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1902. 


Wak  Department, 

Washington^  Octobet'  30,  1901. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  reports  upon  the  various  questions  of  law  arising 
during  the  military  occupation  of  the  islands  ceded  or  yielded  by  Spain 
under  the  treaty  of  Paris,  have  been  of  such  value  to  me  in  deciding 
the  questions  treated  that  I  have  determined  to  have  them  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  officers  concerned  in  the  government  of  the  islands. 
Will  you  please  to  prepare  them  for  publication  as  soon  as  may  be 
convenient? 

Very  truly  yours,  Elihu  Root, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Magoon, 

Law  Ojpeer.,  Divwion  of  rnmilar  Affairs^ 

War  Department.,  Washington,  D,  C. 
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N  OTE. 

In  order  to  prevent  misunderstanding,  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the 
reports  of  the  law  officer  of  the  Division  of  Insular  Affairs  are  not  judicial  decisions. 
The  authority  to  declare  the  determination  of  the  War  Department  as  to  the  ques- 
tions discussed  in  said  reports  is  retained  and  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 
These  reports  were  prepared  for  his  use  and  information  in  arriving  at  such  deter- 
mination and  are  now  published  by  his  direction.  The  writer  sincerely  hopes  the 
publication  may  be  of  service  to  the  constantly  increasing  nnmber  of  persons  w^hose 
interest  is  awakened  or  whose  rights  are  involved  in  the  propositions  discussed. 

Charles  E.  Magoon, 
Law  Officer y  Division  of  Trmdar  Affairs^ 

War  Departmenty  Waskingtoriy  D.  C. 
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for  permisjsion  to  exercise  rights  allegixl  to  have  been  secured  by  a  conces- 
sion for  extension  of  the  railway  granted  by  the  Spanish  military  authorities 
in  Cuba,  November  24,  1898 630 

In  re  claim  made  by  the  Government  of  Spain,  that  paragraph  14  of  General 
Orders,  No.  19,  issued  by  the  military  governor  of  Porto  Rico,  is  in  violation 
of  Article  XII  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Spain .       646 

Report  on  proposed  judicial  order  by  the  military  government  of  Porto  Rico 
respecting  * '  the  payment  of  debts  contracted  in  Mexican  money  " 648 

In  re  revocable  license,  heretofore  ordered  issued  to  Charles  B.  Gaskill  et  al., 
to  constract  and  operate  an  electric  railway  on  certain  streets  in  the  city  of 
Ponce,  P.  R.,  and  from  said  city  across  the  Portuguese  River  to  Playa 650 

Comparison  between  the  laws  of  the  United  States  against  treason,  sedition, 
etc,  and  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  292  of  the  Philippine  Commission (v55 
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THE  POWEES,  FUISrCTIOISrS,  AHD  DUTIES  OF  THE  MILITAET 
GOVEEKMENTS  MAINTAINED  BT  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE 
ISLANDS  LATELY  CEDED  AND  EEUNQUISHED  BT  THE  OOVEEN- 
MENT  OF  SPAIN/ 

T. 

Military  governments,  resulting  from  military  occupation,  are  in- 
tended to  perform  two  services:  (1)  Promote  the  militjirv  operations 
of  the  occupying  army;  (2)  preserve  the  safety  of  society.  (Ex  parte 
Milligan,  4Wall.,127.) 

The  governments  now  being  maintained  by  the  United  States  in 
said  islands  vrere  instituted  during  a  war,  by  the  exercise  of  an 
undoubted  belligerent  right  in  discharge  of  a  national  obligation  im- 
posed by  international  law,  namely,  an  invader  having  overthrown 
the  existing  government  must  provide  another  one.  The  BriLssels 
Project  of  an  International  Declaration  concerning  the  Laws  and 
Customs  of  War,  recites: 

Abt.  2.  The  authority  of  the  legal  power  being  siLsj)ende(l,  aiid  having  actually 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  occupier,  he  shall  take  every  step  in  his  power  to  re- 
establish and  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  public  safety  and  social  order. 

(See  also  sec.  43,  Recommemlations  of  Institute  of  International  I^aw,  Oxford 
Session,  1880.) 

Lieber^s  Instructions  for  the  (loverinnent  of  Armies  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Field  (G.  O.  100,  A.  G.  O.,  1868)  provides  as  follows: 

1.  A  plat^e,  district  or  country  occupied  by  an  enemy  stands,  in  consetjuence  of  the 
oi-cupation,  under  the  martial  law  of  the  invading  or  occupying  army.  *  *  * 
Martial  law  is  the  immediate  and  direct  effect  and  consequence  of  occupation  or 
conquest.     ♦    ♦    * 

2.  Martial  law  does  not  cease  during  the  hostile  occupation,  except  by  special  proc- 
lamation, ordered  1  by  the  commander  in  chief,  or  by  s|)ecial  mention  in  the  treaty  of 
pea(«  concluding  the  war,  when  the  occupation  of  a  place  or  territory  continues 
beyond  the  conclusion  of  peace  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  same.     *    *    * 


•See  General  Order  101,  A.  (i.  O.,  series  1898. 
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4.  Martial  law  in  simply  military  authority  exercise^l  in  ac(X>rdance  with  the  laws 
an<l  tisa^HM  of  war.     *    *    ♦ 

6.  All  civil  and  penal  law  shall  continue  to  take  its  usoal  ooorse  in  the  enemy's 
places  and  territorien  under  martial  law,  unless  interrupted  or  stopped  by  order  of 
the  occupying?  military  jwwer;  but  all  the  functions  of  the  hostile  government — legie»- 
lative,  executive,  or  administrative — whether  of  a  general,  provincial,  or  local  char- 
acter, cease  under  martial  law,  or  continue  only  vvith  the  sanction,  or  if  deemed  nec- 
essary, the  participation  of  the  occupier  or  invader. 

14.  Military  necessity,  as  understood  by  modem  civilized  nations,  consists  in  the 
necessity  of  those  measures  which  are  indispensable  for  securing  the  ends  of  the  war, 
and  which  are  lawful  according  to  the  modem  law  and  usages  of  war. 

That  the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  are  not  prohibited 
bv  the  Constitution  or  institutions  of  our  Government  from  maintain- 
ing  governments  under  requisite  conditions,  has  been  judicially  deter- 
mined by  our  Supreme  Court.  (Cross  et  al.  r.  Harrison,  16  How., 
164,  193;  Leitensdorfer  v:  Webb,  20  How.,  176,  177.) 

As  to  the  government  established  in  California,  the  court  say: 

The  government,  of  which  Colonel  Mason  was  the  executive,  has  its  origin  in  the 
lawful  exercise  of  a  Injlligerent  right  over  a  conquered  territory.  It  had  been  insti- 
tuted (hiring  the  war  by  the  command  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  (16 
How.,  193.) 

As  to  the  government  instituted  in  New  Mexico,  the  court  say: 

Upon  the  acquisition,  in  the  year  1846,  by  the  arms  of  the  United  States  of  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico,  the  civil  government  of  this  Territory  having  been  over- 
thrown, the  oflScer,  (jreneral  Kearney,  holding  possession  for  the  United  States  in 
virtue  of  the  power  of  conquest  and  occupancy,  and  in  obedience  to  the  duty  of  main- 
taining the  security  of  the  inhabitants  in  their  persons  and  property,  ordaineci,  under 
the  sanction  and  authority  of  the  Uniteti  States,  a  provisional  government  for  the 
acquired  country.     (20  How.,  176,  177.) 

Military  government  is  the  dominion  exercised  by  a  belligerent  power 
over  invaded  territory  and  the  inhabitants  thereof.  Such  a  govern- 
ment performs  its  functions  and  discharges  its  obligations  by  what  is 
known  as  martial  law. 

Chief  Justice  Chase  describes  military  government  as  a  form  of 
militar}'  jurisdiction — 

to  l)e  exercised  in  time  of  foreign  w^ar  without  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  time  of  rebellion  and  civil  war  within  States  or  districts  occupied  by  rebels 
treated  as  l)elligerents.     (Ex  parte  Milligan,  4  Wall.,  141.) 

In  this  case  Chief  Justice  Chase  defined  mailial  law  as  an  authoritv 
called  into  action,  when  public  necessity  required  it,  in  a  locality  or 
district,  not  of  an  enemy's  country,  but  of  the  United  States,  and 
^''mulntainhuj  (Klhesi'Wi  to  the  National  GovernmeiU.^'*     (4  Wall.,  142.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  military  government  takes  the  place  of  a  sus- 
pended or  destroyed  sovereignty^  while  martial  law  or,  more  properly, 
martial  rule,  takes  the  place  of  certain  governmental  agencies  which 
for  the  time  being  are  unable  to  cope  with  existing  conditions  in  a 
locality  which  remains  subject  to  the  sovereignty. 
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The  occasion  of  military  government  is  the  expulsion  of  the  sover- 
eignty theretofore  existing,  which  is  usually  accomplished  by  a 
successful  military  invasion. 

The  occasion  of  martial  rule  is  simply  public  exigency  which  may 
arise  in  time  of  war  or  peace. 

A  military  government,  since  it  takes  the  place  of  a  deposed  sover- 
eignty, of  necessity  continues  until  a  permanent  sovereignty  is  again 
established  in  the  territory.  Martial  rule  ceases  when  the  district  is 
sufficiently  tranquil  to  permit  the  ordinary  agencies  of  government  to 
cope  with  existing  conditions. 

The  power  of  such  government,  in  time  of  war,  is  a  large  and 
extraordinary  one,  being  subject  only  to  such  conditions  and  restric- 
tions as  the  laws  of  war  impose  upon  it. 

As  was  said  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  such  governing 
authority — 

may  do  anything  necessary  to  strengthen  itself  and  weaken  the  enemy.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  powers  that  may  be  exerted  in  such  cases  save  those  which  are  found  in 
the  laws  and  usages  of  war.  ^  *  *  In  such  cases  the  laws  of  war  take  the  place 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  as  applied  in  time  of  peace.  (New 
Orleans  v.  Steamship  Co.,  20  Wall.,  394. ) 

Commenting  on  this  view  of  the  law,  the  Texas  supreme  court  say: 

This  language,  strong  as  it  may  seem,  asserts  a  rule  of  international  law,  recognized 
as  applicable  during  a  state  of  war.     (Daniel  v.  Hutcheson,  S6  Texas,  61.) 

That  the  power  is  measured  and  restricted  only  by  the  laws  of  war, 
see  Sargeant  on  the  Const.,  330;  1  Kent's  Com.,  306;  Flanders  Expos, 
of  Const.,  169,  184;  Little  v.  Barreme,  2  Cranch,  170;  State  v.  Fair- 
field, 13  Ohio  St.,  377. 

In  ancient  times  governments  of  this  character  were  administered 
according  to  the  accepted  doctrine,  "The  will  of  the  conqueror  is  the 
law  of  the  conquered."  This  doctrine  is  still  recognized  as  a  law  of 
nations,  but  has  been  so  modified  by  modern  usage  as  to  deprive  it  of 
its  terrors. 

When  an  army  engaged  in  actual  warfare  drives  out  or  destroys  the 
former  sovereignty  of  a  country,  the  laws  created  by  that  sovereignty 
and  dependent  upon  that  sovereignty  pass  away  with  it.  There  also 
passes  away  the  obligation  of  the  inhabitants,  theretofore  owing  allegi- 
ance to  the  deposed  sovereignty,  to  obey  the  will  of  said  sovereign — 
i.  e.,  its  laws. 

Thereupon  the  necessity  exists  out  of  which  arises  martial  rule. 
Martial  rule,  as  exercised  in  any  country  by  the  commander  of  an 
invading  army,  is  an  element  of  the  jus  belli.  It  is  incidental  to  a 
state  of  war  and  appertains  to  the  law  of  nations.  The  commander  of 
the  occupying  army  rules  the  tendtory  within  his  military  jurisdiction, 
as  necessity  demands  and  prudence  dictates,  restrained  by  international 
law  and  obligations,  the  usages  and  laws  of  war,  and  the  orders  of  his 
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saporior  officers  of  the  government  he  serves  and  represents.  (Han- 
Hard^H  Parliamentary  Debates,  3d  series,  vol.  95,  p.  80;  Op.  Att'y 
Gen.,  vol.  8,  p.  369;  Regulations  for  U.  S.  Army,  Art.  VI,  sec.  65.) 

The  inhabitants  are  not  released  from  the  various  obligations  they 
owe  each  other  and  to  the  community.  These  are  quite  independ- 
ent of  their  allegiam-e  to  the  deposed  sovereignty.  These  obliga- 
tions must  \}i*  discharged,  and  therefore  the  municipal  laws  of  the 
country — ^the  laws  regulating  the  relations  between  individuals — ^are 
continued  in  force.  Originally  this  was  considered  an  act  of  grace  on 
the  part  of  the  concjueror;  but  the  practice  is  now  so  well  established 
among  civilized  nations  as  to  make  it  one  of  the  *'*'  laws  and  usages 
of  war." 

Although  said  laws  continue  in  force,  the  authority  of  the  officials 
who  administered  the  laws  under  the  previous  sovereignty  ceases,  as 
of  course,  upon  the  assumption  of  control  by  the  military  forces  of 
the  invader.  The  further  exercise  of  power  by  said  officials  is  to  be 
considered  as  by  and  with  the  authority  of  the  military  force  main- 
taining the  (H'cupation. 

Lieber's  Instructions  for  the  Government  of  Armies  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Field  (sec.  1,  par.  6),  lays  down  the  rule  as  follows: 

AH  civil  and  penal  law  Bhall  continue  to  take  its  usual  (X)urse  in  the  enemy's 
placeH  and  territories  under  martial  law  (military  government)  unless  interrupted 
or  Htopi>ed  by  order  of  the  occupying  military  power;  btU  all  the  functions  of  the 
hoMile  government — legislaiive,  executive ,  or  adrniniMratire — whether  of  a  generalj  jtronn- 
cialj  or  local  character^  cease  under  martial  law,  or  continue  only  with  the  sanction, 
or  if  deemed  necessary,  the  participation  of  the  occupier  or  invader. 

Military  government — that  is,  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
civil  government  exercised  by  a  belligerent  in  territory  of  an  enemy 
occupied  by  him — is  not  considered  in  modern  times  as  doing  away  with 
all  laws  and  substituting  therefor  the  will  of  a  military  commander. 
Such  government  is  considered  as  a  new  means  or  instrument  for  the 
execution  of  such  laws,  natural  and  enacted,  international  and  domestic,  * 
as  arc  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  and  order  of  the  community, 
protect  rights,  and  promote  the  war  to  which  it  is  an  incident. 

Under  any  government,  if  for  any  reason  the  usual  and  ordinary 
means  of  enforcing  the  laws  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  gov- 
ernment arc  found  inadequate  to  meet  an  existing  emergencj%  resort 
may  be  had  to  martial  rule  in  order  to  enforce  the  law  and  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  government.  Martial  rule  is  intended  to  effectuate 
some  law,  not  to  abrogate  all  law.  To  illustrate:  Private  property 
may  be  taken  or  injured  for  public  purposes.  Ordinarily  this  is  accom- 
plished by  the  slow  process  of  condemnation.  Under  martial  rule  the 
process  is  accelemted.  If  the  necessity  apparently  exists,  as  in  the 
presence  of  a  conflagration,  a  >)uilding  may  be  summarily  destroyed 
or  trespass  committed  without  liability.     Again,  a  man's  life  may  be 
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taken  if  he  is  guilty  of  treason.  Under  the  ordinary  administration 
of  the  law  the  most  notoriously  guilty  individual,  captured  red-handed, 
must  be  proceeded  against  by  the  slow  process  of  the  court.  Under 
martial  rule  he  is  incontinently  executed.  It  is  the  procedure  which 
is  dispensed  with,  not  the  law. 

While  a  military  government  continues  as  an  instrument  of  warfare, 
used  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  invasion  by  weakening  the  enemy 
or  strengthening  the  invader,  its  powers  are  practically  boundless. 

In  New  Orleans  v.  Steamship  Company  (20  Wall.,  387,  394)  the 
court  say: 

In  Bucb  cases  the  conquering  power  has  a  right  to  displace  the  preexisting  author- 
ity and  to  aasume  to  such  an  extent  as  it  may  deem  proper  the  exercise  by  itself  of 
all  the  powers  and  functions  of  government.  It  may  appoint  all  the  necessary 
officers  and  clothe  ^hem  with  designated  powers,  larger  or  smaller,  according  to  its 
pleasure.  It  may  prescribe  tlie  revenues  to  \ye  paid  and  apply  them  to  its  own  use 
or  otherwise.  It  may  do  anything  necessari/  to  strengthen  itself  and  weaken  the  enemy. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  powers  that  may  be  exercised  in  such  cases,  save  those  which 
are  found  in  the  laws  and  usages  of  war. 

But  when  the  war  is  ended  and  the  military  government  ceases  to 
be  an  instrument  to  promote  actual  warfare  and  devotes  itself  simply 
to  civil  affairs  instead  of  militarv  affairs,  limitations  at  once  attach. 
The  reason  for  this  rule  is  derived  from  the  established  doctrine  that 
'  military  g^overnment  or  martial  rule  is  the  creature  of  necessity,  and 
its  acts  must  be  justified  by  necessity — real  or  apparent.  (See  The 
Justification  of  Martial  Law,  by  G.  Nonnan  Lieber,  Judge-Advocate- 
General,  U.  S.  A.,  War  Dept.  Doc.  No.  79.) 

In  Ex  Parte  Milligan  (4  Wall.,  p.  2),  the  majority  of  the  court  held 
as  follows  (127) : 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  that  there  are  occasions  when 
martial  rule  can  be  properly  applied.  If,  in  foreign  invasion  or  civil  war,  *  *  * 
on  the  theater  of  active  military  operations,  where  war  really  prevails,  there  is  a 
necessity  to  furnish  a  substitute  for  the  civil  authority,  thus  overthrown,  to  preserve 
the  safety  of  the  army  and  society,  and  as  no  power  is  left  but  the  military,  it  is 
allowed  to  govern  by  martial  rule  until  the  laws  can  have  their  free  course.  As 
necessity  creates  the  rule,  so  it  limits  its  duration;  *  *  *  And  so  in  the  case  of  a 
foreign  invasion  martial  rule  may  l)ecome  a  necessity  in  one  state  when,  in  another, 
it  would  be  mere  lawless  violence.  ^ 

In  Raymond  v.  Thomas  (91  U.  S.,  712)  the  court  held  void  an  order 
of  General  Canby  issued  May  28,  1868,  whereby  he  undertook  to  annul 
the  decree  of  a  court  of  chancery  in  South  Carolina.     The  court  say: 

It  was  an  arbitrary  stretch  of  authority  needful  to  no  good  end  that  can  l)e  imagined. 
Whether  Congress  could  have  conferred  the  power  to  do  such  an  act  is  a  question 
we  are  not  called  u(K)n  to  consider.  It  is  an  unbending  rule  of  law,  that  the  exer- 
cise of  military  power  where  the  rights  of  the  citizens  are  concerne<l  shall  never  l)e 
pushed  beyond  what  the  exigency  requires.  Citing  Mitchell  r.  Harmony,  13  How., 
115j  Worden  v.  Bailey,  4  Taunt.,  67;  Fabrigas  i'.  Moysten,  1  Cowp.,  161. 
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n. 

THE  TBEATT  OF  PEACS  BSIHO  SHTBBSB  IHTO  AVD  PSOCLAIMED,  MAT  BAH 
MnJTABT  OOyEBnBirTS  LAWFUIXT  COHTIHVS  TO  SXSBCI8B  AUTHOBITT 
nr  CIYIL  ATfAIXSI 

The  military  governments  under  consideration  were  established  to 
deal  with  conditions  resulting  from  successful  invasion.  As  a  result 
of  that  invasion  the  prior  sovereignty  had  been  expelled  and  the  instru- 
ments and  agencies  of  that  sovereignty  for  the  performance  of  the 
functions  of  civil  government  had  been  deprived  of  the  authority 
theretofore  exercised  as  the  representatives  of  that  sovereignty. 
Everywhere  and  at  all  times  government  of  some  kind  is  a  necessity, 
and  this  necessity  justifies  and  requires  the  continuance  of  the  military 
government  until  there  is  established  in  said  islands  a  civil  govern- 
ment which  comports  with  the  interests  and  inclinations  of  the  domi- 
nant power. 

This  question  arose  in  the  United  States  upon  the  exchange  of  rati- 
fications of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  in  1848.  Respecting  the 
continued  existence  of  the  military  governments  established  by  the 
United  States  in  New  Mexico  and  Upper  California,  President  Polk 
said: 

The  only  government  which  remained  was  that  established  by  the  military  author- 
ity during  the  war.  Regarding  this  to  he  &  de  facto  government,  and  that  by  the 
presumed  cx)n8ent  of  the  inhabitants  it  might  be  continued  temi)orarily,  they  were 
advised  to  conform  and  submit  to  it  for  the  short  intervening  period  before  CongresB 
would  again  assemble  and  could  legislate  u{x>n  the  subject.  (Message  to  Ck>ng.  Dec. 
5, 1848;  see  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  vol.  4,  p.  638) . 

With  reference  to  the  same  matter,  Mr.  James  Buchanan,  at  that 
time  Secretary  of  State,  said: 

The  termination  of  the  war  left  an  existing  government,  a  government  de  fcuio  in 
full  operation,  and  this  will  continue  with  the  presumed  consent  of  the  people  until 
Congress  shall  provide  for  them  a  Territorial  government  The  great  law  of  necessity 
justifies  this  conclusion.  The  consent  of  the  jjeople  is  irresistibly  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  no  civilizeti  community  could  possibly  desire  to  abrogate  an  existing  gov- 
ernment when  the  alternative  presented  would  be  to  place  themselves  in  a  state  of 
anarchy,  beyond  the  protection  of  all  laws,  and  reduce  them  to  the  unhappy  neces- 
sity of  submitting  to  the  dominion  of  the  strongest.  (See  £x.  Documents,  2d  sesB. 
30th  Cong.,  Doc.  No.  1,  p.  48). 

The  continuance  of  the  military  government  over  California  after 
peace  was  declared  was  considered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  Cross  v.  Harrison  (16  How.,  164),  and  therein  the 
court  say  (pp.  193,  194): 

It  was  the  government  when  the  Territory  was  ceded  as  a  conquest,  and  it  did  not 
cease  as  a  matter  of  course  or  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  restoration  of  peace. 
The  President  might  have  dissolved  it  by  withdrawing  the  army  and  navy  oflSoers 
who  administered  it,  but  he  did  not  do  so.  Congress  could  have  put  an  end  to  it, 
but  that  was  not  done.    The  right  inference  from  the  inaction  of  both  is  that  it  was 
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meant  to  be  continued  until  it  had  l)een  legislatively  changed.  No  presumption  of 
a  contrarj'  intention  can  be  made.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  of  delay,  it 
must  be  presumed  that  the  delay  was  consistent  with  the  true  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment: and  the  more  so,  as  it  was  continued  until  the  people  of  the  Territory  met 
in  convention  to  form  a  State  government,  which  was  subsequently  recognized  by 
Congress  under  its  power  to  admit  new  States  into  the  Union. 

That  military  government  may  legally  continue  171  hello  cessante 
equMj  i?i  jta{/rante  hdlo  was  the  substance  of  the  holding  in  Lamar  v. 
Brown,  92  U.  S.,  187,  193,  et  seq.  (See  also  Leitensdorfer  v,  Webb, 
20  How.,  176;  Dow  v,  Johnson,  100  U.  S.,  168;  Texas  v.  White,  7 
Wall.,  700;  The  Grapeshot,  9  Wall.,  132;  Burke  v.  Miltenburger,  19 
Wall.,  524;  Lewis  v.  Cocks,  23  Wall.,  469;  Mechanics'  Bank  v.  Union 
Bank,  22   Wall.,  276;  Penny witt  v,  Eaton,  15  Wall.,  382.) 

The  course  pursued  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  at  the 
close  of  the  civil  war  establishes  the  acceptance  by  Congress  and  this 
nation  of  the  doctrine  that  military  government  may  continue  after 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  until  the  purposes  for  which  the  war 
was  entered  upon,  or  rendered  obvious  by  the  war,  are  accomplished. 

As  regards  private  rights  the  civil  war  ended  August  20,  1866. 
(McKee  t?.  Rains,  10  Wall.,  22;  United  States  v.  Anderson,  9  Wall., 
561;  McElrath  v.  Cnited  States,  102  U.  S.,  426.) 

As  regards  public  matters  there  were  two  proclamations  made  by 
the  President  declaring  that  the  war  had  closed — one  issued  April  2, 
1866  (14  Stat.  L.,  811),  embracing  all  the  late  rebellious  States  except- 
ing Texas,  and  the  other  issued  August  20,  1866  (1-1  Stat.  L.,  814), 
embracing  Texas. 

The  Executive  undertook  to  place  the  States  which  had  engaged  in 
the  rebellion  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  other  States  of  the 
Union.  Congress  antagonized  this  position  and  passed  what  are  known 
as  the  " rcjconstruction  acts."  (14  Stat.  L.,  428;  15  Stat.  L.,  14.) 
These  acts  provided  for  military  government  possessing  sovereign 
powers  to  be  exercised  b}'  martial  rule  in  the  several  States  mentioned. 
For  this  purpose  said  act  required: 

That  said  rebel  States  shall  be  ciivideti  into  military  districts  and  made  subject  to 
the  military  authority  of  the  United  States.     (14  Stat.  L.,  428.) 

The  powers  given  to  the  district  commanders  were  as  follows  (sec. 
3,  chap.  30,  14  Stat.  L.,  428): 

Sec.  3.  And  he  it  further  enactedy  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  officer  assigned 
as  aforesaid  to  protect  all  persons  in  their  rights  of  person  and  property,  to  suppress 
ineurrection,  disorder,  and  violence,  and  to  punish,  or  cause  to  be  punished,  all  di&- 
torbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  criminals;  and  to  this  end  he  may  allow  local  civil 
tribunals  to  take  jurisdiction  of  and  to  try  offenders,  or  when  in  his  judgment  it 
may  be  necessary  for  the  trial  of  offenders  he  shall  have  jwwer  to  organize  military 
commissions  or  tribunals  for  that  purpose,  and  all  interference  under  color  of  State 
authority  with  the  exercise  of  military  authority  under  this  act  shall  be  null  and 
void. 

13635—02 2 
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The  reanon  for  such  government  was  declared  by  the  preamble  as 
follows: 

Whereas  no  legal  State  governments  or  adequate  protection  for  life  or  property 
exiHt  in  the  rehel  States  of  [naming  them] ;  and  whereas  it  is  necessary  that  peace 
and  good  order  should  \ye  enforced  in  said  States  until  loyal  and  republican  State 
governments  can  be  established :    Therefore. 

The  Supreme  Court  refused  to  interfere  with  the  enforcement  of 
said  reconstruction  acts  or  the  exercise  of  the  authority  conferred 
thereby.  (State  of  Mississippi  v.  Johnson,  4  Wall.,  475;  State  of 
Georgia  v.  Stanton,  6  Wall.,  50;  Handlin  v.  Wickliflfe,  12  Wall.,  174; 
White  r.  Hart,  13  Wall.,  646.) 

The  court  held  that  this  legislation  was  political  in  character,  and 
therefore  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judicial  department;  that  in 
creating  such  legislation  (Congress  exercised  certain  of  the  sovereign 
powers  of  the  nation  which  exist,  but  are  reserved  to  the  people  by 
the  Constitution.  No  one  ever  claimed  that  the  government  created 
by  this  legislation  was  that  provided  for  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  the  States  of  the  Union.  It  found  its  legal  justifica- 
tion in  being  an  exercise  of  the  inherent  right  of  national  sovereignty 
to  adequately  deal  with  a  national  emergency. 

The  situation  then  existing  is  thus  described  by  Birkhimer: 

But  it  was  also  true  that  the  civil  governments  in  the  late  insurrectionary  States 
were  inimical  to  the  Union;  that  society  there  was  in  a  dangerously  disordered  con- 
dition; that  deep-seated  enmity  was  at  this  period  entertained  hy  the  leading  |)eople 
toward  important  principles  of  governmental  policy  which  those  who  had  saveci  the 
Union  had  resolved  should  ]ye  incorporated  into  the  Constitution.  (Fourteenth 
amendment. )  Technically  it  might  be  termed  "time  of  peace,"  but  in  reality  it  was 
far  different,  as  that  phrase  is  generally  understood.  ( Military  Government  and  Mai^ 
tialLaw,  1  ed.,  p.  388.) 

In  Texas  the  military  government  installed  under  the  reconstruction 
acts  continued  until  April  16, 1870.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  recon- 
struction at^ts  in  1867  the  people  of  Texas  called  a  constitutional  con- 
vention, which  convened  on  February  7,  1866,  and  so  amended  the 
constitution  of  the  State  as  to  meet  the  changed  condition  of  affairs 
brought  a})out  by  the  result  of  the  war  and  the  fourteenth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stiites.  These  amendments  were 
mtiiied  by  the  people.  All  officers  provided  for  by  the  State  consti- 
tution were  elected  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their  respective 
duties.  The  legislature  met  and  passed  laws  and  the  State  government 
was  again  administered  by  officers  holding  under  the  terms  of  the 
constitution;  all  the  courts  were  held  by  judges  elected  as  the  consti- 
tution prescribed,  and  county  and  municipal  officers  selected  in  the 
same  manner  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  But  the 
reconstruction  act  of  March  2,  1867,  declared  that  no  legal  State  gov- 
ernment existed  in  Texas,  and  provided  further  for  the  military  gov- 
ernment of  said  State.     The  officers  elected  under  the  constitution 
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were  removed  from  office  and  others  appointed  in  their  places.  Among 
them  the  governor  of  the  State,  elected  under  the  constitution  as 
amended  in  1866,  was  displaced  and  a  provisional  governor  was 
appointed  and  held  the  office  until  September  30,  1869,  when  he 
resigned,  and  from  that  time  until  January  8,  1870,  the  executive 
duties  were  performed  by  an  adjutant  of  the  genei*al  in  command, 
placed  in  charge  of  civil  affairs.  On  April  16, 1870,  by  General  Orders, 
No.  74,  the  military  commander  declared  the  State  had  resumed  prac- 
tical relations  to  the  General  Government,  and  all  the  authority  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  reconstruction  laws  was  remitted  to  the  civil 
authorities. 

In  discussing  this  phase  of  military  government,  Pomeroy  says: 

•'Military  government"  is  the  authority  by  which  a  commander  governs  a  con- 
quered (iistrict  when  the  local  inntitutions  have  been  overthrown  and  the  local  rul- 
ers displaced,  and  before  Congress  has  had  an  opjwrtunity  to  at^t  under  its  power  to 
dispose  of  captures  or  to  govern  territories.  This  authority  in  fact  belongs  to  the 
President,  and  it  assumes  the  war  to  be  still  raging  and  the  final  status  of  the  con- 
quered province  to  be  undetermined,  so  that  the  apparent  exercise  of  civil  fimctions 
is  really  a  measure  of  hostility.  *' Martial  law"  is  something  very  different.  It 
acts,  if  at  all,  within  the  limits  of  the  country,  against  civilians  who  have  not  openly 
enrolled  themselves  as  belligerents  among  the  forces  of  an  invading  or  a  rebellious 
enemy.     (Pomeroy 's  Constitutional  Law  (Bennett's  Third  Ed.),  par.  712,  p.  595.) 

Birkhimer  says  (p.  290): 

The  exjierience  of  the  United  States  Government  but  adds  to  the  evidence  deriva- 
ble almost  universally  from  the  history  of  other  nations  that  military  government 
ceases  at  the  pleasure  of  him  who  instituted  it,  upon  such  conditions  as  he  elects  to 
impose,  and  that  its  termination  is  not  in  point  of  time  coincident,  either  necessarily 
or  (generally,  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  contending  belligerents. 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  continuance  of  military  government  in 
said  islands  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Spain  is  in  harmony  with  the  theory  heretofore  accepted  and 
approved  by  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  branches  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

III. 

THE  SPFECT  OF  THE  TSEATT  OF  PEACE  UPON  THE  CHAEACTEB  AND  EXTENT 
OF  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  KILITAET  OOYEBNIfENT  IN  FOETO  BIGO,  CUBA, 
AND  THE  PHILIFPINE  ABGHIFELAOO. 

The  conditions  existing  in  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  the  Philippine 
Archipelago  are  not  identical,  and  therefore  the  several  military  gov- 
ernments thereof  must  be  separately  considered. 

PORTO   RICO. 

Upon  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  peace  being  exchanged,  the 
sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  permanently  attiiched 
to  Porto  Rico  and  the  island  became  territory  appertaining  to  the 
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United  States.  The  United  StatCvS  i.s  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
island,  and  therefore  the  military  government  of  Porto  Rico  has  ceased 
to  occupy  the  place  of  the  suspended  or  expelled  sovereignty  of  Spain 
and  has  become  an  instrument  of  the  new  sovereignty.  It  has  become 
the  representative  of  sovereignty  instead  of  a  mihstit^de.  Since  hos- 
tilities have  ceased  in  Porto  Rico,  it  follows  that  the  military  gov- 
ernment is  not  authorized  to  adopt  measures  seeking  to  promote  the 
success  of  military  operations  nor  to  justify  its  action  on  that  ground. 

As  to  Porto  Rico  the  war  has  ended  and  the  pui*poses  of  the  military 
operations  therein  have  been  accomplished,  that  is  to  say,  a  complete 
conquest  has  been  effected  and  a  peac*e  secured.  Therefore  in  that 
island  the  Ignited  States  is  no  longer  a  belligerent,  and  it  follows  that 
the  existing  government  therein  no  longer  exercises  its  powers  by 
virtue  of  belligerent  right. 

Regarding  the  provisional  government  maintained  in  California  and 
New  Mexico  after  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico,  President  Polk 
said: 

Upon  the  exchanjre  of  ratificationfl  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico,  the  tempo- 
rary govemments  \^hich  had  l^een  estahlisheil  over  New  Mexico  and  Oalifomia 
*  *  *  hy  virtue  of  the  rights  of  war  ceased  to  derive  any  obligatory  force  from 
that  source  of  authority.  ( Message  to  Congress,  December  5,  1848;  see  Ex.  Doc. 
No.  1,  p.  12,  Thirtieth  Congress,  second  session.) 

James  Buchanan,  then  the  Secretary  of  State  said: 

By  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  i)eace  the  military  government  which  was 
estahlished  over  them,  under  the  laws  of  war  as  recognized  hy  the  practice  of  all 
civilized  nations,  has  ceased  to  derive  its  authority  from  this  source  of  power.  (Ibid., 
p.  48.) 

Hal  leek  says: 

There  c-an  l)e  no  doubt  that  when  the  war  ceases  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  ter- 
ritory cease  to  l)e  governed  by  the  co<le  of  war.  Although  the  government  of  mili- 
tary occupation  may  continue,  the  rules  of  its  authority  are  essentially  changed.  It 
no  longer  administers  the  laws  of  war,  but  those  of  peace.  The  governed  are  no 
longer  subject  to  the  severity  of  the  code  military,  but  are  remitted  to  their  righis, 
privileges,  and  immunities  under  the  code  civil.  (Halleck's  Int.  Law,  3d  ed.,  vol. 
2,  chap.  34,  par.  18,  p.  487.) 

In  time  of  war  the  military  dominates  all  other  branches  of  the  Grov- 
ernment.  During  the  time  and  in  the  locality  of  military  operations 
of  actual  war  the  laws,  of  peace  are  suspended  and  the  most  cherished 
rights  of  individuals  and  comnmnities  may  be  ignored  or  obliterated 
should  the  exigencies  of  the  military  situation  actually  or  apparently 
require  it.  Such  is  the  right  of  a  nation  in  the  presence  of  the  perils 
of  war.  Such  is  the  power  conceded  a  belligerent  by  the  established 
usage  of  nations. 

A  treaty  of  peace  l)eing  entered  into,  the  perils  of  war  pass  away  as 
does  also  the  right  of  the  military  to  exercise  the  undefinable,  illimita- 
ble power  of  belligerency;  the  laws  of  peace  are  again  operative;  and 
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the  rights  of  individuals  and  communities  are  again  entitled  to  recog- 
nition and  protection. 

The  difference  in  the  extent  of  power  when  used  by  a  military  gov- 
ernment for  the  pui-pose  of  promoting  actual  warfare  and  when  used 
in  time  of  peace  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  peace  is  shown 
by  a  numter  of  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Coui-t  of  the  United  States. 

In  The  Grapeshot  (9  Wall.,  129)  it  was  held  that: 

When,  during  the  laie  civil  uhit^  portions  of  the  insurgent  territory  were  occupied 
bv  the  National  forces  it  was  within  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  President,  as 
comman<ler  in  chief,  to  establish  therein  provisional  courts  for  the  hearing  and 
determination  of  all  causes  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  State  or  of  the  United 
States,  an<l  the  provisional  court  for  the  State  of  Louisiana,  organized  under  the 
proclamation  of  October  20,  1862,  was  therefore  rightfully  authorized  to  exercise 
such  jurisdiction.   (Syllabus.) 

In  the  body  of  the  opinion  the  court  say  (page  133): 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  provisional  court  of  Louisiana  was  properly  estab- 
lished by  the  President  in  the  exercise  of  his  constitutional  authority  during  war. 

In  ex  parte  Milligan  (4  Wall.,  2)  it  was  held  that  the  military  court 
which  in  1864  tried  Milligan  for  treason  was  without  jurisdiction,  for 
the  reason  that  said  couii  sought  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  the  State 
of  Indiana,  which  State  was  not  the  theater  of  actual  warfare;  and,  as 
the  courts  of  that  State  were  open,  they  alone  had  jurisdiction.  In 
the  majority  opinion  the  court  say  (p.  121): 

But  it  is  said  that  the  jurisdiction  is  complete  under  the  "laws  and  usages  of  war." 
It  can  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  inquire  what  those  laws  and  usages  are,  whence 
they  originated,  where  found,  and  on  whom  they  oi:>erate;  they  can  never  be  applied 
to  citizens  in  States  which  have  upheld  the  authority  of  the  Government,  and  where 
the  courts  are  open  and  their  process  unobstructed. 

The  court  further  say  (p.  127): 

It  follows,  from  what  has  Ijeen  said  on  this  subject,  that  there  are  occasions  when 
martial  rule  can  be  properly  applied.  If,  in  foreign  invasion  or  civil  war,  the  courts 
are  actually  closed,  and  it  is  impossible  to  administer  criminal  justice  according  to 
law,  then,  on  the  theater  of  (tctive  military  operations,  where  war  really  pre raiL%  there  is  a 
necessity  to  furnish  a  substitute  for  the  civil  authority,  thus  overthrown,  to  preserve 
the  safety  of  the  army  and  society;  and  as  no  power  is  left  but  the  military,  it  is 
allowed  to  govern  by  martial  rule  until  the  laws  can  have  their  free  course.  As 
nec^essity  creates  the  rule,  so  it  limits  its  duration;  for  if  this  government  is  con- 
tinued after  the  courts  are  reinstated,  it  is  a  gross  usurpation  of  power.  Martial  rule 
can  never  exist  where  the  courts  are  open  and  in  the  proj)er  and  unobstructed  exer- 
cise of  their  jurisdiction.  It  is  also  confined  to  the  locality  of  actual  war.  Because, 
daring  the  late  rebellion  it  could  have  been  enforced  in  Virginia,  where  the  national 
authority  was  overturned  and  the  courts  driven  out,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  should 
obtain  in  Indiana,  where  that  authority  was  never  disputeil,  and  justice  was  always 
administered.  And  so  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  invasion,  martial  rule  may  become  a 
necessity  in  one  State  where  in  another  it  would  be  mere  lawless  violence. 

In  Leitensdorfer  et  al.  v,  Webb  (20  How.,  176)  it  was  held  that 
during  the  war  with  Mexico  and  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  Territory 
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of  New  Mexico,  in  1846,  the  executive  authority  properly  established 
a  provisional  government,  which  ordained  laws  and  instituted  a  judi- 
cial .system,  which  continued  in  force  after  the  war  as  an  existing 
instrumentality  of  an  existing  or  de  facto  government. 

In  Ex  parte  Milligan  (4  Wall.,  2)  the  court  were  unanimous  as  to 
the  want  of  authoritv  in  the  militarv  court  which  tried  the  case.  The 
court  were  divided  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  confer  authority 
upon  such  a  tribunal.  Upon  the  matter  on  which  the  court  agreed,  I 
quote  the  following  from  the  dissenting  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice 
and  Wayne,  Swayne,  and  Miller,  JJ.  (pp.  139,  140): 

The  power  to  make  the  necessary  laws  is  in  Congress:  the  power  to  execute  in  the 
President.  Botli  jiowers  imply  many  subordinate  and  auxiliary  pQwera.  But  neither 
caji  tlie  President,  in  war  more  than  in  fwace,  intrude  upon  the  proper  authority  of 
Congress,  nor  Congress  ui)on  the  proi)er  authority  of  the  President.  Both  are 
servants  of  tlie  people,  whose  will  is  expressed  in  the  fundamental  law.  Congress 
tan  not  (iirect  the  conduct  of  camftaigns,  nor  can  the  President  or  any  commander 
under  him,  without  the  sanction  of  Congrtvs,  institute  tribunals  for  the  trial  and 
jmnishment  of  offenders,  either  of  soldiers  or  civilians,  unless  in  cases  of  a  control- 
ling necessity,  which  justifies  what  it  comjK^ls,  or  at  least  insures  acts  of  indemnity 
from  the  justice  of  the  legislature.  We  by  no  means  assert  that  Congress  can  estab- 
lish and  apj)ly  the  laws  of  war  where  no  war  liad  l>een  declared  or  exists.  Where 
peace  exists  the  laws  of  peace  must  prevail. 

In  Jecker  et  al.  v,  Montgomery  (13  How.,  498)  the  facts  were  that 
during  the  war  with  Mexico  the  Admittance^  an  American  vessel,  was 
seized  in  a  port  of  California  April  7,  1847,  by  the  commander  of  a 
war  vessel  of  the  United  States  upon  suspicion  of  tniding  with  the 
enemy.  She  was  condemned  as  a  lawful  prize  June  1,  1847,  by  the 
chaplain  of  one  of  the  war  vessels  upon  that  station,  who  had  been 
authorized  by  the  President  to  exercise  admiralty  jurisdiction  in  cases 
of  capture.  The  owners  of  the  cargo  filed  a  libel  against  the  captain 
of  the  vessel  of  war  in  the  admiralty  court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  was  held  that  the  condemnation  in  California  was  invalid  as  a  defense 
for  the  captors,  as  the  prize  court  established  in  California  was  not 
authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  the  laws  of  nations. 
In  the  opinion  the  court  say  (p.  515): 

Neither  the  President  nor  any  military  officer  can  establish  a  court  in  a  conquered 
country  and  authorize  it  to  decide  upon  the  rights  of  the  United  States  or  of  individ- 
uals in  prize  cases,  nor  to  administer  the  laws  of  nations. 

The  courts  establisheti  or  sanctioned  in  Mexico  during  the  war  by  the  commander 
of  the  American  forces  were  nothing  more  than  the  agents  of  the  military  jjower  to 
assist  it  in  preserving  order  in  the  conquered  territory  and  to  protect  the  inhabitants 
in  their  persons  and  property  while  it  was  occupied  by  the  American  arms. 

In  Texas  v.  White  (7  Wall.,  700)  it  was  held  that  authority  to  pro- 
vide for  the  restoration  of  State  governments  when  subverted  and 
overthrown  is  derived  from  the  obligation  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  Constitution,  to  guarantee  to  every  Stiite  in  the  Union  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government.     (Art.  4,  sec.  4.)    So  long  as  the  war  con- 
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tinued  the  President  might  institute  temporary  government  within 
insurgent  districts  occupied  by  the  national  forces  or  take  provisional 
measures  in  any  State  for  the  restoration  of  State  government  faithful 
to  the  Union,  employing  such  means  and  agents  as  were  authorized  by 
constitutional  laws.  But  the  power  to  carry  into  effect  the  clause  of 
guaranty  is  primarily  a  legislative  power,  and  resides  in  Congress. 
In  the  opinion  the  court  say  (p.  729): 

Almost  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  organized  hostilities,  and  while  the  war 
yet  smoldered  in  Texas,  the  President  of  the  United  States  issued  his  proclamation 
appointing  a  provisional  governor  for  the  State,  and  providing  for  the  assembling  of 
a  convention,  with  a  view  to  the  reestablishment  of  a  republican  government.  *  *  * 
A  convention  was  accordingly  assembled,  the  constitution  amended,  elections  held, 
and  a  State  government,  acknowledging  its  obligations  to  the  Union,  established. 

Whether  the  action  then  taken  was,  in  all  respects,  warranted  by  the  Constitution 
it  is  not  now  necessary  to  determine.  The  power  exercised  by  the  President  was 
supposed,  doubtless,  to  be  derived  from  his  constitutional  functions  as  commander 
in  chief;  and  so  long  as  the  war  continued  it  can  not  be  denied  that  he  might  institute 
temporary  government  within  insurgent  districts  occupied  by  the  national  forces,  or 
take  measures  in  any  State  for  the  restoration  of  State  government  faithful  to  the 
Union,  employing,  however,  in  such  efforts  only  such  means  and  agents  as  were 
authorized  by  constitutional  laws.  But  the  power  to  carry  into  effect  the  clause  of 
guaranty  is  primarily  a  legislative  power,  and  resides  in  Congress.  (See  also  Luther  v, 
Borden,  7  How.,  42.) 

The  supremacy  of  military  authority  over  the  civil  authority  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  government  is  repugnant  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  stands  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  theories  of  government  cherished  by  the  people  of  this  nation  and 
the  race  to  which  we  belong.  From  the  struggle  which  forced  Magna 
Charta  from  an  unwilling  sovereign  to  that  which  compelled  the  Crown 
of  Spain  to  relinquish  sovereignty  in  Cuba,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has 
never  varied  from  its  adhesion  to  the  principle  that  the  military  was 
the  subjected,  and  not  the  dominant,  branch  of  government,  save  only 
amid  the  clash  of  arms  or  on  other  occasions  when  the  government  is 
called  upon  to  exercise  the  right  of  self-defense  conferred  by  the  law 
of  self-preservation. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  paramount  purpose  of  a  military 
government,  after  the  war  ceased,  should  be  to  create  conditions  which 
would  enable  the  civil  branch  to  assume  the  ascendency  in  the  affairs 
of  civil  government,  in  kind  if  not  in  degree,  with  the  paramount  pur- 
pose during  the  war  of  promoting  the  success  of  its  sovereign's  mili- 
tary operations. 

There  are  certain  obvious  consequences  respecting  Porto  Rico,  result- 
ing from  the  war  with  Spain,  which  it  may  be  well  to  consider. 

The  transfer  of  sovereignty  from  Spain  to  the  United  States, 
whether  accomplished  by  the  conquest  or  the  treaty  of  peace,  requires 
a  determination  of  the  relation  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
sustained  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  and  by  the  government  of 
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the  island.  Neither  the  military  government  of  the  island  nor  ttie 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  juris- 
diction to  make  this  determination.  As  to  the  inhabitants  the  treaty 
provides  (Art.  IX): 

The  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the  native  inhabitants  *  *  *  stall  he 
determined  by  the  Congress. 

The  authority  to  determine  what  relation  the  permanent  govern- 
ment of  Porto  Rico  shall  sustain  to  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  also  vested  in  Congress. 

The  history  of  our  country  is  not  without  instances  of  attempts  by 
the  executive  biunch  of  our  Government  to  anticipate  the  action  of 
Congress  in  the  determination  of  the  relations  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  civil  government  in  territory  subject  to  military 
occupation;  notably  the  instances  of  Upper  Calif ornia  and  New  Mexico 
and  the  States  which  engaged  in  the  rebellion  and  associated  them- 
selves as  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 

In  these  instances  Congress  refused  to  recognize  the  actions  taken 
pursuant  to  Administrative  or  Executive  authorization.  In  the  instance 
of  California  the  action  of  Congress  was  such  that  President  Taylor 
sent  a  message  to  that  body  disclaiming  all  responsibility  in  the  matter. 
(Message  to  31st  Cong,  dated  Jan.  21, 1850;  Ex.  Doc.  No.  17, 1st  sess. 
31st  Cong.) 

In  1863  President  Lincoln  undertook  to  weaken  the  rebellion  by  the 
formation  of  loyal  State  governments  in  the  rebellious  districts,  and 
for  this  purpose  issued  a  proclamation  December  8,  1863,  inviting  the 
people  to  form  such  governments  under  conditions  set  forth  in  the 
proclamation.  (13  Stat.  L.,  738.)  This  was  clearly  a  war  measure. 
Pursuant -to  the  request  of  President  Lincoln,  State  governments  were 
formed  in  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  early  in  1864  and  in  Tennessee 
early  in  1865.  To  the  State  executives  thus  chosen  were  given  the 
powers  theretofore  exercised  by  the  military  governors  previously 
appointed  by  the  President.  Congress  declined  to  recognize  the  gov- 
ernments so  organized;  and  the  Senators  and  Representatives  elected 
thereunder  were  denied  seats  in  the  respective  Houses. 

Those  were  the  last  governments  organized,  while  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  continued,  in  territor^'^  occupied  by  rebels  treated  as  belligei- 
ents.  They  were  the  first  efforts  toward  a  reconstruction  of  State 
governments  in  insurgent  territory.  Their  organization  caused  the 
first  decided  antagonism  between  the  Executive  and  Congress  growing 
out  of  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  continued  efforts  of  the  succeed- 
ing Executive  to  secure  Congressional  recognition  of  these  govern- 
ments as  sustaining  the  relation  of  component  parts  of  the  Union 
resulted  in  a  controversy  which  culminated  in  the  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding of  impeachment. 

The  views  entertained  by  Congress  as  to  the  attempts  of  the  Execu- 
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tive  to  institute  permanent  governments  in  the  territory  subject  at  that 
time  to  military  occupation  were  fixed  among  the  institutions  of  our 
Government  by  what  are  known  as  the  "  reconstruction  acts."  By  the 
act  of  March  2, 1867,  said  governments  were  denounced  as  illegal,  sub- 
jected to  military  control,  and  declared  to  be  provisional  only.  (14 
Stat.  L.,  428.) 

There  exists  an  obvious  necessity  of  (*reating  and  establishing  a 
permanent  civil  government  in  Porto  Rico.  The  authority  necessarily 
to  be  exercised  in  accomplishing  this  work  is  vested  in  Congress. 
Porto  Rico  is  now  a  conquest,  or  property  seized  as  a  spoil  of  war,  and 
held  to  reimburse  this  nation  for  the  loss  of  blood  and  treasure  occa- 
sioned by  the  war,  and  to  deter  other  nations  from  engaging  in  war  with 
the  United  States. 

The  Constitution  providas  as  follows: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power    *    *    * 

11.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  manine  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning 
captures  on  land  and  water;    *    *    * 

18.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion the  foregoing  powers  and  all  other  powers  vesteil  by  this  Constitution  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  in  any  department  or  office  thereof.  (Art.  I, 
sec.  8.) 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regu- 
lations respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  l>elonging  to  the  United  States. 
(Art  IV,  sec.  3.) 

The  creation  of  a  permanent  civil  government  for  Porto  Rico  calls 
for  the  exercise  of  legislative  powers;  and  the  Constitution  provides 
that- 
All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  l)e  vested  in  Congress.     (Art.  I,  sec.  1. ) 

Halleck's  International  Law  (3d  ed. ,  vol.  2,  chap.  34,  par.  16,  p.  483) 
says: 

The  right  of  the  King  to  change  the  laws  of  a  conquered  territory  after  the  uHir^ 
results,  according  to  the  decisions  of  the  English  courts,  from  his  constitutional  power 
to  make  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  consequently  to  yield  uj)  the  conquest,  or  to  retain  it 
upon  whatever  terms  he  pleases,  provided  those  terms  are  not  in  violation  of  funda- 
mental principles.  But  the  President  of  the  United  States  can  make  no  treaty  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  and  his  authority  over  ceded  con- 
quered territor>',  though  derived  irom  the  law  of  nations,  is  limited  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  subordinate  to  the  laws  of  Congress.  It,  however,  is  well  settled  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  that,  as  constitutional  commander  in  chief,  he  is  authorized  to  form 
a  civil  or  military  government  for  the  conquered  territory  during  the  war;  and  that 
when  such  territorj-^  is  ceded  to  the  -United  States,  as  a  conquest,  the  existing  govern- 
ment so  established  does  not  cease  as  a  matter  of  course  or  as  a  conseijuence  of  the 
restoration  of  peace;  that,  on  the  contrary,  such  government  is  rightfully  continued 
after  the  peace  and  until  Congress  legislates  otherwise.  *  *  *  So  long  as  that 
goveniment  continues  *  *  *  it  represents  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States, 
and  hafl  the  legal  authority  t<>  enforce  and  execute  the  laws  which  extend  over  such 
territory.  Congress  may  at  any  time  put  an  end  to  this  government  of  the  conquered 
territory,  and  organize  a  new  one.  *  *  *  The  power  of  Congress  over  such 
territory  is  clearly  exclusive  and  universal. 
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It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  military  government  of  civil  affairs 
in  Poi-to  Rico  will  continue  to  be  administered  by  martial  rule  and  that 
martial  rule  includes  authority  to  deal  with  each  necessity  that  may 
arise.  In  attempting  to  apply  this  broad  rule  it  must  be  remembered 
that  "necessity,"  as  used  in  connection  with  the  justification  of  martial 
rule,  means  that  which  is  essential  or  indispensable  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  required  purpose. 

What  are  the  purposes  required  of  the  existing  military  government 
of  Porto  Rico  ?  To  the  writer  it  appears  that  since  said  government 
has  ceased  to  be  an  instrument  of  actual  war,  its  purposes  are  (1)  to 
promote  conditions  which  will  justify  the  transfer  of  the  administra- 
tion of  civil  affairs  to  the  civil  branch  of  the  government;  (2)  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  order  in  the  island,  i.  e.,  police  the  territory  until 
Congress  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  effect  the  legislation  required 
by  the  conditions  existing  in  that  territory. 

To  accomplish  these  purposes  the  most  potent  means  available  to  the 
military  government  is  the  military  force  placed  at  its  disposal.  Next 
in  importance  are  the  various  agencies  of  civil  government  subject  to 
its  direction  and  control  and  the  police  power  of  a  State.  The  methods 
and  procedure  to  be  followed  in  attempting  to  accomplish  these  pur- 
poses are  those  available  under  the  laws  continuing  in  force  in  the 
island,  supplemented  by  the  military  orders  of  legislative  character 
issued  during  the  existence  of  the  war. 

The  powers  derived  from  these  sources  are  not  sufficient  to  cope 
with  all  matters  which  may  properly  be  the  subject  of  governmental 
action  when  permanent  government  is  established.  There  are  undoubt- 
edly rights  to  be  released  and  conferred,  abuses  to  be  corrected, 
wrongs  to  be  righted,  and  many  public  undertakings  to  be  entered 
upon;  but  such  is  also  the  existing  condition  in  the  United  States  and 
all  other  countries.  These  await  the  orderly  progress  of  the  agencies 
of  government  created  by  the  Constitution,  which  deal  with  them  as 
best  they  can,  often  inadequately  it  is  true;  but  a  military  government 
is  by  no  means  a  short  cut  to  the  millennium. 

A  military  government  installed  by  the  United  States  in  territory 
ceded  and  held  as  a  conquest,  is  required,  in  time  of  peace,  to  execute 
the  laws  in  force  in  the  territory  subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  The  ques- 
tion therefore  arises  as  to  what  laws  are  in  force  in  Porto  Rico. 

1.  I  have  heretofore  referred  to  the  general  doctrine  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  territory  subject  to  military  oe<;upation  or  held  as  a  ceded 
conquest  are  governed  in  their  relations  iiiter  se  by  the  municipal  laws 
of  such  territory  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  cession  or  conquest.  Said 
laws,  while  they  are  not  suspended  or  abrogated  by  the  fact  of  military 
occupancy,  may  be  suspended  or  altered  b^^  the  conqueror  during  the 
period  of  the  war  when  he  exercises  the  power  of  supreme  legislator 
as  a  belligerent  right.  (See  Halleck's  Int.  Law,  3d  ed.,  chap.  34, 
sec.  18.) 
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It  is  therefore  necessary  to  deti^riniiie  what  hiws  remained  without 
modification  when  the  war  ended,  and  what  modifications  had  been 
made. 

2.  It  is  also  necessary  to  consider  that  upon  the  occupied  territory 
being  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  of  the  laws  of  the  former  sover- 
eignty which  were  incompatible  with  the  character  and  institutions 
of  our  Government  became  null  of  force  and  void  of  effect.  (Chi.,  R. 
I.  &P.  R  y  Co.  V.  McGlinn,  114  U.  S.,  542,  540;  Am.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Canter, 
1  Pet.,  542;  More  r.  Steinbach,  127  U.  S.,  70,  80.) 

In  Railway  Co.  v.  McGlinn  the  court  say  (p.  546): 

It  i.s  a  general  rule  of  public  law,  recognized  and  acted  upon  by  the  United  States, 
that  whenever  political  jurisdiction  and  legislative  power  over  any  territory  are  trans- 
ferred from  one  nation  or  sovereign  to  another,  the  municipal  lawn  of  the  country, 
that  is,  laws  which  are  intended  for  the  protection  of  private  rights,  continue  in  force 
until  abrogate<l  or  changed  by  the  new  government  or  sovereign.  By  the  cession 
public  property  passes  from  one  government  to  the  other,  but  private  proi)erty  remains 
as  before,  and  with  it  those  municipal  laws  which  are  designed  to  secure  its  peaceful 
use  and  enjoyment.  As  a  matter  of  course,  all  laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations  in 
conflict  with  the  political  character,  institutions,  and  constitution  of  the  new  govern- 
ment are  at  once  displac^ed.  Thus,  upon  a  cession  of  political  jurisdiction  and  legis- 
lative iK)wer — and  the  latter  is  involved  in  the  fonner — to  the  Unitcnl  States,  the  laws 
of  the  country  in  support  of  an  established  religion,  or  abridging  the  freetlom  of  the 
press,  or  authorizing  cruel  and  unusual  punishments,  and  the  like,  would  at  once 
ceaise  to  Ije  of  obligatory  force  without  any  declaration  to  that  effect;  and  the  laws  of 
the  country  on  other  subjects  would  necessarily  Ik^  supersetied  by  existing  laws  of  the 
new  government  upon  the  same  matters.  But  with  respect  to  other  laws  affecting 
jx)esession,  use,  and  transfer  of  proj)erty,  and  designe<l  to  secure  good  onlerand  peace 
in  the  irommunity,  and  promote  its  health  and  prosperity,  which  are  strictly  of  a 
municitml  character,  the  rule  is  general  that  a  change  of  government  leaves  them  in 
force  until,  by  diret^t  action  of  the  new  government,  they  are  alt«re<l  or  rejH»aled. 

Among  other  law^s  which  pass  away  with  a  surrendered  sovereignty 
are  those  relating  to  the  alienation  of  public  property. 
In  More  r.  Steinbju'h  (1^27  U.  S.,  70,  81)  the  court  say: 

The  doctrine  invoked  by  tlie  defendants,  that  the  laws  of  a  conquered  or  ceded 
country,  except  so  far  as  they  may  affect  the  i)olitical  institutions  of  the  new  sover- 
eign, remain  in  force  after  the  conquest  or  cession  until  changtHi  by  him,  does  not 
aid  their  defense.  That  doctrine  has  no  ap}>lication  to  laws  authorizing  the  aliejia- 
tion  of  any  portions  of  the  public  domain,  or  to  officers  ttliargeil  under  the  former 
government  with  that  power.  No  pnjceedings  affecting  the  rights  of  the  new  sover- 
eign over  public  property  can  Ihj  taken  except  in  pursuance  of  his  authority  on  the 
subject.  (See  also  FAy's  Admr.  r.  United  States,  171  U.  S.,  220,  2.30;  United  States  v, 
Vallejo,  1  Black,  541;  Harcourt  v.  Gailliard,  12  Wheat.,  523.) 

3.  While  the  municipal  laws  of  newly  acquired  territory  not  in  con- 
flict with  the  law8  of  the  new  .sovereign  continue  in  force  without  the 
expre.s.sed  assent  or  aflirmative  act  of  the  conqueror,  the  politi(*al  laws 
do  not.  (Halleck's  Int.  Law,  chap.  34,  par.  14.)  However,  such 
political  laws  of  the  prior  sovereignty  as  are  not  in  conflict  with  the 
constitution  or  institution  of  the  new  sovereignty  may  be  continued 
in  force,  if  the  conqueror  siiall   so  dechire   by  aflirmative  act  of  the 
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commander  in  chief  during  the  war,  or  hy  Congress  in  time  of  peace. 
(Ely\s  Administrator  v.  United  States,  171  U.  S.,  220,  231.) 

4.  The  laws  of  the  new  sovereignty  which  praprio  vlgore  extend 
over  the  newly  acquired  territory. 

The  administi*ative  bmnch  of  this  Government,  believing  that  the 
power  of  extending  the  existing  laws  of  the  United  States  over  the 
territories  acquired  by  the  late  treaty  of  cession  with  Spain  is  lodged 
in  Congress,  that  belief  must  be  assented  to  and  respected  by  the  mili- 
tary goverimients  of  said  territory. 

5.  The  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  cession  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  international  law  are  binding  upon  the  military  government, 
not  only  in  a  national  sense,  but  also  as  they  aflfect  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals. (Ex  Parte  Cooper,  143  U.  S.,  472;  Whitney  v,  Robertson, 
124  U.  S.,  190;  Edye  v,  Robertson,  112  U.  S.,  580.) 

6.  An  officer  of  the  United  States  acting  as  a  military  governor  is 
bound  to  ol)ey  the  orders  of  his  superior  officers,  and  to  conform  to 
such  rules,  regulations,  orders,  and  instructions  as  the  home  Govern- 
ment is  authorized  to  make,  either  b}'  virtue  of  its  own  laws  and  prin- 
ciples of  government  or  l)y  the  general  law  of  nations. 

7.  The  military  government  of  Porto  Rico  may  exercise  the  "police 
power  "  of  a  State. 

It  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  officers  of  the 
United  Stiites  Army  who  are  acting  as  governors  and  other  executive 
officei^s  of  the  governments  being  maintained  by  the  United  States  in 
the  territories  ceded  and  relinquished  by  Spain  are  officials  of  the 
United  States,  and  derive  their  authority  from  this  Government,  and 
not  from  the  Crown  of  Spain.  The  right  to  exercise  certain  royal 
prerogatives  which  had  been  possessed  by  the  officers  of  Spain  did  not 
pass  to  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 

In  Munford  v,  Wardwell  (6  Wall.,  423,  436)  the  court  held: 

Mexican  rule  came  to  an  end  in  that  department  on  the  7th  of  July,  1846,  when 
the  government  of  the  same  passed  into  the  control  of  our  military  authorities. 
Municipal  authority  also  was  exercised  for  a  time  by  subordinate  officers  appointed 
by  our  military  commanders.  Such  commander  was  called  military  governor,  and 
for  a  time  he  claime<l  to  exercise  the  same  civil  power  as  that  previously  vested  in 
the  Mexican  governor  of  the  department.  By  virtue  of  that  8upix)sed  authority 
Gen.  S.  N.  Kearney,  March  10,  1847,  as  military  governor  of  the  territory,  granted 
to  the  town  of  San  Francisf^o  all  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
the  beach  and  water  lots  on  the  east  front  of  the  town,  included  between  certain 
described  points,  excej^ting  such  lots  as  might  be  selected  for  government  use.    *    ♦    * 

But  the  power  to  grant  lands  or  confirm  titles  was  never  vested  in  our  military 
governors;  and  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  the  grant  as  originally  made 
was  void  and  of  no  effect.  Nothing  passed  to  the  town  by  the  grant,  and,  of  course, 
the  doings  of  the  alcalde  in  selling  the  lot  in  question  was  a  mere  nullity. 

In  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War  dated  July  10,  1899,  Attorney- 
General  Griggs  (22  Op.,  527)  says: 

By  well-settled  public  law  upon  the  cession  of  territory  ])y  one  nation  to  another, 
either  following  a  (!onquest  or  otherwise,  those  internal  laws  and  regulations  which 
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are  designated  as  municipal  continue  in  force  and  operation  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  afiairs  of  the  people  of  said  territory  until  the  new  sovereignty 
impoees  different  laws  or  regulations. 

Those  laws  which  are  political  in  their  nature  and  pertain  to  the  prerogatives  of 
the  former  government  immediately  cease  upon  the  transfer  of  sovereignty.  Polit- 
ical and  prerogative  rights  are  not  transferred  to  the  succeeding  nation.  Such  laws 
for  the  government  of  municipalities  in  said  territory  as  are  not  dependent  on  the 
will  of  the  former  sovereign  remain  in  force.  Such  laws  a.s  require  for  their  com- 
plete execution  the  exercise  of  the  will,  grace,  or  discretion  of  the  former  sovereign 
would  probably  be  held  to  l)e  ineffective  under  the  succeetiing  i)ower. 

Whether  or  not  the  prerogative  rights  of  the  sovereign  of  Spain 
passed  by  the  cession  to  the  sovereign  people  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  discuss.  The  Fedei-al  Government  of  the  United 
States  derives  such  powers  as  it  posse^sses  from  the  people,  by  and 
through  the  Constitution,  wherein  said  powers  are  enumerated. 

As  was  said  in  Pollard's  Lessee  v,  Hagan  (8  How.,  225): 

It  can  not  be  a<imitted  that  the  King  of  Spain  could,  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  impart 
to  the  Unite*!  States  any  of  his  royal  prerogatives;  and  much  less  can  it  be  admitted 
that  they  have  capacity  to  receive  or  power  to  exercise  them. 

It  is  important  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  he^d  of  the  military 
government  of  Porto  Rico  may  now  exercise  the  power  of  legislation. 
In  time  of  war  and  in  territory  affected  by  military  operations  undoubt- 
edly the  head  of  a  military  government  may  exercise  this  power. 
War  no  longer  exists  in  Porto  Rico.  The  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  has  attached  permanently  to  the  island,  and  the  (Tovernment  of 
the  United  States  is  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  territory.  The 
right  to  legif^late  therefor  now  belongs  to  Congress,  and  I  see  no  rea- 
son for  asserting  that  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  has  been  suspended 
or  Congress  in  any  way  incapacitated  for  exercising  this  right.  It  is 
the  inability  of  the  duly  authorized  agency  of  government  to  perform 
its  proper  function  which  authorizes  the  performance  of  that  function 
by  martial  rule.  As  to  legislation  for  Porto  Rico,  this  justification 
can  not  be  asserted. 

Notwithstanding  this  want  of  authority  to  legislate,  the  head  of 
the  military  government  of  civil  affairs  in  Porto  Rico  is  at  liberty  to 
issue  military  orders  which  the  inhabitants  are  bound  to  obey.  His 
warrant  therefor  is  the  via  major  at  his  command  and  constitutes  an 
authority  akin  to  the  police  power  of  a  Stsite.  Therefore  such  orders 
should  relate  exclusiv^ely  to  the  internal  or  domestic  affairs  of  the 
island.  These  oiders  differ  from  legislation  in  that  they  lack  abiding 
force  or  permanency,  since  their  force  would  cease  upon  the  military 
government  being  withdrawn,  unless  Congress,  by  appropriate  action, 
should  continue  them  in  force  and  effect. 

In  respect  of  the  exercise  of  this  authority,  it  is  necessar^^  for  those 
charged  with  the  high  duty  of  administering  military  government  to 
bear  in  mind  that  a  military  government  in  time  of  peace  is  not  only 
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a  lawful  gov-ernment,  hut  also  a  govornraeut  of  law,  and  that  law  is — 
to  quote  Blac'kstone — 

a  rule  of  civil  conduct  pre8cril)ecl  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  state;  *  *  *  not 
a  transient,  sudden  order  from  a  superior  to  or  concerning  a  [)aiticular  person,  but 
something  permanent,  uniform,  and  universal. 

It  is  also  important  to  ascertain  if  the  head  of  the  military  govern- 
ment of  Porto  Rico  may  exercise  the  powers  of  the  judicial  branch  of 
government.  The  functions  performed  by  the  judiciary  are  essential 
to  good  government,  and  therefore  must  be  performed  in  Porto  Rico. 
The  jurisdiction  to  exercise  judicial  authority  in  territory  to  which  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  has  attached  differs  from  that  of  legis- 
lation, in  that  the  jurisdiction  to  legislate  is  conferred  upon  Congress 
by  the  fact  of  the  sovereignty  attaching,  while  the  Federal  courts  of 
the  United  States,  being  dependent  upon  Congress  for  their  tcM-ritorial 
and  other  jurisdiction,  mast  await  appropriate  action  by  Congress  for 
jurisdiction  over  newly  acquired  territory.  Meanwhile  the  necessity 
for  judicial  action  continues,  and  the  military  government  is  called  upon 
to  meet  the  necessity.  Article  XII  of  the  treaty  of  p(*ace  (189S)  clearly 
contemplates  that  the  ordinary  courts  of  the  prior  government  will 
continue  in  existence,  and  such  is  the  usage  of  nations.  If  these  courts 
are  found  inadequate  to  deal  with  the  domestic  or  internal  situation 
arising  by  reason  of  the  questions  involved  in  the  relations  sustained  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  inte7'  se^  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  head 
of  the  military  government  of  the  island  would  be  authorized  to  dis- 
charge the  necessary  functions,  and  to  accomplish  said  purpose  may 
designate  instruments  therefor,  to  wit,  courts.  As  shown  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  these  courts  in  Porto 
Rico  could  not  be  authorized  by  the  President  to  pass  upon  rights  p>os- 
sessed  by  the  United  States,  nor  could  they  be  given  jurisdiction  in 
admiralty  matters.  Their  powers  must  be  confined  to  internal  and 
domestic  matters,  such  as  are  controlled  by  the  laws  regulating  the 
personal  relations  which  the  inhabitants  sustain  to  each  other  as  indi- 
vidual members  of  society. 

Governor  Clail)orne  as  the  head  of  the  militiry  government  in 
Louisiana  and  Major-General  Jackson  as  military  governor  of  East 
and  West  Florida,  in  time  of  peace,  exercised  the  powers  of  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  branches  of  the  government.  Jackson  declared 
enacted  a  large  number  of  statutes,  several  of  which  were  subse- 
quently repealed  by  Congress,  and  as  the  supreme  court  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  territory  he  heard  and  determined  a  rmmber  of  cases 
brought  before  him.  But  it  is  important  to  remember  that  Congress 
by  legislative  enactment  had  authorized  the  exercise  of  the  legislative 
and  judicial  power  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  military  govern- 
ment in  Louisiana  and  Florida. 
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CUBA. 


The  conditions  existing  in  Cuba  differ  materially  from  those  pre- 
vailing in  Porto  Rico,  as  do  also  the  powers  of  the  military  government. 

The  sovereignty  of  Spain  has  been  withdrawn  from  Cuba,  but  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  has  not  attached  thereto,  and  the  sov- 
ereignty, declared  by  Congress  to  be  possessed  bj  the  people  of  the 
island,  remains  dormant.  Under  these  conditions  the  military  govern- 
ment of  Cuba  continues  to  be  a  substitute  for  sovereijjnty,  as  though 
the  question  of  sovereignty  were  still  pending  the  outcome  of  a  war. 
It  appears  to  the  writer  that  under  this  condition  the  military  govern- 
ment of  Cuba  may  exercise  such  powei*8  of  sovereignty  as  are  necessary 
for  the  successful  conduct  of  the  internal  affairs  of  government,  sub- 
ject to  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  ideas  and  theories  of  government 
prevailing  under  the  sovereignty  by  which  it  W8w  created  and  the 
orders  of  the  superior  officials  and  authorities  of  the  sovereignty  by 
which  said  military  gov^ernment  is  sustained.  (Regulations  for  United 
States  Army,  Art.  VI,  sec.  65.) 

It  must  also  bo  considered  that  the  purposes  respecting  Cuba  for 
which  the  war  powers  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  were 
called  into  activitv  and  the  militarv  forces  of  the  United  States  sent 
into  that  island  are  not  yet  accomplished.  Congress,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  ^reat  sovereign  powers  possessed  by  the  United  States  as  a 
member  of  the  family  of  nations,  directed  the  commander  in  chief  of 
our  military  forces  to  employ  the  militaiy  branch  of  our  Government 
(a)  to  compel  Spain  to  relinquish  sovereignty  in  Cuba;  (J)  to  effect  the 
pacification  of  the  island;  (c)  to  enable  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  to 
establish  a  stable,  independent  government. 

These  purposes  were  declared  and  the  order  for  their  accomplish- 
ment issued  to  the  commander  in  chief  by  the  adoption  of  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  for  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  people  of  Cuba,  demanding 
that  the  Government  of  Spain  relinquiflh  its  authority  and  goveniment  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  and 
to  withdraw  its  land  and  naval  forces  from  Cuba  and  Cuban  waters,  and  directing  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  use  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  to  carry  these  resolutions 
into  effect. 

Whereas  the  abhorrent  conditions  which  liave  existed  for  more  than  three  years 
in  the  island  of  Cuba,  so  near  our  own  borders,  have  shocked  the  moral  sense  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  have  been  a  clisjrrace  to  Christian  civilization,  culminat- 
ing, as  they  have,  in  the  destruction  of  a  United  States  battle  ship  with  two  hundred 
and  aixtv-six  of  its  officers  and  crew,  while  on  a  friendly  visit  in  the  harbor  of 
Havana,  and  can  not  longer  be  endured,  as  has  been  set  forth  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  April  eleventh,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-eight,  upon  which  the  action  of  Congress  was  invited:  Therefore, 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represenlatire8  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

First  That  the  people  of  the  island  of  Cuba  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free 
and  independent. 
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Second.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  deiuand,  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  <loes  hereby  demand,  that  the  (lovernment  of  Spain  at  once 
reUnquish  its  authority  and  government  in  the  island  of  Cuba  and  withdraw  its 
land  and  naval  forces  from  Cul>a  and  Cuban  waters. 

Third.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  directed  and 
empowered  to  use  the  entire  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  to  call 
into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States  the  militia  of  the  several  States,  to  such 
extent  as  may  l)e  necessary  to  carry  these  resolutions  into  effect 

Fourth.  That  the  United  States  hereby  disclaims  any  disposition  or  intention  to 
exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  or  control  over  said  island  except  for  the  pacifica- 
tion thereof,  and  ai^serts  its  determination,  when  that  is  accomplished,  to  leave  the 
government  and  control  of  the  island  to  its  people. 

Approved  April  20,  1898. 

(30th  U.  S.  Stats.,  pp.  7:«,  739.) 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  Crown  of  Spain  had  seen  fit  to  peat^eably 
relinquish  sovereignty  in  Cuba  and  turn  over  ibs  subjects  in  the  island, 
their  personal  and  property  rights,  and  the  public  property  belonging 
to  the  Spanish  Government  situate  In  Cuba,  to  the  care  of  the  United 
States,  relying  upon  the  declaration  of  Congress  that  the  United  States 
would  accomplish  the  pacification  of  the  island  and  erect  therein  a 
stable,  independent  government.  Would  not  the  commander  in  chief 
of  the  military  force  charged  with  carrying  out  such  declaration  right- 
fully exercise  such  powers  of  a  belligerent  as  were  necessarj^  to  accom- 
plish the  undertaking? 

Instead  of  pursuing  the  course  supposed,  Spain  elected  to  go  to  war. 
Congress  thereupon  declared  the  war  existing,  by  the  passage  of  the 
following  act: 

AN  ACT  declaring  that  war  exisUs  l)etwceii  tlie  United  St^itex  of  America  and  the  Kingdom  of  Spain. 

Be  it  aiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kepreseritaiives  of  the  Uniled  States  of  -lin4?rica 
in  Congreiw  (Wiembledy 

First.  That  war  l)e,  and  the  panie  is  here>)y,  declared  to  exist,  and  that  war  has 
existed  piiice  the  twenty-first  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight,  inchiding  said  day,  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Spain. 

Second.  That  the  President  of  the  TInite<i  States  In?,  and  he  hereby  is,  directed  and 
empowere<i  to  use  the  entire  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  to  call 
into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States  the  militia  of  the  several  States,  to  such 
extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  this  act  into  etfect. 

Approved  April  2o,  1898. 

(30th  r.  S.  Stats.,  p.  364.) 

As  directed  to  do  by  this  act,  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  proceeded  to  caiTV  on  the  war  so  declared  to  exist,  and  com- 
pelled Spanish  sovereignty  to  withdraw  from  Cuba  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain  to  sue  for  peace.  This  war  was  a  mere  incident  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  declared  by  the  Congressional  resolu- 
tion of  April  20,  1898.  It  was  an  obstacle  encountered  by  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  in  carrying  out  the  order  given  him  by  Congress  in 
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said  resolution.  But  said  order  was  not  complied  with  nor  the  work 
ended  to  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  devoted  the  Army 
and  Navy,  when  Spanish  sovereignty  was  expelled.  The  pacification 
of  the  island  was  yet  to  be  effected.  The  prejudices,  animosities, 
hatreds,  strifes,  resulting  from  many  years  of  internal  warfare,  were 
to  be  allayed  and  the  inhabitants  molded  into  a  homogeneous  whole 
on  which  the  foundations  of  a  nation  might  rest,  and  thereafter  a 
government  constructed  which  would  give  to  the  island  and  its 
inhabitants  peace,  prosperity,  and  the  largest  degree  of  liberty  consist- 
ent with  the  maintenance  of  individual  rights  and  collective  tran- 
quillity. 

As  from  time  to  time  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  was  forced  to  aban- 
don the  various  sections  of  said  island  and  the  territory  became 
subject  to  military  occupation  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States, 
there  was  installed  a  government  of  civil  affairs  in  said  sections, 
whereby  was  maintained  the  protection  of  individual  and  property 
rights  for  which  governments  are  established.  Eventually  said  gov- 
ernment extended  over  the  entire  island. 

If  the  doctrine  is  correct  that  a  militaiy  government  is  a  substitute, 
ad  vnterim^  for  sovereignty,  and  further,  that  the  purposes  for  which 
the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  were  sent  into  Cuba  are 
uncompleted,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  said  military  government 
may  properly  exercise  the  rights  of  a  belligerent  without  regard  to 
the  fact  that  the  war  has  ended.* 

Speaking  of  the  powers  exercised  by  the  officer  in  command  in 
Texas  under  the  reconstruction  acts,  the  supreme  court  of  Texas  say: 

In  Texas  this  officer  exercised  powers  legislative  and  executive,  if  not  judicial. 
(Daniel  v.  Hutcheson,  S6  Texas,  57.) 

In  the  same  case  the  court  sav: 

That  the  State  was  governed  by  military  law,  even  though  its  own  laws  may  to 
some  extent  have  been  recognized  and  administered,  must  be  considered  an  estab- 
lished fact. 

The  power  of  the  United  States  Government  to  impose  such  a  rule  upon  the  State 
must  be  recognized  as  fully,  under  the  facts  existing,  as  though  Texas  had  thereto- 
fore been  an  independent  sovereignty,  having  no  relation  to  the  United  States  than 
that  usually  sustained  by  one  independent  nation  to  another. 

Civil  war  had  existed  of  magnitude  seldom  exceeded,  resulting  in  the  overthrow- 
by  force  of  arms  of  the  cause  the  State  had  espoused  and  the  occupation  of  her  ter- 
ritory by  a  hostile  army. 

This  occupancy  was  continued,  and  under  the  laws  of  war  furnished  ground  for 
the  establishment  of  military  law.     (66  Texas,  p.  60. ) 


•In  letter  to  Secretary  of  War,  dated  September  8,  1900,  the  Attomey-Greneral 
says:  "Cuba,  therefore,  rightly  continues  to  be  governed  under  the  law  of  belligerent 
right  ♦  *  ♦  According  to  the  law  of  belligerent  right  *  *  ♦  the  conqueror 
may  make  such  new  laws,  rules  and  regulations  as  he  sees  fit"     (See  poBt.^  370.) 

13636—02 ^3 
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In  another  case  the  supreme  cx)urt  of  Texas,  in  speaking  of  the 
reconstruction  acts,  say: 

Tlie  National  Legislature  used  its  legitimate  powers  with  moderation  and  magna- 
nimity, endeavored  to  encourage  the  formation  of  republican  governments  in  these 
States  and  bring  the  people  back  to  a  due  appreciation  of  the  law  and  of  the  liberty 
which  is  secured  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  every  citizen  under  the  Constitution.  (33 
Texas,  570. ) 

It  is  true  that  the  authority  to  exercise  the  legislative  and  judicial 
authority  was  conferred  upon  the  officers  in  command  of  the  several 
military  districts  created  by  the  reconstruction  acts,  by  Congress;  yet 
when  the  war  powers  of  the  nation  are  called  into  ac^tion,  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  our  military  forces  may  confer  a  like  authority,  in 
territory  affected  by  military  operations,  upon  the  military  commanders. 

IV. 

SHOITLD  C0H0SE88  BE  HrVOKES  TO  ABSTTKE  SIBEGTIOH  AKD  COHTBCL  DT  THE 
CONDVCT  OF  THE  KILITABY  OOVEBinCENT  07  CVBA1 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States  were  not  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  he  would  have  little,  if  any,  authority 
to  participate  in  the  government  of  civil  affairs  in  Cuba.  Such  author- 
ity as  he  possesses  in  connection  with  said  government  belongs  to  and 
is  to  be  exercised  by  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  military  forces  of 
the  United  States.  This  results  from  the  fact  that  the  only  powei's  of 
the  United  States  which  anyone  is  authorized  to  exercise  in  the  island 
of  Cuba  are  the  war  powers  of  this  nation;  and  the  only  instrument  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  authorized  by  Congress  or  by  our  theory 
of  government  to  exercise  said  war  powers  in  Cuba  is  the  military  arm 
or  branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  general  proposition,  it  is  true  that  wherever  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States  attaches  the  Congress  may  prescribe  the  ways 
and  means,  the  manner,  and  methods  by  which  such  sovereignty  is 
to  be  asserted. 

This  presents  the  inquiry:  lias  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States 
attached  to  Cuba  ?  Did  not  the  resolution  of  Congress  passed  April 
20,  1898,  recognize  and  declare  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  was 
in  the  people  of  Cuba  and  further  that  the  United  States  disclaimed 
the  right  or  intention  of  securing,  assuming,  or  exercising  sovereignty 
in  Cuba?  Is  not  Congress,  by  its  own  acts,  estopped  from  legislating 
in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  civil  government  in  Cuba? 

The  character  of  the  military  government  now  being  maintained  in 
Cuba  has  been  discussed  at  length  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  it 
continues  to  derive  its  powers  from  the  laws  and  usages  of  war,  if  not 
-flo/grante^  at  least  nonclum  cessante  hello.  If  this  proposition  is  correct, 
it  follows  that  the  Commander  in  Chief  in  conducting  said  government 
exercises  the  right  of  a  belligerent.     In  other  words,  the  operations  of 
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said  government  are  to  be  considered  as  being  the  same  as  the  military 
operations  of  a  belligerent.  What  power  has  Congress  to  direct  the 
operations  of  our  militaiy  forces  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  a  war  in 
a  foreign  country  'i 

Chief  Justice  Chase,  in  the  minority  opinion  in  Ex  parte  Milligan, 
said  (4  Wall.,  139): 

Congress  has  the  power  not  only  to  raise  and  support  and  govern  armies,  but  to 
declare  war.  It  has,  therefore,  the  power  to  provide  by  law  for  carrying  on  war. 
This  power  necessarily  extends  to  all  legislation  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  war 
with  vigor  and  success,  exctfi  such  as  irUerferes  with  the  command  of  the  forces  and  the 
conduct  of  campaigns.  That  power  and  duty  belong  to  the  President  as  Commander 
in  Chief.  Both  these  powers  are  derived  from  the  Constitution,  but  neither  is  defined 
by  that  instrument.  Their  extent  must  be  determined  by  their  nature  and  by  the 
principles  of  our  institutions. 

The  power  )o  make  the  necessary  laws  is  in  Congress;  the  power  to  execute  in  the 
President.  Both  powers  imply  many  subordinate  and  auxiliary  powers.  Each 
includes  all  authorities  essential  to  its  due  exercise.  But  neither  can  the  President, 
in  war  more  than  in  peace,  intrude  upon  the  proper  authority  of  Congress,  nor  Con- 
ffrem  upon  the  proper  authority  of  the  President, 

Of  necessity,  a  military  government  resorts  to  martial  rule,  or  mar- 
tial law.  Should  Congress  undertake  to  legislate  for  a  military  gov- 
ernment and  prescribe  the  rules  and  regulations  of  its  conduct.  Congress 
would  enter  upon  the  dangerous  undertaking  of  giving  to  martial  law 
the  sanction  and  fixed  character  of  legislative  enactment.  Under  our 
theory  of  government  martial  rule,  whether  exercised  by  a  military 
government  or  the  military  arm  of  a  civil  government,  arises  from 
necessity 5  ceases  with  the  necessity,  and  during  its  continuance  its  every 
act  must  be  justified  by  necessity.  Herein  is  to  be  found  the  safeguard 
against  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  military  power  in  time  of  martial  rule. 
The  military  person  exercising  power  under  martial  rule  is  liable  to  be 
called  before  the  courts,  after  martial  rule  has  ceased,  and  required  to 
justify  his  action  by  showing  the  necessity  therefor  or  respond  in 
damages. 

In  Mitchell  v.  Harmony  (13  How.,  115,  134)  the  court  say: 

But  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  tliat  in  all  of  these  cases  the  danger  must  l>e  imme- 
diate and  impending,  or  the  necessity  urgent  for  the  public  service,  such  as  will  not 
admit  of  delay  and  where  the  action  of  the  civil  authority  would  l)e  too  late  in  provid- 
ing the  means  which  the  occasion  calls  for.  It  is  impossible  to  define  the  particular 
circumstances  of  danger  or  necessity  in  which  this  power  may  be  lawfully  exercised. 
Every  case  must  depend  on  its  own  circumstances.  It  is  the  emergency  that  gives 
the  right,  and  the  emergency  must  be  shown  to  exist  before  the  taking  can  be  justified. 

But  if  Congress  has  the  authority  and  shall  exercise  it  and  make 
martial  rule  the  subject  of  legislation,  then  the  justification  of  the  acts 
of  persons  enforcing  martial  rule  becomes  a  question  of  law  and  not  of 
necessity.  The  legislative  act  would  be  a  justification  which  could  not 
be  impeached,  and  the  person  injured  would  be  without  remedy. 
(Cooley's  Constitutional  Law,  p.  148;  Griffin  v.  Wilcox,  21  Ind.,  370; 
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Johnson  v,  Jones,  44  111.,  142;  Hare's  American  Constitutional  Law, 
vol.  2,  p.  968;  Pomeroy's  Constitutional  Law,  sec.  709  et  seq.) 

If  Congress  regulates  the  exercise  of  that  military  power  over  civil 
rights  which  we  call  martial  law,  the  military  person  who  acts  within 
the  limits  of  such  legislation  would  be  protected  by  it,  for  the  act  of 
Congress  would  be  an  exercise  of  its  political  power,  and  the  necessity 
therefor  or  the  expediency  thereof  could  not  be  inquired  into  by  the 
courts. 

Bennett's  edition  of  Pomeroy's  Constitutional  Law  lays  down  the 
rule  as  follows: 

This  military  law — or,  in  other  words,  this  code  of  positive,  enacted,  statutory  rules 
for  the  government  of  the  land  and  naval  forces — is  something  very  different  from 
martial  law,  which,  if  it  exists  at  all,  is  unwritten,  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  means 
and  methods  by  which  the  Commander  in  Chief  may  wage  effective  war,  something 
above  and  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress;  for  that  body  has  no  direct  authority 
over  the  actual  conduct  of  hostilities  when  war  has  been  initiated.     (Sec  469,  p.  385. ) 

The  same  author  further  says: 

When  actual  hostilities  have  commenced,  either  through  a  formal  declaration 
made  by  Congress  or  a  belligerent  attack  made  by  a  foreign  government  which  the 
President  must  repel  by  force,  another  branch  of  his  function  as  Commander  in 
Chief  comes  into  play.  He  wages  war;  Congress  does  not.  The  Legislature  may,  it 
is  true,  control  the  course  of  hostilities  in  an  indirect  manner,  for  it  must  bestow  all 
the  military  means  and  instruments;  but  it  can  not  interfere  in  any  direct  manner 
with  the  actual  belligerent  operations.  Wherever  be  the  theater  of  the  warlike 
movements,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  whether  on  land  or  on  the  sea,  whether 
there  be  an  invasion  or  a  rebellion,  the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief  must  eon- 
duct  those  movements;  he  possesses  the  sole  authority  and  is  clothed  with  the  sole 
responsibility.     (Sec.  706,  p.  591.) 

PHILIPPINE  ARCHIPELAGO. 

The  Philippine  Archipelago  was  not  included  in  the  Congressional 
resolution  approved  April  20, 1898,  and  the  military  government  estab- 
lished in  those  islands  was  originally  an  instrument  for  promoting  the 
war  with  Spain.  Although  the  United  States  has  acquired  the  rights 
of  sovereignty  over  those  islands,  it  has  not  entered  into  peaceable  and 
undisputed  possession  thereof.  In  establishing  that  possession  it 
encounters  an  armed  insurrection,  against  which  it  is  conducting  mili- 
tary operations  and  with  the  forces  of  which  it  is  engaged  in  active 
hostilities.  The  military  government  of  the  islands  has  been  continued 
and  is  now  utilized  as  a  means  of  suppressing  said  armed  insurrection, 
and  therefore  is  authorized  to  exercise  the  rights  of  a  belligerent. 


The  Secretary  of  War  approved  the  views  set  forth  in  the  foregoing 
report,  and  the  policy  of  the  War  Department,  in  respect  of  said  mili- 
tary governments,  has  accorded  with  the  principles  discussed  and  cou- 
clusions  reached  therein. 
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[Case  No.  1444,  Division  of  Insnlar  Aflain,  War  Department.] 

LEGAL  STATUS  OF  THE  TEERITOET  AND  INHABITAVTS  OF  THE 
ISLANDS  ACaXTIEED  BT  THE  XnnTED  STATES  DXTBIVa  THE 
WAE  WITH  SPAIH,  COKSIDEEED  WITH  EEFEEEKCE  TO  THE 
TEABITOEIAL  BOTJKDABIES,  THE  COKSTITTTTIOir,  AND  LAWS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

[Submitted  February  12, 1900.  Printed  aa  a  War  Department  publication  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
War.  Printed  as  a  Senate  Document  (two  editions)  by  order  of  the  Senate,  Fifty-sixth  Coni^r^s, 
first  ses«1on,  Doc.  No.  234.  By  order  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (Res.  No.  197,  Fifty-sixth  Con- 
gress) 10,000  additional  copies  were  printed  for  the  use  of  the  House.] 

Sir:  In  response  to  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  upon 
the  following  questions  of  law: 

1.  Have  the  territorial  boundaries  of  the  United  States  been  extended 
to  embrace  the  islands  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  the  island  of 
Guam,  and  the  island  of  Porto  Rico? 

2.  Are  said  islands  and  their  inhabitants  bound  and  benefited,  privi- 
leged and  conditioned  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States? 

3.  Has  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  jurisdiction  to  legislate  for 
said  islands  and  their  inhabitants? 

4.  Must  such  legislation  conform  to  the  constitutional  requirements 
regarding  territory  within  the  boundaries  of  the  several  States  of  the 
United  States  and  citizens  domiciled  therein  ? 

The  power  to  extend  or  contract  the  territorial  boundaries  of  the 
United  States  is  vested  in  the  political  branch  of  our  Government, 
to  wit,  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  acting  with  the  approval  of  the 
Executive.  It  is  not  to  be  exercised  bv  the  President,  either  as  Chief 
Executive  or  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  militarv  forces.  The  terri- 
tonal  V>oundaries  of  the  United  States  do  not  advance  with  its  success- 
ful armies  nor  retire  before  an  invading  foe.  (Fleming  et  al.  v.  Page, 
9  How.  (U.  S.),  603;  United  States  v.  Rice,  4  Wheat.  (U.  S.),  246.) 

The  United  States  derives  the  right  to  acquire  territory  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  nation;  to  speak  more  definitely,  a  sovereign  nation. 
Such  a  nation  has  an  inherent  right  to  acquire  territory,  similar  to  the 
inherent  right  of  a  person  to  acquire  property.  (American  Ins.  Co. 
V.  Canter,  1  Peters,  542;  Mormon  Church  v.  United  States,  136  U.  S., 
1,  42.) 

In  fact,  the  territory,  i.  e.,  the  stretch  of  country,  when  acquired 
by  conquest,  treaty,  or  discovery,  is  at  first  a  possession  appertaining 
or  prop)erty  belonging  to  the  United  States.  The  subsequent  erection 
therein  of  a  political  entity  or  government,  whether  State  or  Territo- 
rial, and  the  bestowal  of  citizenship  upon  the  inhabitants  are  acts  of 
grace  on  the  part  of  the  new  owner  or  sovereign.     Such  acts  of  grace 
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are  sometimes  stipulated  for  with  the  former  sovereign,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  instances  of  Louisiana  and  Upper  California,  or  omitted,  as  in 
the  instance  of  the  islands  lately  surrendered  by  Spain. 

The  opportunity  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  may 
be  aflforded  Congress  by  the  successful  conduct  of  a  war  by  the  Execu- 
tive as  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  as  in  the  war 
with  Mexico;  or  by  diplomatic  negotiations,  as  in  the  instance  of 
Louisiana;  or  by  the  proflfer  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  terri- 
tory, as  of  Texas  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  or  by  discovery,  as  of  the 
Navassa  Island;  or  by  prior  and  long-continued  occupation,  as  of 
Oregon. 

The  opportunity  being  aflforded  Congress,  that  body  acts  as  its  -dis- 
cretion determines.  It  may  accept  or  reject  as  it  sees  fit.  It  was 
only  after  several  years  of  deliberation  that  Congress  completed  the 
transfer  of  the  Floridas  and  utterly  rejected  the  proffer  of  Santo 
Domingo. 

During  the  progress  of  the  debate  in  the  House  on  the  Louisiana 
purchase  treaty  Mr.  G.  Griswold  said: 

If  the  right  of  extending  our  territory  be  given  by  the  Constitution  its  exercise 
is  vested  in  the  legislative  branches  of  the  Government  (Annals  of  Congress,  1809-4, 
p.  433. ) 

John  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  said: 

If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  possess  the  constitutional  power  to 
acquire  territory  from  foreign  states,  the  Executive,  as  the  organ  by  which  we  com- 
municate with  such  states,  must  be  the  prime  agent  in  negotiating  such  an  acquisi- 
tion. Conceding,  then,  that  the  power  of  confirming  this  act  and  annexing  to  the 
United  States  the  territory  thus  acquired  uUimalely  rests  with  Congress  ♦  *  *.  (Annals 
of  Congress,  1803-4,  p.  436. ) 

Congress,  having  determined  to  accept  the  proflfer  of  territory,  may 
follow  one  of  several  procedures.  In  the  instance  of  Texas  the  coui-se 
pursued  was  to  incorporate  the  existing  State  into  the  Union  upon  a 
footing  of  equality  with  the  other  States  thereof.  In  the  instance  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  the  right  was  exercised  by  passing  a  joint  reso- 
lution. In  other  instances  the  acquisition  of  territory  was  made  by 
means  of  treaties  duly  negotiated  and  thereafter  ratified  by  the  Senate, 
approved  by  the  Executive,  an  exchange  of  ratifications  had  and  proc- 
lamation made,  whereby  the  United  States  became  bound  and  its 
national  honor  pledged  to  carry  out  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty.  But 
in  many  respects  a  treaty  is  not  self-operating. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  treaty  stipulates  for  that  which  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  Congressional  enactment;  in  which  case  Congress, 
i.  e.,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  must  exercise  the 
powers  of  legislation  in  regard  thereto  before  such  stipulation  is 
eflfective.  The  ratification  of  a  treaty  by  the  Senate  creates  a  contract 
but  does  not  execute  it.  When  a  treaty  requires  legislative  enact- 
ments before  it  can  become  operative  it  will  take  eflfect  as  a  national 
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compact  on  being  proclaimed,  but  it  can  not  become  operative  as  to 
the  particular  engagements  until  the  requisite  legislation  has  taken 
place.  (Foster  et  al.  v,  Neilson,  2  Peters,  253,  814-315;  United  States 
V.  Arredondo,  6  Peters,  691,  734r-735;  Op.  Atty.  Gen.,  vol.  6,  p.  750; 
also  id.,  p.  296.) 

The  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  London,  1794,  negotiated  by  Jay 
during  Washington's  Administration,  was  the  first  concluded  with  a 
foreign  power  by  the  United  States  under  its  present  fomi  of  govern- 
ment. After  its  ratification  this  treaty  was  communicated  to  Congress 
for  the  information  and  guidance  of  that  body  in  preparing  the  legis- 
lation necessary  to  render  the  treaty  effective.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives took  the  position  that  the  assent  of  that  lx)dy  was  necessaiy 
to  the  validity  of  a  treaty.  This  was  controverted  by  President  .Wash- 
ington, and  receded  from  by  the  House.  (Annals,  first  session  Fourth 
Congress,  pp.  759-772.)  Subsequently  a  resolution  was  introduced  in 
the  House  that  provision  for  rendering  the  treatj^  effective  should  be 
made  by  law  duly  enacted.  This  gave  rise  to  an  animated  debate,  but 
the  resolution  passed  by  a  vote  of  51  to  48.  (Annals,  firet  session 
Fourth  Congress,  p.  940.) 

This  question  was  also  discussed  in  connection  with  the  legislation 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  treaty  relating  to  the  purchase  of  Louisiana. 
(Annals,  first  session  Eighth  Congress.) 

In  1816  the  Senate  passed  an  act  to  caiTy  into  effect  the  commercial 
convention  of  1815  with  Great  Britain.  The  act  provided  that  so  much 
of  any  existing  act  as  might  be  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
vention should  cease  to  be  of  force  and  effect.  The  House  passed  an 
act,  in  several  sections,  enacting  seAatim  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 
The  Senate  claimed  that  the  treaty  was  operative  of  itself,  and  there- 
fore the  act  should  be  declaratory  only.  The  House  insisted  that  leg- 
islation was  necessary  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Each  body  ref  usc^d  to 
recede.  A  conference  committee  agreed  upon  a  bill  which  was  then 
enacted.  (3  U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  255.)  The  principle  upon  which  an 
agreement  was  reached  was  reported  to  the  House  as  follows: 

Your  committee  understood  the  committee  of  the  Senate  to  admit  the  principle 
contended  for  by  the  House  that  while  some  treaties  migrht  not  require,  others  may 
require,  legislative  provision  to  carry  them  into  effect;  that  the  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion how  far  such  provision  was  necessary  must  be  founded  upon  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  treaty  itself.     (Annals,  first  session  Fourteenth  Congress,  p.  36. ) 

The  subject  was  again  before  Congress  when  the  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  the  purchase  of  Alaska  was  under  consideration  (1,  2,  3, 
4,  and  5,  Globe,  second  session  Fortieth  Congress),  and  was  disposed 
of  by  the  House  accepting  from  a  conference  committee  a  preamble 
reciting  that  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 'Hhat  the  United  States 
shall  accept  of  such  cession  *  *  *  can  not  be  carried  into  full  force 
and  effect  except  by  legislation,  to  which  the  consent  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  is  necessary."    (15  U.  S.  Stat.,  198.) 
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The  repoi-t  of  the  conference  committee  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  and  therebj'^  Congress  declares  that  the 
cession  of  territory  to  the  United  States  must  be  eflfected  by  legisla- 
tive enactment;  that  is,  the  assent  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  must 
be  secured. 

At  the  time  the  Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  thirteen  original 
States  many  of  them  claimed  to  own  unoccupied  temtory,  in  some 
cases  entirely  detached  from  the  State  itself.  These  claims  were  in 
some  instances  conflicting.  Several  States  claimed  authority  over  the 
same  area.  The  ownership  of  these  western  lands  by  individual  States 
was  distasteful  to  those  States  which  did  not  share  therein,  mainly  on 
the  ground  that  the  resources  of  the  General  Government,  to  which  all 
contributed,  were  taxed  for  the  protection  and  development  of  said 
regions,  while  the  advantages  inured  to  the  benefit  of  but  a  few.  On 
this  ground  several  of  the  States  refused  to  ratify  the  Constitution 
until  this  matter  had  been  settled  by  the  cession  of  these  tracts  to  the 
General  Government. 

Moved  by  these  arguments  and  by  the  consideration  that  the  conflict 
of  claims  was  pregnant  with  serious  difficulties,  Congress,  by  resolution 
of  October  30, 1779,  requested  several  of  the  States  to  forbear  settling 
or  issuing  warrants  or  grants  for  said  lands.  This  was  transmitted  to 
the  different  States.  The  several  States  claiming  to  own  said  lands 
responded  to  this  request  by  transfers  of  the  territor}'^  so  claimed  to 
the  General  Government.  The  first  transfer  was  made  by  the  State  of 
New  York  on  March  1,  1781,  and  the  last  by  the  State  of  Georgia 
April  24,  1802.  A  single  instance  will  serve  to  show  the  course  pur- 
sued. The  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  passed  an 
act  entitled  ^'An  act  for  the  purpose  of  ceding  to  the  United  States  of 
America  certain  western  lands  therein  described." 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  created  by  said  act  Samuel  Johnston  and 
Benjamin  Hawkins,  at  that  time  United  States  Senators  from  North 
Carolina,  executed  a  deed  of  cession  of  said  lands  to  the  United  States 
and  presented  the  same  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  There- 
upon the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  passed  "An  act  to 
accept  a  cession  of  the  claims  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to  a 
certain  district  of  western  territory."  This  act  recited  that  ''a  deed 
of  cession  having  been  executed,  and  in  the  Senate  offered  for  accept- 
ance to  the  United  States  of  the  claims  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
to  a  district  of  territory  therein  described,  which  deed  is  in  the  words 
following:    *    ♦    ♦ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of  America 
in  Congress  assembledy  That  said  deed  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  accepted. 

Approved,  April  2,  1790.     (1  U.  S.  Stat.,  chap.  6,  pp.  106,  109.) 
It  would  seem  that  if  Congressional  legislation  were  necessary  to 
complete  the  incorporation  of  territory  into  the  United  States  upon 
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transfer  from  one  of  its  component  States,  such  Congi*essional  action 
would  be  equally  necessary  where  a  transfer  is  from  a  foreign  State. 

That  it  IS  necessary  to  secure  the  assent  of  Congress  in  order  that 
the  territorial  boundaries  of  the  United  States  may  be  extended  to 
include  the  islands  ceded  by  the  late  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  (Paris, 
1898),  and  that  said  treaty  does  not  attempt  to  make  such  extension, 
is  made  plain  by  a  comparison  of  said  treaty  with  other  treaties  of 
cession  to  the  United  States  and  the  procedure  followed  in  regard 
thereto. 

The  treaty  for  the  cession  of  Louisiana  contained  the  following 
stipulations  (8  U.  S.  Stat,  200-202): 

The  First  Consul  of  the  French  Republic,  desiring  to  give  to  the  United  States  a 
strong  proof  of  his  friendship,  doth  hereby  cede  to  the  United  States,  in  the  name 
of  the  French  Republic,  forever  and  in  full  sovereignty,  the  said  territory,  with  all 
its  rights  and  appurtenances.     *    *    * 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  Union  of  the 
United  States,  and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and  in  the  meantime  they  shall  be  maintained  and 
protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  the  religion  they 
profess. 

(Articles  1  and  3,  Treaty  with  France,  1803.) 

The  treaty  of  amity,  settlement,  and  limits  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain  (1819),  whereby  was  confirmed  the  title  of  the  United  States 
to  the  expanse  of  country  known  as  Eiaat  and  West  Florida,  contains 
the  following  stipulations  (8  U.  S.  Stat.,  pp.  254  and  256): 

Art.  2.  His  Catholic  Majesty  cedes  to  the  United  States,  in  full  property  and  sov- 
ereignty, all  the  territories  which  belong  to  him  situates!  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Mississippi,  known  by  the  name  of  East  and  West  Florida.    *    *    * 

Abt.  6.  The  inhabitants  of  the  territories  which  His  Catholic  Majesty  cedes  to  the 
United  States  by  this  treaty  shall  be  incorporated  in  ih^  Union  of  the  United  States,  as 
soon  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges,  rights,  and  immunities  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

In  the  treaty  of  1848,-whereby  Mexico  relinquished  the  expanse  of 
country  known  as  Upper  California  and  New  Mexico,  resort  was  had 
to  the  simple  plan  of  designating  the  northern  boundary  of  th^  Mexican 
Repyblic.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  the  United  States  took  the 
position  that,  having  taken  and  occupied  the  capital  of  the  Mexican 
Republic,  its  title  was  perfected  by  complete  conquest,  not  only  of 
Upper  California  and  New  Mexico,  but  of  the  entire  Republic,  and 
the  question  to  be  detemiined  was  how  much  should  be  restored  by 
the  United  States,  not  how  much  should  be  ceded  by  Mexico.  Being 
vanquished,  Mexico  was  obliged  to  assent  to  the  proposition,  and  hence 
the  adoption  of  the  plan  followed.  The  treaty  contained  the  following 
stipulation  (9  U.  S.  Stat.,  930): 

Abt.  9.  The  Mexicans  who,  in  the  territories  aforesaid,  shall  not  preserve  the  char- 
acter of  citizens  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  comformably  with  what  is  stipulated  in  the 
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preceding  article,  shall  be  incorporated  into  the  Union  of  the  United  States,  and  be 
admitted  at  the  proper  time  (to  be  judged  of  by  the  (Congress  of  the  United  States) 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution. 

The  treaty  with  Mexico  (1853),  whereby  the  United  States  acquired 
the  territory  known  as  the  "Gadsden  Purchase,"  was,  primarily,  a 
stipulation  as  to  boundary.  Article  1  provided  as  follows  (10  U.  S. 
Stat,  1032): 

The  Mexican  Republic  agrees  to  designate  the  following  as  her  true  limits  with  the 
United  States  for  the  future: 

Then  follows  an  exact  description  of  the  location  of  the  boundarj 
line  and  how  the  same  shall  be  surveyed  and  marked.  Said  article 
continues: 

The  dividing  line  thus  established  shall,  in  all  time,  be  faithfully  respected  by  the 
two  Governments,  without  any  variation  therein,  unless  of  the  express  and  free  con- 
sent of  the  two,  given  in  conformity  to  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  and  in 
accordance  with  the  constitution  of  each  country,  respectively. 

The  treaty  with  Russia  (1867),  whereby  the  United  States  acquired 
Alaska,  contains  the  following  stipulation  (15  U.  8.  Stat,  539,  541, 
542): 

Articlb  1.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Rnssias  agrees  to  cede  to  the  United 
States  *  *  *  all  the  terrilory  and  dominion  now  possessed  by  his  said  Majesty  on 
the  continent  of  America  and  in  the  adjacent  islands,  the  same  being  contained  within 
the  geographical  limits  herein  set  forth,  to  wit:    *    *    * 

Art.  2.  In  the  cession  of  terrilory  and  dominion  made  by  the  preceding  article  are 
included  the  rights  of  property  of  all  public  lots,  *  *  *  which  are  not  private 
individual  property. 

Art.  3.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  *  ♦  *  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States.    *    *    * 

What  was  accomplished  by  article  1  of  the  treaty  ceding  Alaska, 

upon  the  treaty  being  ratified  and  exchanged,  is  stated  by  Dawson,  J., 

as  follows  (29  Fed.  Rep.,  205): 

Upon  the  ratification  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  on  the  one  part,  and  on  the  other  by  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  and  an  exchange  of  those  ratifications  *  *  *  the  tUle 
of  the  9oil  in  Alaska  vested  in  the  United  States.  (United  States  v.  Nelson,  29  Fed. 
Rep.,  202,  205.) 

The  expression  ''the  title  of  the  soil"  as  here  used  means  the  right 
of  the  sovereign  or  oi  jiis  pvilicum,  not  the  right  of  a  proprietor  or  of 
jus  privatum. 

The  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  to  include  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  was  accomplished  by  diplomatic  negotiations,  con- 
summated by  the  passage,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
and  approval  by  the  President,  of  a  joint  resolution  reciting  (30  U.  S. 
Stat.,  750)— 

That  said  cession  is  accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed,  and  that  the  said  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  their  dependencies  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  annexed  as  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  and  are  subject  so  the  sovereign  dominion  thereof. 
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It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  follow  in  detail  the  numer- 
ous acts  of  Congress  whereby  the  various  provisions  of  these  several 
treaties  were  carried  into  execution  and  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  extended  to  include  the  territory  to  which  the  treaties  related. 
In  each  instance,  however,  it  was  accomplished  by  something  more 
than  entering  into  a  treaty,  although  the  manifest  purpose  and  intent 
of  the  acquisition  were  to  include  such  territory  within  our  boundaries 
and  such  action  was  plainly  contemplated  in  the  treaties. 

The  stipulations  of  the  treaty  with  France  (Louisiana  purchase, 
1803)  were  made  effective  in  and  upon  the  United  States  by  two  acts 
of  Congress.  One  was  "An  act  to  enable  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  take  possession  of  the  territories  ceded  by  France  to  the 
United  States  by  the  treaty  concluded  at  Paris  on'  the  30th  day  of 
April  last;  and  for  the  temporary  government  thereof,"  approved 
October  31,  1803.     (2  U.  S.  Stats.,  245.) 

The  other  was  "An  act  authorizing  the  creation  of  a  stock,  to  the 
amount  of  $11,250,000,  for  the  purpose  of  carryvrvg  into  effect  the  con- 
vention of  the  30th  of  April,  1803,  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  French  Republic.  *  *  *,"  approved  November  10, 
1803.     (2  U.  S.  Stats.,  245.) 

The  act  of  October  31,  1803,  was  as  follows: 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Preeident  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorize<l  to  take  possession  of  and  occupy  the  territory  ceded  by  France  to  the 
Unite<i  States  by  the  treaty  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  April  last 
between  the  two  nations;  and  that  he  may  for  that  purpose,  and  in  order  to  maintain 
in  the  said  territories  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  employ  any  part  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  force  authorized  by  an  act  passed 
the  third  day  of  March  last,  intituled  '*An  act  directing  a  detachment  from  the  militia 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  erecting  certain  arsenals,"  which  he  may  deem  neces- . 
sary;  and  so  much  of  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  act  into 
effect  to  be  applied  under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  until  the  expiration  of  the  present  session 
of  Congress,  unless  provision  for  the  temporary  government  of  the  said  territories  be 
sooner  made  by  Congress,  all  the  military,  civil,  and  judicial  powers  exercised  by  the 
officers  of  the  existing  government  of  the  same  shall  be  vested  in  such  person  and 
persons,  and  shall  be  exercised  in  such  manner,  as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  direct  for  maintaining  and  protecting  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  in  the  free 
enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  religion. 

Although  Congress  had  thus  legislated  directly  for  Louisiana  and 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  President  Jeflferson  did  not  consider 
the  territory  bound  and  benefited  by  the  Constitution,  nor  the  inhabit- 
ants entitled  to  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  Upon  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  October  31,  1803,  Jeflferson  sent  commissioners 
to  New  Orleans  to  secure  the  transfer  of  possession.  He  also  author- 
ized one  of  the  commissioners.  Governor  Claiborne,  to  exercise  the 
powers  theretofore  possessed  by  the  Spanish  governor-general  and 
the  Spanish  intendant  of  the  territory.  Under  the  Spanish  regime 
the  governor-general  of  the  territory  had  almost  royal  authority.     He 
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promulgated  ordinances  which  had  the  force  of  statutes,  appointed 
and  removed  at  pleasure  commandants  over  local  subdivisions  of  ter- 
ritory, and  presided  over  the  highest  court.  The  intendant,  however, 
was  a  counterpoise.  He  acted  as  a  comptroller,  and  payments  could 
be  made  by  the  public  treasurer  only  on  his  warrant.  He  was  also 
judge  of  the  couils  of  admimlty  and  exchequer.  (See  Pub.  Doc.,  8th 
Cong.,  Abstract  of  Documents  in  the  offices  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  of  the  Treasury,  Nov.,  1803,  pp.  33-41.) 

A  code  of  laws,  many  of  which  were  repugnant  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  institutions  of  our  Government,  was  left 
to  be  administered  or  superseded  and  replaced  by  others  at  the  will  of 
one  man,  an  agent  of  the  Executive.  There  was  a  religious  establish- 
ment. Two  canons  and  twenty-five  curates  received  salaries  from 
the  public  treasury.  (Pub.  Doc,  8th  Cong.,  Appendix  38.)  All 
travelers,  previous  to  circulating  any  news  of  importance,  were  bound 
to  relate  it  to  the  syndic  of  the  district,  who  was  authorized  to  forbid 
its  further  circulation  if  he  thought  such  prohibition  would  be  for  the 
public  good.  (Ibid.,  Appendix  71.)  A  son  whose  father  was  living 
could  not  sue  without  his  consent,  nor  persons  belonging  to  a  reli- 
gious order  without  that  of  their  superior.  (Ibid.,  Appendix  28.)  A 
married  woman  convicted  of  adultery  and  her  paramour  were  to  be 
delivered  up  to  the  will  of  the  husband,  with  the  reserve,  however, 
that  if  he  killed  one  he  must  kill  both.  (Ibid.,  Appendix  46.)  He  who 
reviled  the  Saviour  or  the  Virgin  Mary  was  to  be  punished  by  having 
his  tongue  cut  out  and  his  property  confiscated.    (Ibid.,  Appendix  45.) 

The  treaty  with  Spain  (1819)  confirming  the  claims  of  the  United 
States  to  East  and  West  Florida  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  Februaiy 
19,  1821,  and  thereafter  Congress  passed  "An  act  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,"  etc., 
approved  March  3,  1821  (3  U.  S.  Stat.,  637).  The  territory  so 
acquired  was  also  the  subject  of  much  other  legislation  and  other 
official  action  by  the  political  powers  of  our  Government  treating  it  as 
being  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  such  as  creating 
therein  the  State  of  Alabama  by  an  act  passed  March  2,  1819,  nearly 
two  years  prior  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  Indeed,  the  United 
States  has  never  conceded  that  it  derived  title  to  the  Floridas  from 
Spain.  ''All  that  part  of  Alabama  which  lies  between  the  thirty-first 
and  thirty-fifth  degrees  of  north  latitude  was  ceded  by  the  State  of 
Georgia  to  the  United  States  by  deed  bearing  date  the  24th  day  of 
April,  1802,"  and  the  remainder  was  acquired  by  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase.    (Pollard's  Lessee  v.  Hagan  et  al.,  3  How.,  212.) 

The  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  Mexico  (1848)  relating  to  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  Mexican  Republic  were  made  effective  as  to  the 
United  States  by  legislation  making  appropriations — 

For  expenses  in  running  and  marking  the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  marking  the  examinations  contemplated  by  the  sixth  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  *  *  *  (9  U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  pp.  301, 541,  614.  Id., 
320,  sec.  3;  10  U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  pp.  17,  94,  149.) 
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The  purpose  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain 
(1898),  as  stated  therein,  was  "to  end  the  state  of  war  now  existing 
between  the  two  countries."  Being  the  victor,  the  United  States 
dictated  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  war  would  end. 
The  situation  was  in  many  respects  the  same  as  in  the  instance  of 
the  war  with  Mexico.  The  United  States  had  captured  and  occupied 
the  provincial  capitals  of  Poi-to  Rico,  the  Philippines,  and  the  island 
of  Guam,  and  the  Spanish  forces  therein  had  surrendered  to  the  force 
of  American  arms,  and  these  provinces  were  subject  to  military  occu- 
pation by  the  American  forces.  This  was  a  sufficient  basis  of  good 
title  for  the  United  States.  So  long  as  the  United  States  continued 
to  hold  and  occupy  said  islands  neutral  nations  must  recognize  the 
United  States  as  possessed  of  sovereignty  therein.  As  was  said  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  with  regard  to  territory  subjected 
to  military  occupation  during  the  war  with  Mexico: 

It  is  true  that  when  Tampico  had  been  captured  and  the  State  of  Tamaulipas  sub- 
jugated other  nations  were  bound  to  regard  the  country,  while  our  possession  con- 
tinued, as  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  to  respect  it  as  such;  for,  by  the 
laws  and  usages  of  nations,  conquest  is  a  valid  title  while  the  victor  maintains  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  conquered  country.  *  *  *  As  regarded  by  all  other 
nations,  it  was  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  l)elonged  to  them  as  exclusively  as 
the  territory  included  in  our  establisfied  boundaries;  but  yet  it  was  not  a  part  of  tfie  Union, 
for  every  nation  which  acquires  territory  by  treaty  or  conquest  holds  it  according  to 
its  own  institutions  and  laws;  and  the  relation  in  which  the  port  of  Tampico  stood 
to  the  United  States  while  it  was  occupied  by  our  arms  did  not  depend  upon  the  law 
of  nations,  but  upon  our  own  Ck)nstitution  and  a<is  of  Congress.  (Fleming  v.  Page,  9 
How.,  603,  616.) 

Such  was  the  situation  as  to  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  and 
Guam  when  the  Peace  Commission  assembled  in  1898.  One  require- 
ment made  by  the  American  commission  was  that  Spain  should  assume 
toward  the  islands  mentioned  the  same  position  as  was  occupied  by  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth,  which  is  that  the  territory  belongs  to  the 
United  States,  "but  yet  it  was  not  part  of  this  Union,"  or  ''included 
in  our  established  boundaries,"  since  these  were  matters  which  depend 
upon  "our  Constitution  and  the  acts  of  Con.greM,'^'^ 

At  the  time  of  the  peace  conference  at  Paris  ii\  1898  all  the  rights  of 
Spain  in  the  islands  mentioned  had  not  been  oblitemted.  The  sov- 
ereignty of  Spain  therein  had  been  displaced  and  suspended,  but  not 
destroyed.  Theoretically  Spain  retained  the  right  of  sovereignty,  but 
the  United  States  was  in  possession  and  exercising  actual  sovei'eignty. 
The  rights  of  the  United  States  were  those  of  a  belligerent  and  arose 
from  possession  and  were  dependent  upon  the  ability  to  maintain  that 
possession.  Under  the  doctrine  of  postliminy  the  sovereignty  and 
rights  of  Spain  would  become  superior  to  those  of  the  United  States, 
if  by  any  means  Spain  again  came  into  possession  of  one  or  all  of  said 
islands.  The  American  commission  therefore  required,  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  a  peace,  that  Spain  surrender  this  right  of  repossession. 
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As  regarded  Cuba  the  situation  was  and  remains  different.  The 
militar^*^  forces  of  the  United  States  had  not  captured  Havana,  the 
capital  of  the  Spanish  colony  of  Cuba,  and  only  a  relatively  small  por- 
tion of  that  island  was  subject  to  military  occupation  by  our  forces. 
In  addition,  the  United  States  before  invading  Cuba  had  disclaimed 
an}'  intention  of  acquiring  sovereign  rights  in  said  island.  There- 
fore the  occupation  of  Cuba  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  military  forces 
of  the  United  States,  while  it  imposed  duties,  did  not  confer  rights 
upon  our  Government.  It  follows  that,  at  the  time  of  the  peace  con- 
ference in  1898,  the  title  of  Spain  to  Cuba  had  not  been  divested  by 
our  military  occupation.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  require  Spain 
to  relinquish  title  in  Cuba.  This  was  done  by  the  following  provision 
in  the  treaty: 

Abt.  1.  Spain  relinquishes  all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  and  iiJUe  to  Cuba. 

But  in  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  regarding  the  islands  in  which 
the  United  States  had  secured  and  was  asserting  rights  of  its  own  the 
language  is  different  and  the  reference  to  title  is  omitted.  To  quote 
the  exact  words  of  the  treaty: 

Akt.  2.  Spain  cedes  to  the  United  States  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico  and  other  islands 
now  under  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  island  of  Guam,  in  the 
Marianas  or  Lad  rones. 

Art.  3.  Spain  cedes  to  the  United  States  the  archipelago  known  as  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  comprehending  the  islands  lying  within  the  following  line: 

The  cession  provided  for  by  these  articles  is  referred  to  five  times 
in  subsequent  articles  of  the  treaty,  as  follows: 

Art.  9.  *  *  *  the  territory  over  which  Spain  by  the  present  treaty  relin- 
quishes or  cedes  her  sovereignty.     *    *    * 

Art.  10.  The  inhabitants  over  which  Spain  relinquishes  or  cedes  her  sovereignty 
shall  be,  etc. 

Art.  11.  The  Spaniards  residing  in  the  territories  over  which  Spain  by  this  treaty 
cedes  or  relinquishes  her  sovereignty  shall  be,  etc. 

Art.  12.  Judicial  proceedings  pending  *  *  *  in  the  territories  over  which 
Spain  relinquishes  or  cedes  her  sovereignty  shall  be,  etc. 

Art.  14.  Spain  will  have  the  power  to  establish  consular  officers  in  the  ports  and 
places  of  the  territories  the  sovereignty  over  which  has  been  either  relinquished  or 
ceded  by  tlie  present  treaty. 

It  therefore  seems  that  the  word  '^cede,"  as  used  in  this  treaty,  is 
to  be  given  the  meaning  ascribed  to  it  by  ordinary  usage,  to  wit,  **To 
yield  or  surrender;  to  give  up;  to  resign."     (Webster's  Dictionary.) 

Consideration  must  also  be  given  to  the  fact  that  nowhere  in  this 
treaty  is  mention  or  reference  made  of  the  territorial  boundaries  of 
the  United  States,  either  present  or  prospective;  and  to  make  "assur- 
ance doubly  sure,"  the  treaty  provides: 

Abt.  9.  *  *  *  The  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the  native  inbabitanta 
of  the  territories  hereby  ceded  to  the  United  States  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Congress. 

It  results  from  the  foregoing  that  when  this  treaty  was  ratified  by 
the  Senate  and  approved  by  the  Executive,  these  two  agencies  of  our 
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Govornment  assented  to  the  war  ceasing  and  peace  being  established 
upon  the  condition  (among  othei*s)  that  Spain  assents  to  the  rights 
secured  by  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  military  o<x;upation  and 
abandons  its  right  to  regain  the  territory  so  occupied.  In  so  doing, 
neither  the  Senate  nor  the  Executive  attempted  to  extend  the  territo- 
rial boundaries  of  the  United  States,  nor  to  assent  to  such  extension, 
for  the  proposition  was  in  no  wise  involved.  So  that  if  the  Senate  or 
the  Executive,  acting  alone  or  in  conjunction,  and  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  of  Representatives,  could  extend  or  contra<'.t  the 
territorial  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
in  this  instance  they  have  not  attempted  to  exercise  such  power.  The 
Senate  placed  itself  on  record  b}'  passing  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  by  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  it  is  not 
intended  to  incorporate  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands  into  citizenship  of 
the  United  States,  nor  is  it  intended  to  permanently  annex  said  islands  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States;  hut  it  is  the  intention  of  the  United 
States  to  establish  on  said  islands  a  government  suitable  to  the  wants  and  conditions 
of  the  inhabitants  of  said  islands  to  prepare  them  for  local  self-government,  and  in 
due  time  to  make  such  disposition  of  said  islands  as  will  l^est  promote  the  interests 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  inhabitants  of  said  islands. 

As  to  the  effect  of  action  by  the  political  branch  of  our  Government 
regarding  territory,  the  Supreme  Ck)urt  of  the  United  States  say  (Mar- 
shall, Chief  Justice): 

If  those  departments  which  are  intrusted  with  the  foreign  intercourse  of  the  nation, 
which  assert  and  maintain  its  interests  against  foreign  powers,  have  unequivocally 
aaserted  its  rights  of  dominion  over  a  coimtry  of  which  it  is  in  possession  and  which 
it  claims  under  a  treaty;  if  the  legislature  lias  acted  on  the  construction  thus  asserted^  it  is 
not  in  its  ow^  courts  that  this  construction  is  to  be  denied.  A  question  like  this 
respecting  the  boundaries  of  a  nation  is,  as  has  been  truly  said,  more  a  political  than 
a  legal  question,  and  in  its  discussion  the  courts  of  every  country  must  respect  the 
pronounced  wiU  of  the  legislature,     (Foster  et  al.  r.  Neilson,  2  Peters,  253, 309. ) 

In  a  later  case  the  court  again  assert  this  doctrine,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  the  announcement  thereof  in  Foster  v.  Neilson  say: 

This  court  did  not  deem  the  settlement  of  boundaries  a  judicial  but  a  political 
question — ^that  it  was  not  its  duty  to  lead,  but  to  follow  the  other  departments  of  the 
Government;  that  when  individual  rights  depended  on  national  boundaries  ♦  *  * 
its  duty  commonly  is  to  decide  upon  individual  rights  according  to  those  principles 
which  the  political  departments  of  the  nation  have  established.  *  *  *  We  think,  then, 
however  individual  judges  might  construe  the  treaty  of  San.  Ildefonso,  it  is  the  prov- 
ince of  the  court  to  conform  its  decisions  to  the  tvitt  of  the  legislature,  if  that  vnU  has 
been  clearly  expressed.  (United  States  v.  Arredondo  et  al.,  6  Peters,  691,  711;  Garcia 
r.  Lee,  12  Pet,  611,  520.) 

The  effect  of  the  treaty  and  the  action  thereon  by  the  Senate  and 
the  Executive  was  to  end  the  war.  But  the  condition  of  the  territory 
subject  to  military  occupation  as  a  result  of  that  war  was  not  changed 
by  said  treaty,  except  that  it  ceased  to  be  a  theater  of  actual  war  and 
the  title  of  the  United  States  was  made  incontestable. 
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Up  to  the  present  time  the  only  powers  of  the  United  States  which 
have  been  exercised  in  relation  to  these  islands  are  the  war  powers. 
The  confirmation  of  the  treaty  of  peace  was  but  the  consummation  of  a 
war.  But  the  military  arm  of  our  Government  is  without  authority  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  In  regard  thereto  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  say: 

A  war,  therefore,  declanxi  by  Congress  can  never  be  presumed  to  be  wa|^  for  the 
purpose  of  conquest  or  the  acquisition  of  territory;  nor  does  the  law  declaring  the 
war  imply  an  authority  to  the  President  to  enlai^  the  limits  of  the  United  States 
by  subjugating  the  enemy's  country.  The  United  States,  it  is  true,  may  extend  its 
boundaries  by  conquest  or  treaty,  and  may  demand  the  cession  of  territory  as  the 
condition  of  pea(;e,  in  onier  to  indemnify  its  citizens  for  the  injuries  they  have 
suffered  or  to  reimburse  the  Government  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  But  this  can 
be  done  only  by  the  treaty-making  power  or  the  legislative  authority,  and  is  not  a 
part  of  the  power  conferred  upon  the  President  by  the  declaration  of  war.  His  duty 
and  his  power  are  purely  military.  As  commander  in  chief  he  is  authorized  to 
direct  the  movements  of  the  naval  and  military  forces  placed  by  law  at  his  command, 
and  to  employ  them  in  the  manner  he  may  deem  most  effectual  to  harass  and  conquer 
and  subdue  the  enemy.  He  may  invade  the  hostile  country  and  subject  it  to  the 
sovereignty  and  authority  of  the  United  States.  But  his  conquests  do  not  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  this  Union^  nor  extend  Hie  operation  of  our  institutions  and  lav;s  beyond  the 
limits  before  assigned  to  them  by  the  legislaiive  power.  (Fleming  et  al.  v.  Page,  9  How., 
614,  615. ) 

The  military  arm  of  our  Government  deals  with  our  enemies'  terri- 
tory as ''  property."  Such  territory  is  lawful  prize  of  war  and  is  seized 
and  held,  as  the  Supreme  Court  say,  ^'  in  order  to  indemnify  its  citizens 
for  the  injuries  they  have  suffered  or  to  reimburse  the  Grovernment 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war." 

This  is  what  has  been  done  in  the  territory  acquired  by  the  United 
States  in  the  late  war  with  Spain.  The  President,  having  waged  a  war 
declared  to  exist  by  the  Congress  and  having  conquered  a  peace,  pre- 
sents to  Congress  the  territory  of  said  islands  as  so  much  property, 
seized  as  a  spoil  of  war  and  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  sovereign  people 
of  the  United  States  as  shall  be  determined  by  that  sovereign's  will. 

In  United  States  v.  Reynes  the  court  say  (9  How.,  153,  154): 

The  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the  Government  have  determined  that 
the  entire  territory  was  so  ceded.  This  court  have  solemnly  and  repeatedly  declared 
that  this  was  a  matter  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  cognizance  of  those  departments. 
(United  States  v.  Reynes,  9  How.,  127,  153-154.) 

In  Fleming  et  al.  v.  Page  the  court  further  say  (9  How.,  616): 

But  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  as  they  existed  when  war  was  declared 
against  Mexico  were  not  extended  by  the  conquest;  nor  could  they  be  regulated  by 
the  varying  incidents  of  war  and  be  enlarged  or  diminished  as  the  armies  on  either 
side  advanced  or  retreated.  They  remained  unchanged.  And  every  place  which 
was  out  of  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  as  previously  established  by  the  political  ou- 
thorities  of  the  Government^  was  still  foreign. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  legislative  departnaent  of 
the  United  States  Government  has  not  taken  action  of  any  kind  what- 
ever in  regard  to  the  territory  of  the  islands  ceded  by  Spain,    The 
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Senate  has  advised  the  President  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  peace  and  ter- 
minate the  war  upon  the  terms  set  forth  in  the  treaty.  Being  so 
advised,  the  President  ratified  the  treaty.     (30  U.  S.  Stats.,  1754.) 

Since  the  ratification  the  President  and  all  the  subordinate  depart- 
ments of  the  executive  branch  of  our  Government  have  treated  said 
territory  as  being  outside  of  the  territorial  boundaries  of  the  United 
States. 

Although  these  islands  were  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States,  they  were  territory  appertaining  to  the  United  States,  to  which 
the  sovereign  people  of  the  United  States  had  acquired  sovereign  title, 
and  in  which  said  sovereign  had  secured  many  proprietary  rights  to 
property.  It  was  therefore  the  duty  of  the  President  to  use  the  means 
at  bi8  disposal  to  maintain  the  one  and  preserve  the  other.  This  duty 
is  equally  imperative  should  the  emergency  arise  upop  the  high  seas, 
or  in  territory  recognized  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  another 
sovereignty.  Therefore  the  discharge  of  such  duty  can  not  be  inter- 
preted as  an  assent  to  the  extension  of  the  territorial  boundaries. 

Apparently  the  position  of  the  President  is  that  the  initial  step  in 
making  known  the  will  of  the  sovereign  in  regard  to  the  extension  of 
our  boundaries  to  include  this  territory  is  to  be  taken  by  the  legisla- 
tive department,  and  the  assent  of  the  executive  department  to  be 
evidenced  by  the  approval  of  the  acts  of  the  legislative  department 
by  the  President.  This  course  is  in  harmony  with  the  theory  and 
established  practices  of  our  Government. 

In  the  special  message  to  Congress  transmitting  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase treaty  President  Jefferson  said: 

With  the  wisdom  of  Congreas  it  will  rest  to  take  those  ulterior  measoree  which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  immediate  occupation  and  temporary  government  of  the 
country;  for  itx  incorporation  into  our  Union;  for  rendering  the  change  of  government 
a  blessing  to  our  newly  adopted  brethren;  for  securing  to  them  the  rights  of  con- 
science and  property,  *  *  *  and  establishing  friendly  relations  with  them. 
(Messages  of  the  Presidents,  Richardson's  Ck)mp.,  Vol.  I,  p.  358.) 

In  that  message  Jefferson  also  said: 

*  *  *  The  property  and  sovereignty  of  all  Louisiana  *  *  *  have  on  cer- 
tain conditions  been  transferred  to  the  United  States  by  instruments  bearing  date 
the  30th  of  April  last.  When  these  shall  have  received  the  constitutional  sanction 
of  the  Senate  they  will  without  delay  l>e  communicated  to  the  Representatives  aim 
for  the  exercise  of  their  functions  as  to  those  conditions  which  are  within  the  powers 
vested  by  the  Ck)nstitution  in  Congress.     (Ibid. ) 

After  the  Louisiana  purchase  treaty  had  been  ratified  by  the  Senate 
and  ratifications  exchanged,  Jefferson  again  sent  the  treaty  to  Con- 
gress, accompanied  by  a  message  wherein  he  said: 

Theee  conventions  *  *  *  are  communicated  to  you  for  consideration  in  your 
kgidaUve  capacity.  You  will  observe  that  some  important  conditions  can  not  be 
carried  into  execution  but  with  the  aid  of  the  Legislature.  (Richardson's  Comp., 
Vol.  I,  p.  362.) 
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See  also  debate  in  House  of  Representatives,  beginning  October  24, 
1803,  on  the  motion  for  carrying  into  effect  the  Louisiana  purchase 
treaty.     (Annals  of  Congress,  1803-4,  p.  471.) 

These  islands  have  been  affected  b}'  the  war  rather  than  the  treaty. 
War  wrought  the  changes,  the  treaty  only  confirms  them. 

The  result  of  the  war  with  Spain  upon  these  islands  was  to  destroy 
the  jurisdiction  of  Spain  therein  and  compel  a  withdrawal  of  Spanish 
sovereignty  therefrom,  leaving  the  islands  in  the  possession  of  the 
United  States.  Thereupon  they  became  land  appertaining  to  the 
United  States  and  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  but  not 
within  the  territorial  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

There  may  be  some  question  as  to  whether  or  not  all  the  country 
within  the  territorial  boundaries  of  the  United  States  is  bound  and 
privileged  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  but  there  can  be  no 
question  that  territory  without  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  is 
not  bound  and  privileged  by  our  Constitution. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  say: 

The  Constitution  can  have  no  operation  in  another  country.  (In  re  Roes,  140  U. 
8.,  453,  464,  citing;  Cook  v.  United  States,  138  U.  S.,  157,  181.) 

This  brings  us  to  the  question: 

Has  the  Congress  authority  to  legislate  for  teri'itory  appertaining  to 
and  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  but  outside  of  the  territorial 
boundaries? 

This  exact  question  was  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  three  cases  decided  in  1890 — Jones  v.  United  States, 
Smith  V.  United  States,  and  Key  v.  United  States  (137  U.  S.,  202). 
The  territory  involved  was  the  Navassa  Island,  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  The  island  is  a  small  one,  and  wittily  designated  by  a  recent 
magazine  writer  on  this  subject  as  "an  abandoned  manure  heap." 
But  the  cases  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  involved  the  infliction 
of  the  death  penalty  on  American  citizens,  than  which  no  question  the 
courts  are  called  upon  to  decide  is  more  solemn. 

The  court  held: 

The  guano  islands  act  of  August  18,  1856,  c.  164,  reenacted  in  Revised  Statutes, 
sections  5570-5578,  is  constitutional  and  valid. 

The  provisions  of  that  law  directly  involved  were  as  follows: 

Sbc.  5570.  Whenever  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  discovers  a  deposit  of  guano 
on  any  island,  rock,  or  key,  not  within  the  lawful  jurisdiction  of  any  other  govern- 
ment, and  not  occupied  by  the  citizens  of  any  other  government,  and  takes  peaceable 
possession  thereof,  and  occupies  the  same,  such  island,  rock,  or  key  may,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President,  he  conmdered  as  ajypertaining  to  the  United  States, 

Sbc.  5576.  All  acts  done  and  offenses  or  crimes  conmaitted  on  any  such  island, 
rock,  or  key,  by  persons  who  may  land  thereon,  or  in  the  waters  adjacent  thereto, 
9h|dl  be  de^me^  con^nitte4  on  the  hi^h  seas,  on  board  a  merchant  ship  or  vess^ 
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beloqging  to  the  United  States,  and  ehall  be  poniahed  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  such  ships  or  vessels  and  offenses  on  the  high  seas,  which 
laws,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  are  extended  over  such  islands,  rocks,  or  keys. 

The  indictment  charged  that  Henry  Jones, 

at  Navaesa  Island,  a  place  which  then  and  there  was  under  the  sole  and  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  State  or 
district  of  the  United  States,  the  same  being,  at  the  time  of  the  committing  of  the 
offenses,  *  *  *  an  island  situated  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  named  Navassa 
Island,  *  *  *  and  which  was  then  and  there  recognized  and  considered  by  the 
United  States  as  appertaining  to  the  United  States,  and  which  was  then  and  there 
in  the  possession  of  the  United  States,    *    *    * 

murdered  one  Thomas  N.  Foster. 

The  defendant  filed  a  general  demurrer,  which  was  overruled,  and  he 
then  pleaded  not  guilty.  Trial  was  had,  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  guilty.    Thereupon  the  defendant  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment — 

Because  the  act  of  August  IS,  1S56,  c.  164,  now  codified  with  amendments  as  title  72 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  is  unconstitutional  and  void,  and  the 
court  was  without  jurisdiction  to  try  the  defendant  under  the  indictment  found 
against  him. 

The  motion  was  overruled  and  the  defendant  sentenced  to  death.  In 
affirming  this  sentence  the  court  8l^y  (137  U.  S.,  212): 

By  the  law  of  nations,  recognized  by  all  civilized  states,  dominion  of  new  territory 
may  be  acquired  by  discovery  and  occupation,  as  well  as  by  cession  or  conquest;  and 
when  citizens  or  subjects  of  one  nation,  in  its  name  and  by  its  authority  or  with  its 
assent,  take  and  hold  actual,  continuous,  and  useful  possession  (although  only  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  a  particular  business,  such  as  catching  and  curing  fish  or 
working  mines)  of  territory  unoccupied  by  any  other  government  or  its  citizens,  the 
nation  to  which  they  belong  may  exercise  such  jurisdiction  and  for  such  period  as  it 
sees  fit  over  territory  so  acquired.  This  principle  affords  ample  warrant  for  the  legis- 
lation of  Congress  concerning  guano  islands.  (Vattel,  lib.  1.  c.  IS;  Wheaton  on 
International  Law,  8th  ed.,  §§  161, 165, 176,  note  104;  Halleck  on  International  Law, 
c.  6,  §1  7,  15;  1  Phillimore  on  International  Law,  3d  ed.,  §§  227,  229,  230,  232,  242; 
1  Calvo,  Droit  International,  4th  ed.,  §§  266,  277,  300;  Whiton  v.  Albany  Ins.  Co., 
109  Mass.,  24,  3L) 

When  Spain  elected  to  go  to  war  rather  than  withdraw  from  Cuba, 
she  subjected  the  sovereignty  and  dominion  of  her  entire  realm  to  the 
hazard  of  that  war,  and  by  the  laws  of  war  and  of  nations  she  made  it 
lawful  for  her  adversary  to  invade  any  part  of  her  domain  and  displace 
her  sovereignty ,  exclude  her  jurisdiction,  and  destroy  her  dominion;  in 
other  words,  effect  a  complete  conquest.  So  much  of  her  domain  as 
became  so  situated  was  without  the  jurisdiction  of  Spain  and  within 
the  possession  of  the  United  States.  As  to  the  United  States,  such 
territory  was  the  same  as  land  newly  discovered  and  occupied  by  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  with  this  difference,  the  occupier  was  a  mil- 
itary force  of  the  United  States  sent  there  by  the  nation  itself,  instead 
of  a  private  citizen  and  pioneer  adventurer. 
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The  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  have  attached 
to  the  territory  erabrac/ed  in  a  number  of  islands,  under  the  act  of 
August  18,  1856,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  correspondence  on 
file  in  the  Treasury  Department: 

Treasury  Department,  First  Comptroller' 8  Office, 

Washingtony  D.  C,  SejAember  16,  1893. 
Hon.  8.  WiKE, 

AsffistarU  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  your  letter  of  the  15th  instant, 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  list  of  the  guano  islands  bonded  under  the 
act  of  August  18, 1856,  as  appears  from  the  bonds  on  file  in  this  office  up  to  the  pres- 
ent date.  You  will  observe  that  the  list  is  the  same  as  that  transmitted  with  letter 
from  this  office,  dated  December  22,  1885,  no  additional  bonds  having  been  received 
since  that  date. 

Respectfully,  yours,  R.  S.  Bowler,  ComptroUer. 

List  of  guano  islands,  appertaining  to  the  United  States,  bonded  under  the  net  of  Auguti 
18, 1856,  as  appears  from  bonds  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury, 
September  16,  189S. 


Num- 
ber of 
bond. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


7 
8 
9 


Date  of  bond. 


Oct.    28,1866 
do 

Aug.  31, 1858 
Dec.  3, 1858 
Sept.  6,1859 
Dec.  27,1859 


Dec.  29,1859 

do 

Feb.    8,1860 


Name  of  Island. 


Latitude. 


Bakers,  or  New  Nantucket. 

Jarvis 

NavasHa 

Rowland,  or  Now  lands 

Johnsons  IslnndH 

Barren,  or  Starve 

Endcrbury 

McKean 

Phtenix 

Christmas 

Maidens  Islands 

America  Islands 

Annes 

Barbers 

Baumans 

Bimies 

Caroline 

Clarence 

Dangerous  Islands 

Dangers  Rock 

Davias 

Duke  of  York 

Enderburj's 

Farmers 

Favorite 

Flint 

Flints 

Frances 

Frienhaven 

Gard  n  en* 

Gallego 

Ganges 

Groninque 

Humphreys 

Kemns 

Liderons 

Low  Islands 

Mackin 

Mary  Letitias 

Marys 

Mathews 

Nassau 

Palmyros 

Penhiiyns 

Pescado , 

Phcenix 

Prospect  

Quiros 

Riersons 

RogeweiBs  Xdandfl 


0  15 

0  21 

18  10 

0  52 


00  N 
00  S 
00  N 

00  N 


5  40 
3  08 
3  35 

3  47 

1  58 

4  00 
3  40 
9  49 
8  64 

11  48 

8  35 

9  54 
9  07 

10  00 

6  30 

0  40 

8  30 
3  08 

3  00 

2  50 

10  32 

11  26 

9  58 
10  00 

4  40 

1  42 
10  59 
10  00 

10  40 
4  41 

11  05 
9  33 
8  02 


4 

2 


40 
53 


2  OS 
11  30 

5  48 

8  55 

10  38 

3  40 

4  42 
10  32 
10  10 
U  00 


00  S 
00  8 
00  S 
00  K 
00  N 
00  8 
00  N 
00  8 
00  N 
00  8 
00  8 
00  8 
00  8 
00  8 
00  N 
00  N 
00  8 
00  8 
00  8 
00  8 
00  8 
00  8 
00  8 
00  8 
00  8 
00  N 
00  S 
00  S 
00  8 
00  8 
00  8 
00  8 
80  N 
00  8 
00  S 
00  N 
00  S 
00  N 
00  S 
00  8 
00  S 
00  N 
00  S 
00  S 
00  8 


Longitude. 


176  30 

159  52 

75  00 

176  52 


155  55 
171  08 
174  17 

170  55 

157  10 
165  00 

159  28 
151  15 
178  00 
154  10 

171  39 

150  07 

171  40 
165  56 
162  23 
170  10 

172  10 
174  14 
170  50 
176  40 
162  05 

151  48 
161  40 

156  .% 
174  52 
104  05 

160  65 
156  44 

160  52 

173  44 

161  50 
170  38 

172  46 

173  20 
172  00 
178  26 

165  30 

162  20 

158  07 

159  20 
170  52 
161  38 
170  12 

160  53 

166  07 


OOW 
00  W 
OOW 
OOW 


OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
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LUA  of  ffucmo  idandSf  cqpperiaming  to  ihe  United  States,  bonded  under  the  act  of  Augud 

18 J 1866 J  etc, — Continaed. 


Num- 
ber of 
bond. 


9 


Date  of  bond. 


10 


Feb.     8,1860 


Dec.  90,1862 


11  Anir-  12.1868 

12  ,  Nov.  22, 1869 

13  I  Sept.    8,1879 


14 


Sept.  13,1880 


15     Oct.    18, 1880 


Name  of  ialand. 


SaniATanff  Idands 

Sarah  Anne 

Sidneys  Islands , 

Starbuck  or  Hero 

Stavers 

Walkers 

Washington  or  Uahuga 

Great  and  Little  Swan  Islands  in  the  Culb- 

beanSea. 
Islands  in  Caribbean  Sea  not  named  on  bond. . 

Pedro  Keys,  Quito  Sereno,  Petrel,  Roncador 

Serranilla  Keys,  viz:  East  Key,  Middle  Key, 

Beacon  Key .. 

Morant  Keys,  viz:  Northeast  Key,  Sand  Keys, 

Savanna  Key,  Seal  Key 

Arenas  Key 

De  Aven 

Serranilla  Keys 

Western  Triangles 

Island  of  Arenas 


Latitude. 


Longitude. 


5  10  00  N 

4  00  00  N 

4  20  00  S 

5  25  00  S 
10  05  00  S 

3  58  00  N 

4  40  00  N 


o 

/ 

» 

162 

20 

oow 

154 

22 

oow 

171 

00 

now 

155 

56 

oow 

152 

16 

oow 

149 

10 

oow 

160 

07 

oow 

15    20    00  N         79    40    00  W 


17  26  00  N 

22  07  10  N 

15  40  00  N 

15  20  00  N 

20  54  00  N 

22  24  aO  N 


77 
91 
63 
79 
92 
91 


55 
24 
87 
40 
18 
24 


OOW 
SOW 
OOW 
OOW 
OOW 
SOW 


CiRciTLAR. — Guano  Irlandh  not  Appertaining  to  Unitrd  Staths. 
[1891. — Department  No.  176. — Bureau  of  Navigation.] 

Trbahury  Dkpartment,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washinglan^  D.  C. ,  November  SI,  1894» 
To  CoUedcrs  of  CStstortM  and  otJiers: 

At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  following-named  *' guano  islands," 
specified  in  listfi  issued  by  this  Department  of  guano  islancls  appertaining  to  the 
United  States,  will  be  considered  as  stricken  from  said  list  and  no  longer  included 
among  the  guano  islands  bonded  by  the  United  States  under  the  act  of  August  18, 
1856,  viz,  Arenas,  Perez,  Pajoras,  Chica,  Arenas  Key,  Western  triangles. 

S.  WiKE,  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  is  not  confined  within  terri- 
torial boundaries.  Broadly  speaking,  it  is  coextensive  with  the  world. 
By  virtue  of  its  sovereignty  the  United  States  acquires  the  right  to 
recognition  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations,  with  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  appertaining  to  such  relationship.  It  may  wage  war  in 
foreign  territory,  tmverse  the  high  seas,  and  protect  its  citizens  and 
flag  wherever  found.  It  may  also  acquire  rights  outside  of  the  bound- 
aries of  the  territory  belonging  to  it,  both  peaceably  and  forcibly, 
as,  for  instance,  the  right  to  move  its  troops  through  foreign  terri- 
tory, constnict  ship  canals,  control  harbors,  establish  coaling  stations, 
consulates,  and  other  agencies  of  commerce.  Take  the  instance  of  the 
acquisition  of  land  in  a  foreign  capital  by  the  United  States  upon 
which  to  erect  an  embassy.  Such  land  would  belong  to  the  United 
States,  its  sovereignt}'^  would  attach  thereto  and  its  flag  float  thereover 
by  sovereign  right;  but  it  would  not  follow  that  said  land  was  terri- 
tory bound  and  benefited  by  the  provisions  of  our  Constitution,  and 
that  a  person  setting  foot  on  said  premises  would  secure  the  right  of 
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unrestricted  locomotion  throughout  the  United  Statea,  or  that  goods 
brought  upon  the  pi*emises  were  subject  to  the  customs  tariffs  of  the 
United  States. 

The  sovereignty  ot  the  United  States  '^follows  the  flag"  wherever 
the  flag  is  mised  by  the  authority  of  that  sovereignty,  whether  the 
raising  is  accomplished  by  a  discoverer,  an  ambassador,  or  a  military 
commander,  but  the  territorial  boundaries  of  the  United  States  do  not 
until  appropriate  action  has  been  taken  by  Congress. 

The  usage  of  the  world  is  that  territory,  title  to  which  is  acquired 
by  conquest  and  the  acquisition  confirmed  by  treaty  of  peace,  is  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  new  sovereign  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
or,  in  the  absence  of  treaty  stipulations,  upon  such  terms  as  the  new 
Sovereign  shall  impose. 

The  new  sovereign  in  the  instance  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  the 
sovereign  people  of  the  United  States.  That  sovereign  has  conferred 
upon  Congress  the  authority  to  impose  the  terms  and  prescribe  the 
means  of  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  government  in  all  places  to 
which  its  sovereignty  attaches,  or  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  and  as  to 
all  property  to  which  it  has  rights.  (Art.  4,  sec.  3,  Const.)  In  the 
exercise  of  this  authority,  Congress,  with  the  approval  of  the  Execu- 
tive, may  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  to  include  this 
island  territory. 

If  Congress  should  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  to 
include  these  islands  it  mav  thereafter  continue  them  in  the  condition 
of  property  by  allowing  ^hem  to  remain  unorganized  territory,  as  was 
done  with  Oregon  and  other  parts  of  the  West  for  many  years.  Or 
Congress  may  create  in  said  territoiy  a  political  entity  which  we  call 
a  "  State,"  and  admit  it  into  the  Union  of  States,  with  the  powers  pos- 
sessed by  the  other  component  States,  as  was  done  with  California. 
Or  Congress  may  erect  in  said  territory  the  political  entity  known  as 
a  ''Territoiy,"  and  possessed  of  such  powers  as  Congress  sees  fit  to 
confer  upon  it,  as  has  been  done  in  many  instances  throughout  our 
history. 

The  important  matter  to  be  now  determined  is,  shall  the  boundaries 
of  the  United  States  he  exteiuied  to  include  any  or  all  of  the  islafids  of 
Porto  Bico^  Philippine  Archipelago^  and  Guam, 

The  determination  must  be  made  by  Congress  and  approved  by  the 
Executive. 

This  extension  of  boundaries  may  te  accomplished  directly  by 
express  legislation  in  regard  thereto,  as  in  the  instances  of  Hawaii  and 
Florida,  or  indirectly  by  legislation  of  such  kind  and  character  that 
the  purpose  to  make  such  extension  is  established  by  necessary  intend- 
ment, as  in  the  instances  of  Louisiana,  California,  and  Texas. 

One  of  the  first  acta  of  the  first  session  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  imposed  the  penalty  of  death  for  robbery  and  kindred  offenses 
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committed  on  the  "  high  seas"  or  any  river,  haven,  basin,  or  bay,  out 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  State."  (Sec.  8,  chap.  9,  act 
approved  April  30,  1790;  1  Stats.,  113.) 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  held  this  act  to  be  constitutional, 
and  applied  to  foreigners  when  the  offense  was  committed  on  board  a 
vessel  of  the  United  States,  or  to  any  person  committing  the  offense 
on  a  vessel  which  had  no  national  chamcter.  (United  States  v.  Fur- 
long, 5  Wheat.,  184;  United  States  v.  Holmes,  5  Wheat.,  412;  United 
States  V.  Klintock,  5  Wheat.,  144.) 

In  1820  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  an  act  which  pro- 
vided that — 

Every  person  who,  being  of  the  crew  or  ship's  company  of  any  foreign  vessel 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  *  *  *  lands  from  such  vessel  and,  on  any  foreign 
shore,  seizes  any  negro  or  mulatto  with  intent  to  make  such  negro  or  mulatto  a  slave, 
*    *    *    is  a  pirate,  and  shall  suffer  death.     (See  sec.  5376,  Rev.  Stats.  U.  8.) 

This  act  was  directed  against  the  practice  of  seizing  the  inhabitants 
of  Africa  and  converting  them  into  slaves.  It  was  an  assertion  of 
world-wide  sovereignty,  and  illustrates  the  doctrine  that  the  sover- 
eignty of  a  nation  terminates  only  where  the  prior  rights  of  another 
recognized  sovereignty  begin,  and  may  attach  itself  to  any  land  or 
territory  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  recognized  sovereignty. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  legislation  of  Congress 
i*egarding  the  many  x)ersons  and  matters  subject  to  the  maritime  and 
admiralty  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  establish  that  Congress 
has  extraterritorial  powers  of  legislation.  Extraterritoriu?n  means 
beyond  or  outside  of  the  territorial  limits  of  a  state  (6  Binn.,  353),  and 
by  extraterritorial  powers  of  legislation  is  meant  the  authority  to 
create  legislation  which  will  operate  upon  persons,  rights,  or  laws 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  state,  but  which  are  still  amenable  to  its  laws. 

These  powers  are  not  confined  to  the  seas.  By  treaties  or  other 
international  agreements,  upon  principles  of  the  comity  of  nations  and 
the  usages  of  the  world,  the  sovereign  people  of  the  United  States 
acquire  many  rights  to  trade  in  the  territoiy  and  with  the  inhabitants 
of  other  nations.  When-  acquired,  these  rights  belong  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States,  and  are  sovereign  rights,  the  exercise  of 
which  may  be  and  are  regulated  by  Congressional  legislation.  The 
same  is  true  of  our  relations  with  foreign  governments  as  maintained 
and  conducted  by  our  representatives  and  instrumentalities  in  foreign 
lands.  They  remain  within  the  jurisdiction  and  subject  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States,  although  without  its  territorial  bounda- 
ries. The  exact  rule  is  that  wherever  the  sovei^eignty  of  the  United 
States  may  he  asserted^  the  Congrem  of  the  United  States  may  prescribe 
the  ways  a^ul  means^  the  mxinner  and  methods  by  which  such  sovereignity 
IS  to  he  asserted. 
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The  determination  of  the  question  as  to  where  the  sovereignty  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  shall  be  asserted  is  to  be  made  by  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive.  It  is  a  political  question,  and  calls  for 
the  exercise  of  powers  possessed  by  the  political  branch  of  the  Grov- 
emment.     In  United  States  v.  The  James  G.  Swan  the  court  say: 

As  our  Grovernment  is  constituted,  the  President  and  Congress  are  vested  with  all 
the  responsibility  and  powers  of  the  Government  for  the  determination  of  questions 
as  to  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  our  national  dominion.  It  is  not  the  province 
of  the  courts  to  participate  in  the  discussion  or  decision  of  these  questions,  for  they 
are  of  a  political  nature,  and  not  judicial.  The  Congress  and  the  President  having 
assumed  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty,  and  having  made  declarations  and  assertions 
as  to  the  extent  of  our  national  authority  and  dominion  above  indicated  *  »  * 
all  the  people  and  courts  are  bound  by  such  governmental  acts,  declarations,  and 
assertions  *  *  *  and  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  the  national  authority 
within  the  boundaries  so  fixed,  and  to  the  extent  asserted  by  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative authority  against  foreign  governments,  rests  with  the  executive  and  l^isla- 
tive  branches  of  the  Government.  (United  States  r.  The  James  G.  Swan,  50  Fed. 
Rep.,  108,  111.) 

With  reference  to  the  same  question,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  say  (137  U.  S.,  212): 

Who  is  the  sovereign,  dejure  or  de  facto f  of  a  territory  is  not  a  judicial  but  a  polit- 
ical question,  the  determination  of  which,  by  the  legislative  and  executive  depart- 
ments of  any  government,  conclusively  binds  the  judges  as  well  as  all  other  officers, 
citizens,  and  subjects  of  that  government.  This  principle  has  always  been  upheld 
by  this  court  and  has  been  affirmed  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances.  (See 
authorities  cited.) 

Continuing  the  discussion,  the  court  say  (p.  214): 

All  courts  of  justice  are  bound  to  take  judicial  notice  of  the  territorial  extent  of 
the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  government  whose  laws  they  administer,  or  of  its 
recognition  or  denial  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  foreign  power,  as  appearing  from  the 
public  acts  of  the  legislature  and  the  executive.  (See  authorities  cited.  Jones  v. 
United  States,  137  U.  S.,  202, 212, 214.) 

The  legislation  enacted  by  Congress  regarding  consular  courts  (Title 
47,  p.  783,  U.  S.  Rev.  Stats.),  conferring  jurisdiction  thereon  and  reg- 
ulating procedure  therein,  is  also  an  example  of  the  exercise  of  its 
power  of  extraterritorial  legislation  by  Congress.  This  legislation 
was  sustained  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  a  case  wherein 
a  man  had  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death  by  the  American 
consular  tribunal  in  Japan.  (In  re  Ross,  140  U.  S.,  453.)  The  ca.se 
wasas  follows:  John  M.  Ross,  a  seaman  of  the  American  ship  BitUimi^ 
was  charged  with  murder,  committed  on  board  said  ship  while  in  the 
harbor  of  Yokohama,  Japan.  He  was  placed  on  trial  before  the  consul- 
general  of  the  United  States  at  Kanagawa,  Japan,  sitting  as  a  court  in 
that  place,  in  pursuance  and  by  authority  of  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States  for  that  purpose  made  and  provided.  He  was  not  indicted  by 
a  grand  ]ury,  but  a  complaint  in  writing  was  filed  in  said  tribunaL 
The  accused  demanded  a  trial  by  jury,  which  was  denied,  and  the  court 
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proceeded  to  hear  and  determine  the  ease  without  a  jury,  entered 
judgment  of  conviction,  and  sentenced  the  accused  to  be  hanged.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  commuted  this  sentence  to  life  impris- 
onment in  the  penitentiary  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

After  being  incarcerated  in  said  prison  for  nearly  ten  years,  Ross 
applied  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  New  York  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  his  discharge,  alleg- 
ing that  his  conviction,  sentence,  and  imprisonment  were  unlawful, 
and  stating  the  causes  thereof  and  attendant  circumstances.  The  writ 
was  issued  directed  to  the  superintendent  of  the  penitentiary,  who 
made  return  that  he  held  the  petitioner  undei*  the  warrant  of  the  Pres- 
ident, a  copy  of  which  was  annexed.  The  circuit  court,  after  full  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  entered  an  order  den^^ng  the  motion  for 
discharge  and  remanding  the  prisoner  to  the  penitentiary.  From  that 
order  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Therein  it  was  contended  that  the  United  States  consular  court  by  which 
he  was  tried  was  without  jurisdiction  of  his  person,  because  he  was 
not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  was  a  subject  of  Great  Britain; 
that  said  consular  court  was  without  jurisdiction  of  the  offense  charged 
because  it  was  committed  aboard  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  on  the 
high  seas,  and  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  such  offenses  so  com- 
mitted were  to  be  tried  in  the  United  States  before  its  domestic  tri- 
bunals; that  if  it  were  held  that  the  offense  was  committed  in  Japan 
and  not  upon  the  high  seas,  then,  the  prisoner  insisted,  that — 

The  statutes  creating  the  consular  courts,  as  well  as  the  treaties  under  which  they 
are  instituted  and  from  which  they  derive  such  authority  and  jurisdiction  as  they 
possess,  expressly  subject  that  jurisdiction  to  the  laws  of  the  Unite<l  States. 

The  claim  that  the  Constitution  has  no  extraterrit-orial  force  is  disproved  by  the 
existence  and  operation  of  the  consular  court  itself. 

The  refusal  to  allow  the  accused  a  trial  by  jury  was  a  fatal  defect  in  the  jurisdiction 
exercised  by  the  court,  and  renders  its  judgment  absolutely  void.     (See  140  U.  S.  ,460. ) 

The  holding  of  the  court,  as  stated  in  the  syllabus,  is  as  follows: 

By  the  Constitution  of  the  Unite<l  States  a  government  is  onlained  and  established 
•*  for  the  United  States  of  America,"  and  not  for  countries  outside  of  their  limits;  and 
that  Constitution  can  have  no  operation  in  anotlier  country. 

The  laws  passed  by  Congress  to  (tarry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  treaties 
granting  extraterritorial  rights  in  Japan,  China,  etc.  (Rev.  Stats.,  §§  4083-4096),  do 
no  violation  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  although  they 
do  not  require  an  indictment  by  a  grand  jury  to  be  found  before  the  accused  can  be 
called  upon  to  answer  for  the  crime  of  murder  committed  in  those  countries  or  to 
secare  to  him  a  jury  on  his  trial. 

Regarding  the  authority  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  territory  with- 
out the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  the  court  in  the  body  of  the 
opinion  say:^ 

We  do  not  understand  that  any  question  is  made  by  counsel  as  to  its  power  in  this 
respect.     His  objection  is  to  the  legislation  by  which  such  treaties  are  carried  out, 
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contending  that,  so  far  as  crimes  of  a  felonious  character  are  concerned,  the  same  pro- 
tection and  guarantee  against  an  undue  accusation  or  an  unfair  trial  secured  by  the 
Constitution  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  home  should  be  enjoyed  by  them 
abroad.  In  none  of  the  laws  which  have  been  passed  by  Congress  to  give  effect  to 
treaties  of  the  kind  has  there  been  any  attempt  to  require  indictment  by  a  grand 
jury  before  one  can  be  called  upon  to  answer  for  a  public  offense  of  that  grade  com- 
mitted in  those  countries,  or  to  secure  a  jury  on  the  trial  of  the  offense.  Yet  the 
laws  on  that  subject  have  been  passed  without  objection  to  their  constitutionality. 
Indeed,  objection  on  that  ground  was  never  raised  in  any  quarter,  so  far  as  we  are 
informed,  until  a  recent  period. 

It  is  now,  however,  earnestly  pressed  by  counsel  for  the  petitioner,  but  we  do  not 
think  it  tenable.  By  the  Constitution  a  government  is  ordained  and  established 
'*for  the  United  States  of  America,''  and  not  for  countries  outside  of  their  limits. 
The  guaranties  it  affords  against  accusation  of  capital  or  infamous  crimes,  except  by 
indictment  or  presentment  by  a  grand  jury,  and  for  an  impartial  trial  by  a  jury  when 
thus  accused,  apply  only  to  citizens  and  others  within  the  United  States,  or  who  are 
brought  there  for  trial  for  alleged  offenses  committed  elsewhere,  and  not  to  residents 
or  temporary  sojourners  abroad. 

The  Constitution  can  have  no  operation  in  another  country.  When,  therefore,  the 
representatives  or  officers  of  our  Government  are  permitted  to  exercise  authority  of 
any  kind  in  another  country  it  must  be  on  such  conditions  as  the  two  countries  may 
agree,  the  law^s  of  neither  one  being  obligatory  upon  the  other.  The  deck  of  a  pri- 
vate American  vessel,  it  is  true,  is  considered  for  many  purposes  constructively  as 
territory  of  the  United  States,  yet  persons  on  board  of  such  vessels,  whether  officers, 
sailors,  or  iiassengers,  can  not  invoke  the  protection  of  the  provisions  referred  to 
until  brought  w^ithin  the  actual  territorial  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  And 
besides,  their  enforcement  abroad  in  numerous  places,  where  it  would  be  highly 
important  to  have  consuls  invested  with  judicial  authority,  would  be  impracticable, 
from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  competent  grand  or  petit  jury.  The  require- 
ment of  such  a  body  to  accuse  and  to  try  an  offender  would,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
cause  an  abandonment  of  all  prosecution.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  who  were 
fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of  having  judicial  authority  exercised  by  our  consuls  in 
non-Christian  countries  if  commen^ial  intercourse  was  to  be  had  with  their  people, 
never  could  have  supposed  that  all  the  guaranties  in  the  administration  of  the  law 
upon  criminals  at  home  were  to  l>e  transferred  to  such  (consular  establishments  and 
applied  before  an  American  who  had  committed  a  felony  there  could  be  accused  and 
tried.  They  must  have  known  that  such  a  requirement  would  defeat  the  main  pur- 
pose of  investing  the  consul  with  judicial  authority.  While,  therefore,  in  one  aspect 
the  American  accused  of  crime  committed  in  those  countries  is  deprived  of  the  guar- 
anties of  the  Constitution  against  unjust  accusation  and  an  impartial  trial,  yet  in 
another  aspect  he  is  the  gainer,  in  being  withdrawn  from  the  procedure  of  their 
tribunals,  often  arbitrary  and  oppressive,  and  sometimes  accompanied  with  extreme 
cruelty  and  torture.     (In  re  Ross,  140  U.  S.,  463,  465.) 

The  right  of  Congress  to  confer  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters  upon 
consular  courts  was  declared  to  exist  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  Dainese  v.  Hale,  91  U.  S.,  13. 

The  constitutionality  of  Congressional  legislation  regarding  consular 
courts  is  discussed  and  sustained  in  the  following  cases:  Mahoney  v. 
United  States  (10  Wall.,  66,  67);  In  re  Joseph  Stupp  (11  Biatchford, 
124);  United  States  v.  Craig  (28  Fed.  Rep.,  801),  (opinion  by  Justice 
Brown);  United  States  v.  Smiley  (6  Saw.,  645),  (opinion  by  Justice 
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Fields);  Steamer  Spark  v,  Lee  Choi  Chum  (1  Saw.,  713);  Tazaymon 
V.  Twombly  (5  Saw.,  p.  79);  The  Pingon  (7  Saw.,  483);  The  Pingon 
(11  Fed.  Rep.,  607). 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Title  47,  sections  4083  to  4130,  the 
United  States  is  maintaining  consular  courts  in  the  following  countries: 
Cnina,  Korea,  Maskat,  Morocco,  Persia,  Samoa,  Siam,  Tonga,  Turkey, 
and  Zanzibar. 

This  Government  also  maintained  consular  courts  in  Japan  up  to 
July  17,  1899,  when  the  new  treaty  with  Japan,  which  abolished  these 
courts,  went  into  effect. 

The  right  of  legislation  in  regard  to  consular  courts  in  territory 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  recognized  sovereignty  with  which  the 
United  States  maintains  foreign  relations  is  to  be  exercised  in  accord- 
ance with  existing  treaty  stipulations  in  regard  thereto.  The  right 
is  not  created  by  the  treaty,  but  is  simply  regulated  thereby.  Consular 
courts  are  instituted  and  maintained  in  countries  subject  to  the  domin- 
ion of  semicivilized  or  barbarous  people  whose  chieftains  we  do  not 
recognize  as  possessing  sovereign  powers  and  with  whose  government 
we  do  not  make  treaties  nor  maintain  foreign  relations. 

Section  4088,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  is  as  follows: 
The  consuls  and  commercial  agents  of  the  United  States  at  islands  or  in  comitriee 
not  inhabited  by  any  civilised  people  or  recognized  by  any  treaty  with  the  United 
States  are  authorized  to  try,  hear,  and  determine  all  cases  in  regard  to  civil  rights, 
whether  of  person  or  property,  where  the  real  debt  or  damages  do  not  exceed  the 
sum  of  $1,000,  exclusive  of  costs,  and,  upon  full  hearing  of  the  allegations  and  evi- 
dence of  both  parties,  to  give  judgment  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
according  to  the  equity  and  right  of  the  matter,  in  the  same  manner  as  justices  of  the 
peace  are  now  authorized  and  empowered  where  the  United  States  have  exclusive 
jurisdiction.  They  are  also  invested  with  the  powers  conferred  by  the  provisions  of 
sections  4086  and  4087  for  trial  of  offenses  or  misdemeanors. 

Regarding  this  section  Attorney -General  Grarland  said: 

The  jurisdiction  thus  conferred  is  based  upon  the  well-received  doctrine  of  inter- 
national law  that  consuls  in  barbarous  or  semi  barbarous  States  are  to  be  regarded  as 
investing  with  extraterritoriality  the  place  where  their  flag  is  planted,  and  if  justice 
is  to  be  administered  at  all,  so  far  as  concerns  civilized  foreigners  visiting  such  States, 
it  must  be  by  tribunals  such  as  are  named  in  section  4088,  Revised  Statutes.  ( 18  A.  G. 
Op.,  219,  220.) 

The  United  States  has  acquired  and  still  retains  certain  rights  in  the 
Samoan  Islands.  Wharton's  International  Digest,  Vol.  I,  sec.  63, 
contains  the  following: 

In  March,  1872,  certain  commercial  arrangements  w^ere  made  by  Manga,  chief  of 
Tutuila,  and  Commander  Meade,  of  the  U.  S.  S,  Narragametty  for  the  use  of  the  port 
of  Pango-Pango.  According  to  a  summary  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  February, 
1886,  "  It  was  arranged  that  Pango-Pango  should  be  given  up  to  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, on  condition  that  a  friendly  alliance  existed  between  that  island  and  the 
United  States.  Pango-Pango  Harbor  has  thus  passed  forever  from  the  hands  of  the 
Britiah." 
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The  rights  so  acquired  were  subsequently  confirmed  by  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  the  Samoan  Islands 
(January  17,  1878).     Article  II  of  said  treaty  is  as  follows: 

Naval  vessels  of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  privil^e  of  entering  and  tLsingthe 
port  of  Pango-Pango,  and  establishing  therein  and  on  the  shores  thereof  a  station  for 
coal  and  other  naval  supplies  for  their  naval  and  commercial  marine,  and  the  Samoan 
Government  will  hereafter  neither  exercise  nor  authorize  any  jurisdiction  within 
said  port  adverse  to  such  rights  of  the  United  States  or  restrictive  thereof. 

Although  Congress  has  legislated  as  to  how  and  by  what  means  the 
rights  secured  by  the  United  States  in  the  Samoan  Islands  are  to  be 
exercised,  it  has  never  been  claimed  that  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  had  been  extended  to  include  any  of  the  territory  cx)nstituting 
the  Samoan  Islands.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  neither  by  direct  leg- 
islation or  neoeasary  intendment  has  Congress  ever  manifested  its 
assent  to  such  extension. 

The  right  of  Congress  to  create  extraterritorial  legislation  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  a  citizen  of  the  Unit<*.d  States  passing  without  our 
territorial  boundaries  is  not  thereby  divested  of  the  allegiance  he  owes 
this  Government  nor  the  privileges  and  obligations  arising  therefrom. 
Wherever  he  goes  he  is  entitled  to  call  for  and  receive  the  protection 
of  the  vsovereignty  of  the  United  States.  This  protection  is  to  l)e 
afforded  to  such  extent  and  in  such  manner  and  form  as  shall  seem 
adequate  and  proper  to  that  sovereignty.  Under  our  form  of  govern- 
ment the  authority  of  declaring  the  will  of  the  sovereign — i.  e.,  the 
people  of  the  United  States — is  vested  in  Congress.  This  privilege  of 
protection  by  his  sovereign  enjoyed  by  a  citizen  carries  with  it  an 
obligation  on  his  part  to  respect  the  will  of  his  sovereign;  that  is,  to 
obey  its  laws.  If  he  refuses  to  respect  this  obligation,  the  sovereign 
may  reach  out  to  punish  him  as  it  is  bound  to  do  to  protect  him.  The 
will  of  the  sovereign  of  the  United  States  in  regard  thereto  is  made 
known  by  Congress.  Here,  again.  Congress  acts  in  harmony'  with 
treaty  stipulations,  if  any  exist,  but  the  right  to  enforce  sovereign 
authority  over  its  citizens  is  not  created  by  treaties. 

This  brings  the  discussion  to  the  question,  Are  the  inhabitants  of 
said  islands  "citizens"  of  the  United  Stiites?  If  by  "citizen"  is  meant 
"a  member  of  the  civil  state,  entitled  to  all  its  privileges,"  the  ques- 
tion must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  for  ev^en  in  the  treaty  it  is 
provided  that  "  the  civil  rights  and  political  status  *  *  *  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Congress  "  (art.  9),  and  Congress  has  not  yet  made 
such  determination.  Nor  do  they  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution,  for  while  they  are  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  they  are  not  "persons  born  or 
naturalized  in  the  United  States." 

If  by  "citizen"  is  meant  one  who  owes  allegiance  to  our  Govern- 
ment in  return  for  the  protection  which  the  Government  affords  him, 
then  the  inhabitants  are  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
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That  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  entitled  to  call  upon  the 
United  States  to  protect  them  in  their  rights  of  property  and  person, 
preserve  the  public  peace,  maintain  law  and  order,  and  prevent 
encroachments  upon  the  territory  by  foreign  nations  can  not  be 
denied.  Correlatively,  the  inhabitants  owe  allegiance  to  the  sover- 
eignty and  obedience  to  the  laws  whereby  the  sovereignty  undert;akes 
to  discharge  the  obligation. 

The  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  having 
attached  to  said  islands,  persons  continuing  therein  are  subject  to  the 
laws  put  in  force  therein  by  the  United  States,  without  regard  to  their 
citizenship,  with  such  exceptions  as  are  in  force  in  other  territory 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

Regarding  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  were  domiciled  in 
the  town  of  Castine  while  subject  to  military  occupation  by  the  forces 
of  Great  Britain  -during  the  war  of  1812,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  say  (United  States  v.  Rice,  4  Wheat,  247,  254): 

By  the  conquest  and  military  occupation  of  Castine  the  enemy  acquired  that  firm 
poseession  which  enabled  him  to  exercise  the  fullest  rights  of  sovereignty  over  that 
place.  The  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  over  tlie  territory  was,  of  course,  sus- 
pended, and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  could  no  longer  l)e  rightfully  enfon^ed 
there  or  be  obligatory  upon  the  inhabitantjj  who  remained  and  submitted  U)  the 
conquerors.  By  the  surrender  the  inhabitants  passed  under  a  temporary  allegiance 
to  the  British  Government,  and  were  lx>und  by  such  laws,  and  such  only,  as  it 
chose  to  recognize  and  impose.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  no  other  laws  could  be 
obligatory  upon  them,  for  where  there  is  no  protection  or  allegiance  or  sovereignty 
there  can  be  no  claim  to  obedience. 

Certainly  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  may  enforce  against 
the  subjects  of  another  sovereignty  a  rule  it  is  willing  to  apply  to  its 
own  citizens. 

Regarding  the  powers  of  Congress  over  Alaska,  Dawson,  J.,  said 
(29  Fed.  Rep.,  205): 

Possessing  the  power  to  erect  a  Territorial  government  for  Alaska,  they  could  confer 
upon  it  such  powers,  judicial  and  executive,  as  they  deem  most  suitable  to  the  neces- 
sities  of  the  inliabitants.  Il  wwt  unquesliotiably  vnthin  the  congtUutional  poirer  of  Con- 
ffrens  to  vnlhhold  from  the  inhabitants  of  Alaska  the  potcer  to  legislate  and  make  Itiws.  In 
the  absence,  then,  of  any  lavnnaking  power  in  the  territory^  to  what  source  must  the 
people  look  for  the  laws  by  which  they  are  to  l)e  governed?  This  question  tran  admit 
of  but  one  answer.  Congress  is  the  only  lawmaking  power  for  Alaska.  (United 
States  V.  Nelson,  29  Fed.  Rep.,  202,  205-206.) 

In  speaking  of  the  powers  of  Congress  in  legislating  for  territory 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  but  outside  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals,  ninth  circuit,  say: 

It  may  legislate  in  accordance  with  the  special  needs  of  each  locality,  an<l  vary  its 
regulations  to  meet  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  the  people.  (Endleman  v. 
United  States,  86  Fed.  Rep.,  456,  459.) 
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In  Snow  V,  United  States  (18.  Wall.,  319)  the  court  say: 

The  government  of  the  Territoriee  of  the  United  States  belongs,  primarily,  to  Con- 
gress; and,  secondarily,  to  such  agencies  as  Congress  may  establish  for  that  purpose. 
During  the  term  of  their  pupilage  as  Territories  they  are  mere  dependencies  of  the 
United  States.  Their  people  do  not  congtUute  a  sovereign  power.  All  political  authority 
exercised  therein  is  derived  from  the  General  Government. 

From  the  foregoing  it  seems  manifest  that  the  legislative  powers  of 
Congress  are  coextensive  with  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  in  legislating  for  territory  and  individuals  without  the  boundaries 
of  the  United  States  Congress  need  not  conform  to  the  constitutional 
requirements  regarding  territory  within'  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  and  citizens  domiciled  therein. 

With  the  light  of  these  interpretations  afforded  by  judicial  decision 
and  Congressional  action,  let  us  examine  the  Constitution  itself: 

Article  1,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution  confers  upon  Congress  the 
power — 

To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas  and  offenses 
against  the  law  of  nations. 

It  can  not  be  seriously  contended  that  the  high  seas  are  within  the 
territorial  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  in  adopting  this  provision,  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  was  world- 
wide, and  that  such  sovereignty  could  attach  itself,  and  secure  juris- 
diction to  exercise  authority  at  any  point  without  the  jurisdiction  of 
another  recognized  sovereignty. 

The  provision  regarding  "offenses  against  the  law  of  nations"  is 
a  similar  recognition.  By  the  law  of  nations,  when  an  invading  army 
has  driven  out  the  opposing  sovereign  and  overthrown  the  existing 
government,  the  invader  is  bound  to  replace  said  government  by  one 
of  his  own.  The  Brussels  project  of  an  international  declaration 
concerning  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  provides  as  follows: 

Art.  2.  The  authority  of  the  legal  power  being  suspended,  and  having  actually 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  occupier,  he  shall  take  every  step  in  his  power  to  rees- 
tablish and  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  public  safety  and  social  order. 

See  also  section  43,  Recommendations  of  Institute  of  International 
Law,  Oxford  Session,  1880;  section  1,  Lieber's  Instructions  for  the 
Government  of  Armies  of  the  United  States  in  the  Field.  (G.  O., 
100,  A.  G.  O.,  1863.) 

In  ancient  times  governments  of  this  character  were  administered 
according  to  the  accepted  doctrine:  ''The  will  of  the  conqueror  is  the 
law  of  the  conquered."  This  doctrine  is  still  recognized  as  a  law  of 
nations,  but  has  been  so  modified  by  modern  usage  as  to  deprive  it  of 
its  terrors.  Without  stopping  to  discuss  these  modifications,  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  fact  that  in  the  instance  with  which  we  have  to 
He^l  the  ''conqueror"  is  the  sovereign  people  of  the  United  States. 
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Under  the  distribution  of  powers  made  by  that  sovereign  its  ''will" 
is  to  be  made  known  by  its  Congress. 

Inasmuch  as  the  people  of  the  United  States,  i.  e.,  the  sovereign  of 
the  United  States,  is  required  to  establish  government  in  such  territory, 
any  interference  or  obstruction  by  the  inhabitants  seeking  to  prevent 
the  discharge  of  this  obligation  would  be  an  offense  against  the  law  of 
nations,  unless  persons  taking  such  action  are  "in  arms"  by  authority 
of  and  in  defense  of  the  prior  sovereignty. 

Article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution  also  confers  upon  Congress 
the  authority — 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  and  make  rules  concerning 
captures  on  land  and  water. 

Until  Congress  shall  change  their  character  and  condition  the  islands 
under  considemtion  will  remain  "captures,"  the  possession  of  which 
by  the  United  States  has  been  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  peace. 
"Captures"  only  in  the  sense  that  they  are  to  be  legislated  for  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  whose  enactments  have  been  of  such 
character  that  the  country  and  people  heretofore  subject  thereto  are 
the  envied  of  enlightened  humanity  less  favorably  circumstanced. 

Article  IV,  section  3,  of  the  Constitution  provides  that — 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regu- 
lations respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

This  clause  was  drafted  by  Gouverneur  Morris.  Fifteen  yeara  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  in  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  clause,  he  wrote: 

I  always  thought,  when  we  should  acquire  Canada  and  Louisiana,  it  would  be 
proper  to  govern  them  as  provinces  and  allow  them  no  voice  in  our  councils.  In 
wording  the  third  section  of  the  fourth  article  I  went  as  far  as  circumstances  would 
permit  to  establish  the  exclusion.     (3  Morr.  Wr.,  p.  192. ) 

Regarding  this  clause  in  the  Constitution  the  Supreme  Court  say 
(14  Peters,  537): 

The  term  territory,  as  here  used,  is  merely  descriptive  of  one  kind  of  property,  and 
is  equivalent  to  the  word  lands.  And  Congress  has  the  same  power  over  it  as  over 
any  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States;  and  this  power  is  vested  in  Con- 
grees  without  limitation;  and  has  been  considered  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
Territorial  governments  rest.     (United  States  t'.  Gratiot  et  al.,  14  Pet.,  624,  637.) 

The  decisions  of  the  courts  uniformly  sustain  the  doctrine  that  by 
this  provision  of  the  Constitution  Congress  is  given  the  power  to 
govern  those  portions  of  the  public  domain  lying  outside  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  in  the  manner  and  by 
the  means  which  to  Congress  seem  best  adapted  to  existing  conditions, 
ranging  from  a  joint  protectorate,  such  as  is  exercised  over  Samoa,  to 
a  Territorial  govemnjent  of  well-nigh  sovereign  power,  such  as  exists 
ifl  Oklahoma, 
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Returning  to  Article  I,  section  8,  we  find  that  Congress  is  thereby 
empowered — 

To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

The  Constitution  specifically  vests  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  the  authority  to  engage  in  war.  If  it  is  conceded  that  when 
engaged  in  war  the  United  States  is  bound  by  the  law  of  nations  regu- 
lating civilized  warfare,  it  follows  that  its  first  and  paramount  duty  is 
to  compel  a  peace,  and  for  this  purpose  it  may  wrest  from  its  adversary 
all  and  every  means  of  continuing  the  warfare.  This  includes  not  only 
guns  and  ships,  but  public  revenues  and  other  property,  the  allegiance 
and  support  of  subjects,  territory,  dominion,  and  sovereignty.  Hav- 
ing wrested  any  or  all  these  from  its  adversary  and  reduced  them  to 
its  own  possession,  the  laws  of  nations,  the  interests  of  civilization,  and 
the  dictates  of  humanity  all  impose  duties  and  obligations  in  regard 
thereto  upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  By  what  means 
the  duties  and  obligations  so  arising  from  the  acquisition  of  the  islands 
under  considemtion  are  to  be  discharged,  and  the  general  principles 
governing  the  use  of  said  means,  has  already  been  discussed  herein. 

That  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  would  attach  to  territory 
without  its  territorial  lx)undaries,  that  jurisdiction  over  such  territory 
would  be  attained  thereby,  and  that  Congress  would  be  required  to 
legislate  therefor,  is  plainly  recognized  and  asserted  in  the  thirteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  as  follows: 

Sbction  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for 
crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,"  shall  exist  within  the 
United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  2.  Cbugress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

What  is  meant  by  ''any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction,"  if  not 
such  territory  as  that  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal?  If  said  lan- 
guage was  intended  to  designate  those  portions  of  our  country  in 
which  Territorial  governments  were  established,  it  follows  that  the 
other  sections  of  the  Constitution,  from  which  said  clause  is  omitted, 
are  not  in  force  in  the  ''Territories,"  and  Congress  may  extend  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States  to  include  said  islands,  erect  Terri- 
torial governments  therein,  and  legislate  therefor  without  such  leg- 
islation being  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  or  the 
territory  or  the  inhabitants  being  entitled  to  the  benefits,  privileges, 
and  immunities  created  bv  the  Constitution. 

Regarding  the  exercise  of  these  great  powers,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  say: 

Congress  must  possess  the  choice  of  means  and  must  be  empowered  to  use  any. 
means  which  are  in  fact  conducive  to  the  exercise  of  a  power  granted  by  the  Consti- 
tution.     (United  States  v.  Fisher,  2  Cranch,  358.) 
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Let  the  end  be  intimate,  let  it  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  and  all 
meanH  which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly  adapted  to  that  end,  which  are  not 
prohibited,  but  consist  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  are  constitutional. 
(McGiilloch  r.  Marjland,  4  Wheat,  316;  Prigg  v.  Pennsylvania,  16  Pet.,  539.) 

If  a  certain  means  to  carry  into  effect  any  of  the  powers  expressly  given  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  Government  of  the  Union  be  an  appropriate  measure,  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  Constitution,  the  degree  of  its  necessity  is  a  question  of  legislative  dis- 
cretion, not  of  judicial  cognizance.     (McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.,  316.) 

If  these  islands  and  their  inhabitants  are  without  the  sBgis  of  the 
Constitution,  what  then  is  their  protection  from  an  oppressive  govern- 
ment and  unjust  laws?  The  answer  is  plain.  Such  protection  is  found 
in  the  character  and  enlightenment  of  the  new  sovereign  within  whose 
jurisdiction  they  now  are,  to  wit,  the  sovereign  people  of  the  United 
'  States.  They  are  a  charge  upon  the  conscience  of  that  sovereign,  and 
the  ''inalienable  rights"  of  a  people  are  safe  in  that  custody  even 
when  not  guaranteed  by  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  for  they  are 
protected  by  laws  higher  than  the  Constitution,  being  the  laws  of 
American  civilization,  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  nation  pervading 
all  our  institutions  and  from  which  even  the  Constitution  derives  its 
force. 

In  Johnson  v.  Mcintosh  (8  Wheat.,  589)  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  speaking  by  Marshall,  Ch.  J.,  say: 

Humanity,  acting  on  public  opinion,  has  established  as  a  general  rule  that  the 
conquered  shall  not  be  wantonly  oppressed,  and  that  their  condition  shall  remain  as 
eligible  as  is  compatible  with  the  objects  of  the  conquest.  *  *  *  Public  opinion, 
which  not  even  the  conqueror  can  disregard,  imposes  these  restraints  upon  him,  and 
he  can  not  neglect  them  without  injury  to  his  fame  and  hazard  to  his  power. 

The  candid  judgment  of  all  must  concede  "that  this  Republic  has 
no  desire  to  opprcvss  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  but 
earnestly  wishes  them  peace,  prosperity,  and  the  largest  degree  of 
liberty  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  individual  rights  and 
collective  tmnquillity." 

Can  anyone  doubt  that  President  McKinley  uttered  the  sentiments 
of  the  nation  when,  at  Boston,  in  February,  1899,  he  said: 

No  imperial  design  lurks  in  the  American  mind.  That  would  be  alien  to  Ameri- 
can Hentiment,  thought,  and  purpose.  Our  priceless  principles  undergo  no  change 
under  a  tropical  sun.  If  we  can  benefit  these  people,  who  will  object?  If  in  years 
they  are  established  in  government  under  law  and  liberty,  who  will  regret  our  perils 
and  sacrifices;  who  will  not  rejoice  in  our  heroism  and  humanity?  I  have  no  light 
or  knowledge  not  common  to  my  countrymen.  I  do  not  prophesy.  The  present  is 
all  absorbing  to  me,  but  I  can  not  bound  my  vision  by  the  blood-stained  trenches 
around  Manila,  where  every  red  drop,  whether  from  the  veins  of  an  American  soldier 
era  misguided  Filipino,  is  anguish  to  my  heart;  but  by  the  broad  range  of  future 
years,  when  the  group  of  islands,  under  the  impulse  of  the  year  just  passed,  shall 
have  become  the  gems  and  glories  of  these  tropical  seas,  a  land  of  plenty  and  of 
increasing  possibilities,  a  people  redeemed  from  savage  indolence  and  habits,  devoted 
to  the  arts  of  peace,  in  touch  with  the  commerce  and  trade  of  all  nations,  enjoying 
the  blessings  of  freedom,  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  of  education  and  of  homes, 
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ana  wnose  children  and  children's  qhildren  shall,  for  ages  hence,  bless  the  American 
Republic  because  it  emancipated  and  redeemed  their  fatherland  and  set  them  in  the 
pathway  of  the  world's  civilization. 

And  that — 

The  treaty  now  commits  the  free  and  unfranchised  Filipinos  to  the  guiding  hand 
and  liberalizing  influence,  the  generous  sympathies,  the  uplifting  education,  not  of 
their  American  masters,  but  of  their  American  emancipators. 

The  Jhrms,  the  ways  and  means,  the  governmental  agencies  by  which 
this  Republic  will  carry  out  its  benevolent  purposes  and  discharge  its 
duties  in  regard  to  these  islands  and  their  inhabitants,  are  matters 
addressed  to  the  discretion  of  the  Congress  and  are  not  understood  to 
be  within  the  purport  of  the  inquiries  upon  which  this  report  is  made. 

n. 

The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  regarding 
the  acquisition  and  government  of  new  territory  by  the  United  States 
established  two  propositions  beyond  controversy: 

1.  The  United  States  as  a  sovereign  nation  may  acquire  and  govern 
new  territory. 

2.  The  government  of  territory  acquired  and  held  by  the  United 
States  belongs  primarily  to  Congress  and  secondarily  to  such  agencies 
as  Congress  may  establish  for  that  purpose. 

As  to  these  two  propositions,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  say: 

These  propositions  are  so  elementary  and  so  necessarily  follow  from  the  condition 
of  things  arising  upon  the  acquisition  of  new  territory  that  they  need  no  argument  to 
support  them.   They  are  self-evident.   ( Mormon  Church  v.  United  States,  136  U.  S. ,  43. ) 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  examine  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
power  of  Congress  in  the  matter  of  such  government  and  legislation. 
In  1810  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  said: 

The  power  of  governing  and  legislating  for  territory  is  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  right  to  acquire  and  to  hold  territory.  Could  this  position  be  contested,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares  that  "Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose 
of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  United  States." 

Accordingly  we  find  Congress  possessing  and  exercising  the  absolute  and  undis- 
puted power  of  governing  and  legislating  for  the  territory  of  Orleans.  Congress  has 
given  them  a  legislature,  an  executive,  and  a  judiciary,  with  such  powers  as  it  has 
been  their  will  to  assign  to  those  departments.     (Sere  v.  Pitot,  6  Cranch,  332, 336,337. ) 

In  the  United  States  v,  Gratiot  et  al.  (14  Pet. ,  526, 537)  the  court  say: 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (art.  4,  sec.  3)  provides  "that  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the 
territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States.*'  The  term  territory,  as 
here  used,  is  merely  descriptive  of  one  kind  of  property,  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
word  lands.  And  Congre«is  has  the  same  power  over  it  aa  over  any  other  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  this  power  is  vested  in  Congress  without  limita- 
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tion,  and  has  been  considered  the  foundation  upon  wliich  tlic  Territorial  govern- 
ments rest.  In  the  case  of  McCulloch  v.  The  State  of  Maryland  (4  Wheat.,  422)  the 
Chief  Justice,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  speaking  of  this  article,  and  the 
powers  of  Congress  growing  out  of  it,  applies  it  to  Territorial  governments,  and  says 
all  admit  their  constitutionality.  And  again,  in  the  case  of  the  American  Insurance 
Company  r.  Canter  (1  Pet.,  542),  in  speaking  of  the  cession  of  Florida  under  the 
treaty  with  Spain,  he  says  that  Florida,  until  she  shall  become  a  State,  continues  to 
l)e  a  Territory  of  the  United  States  government  by  that  clause  in  the  Constitution 
which  empowers  Congress  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the 
territory  or  other  property  of  the  United  States.  If  such  are  the  powers  of  Congress 
over  the  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States,  the  words  ** dispose  of"  can  not 
receive  the  construction  contended  for  at  the  bar.  *  *  *  The  disposal  must  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  Congress. 

In  Gibson  v.  Choteau  (13  Wall.,  92,  99)  the  court  say: 

With  respect  to  the  public  domain,  the  Constitution  vests  in  Congress  the  power 
of  disposition  and  of  making  all  needful  rules  and  regulations.  That  power  is  subject 
to  no  limitations. 

This  mujit  certainly  be  the  rule  so  long  as  the  territory  remains  unor- 
ganised; that  is,  so  long  as  it  remains  simply  a  part  of  the  public  domain 
or  property  of  the  United  States  which  has  not  had  conferred  upon  it 
the  character  of  a  State  or  a  Territory  with  the  rights  appertaining  to 
such  political  entities. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  territory  is  acquired  bj'  the  United 
States  in  the  exercise  of  sovereign  powers.  As  was  said  of  Louisiana, 
''This  territory  was  purchased  by  the  United  States  in  their  confeder- 
ate capacity.^^ 

The  territory  when  so  acquired  is  held  and  governed  by  the  sover- 
eign power  of  the  nation  until  such  time  as  the  political  bi-anch  of  the 
Government — i.  e.,  Congress  and  the  Executive — shall  determine 
whether  our  tenure  be  temporary  or  permanent,  and,  if  permanent, 
what  form  and  character  of  local  government  shall  be  conferred 
thereon. 

(See  authorities  above  cited.) 

Also  Snow  V.  United  States  (18  Wall.,  317,  320);  Benner  v.  Porter 
(9  How.,  235,  242);  Murphy  v.  Bamsey  (114  U.  S.,  15,  44);  National 
Bank  v.  Yankton  (101  U.  S.,  129,  133);  Mormon  Church  v.  United 
States  (136  U.  S.,  1,42). 

The  sovereign  powers  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  not 
limited  by  the  restrictions  placed  by  that  sovereign  on  the  instruments 
and  agents  by  which  certain  of  the  functions  of  the  Government  main- 
tained by  that  sovereign  are  performed. 

The  sovereign  powers  existed  before  the  nation  was  formed.  The 
founding  of  the  nation  assembled  these  sovereign  powers,  and  the 
question  arose  as  to  how  these  powera  and  what  ones  should  be  dis- 
tributed. The  distribution  was  at  first  attempted  b}^  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.  The  practical  workings  under  such  distribution  proved 
unsatisfactory,  and  redistribution  was  made  by  the  adoption  of  the 
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Constitution.  But  not  all  the  powers  of  sovereignty  belonging  to 
sovereign  people  of  the  United  States  were  delegated  to  and  distributed 
among  the  agencies  of  government  established  by  the  Constitution. 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to 
deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people.     (Ninth  amendment.) 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States,  respectively,  or  to  the  people.  (Tenth 
amendment. ) 

In  the  redistribution  of  sovereign  powers  made  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  "in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,"  and  evi- 
denced by  the  Constitution,  it  was  provided  that  in  all  internal  and 
domestic  relations  the  States  should  continue  to  exercise  all  sovereign 
powers  not  specifically  surrendered  to  the  General  Government.  There- 
fore where  the  power  is  not  conferred  by  the  Constitution  the  Gen- 
eral Government  has  no  authority  in  matters  arising  from  internal 
and  domestic  relations.  But  in  international  relations  the  reverse  is 
true;  the  General  or  National  Government  exercises  every  sovereign 
power  not  expressly  prohibited  by  the  Constitution,  for  the  reason 
that  the  National  Government  in  our  international  relations  represents 
the  sovereign  people;  the  States  have  no  international  standing, 
powers,  or  existence. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  Mr.  Sanford  (Kentucky), 
in  support  of  the  treaty,  said: 

The  Constitution  does  not  prohibit  the  powers  exercised;  and  not  having  prohib- 
ited them,  they  must  be  considered  as  possessed  by  the  Government  (Aimals  of 
Cong.,  1803-4/p.  451.) 

Under  the  laws  of  civilization  all  sovereign  nations  have  equal  rights 
and  equal  powers  in  the  broad  field  of  international  relations.  Their 
domestic  constitutions  and  varied  restrictions  are  not  known. 

In  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Case  our  Supreme  Court  say: 

While  under  our  Constitution  and  form  of  government  the  great  mass  of  local  mat- 
ters is  controlled  by  local  authorities,  the  United  States,  in  their  relation  to  foreign 
countries  and  their  subjetrts  or  citizens,  are  one  nation,  invested  with  powers  which 
belong  to  independent  nations,  the  exercise  of  which  can  be  invoked  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  absolute  independence  and  security  throughout  its  entire  territory.  (The 
Chinese  Exclusion  Case,  130  U.  S.,  581,  604.) 

In  Lane  County  v.  Oregon  the  Supreme  Court,  speaking  by  Chief 

Justice  Chase,  say  (7  Wall.,  71-76): 

The  people  of  the  United  States  constitute  one  nation  undei  one  government,  and 
this  government,  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  with  which  it  is  invested,  is  supreme. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  each  State  compose  a  State,  having  its  own  govern- 
ment, and  endowed  with  all  the  functions  essential  to  separate  and  independent 
existence.  The  States  disunited  might  continue  to  exist.  Withou;,  the  States  in 
union  there  could  be  no  such  political  body  as  the  United  States. 

Both  the  States  and  the  United  States  existed  before  the  Constitution.  The  people, 
through  that  instrument,  established  a  more  perfect  union  by  substituting  a  national 
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government,,  acting  with  ample  power,  directly  upon  the  citizens,  instead  of  the  con- 
federate government,  which  acted  with  powers,  greatly  re8tricte<l,  only  upon  the 
States.  But  in  many  articles  of  the  Constitution  the  necessary  existence  of  the  States, 
and,  within  their  proper  spheres,  the  indei>endent  authority  of  the  States,  is  distinctly 
recognized.  To  them  nearly  the  whole  charge  of  interior  n^gulation  is  committed  or 
left;  to  them  and  to  the  people  all  powers  not  expressly  delegated  to  the  National 
Government  are  reserved. 

In  the  case  In  re  Neagle  (135  U.  S.,  1)  Mr.  Justice  Lamar  (with 
whom  concurred  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Fuller)  dissented  from  the  decision 
of  the  court  that  the  killing  of  Terry  was  ^'aii  act  done  in  pursuance 
of  a  law  of  the  United  States"  (p.  40).  In  discussing  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  Mr.  Justice  Lamar  said  (pp.  84,  85): 

The  Federal  Government  is  the  exclusive  representative  and  embc^Mliment  of  the 
entire  sovereignty  of  the  nation  in  ita  united  character;  for  to  foreign  nations  and  in 
our  intercourse  with  them,  States  and  State  government  and  even  the  internal 
adjustment  of  Federal  power,  with  its  complex  system  of  chec^ks  and  balances,  are 
unknown,  and  the  only  authority  those  nations  are  i>ennitted  to  deal  with  is  the 
authority  of  the  nation  as  a  unit. 

These  sovereign  powers  are  to  be  exercised  hy  that  branch  of  our 
Goverament  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  the  international  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States,  to  wit,  Congress  and  the  Executive. 

In  the  Legal  Tender  Cases  (12  Wall.,  554)  Justice  Bradley  said: 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  established  a  government,  and  not  a  league, 
compact,  or  partnership.  It  was  constituted  by  the  people.  It  is  called  a  govern- 
ment In  the  eighth  section  of  Article  I  it  is  declared  that  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government 
ofUte  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  office  thereof.  As  a  government  it  was 
invested  with  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty.     *    *    * 

The  United  States  is  not  only  a  Government,  but  it  is  a  National  Government,  and 
the  only  government  in  this  country  that  has  the  (character  of  nationality.  It  is 
invested  with  power  over  all  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  war,  peace,  and 
negotiations  and  intercourse  with  other  nations;  all  which  are  forbidden  to  the  State 
government.    *    *    * 

Such  being  the  character  of  the  General  Government,  it  seems  to  be  a  self-evident 
proposition  that  it  is  invested  with  all  those  inherent  and  implied  powers  which,  at 
the  time  of  adopting  the  Constitution,  were  generally  considered  to  belong  to  every 
government  as  such,  and  as  being  essential  to  the  exercise  of  its  functions.  If  this 
proposition  be  not  true,  it  certainly  is  true  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  express  authority,  in  the  clause  last  quoted,  to  make  all  such  laws  (usually 
regarded  as  inherent  and  implied)  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  on 
the  Government  as  constituted,  and  vindicating  its  authority  and  existence. 

Probably  no  more  important  case  was  ever  submitted  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  than  McCulloch  v.  State  of  Maryland  (4 
Wheat.,  315).  Probably  nothing  has  done  more  to  make  the  name  of 
Marshall  great  than  the  famous  opinion  which  he  delivered  in  that 
case.  With  what  realizing  sense  of  the  importance  and  far-reaching 
eflfect  of  their  action  the  court  entered  upon  the  determination  of  the 
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questions  presented  is  shown  by  the  opening  words  of  the  opinion 
(p.  400): 

In  the  case  now  to  be  determined,  the  defendant,  a  sovereign  State,  denies  the 
obligation  of  a  law  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Union,  and  the  plaintiff,  on  his 
part,  contests  the  validity  of  an  act  which  has  been  passed  by  the  legislatare  of  that 
State.  The  Constitution  of  our  country,  in  its  most  interesting  and  vital  parts,  is  to 
be  considered;  the  conflicting  powers  of  the  Grovemment  of  the  Union  and  of  its 
members,  as  marked  in  that  Constitution,  are  to  be  discussed,  and  an  opinion  given 
which  may  essentially  influence  the  great  operations  of  the  Government.  No  tribunal 
can  approach  such  a  que.stion  without  a  deep  sense  of  its  importance,  and  of  the 
awful  responsibility  involved  in  its  decision.  But  it  must  be  decided  peacefully,  or 
remain  a  source  of  hostile  legislation,  perhaps  of  hostility  of  a  still  more  serious 
nature;  and  if  it  is  to  be  so  decided,  by  this  tribunal  alone  can  the  decision  be  made. 
On  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  the  Constitution  of  our  country 
devolved  this  important  duty. 

Regarding  the  character  and  scope  of  the  legislative  power  of  Con- 
gress, the  opinion  declares  (p.  411): 

But  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  not  left  the  right  of  Congress  to  em- 
ploy the  necessary  means  for  the  execution  of  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  general  reasoning.  To  its  enumeration  of  powers  is  added  that  of  making 
**all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  thereof.*'  The  counsel  for  the  State 
of  Maryland  have  urged  various  arguments  to  prove  that  this  clause,  though  in  terms 
a  grant  of  power,  is  not  so  in  effect,  but  is  really  restrictive  of  the  general  right,  which 
might  otherwise  be  implied,  of  selecting  the  means  for  executing  the  enumerated 
powers.  In  support  of  this  proposition  they  have  found  it  necessary  to  contend  that 
this  clause  was  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  on  Congress  the  power  of  mak- 
ing laws;  that  without  it  doubts  might  be  entertained  whether  Congress  could 
exercise  its  powers  in  the  form  of  legislation. 

But  could  this  be  the  object  for  which  it  was  inserted?  A  government  is  created 
by  the  people,  having  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers.  Its  legislative 
powers  are  vested  in  a  Congres.«,  which  is  to  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Each  House  may  determine  the  rule  of  its  proceedings;  and  it  ia 
declared  that  every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  both  Houses  shall,  before  it  becomes 
a  law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  seventh  section  describes 
the  course  of  proceedings  by  which  a  bill  shall  become  a  law,  and  then  the  eighth 
section  enumerates  the  powers  of  Congress.  Could  it  be  necessary  to  say  that  a 
legislature  should  exercise  legislative  powers  in  the  shape  of  legislation?  After  allow- 
ing each  House  to  prescribe  its  own  course  of  proceeding,  after  describing  the 
manner  in  which  a  bill  should  become  a  law%  would  it  have  entered  into  the  mind 
of  a  single  member  of  the  convention  that  an  express  power  to  make  laws  was  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  legislature  to  make  them?  That  a  legislature  endowed  with 
legislative  powers  can  legislate  is  a  proposition  too  self-evident  to  have  been  questioned. 

But  the  argument  on  which  most  reliance  is  placed  is  drawn  from  that  peculiar 
language  of  this  clause.  Congress  is  not  empowered  by  it  to  make  all  laws  which 
may  have  relation  to  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Government,  but  such  only  as  may 
be  *' necessary  and  proper  "  for  carrying  them  into  execution.  The  word  *  ^necessary*' 
is  considered  as  controlling  the  whole  sentence,  and  as  limiting  the  right  to  pass  laws 
for  the  execution  of  the  granted  powers,  to  such  as  are  indispensable,  and  without 
which  the  jKDwer  would  l)e  nugatory.  That  it  excludes  the  choice  of  means  and 
leaves  to  Congress,  in  each  case,  that  only  which  is  most  direct  and  simple. 
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Is  it  true  that  this  is  the  sense  in  which  the  word  *' necessary"  is  always  used? 
Does  it  always  import  an  absolute  physical  necessity  so  strong  that  one  thing  to 
which  another  may  be  termed  necessary  can  not  exist  without  the  other?  We  think 
it  does  not.  If  reference  be  had  to  its  use  in  the  common  affairs  of  the  world  or  in  • 
approved  authors,  we  find  that  it  frequently  imports  no  more  than  that  one  thing  is 
convenient  or  useful  or  essential  to  another.  To  employ  the  means  necessary  to  an 
end  is  generally  understood  as  employing  any  means  calculated  to  produce  the  end, 
and  not  as  being  confined  to  those  single  means  without  which  the  end  would  be 
entirely  unattainable.  Such  is  the  character  of  human  language  that  no  word  con- 
veys to  the  mind,  in  all  situations,  one  single  definite  idea;  and  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  use  words  in  a  figurative  sense.  Almost  all  compositions  contain 
words  which,  taken  in  their  rigorous  sense,  would  convey  a  meaning  different  from 
that  which  is  obviously  intended.  It  is  essential  to  just  construction  that  many 
words  which  import  something  excessive  should  be  understood  in  a  more  mitigated 
sense — in  that  sense  which  common  usage  justifies.  The  word  "necessary"  is  of 
this  description.  It  has  not  a  fixed  character  peculiar  to  itself.  It  admits  of  all 
degrees  of  comparison,  and  is  often  connected  with  other  words  which  increase  or 
diminish  the  impression  the  mind  receives  of  the  urgency  it  imports.  A  thing  may 
be  necessary,  very  necessary,  absolutely  or  indispensably  necessary.  To  no  mind 
would  the  same  idea  be  conveye<i  by  these  several  phrases.  The  comment  on  the 
word  is  well  illustrated  by  the  passage  cited  at  the  bar,  from  the  tenth  section  of  the 
first  article  of  the  Constitution.  It  is,  we  think,  impossible  to  compare  the  sentence 
which  prohibits  a  State  from  laying  "imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports, 
except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws,"  with 
that  which  authorizes  Congress  "to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution"  the  powers  of  the  General  Government,  without 
feeling  a  tionviction  that  the  convention  understood  itself  to  change  materially  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "necessary"  by  prefixing  the  word  "absolutely."  This  word, 
then,  like  others,  is  use<l  in  various  senses;  and  in  its  construction  the  subject,  the 
context,  the  intention  of  the  person  using  them,  are  all  to  be  taken  into  view. 

Let  this  be  done  in  the  case  under  consideration.  The  subject  is  the  execution  of 
those  great  powers  on  which  the  welfare  of  a  nation  essentially  depends.  It  must 
have  been  the  intention  of  those  who  gave  these  powers  to  insure,  so  far  as  human 
prudence  could  insure,  their  beneficial  execution.  This  could  not  be  done  by  con- 
fiding the  choice  of  means  to  such  narrow  limits  as  not  to  leave  it  in  the  power  of 
Congress  to  adopt  any  which  might  be  appropriate  and  which  were  conducive  to  tlie 
end.  This  provision  is  made  in  a  Constitution  intended  to  endure  for  ages  to  come, 
and,  consequently,  to  be  adapteil  to  the  various  crms  of  human  affairs.  To  have 
prescribed  the  means  by  which  government  should,  in  all  future  times,  execute  its 
powers,  would  have  been  to  change  entirely  the  character  of  the  instrument  and  give 
it  the  properties  of  a  l^al  code.  It  would  have  been  an  unwise  attempt  to  provide, 
by  immutable  rules,  for  exigencies  which,  if  foreseen  at  all,  must  have  l)een  seen 
dimly,  and  which  can  be  best  provided  for  as  they  occur.  To  have  declared  that  the 
best  means  shall  not  be  used,  but  those  alone,  without  which  the  power  given  would 
he  nugatory,  would  have  been  to  deprive  the  legislature  of  the  capacity  to  avail  itself 
of  experience,  to  exercise  its  reason,  and  to  accommodate  its  legislation  to  circum- 
stances. 

If  we  apply  this  principle  of  construction  to  any  of  the  i>owers  of  the  Government, 
we  shall  find  it  so  pernicious  in  its  operation  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to  discard 
it  The  powers  vested,  in  Congress  may  certainly  be  carried  into  execution  without 
prescribing  an  oath  of  office.  The  power  to  exact  this  security  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  duty  is  not  given,  nor  is  it  indispensably  necessary.  The  different 
departments  may  be  established;  taxes  may  be  imposed  and  collected;  armies  and 
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navies  may  be  raised  and  maintained;  and  money  may  be  borrowed,  without  require- 
ing  an  oath  of  office.  It  might  be  argued,  with  as  much  plausibility  as  other  inci- 
dental powers  have  been  assailed,  that  the  convention  was  not  unmindful  of  this 
subject.  The  oath  which  might  be  exacted — that  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution— is 
prescribedi  and  no  other  can  bo  required.  Yet,  he  would  be  chained  with  insanity 
who  should  contend  that  the  legislature  might  not  superadd  to  the  oath  directed  by 
the  Constitution  such  other  oath  of  office  as  its  wisdom  might  suggest. 

So  with  respect  to  the  whole  penal  code  of  the  United  States.  Whence  arises  the 
power  to  punish  in  cases  not  prescribed  by  the  Constitution?  All  admit  that  the 
Government  may  legitimately  punish  any  violation  of  its  laws;  and  yet  this  is  not 
among  the  enumerated  powers  of  Congress.  The  right  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
law  by  punishing  its  infraction  might  be  denied  with  the  more  plausibility  because 
it  is  expressly  given  in  some  cases. 

Congress  is  empowered  *'to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  secu- 
rities and  current  coin  of  the  United  States"  and  to  '^ define  and  punish  piracies  and 
felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas  and  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations.''  The 
several  powers  of  Congress  may  exist  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  to  be  sure,  but  they 
may  exist  and  be  carried  into  execution,  although  no  punishment  should  be  inflicted, 
in  cases  where  the  right  to  punish  is  not  expressly  given. 

Take,  for  example,  the  power  "to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads."  This 
power  is  executed  by  the  single  act  of  making  the  establishment.  But  from  this 
has  been  inferred  the  power  and  duty  of  carrying  the  mail  along  the  post-road  from 
one  post-office  to  another.  And  from  this  implied  power  has  again  been  inferred 
the  right  to  punish  those  who  steal  letters  from  the  post-office  or  rob  the  mail.  It 
may  be  said,  with  some  plausibility,  that  the  right  to  carry  the  mail  and  to  punish 
those  who  rob  it  is  not  indispensably  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a  post-office 
and  post-road.  This  right  is  indeed  essential  to  the  beneficial  exercise  of  the  power, 
but  not  indispensably  necessary  to  its  existence.  So  of  the  punishment  of  the  crimes 
of  stealing  or  falsifying  a  record  or  process  of  a  court  of  the  United  States,  or  of  per- 
jury in  such  court.  To  punish  these  offenses  is  certainly  conducive  to  the  due 
administration  of  justice;  but  courts  may  exist  and  may  decide  the  causes  brought 
before  them,  though  such  crimes  escape  punishment. 

The  oaneful  influence  of  this  narrow  construction  on  all  the  operations  of  the 
Government  and  the  absolute  impracticability  of  maintaining  it  without  rendering 
.the  Government  incompetent  to  its  great  objects  might  be  illustrated  by  numerous 
examples  drawn  from  the  Constitution  and  from  our  laws.  The  good  sense  of  the 
public  has  pronounced,  without  hesitation,  that  the  power  of  punishment  appertains 
to  sovereignty,  and  may  be  exercised,  whenever  the  sovereign  has  a  right  to  act,  as 
incidental  to  his  constitutional  powers.  It  is  a  means  of  carrying  into  execution  all 
sovereign  powers,  and  may  be  used,  although  not  indispensably  necessary.  It  is  a 
right  incidental  to  the  power  and  conducive  to  its  beneficial  exercise. 

If  this  limited  construction  of  the  word  "necessary  "  must  be  abandoned  in  order 
to  punish,  whence  is  derived  the  rule  which  would  reinstate  it  when  the  Govern- 
ment would  carry  its  powers  into  execution  by  means  not  vindictive  in  their  nature? 
If  the  word  "necessary"  means  "needful,"  "requisite,"  "essential,"  "conducive 
to,"  in  order  to  let  in  the  power  of  punishment  for  the  infraction  of  law,  why  is  it 
not  equally  comprehensive  when  required  to  authorize  the  use  of  means  which 
facilitate  the  execution  of  the  powers  of  government  without  the  infliction  of  pun- 
ishment? 

In  ascertaining  the  sense  in  which  the  word  "  necessary"  is  used  in  this  clause  of 
the  Constitution  we  may  derive  some  aid  from  that  with  which  it  is  associated. 
Congress  shall  have  power  "to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
to  carry  into  execution"  the  powers  of  -ne  Government?  If  the  word  "necessary" 
was  used  in  that  strict  and  ngorous  sense  for  which  the  counsel  for  the  State  of 
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Maryland  contend,  it  would  be  an  extraordinary  departure  from  the  usual  course  of 
the  human  mind,  as  exhibited  in  composition,  to  add  a  word  the  only  possible 
effect  of  which  is  to  qualify  that  strict  and  rigorous  meaning;  to  present  to  the 
mind  the  idea  of  some  choice  of  means  of  legislation  not  strained  and  compressed 
within  the  narrow  limits  for  which  gentlemen  contend. 

But  the  argument  which  most  conclusively  demonstrates  the  error  of  the  construc- 
tion contended  for  by  the  counsel  for  the  State  of  Maryland  is  founded  on  the 
intention  of  the  convention  as  manifested  in  the  whole  clause.  To  waste  time  and 
argument  in  proving  that  without  it  Congress  might  carry  its  powers  into  execution 
would  be  not  much  less  idle  than  to  hold  a  lighted  taper  to  the  sun.  As  little  can  it 
be  required  to  prove  that  in  the  absence  of  this  clause  Congress  would  have  some 
choice  of  means;  that  it  might  enjoy  those  which,  in  its  judgment,  would  most 
advantageously  effect  the  object  to  be  accomplished;  that  any  means  adapted  to 
the  end — any  means  which  tended  directly  to  the  execution  of  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  Government — were  in  themselves  constitutional.  This  clause  as  con- 
strued by  the  State  of  Maryland  would  abridge  and  aluiost  annihilate  this  useful  and 
neeessarj'  right  of  the  legislature  to  select  its  means.  That  this  could  not  l)e  intended 
is,  we  should  think,  had  it  not  been  already  controverted,  too  apparent  for  (ron- 
troversy. 

We  think  so  for  the  following  reasons:  First,  the  clause  is  place<l  among  the  p<:)wer8 
of  Congress,  not  among  the  limitations  on  those  powers.  Second,  its  terms  purport 
to  enlarge,  not  to  diminish,  the  powers  vested  in  the  Government.  It  purports  to 
be  an  additional  power,  not  a  restriction  on  those  already  granted.  No  reason 
has  l)een  or  can  \ye  assigned  for  thus  concealing  an  intention  to  narrow  the  discre- 
tion of  the  National  Legislature  under  words  which  purport  to  enlarge  it.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  wished  its  adoption,  and  well  knew  that  it  would  be 
endangered  by  \ta  strength,  not  by  its  weakness.  Had  they  hea  •  capable  of  using 
language  which  would  convey  to  the  eye  one  idea  and,  after  deep  reflection,  im- 
press on  the  mind  another,  they  would  rather  have  disguised  the  grant  of  power 
than  its  limitation.  If,  then,  their  intention  had  been  by  this  clause  to  restrain  the 
free  use  of  means  which  might  otherwise  have  been  implied,  that  intention  would 
have  been  inserted  in  another  place  and  would  have  been  expressed  in  terms  resem- 
bling these:  "In  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers  and  all  others,"  etc., 
"  no  laws  shall  be  passed  but  such  as  are  necessary  and  proper."  Had  the  intention 
been  to  make  this  clause  restrictive,  it  would  unquestionably  have  been  so  in  form 
as  well  as  in  effect. 

The  result  of  the  most  careful  and  attentive  consideration  bestowed  upon  this 
clause  is  that  if  it  does  not  enlarge,  it  can  not  be  construed  to  restrain  the  powers  of 
Congress,  or  to  impair  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  exercise  its  best  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  measures  to  carry  into  execution  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. If  no  other  motive  for  its  insertion  can  be  suggested,  a  sufficient  one  is  found 
in  the  desire  to  remove  all  doubts  respecting  the  right  to  legislate  on  that  vast  mass 
of  incidental  powers  which  must  be  involved  in  the  Constitution,  if  that  instnnnent 
be  not  a  splendid  bauble. 

We  admit,  as  all  must  admit,  that  the  powers  of  the  Government  are  limited,  and 
that  its  limits  are  not  to  be  transcended  But  we  think  the  sound  construction  of 
the  Constitution  must  allow  to  the  National  Legislature  that  discretion,  with  respect 
to  the  means  by  which  the  poweij  it  confers  are  to  be  carried  into  execution,  which 
will  enable  that  body  to  perform  the  high  duties  assigned  to  it  in  the  manner  most 
beneficial  to  the  people.  Let  the  end  be  legitimate,  let  it  be  within  the  scope  of  the 
Constitution,  and  all  means  which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly  adapted  to 
that  end,  which  are  not  prohibited,  but  consist  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Con- 
Btitntion,  are  constitutional. 
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In  Prigg  r.  Pennsylvania  (16  Peters,  539)  Justice  Stoiy,  in  deliver- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  court,  said  (p.  010): 

It  will,  indeed,  probably  be  found  when  we  look  to  the  character  of  the  Conatitu- 
tion  itself,  the  objects  which  it  seeks  to  attain,  the  powers  which  it  confers,  the  duties 
which  it  enjoins,  and  the  rights  which  it  secures,  as  well  aa  the  known  historical 
fact  that  many  of  its  provisions  were  matters  of  compromise  of  opposing  interet?tfi 
and  opmions,  that  no  uniform  rule  of  interpretation  can  be  applied  to  it  which  may 
not  allow,  even  if  it  does  not  positively  demand,  many  modifications  in  its  actual 
application  to  particular  clauses.  And  perhaps  the  safest  rule  of  interpretation, 
after  all,  will  be  found  to  be  to  look  to  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  particular  pow- 
ers, duties,  and  rights,  with  all  the  lights  and  aids  of  contemporary  history,  and  to 
give  to  the  words  of  each  just  such  oj^eration  and  force,  consistent  with  their  legiti- 
mate meaning,  as  may  fairly  secure  and  attain  the  ends  proposed. 

The  case  of  Prigg  v,  Pennsylvania  (16  Pet,  p.  539),  from  which  the 
above  quotation  is  made,  was  one  in  which  the  court  sustained  the 
institution  of  slavery.  This  directs  attention  to  a  most  interesting 
epoch  in  our  history.  The  Constitution  ordained  as  follows  (art.  4, 
sec.  2): 

No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping 
into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  disohai^ged 
from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom 
such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

It  has  always  been  conceded  that  this  provision  of  the  Constitution 
did  not  operate  ex  proprw  vigore.  Legislation  was  required  to  render 
it  effective.  Among  the  objects  designated  by  the  Constitution  for 
which  Congress  could  legislate  this  is  not  included.     (Sec.  8,  art.  1.) 

Nevertheless,  the  slaveholding  States  demanded  and  secured  the 
passage  of  the  fugitive  slave  act,  approved  February  12,  1793.  (1 
U.  S.  Stat.,  302.)  The  Federal  courts  sustained  this  legislation,  and 
the  opponents  of  slavery  went  to  work  to  secure  a  Congress  and  an 
Executive  who  would  exercise  the  established  and  conceded  power, 
so  as  to  render  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  nugatory  instead  of 
effective.  At  the  same  time  the  question  arose  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  legislate  regarding  slavery  in  the  Territories,  and  the  two 
controversies  continued  simultaneously,  the  latter  resulting  in  the 
Missouri  compromise,  a  measure  equally  repugnant  to  both  contestants. 

Finally  it  appeared  that  the  opponents  of  slavery  were  on  the  verge 
of  accomplishing  their  purpose,  and  had  secured  the  privilege  of  exer- 
cising this  power.  Thereupon  the  slaveholding  States  api)ealed  to  the 
arbitrament  of  arms,  with  the  result  that  the  institution  over  which 
the  controversies  were  waged  was  destroyed  and  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress to  legislate  in  regard  thereto  extended  so  as  to  displace  the 
authority  theretofore  exercised  by  the  sovereign  States.  (Thiiteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.) 

The  importance  of  considering  this  portion  of  our  history  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  civil  war  resulted  from  the  efforts  to  control  a 
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power  of  Congress  implied  from  a  provision  of  the  Constitution 
i-estncting  the  operation  of  State  laws  on  the  individual  ownership  of  a 
certain  species  of  property  and  the  power  given  to  "make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  and  other  property 
belonging  tcr  the  United  States." 

The  first  territory  over  which  Congress  acquired  jurisdiction  out- 
side of  the  boundaries  of  the  thirteen  original  States  was  what  is  known 
as  the  Northwest  Territory.  The  title  to  the  land  constituting  this 
section  of  our  country  was  then  claimed  b}'^  several  of  the  original 
States,  and  such  claim  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  creation  of  the 
Confederation  of  States.  Maryland  positively  refused  to  ratify  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  until  these  lands  were  ceded  to  the  Federal 
Government.  (A  similar  controversy  as  to  other  lands  arose  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution,  or,  to  speak  accurately,  the 
original  controversy  continued  down  to  1802,  when  Georgia  surren- 
dered its  claims.)  But  "The  Northwest"  became  the  common  prop- 
ert}^  the  public  territory,  of  the  United  States  in  1786. 

In  1783,  it  being  evident  that  the  General  Government  would  even- 
tually become  the  owner  of  "The  Northwest,"  Congress  appointed  a 
committee  to  report  a  plan  for  connecting  said  Territory  with  the 
Confederation  and  providing  a  temporary  government  for  the  inhabit- 
ants. Thomas  Jefferson  was  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  on  the 
day  the  cession  from  Virginia  was  accepted  he  reported  a  plan  for  the 
government  of  said  Territory,  which,  after  being  subjected  to  impor- 
tant modifications,  was  adopted  on  April  23,  178^1:.  The  plan  adopted 
was  known  as  "  Jefferson's  ordinance,"  or  the  "Ordinance  of  1784." 
The  plan  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  Congress  proceeded  to  legislate 
anew  on  the  subject.  Between  May  1,  1786,  and  July  9,  1787,  three 
ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  Northwest  Territory  were 
reported  to  Congress.  (May  10, 1786;  September  19, 1786,  and  April 
26,  1787.)  Finally,  on  July  13,  1787,  the  ordinance  of  1787  was 
adopted.  The  convention  which  formulated  our  Constitution  con- 
vened on  May  25,  1787,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  Congress  passed 
February  21, 1787,  and  finished  its  labors  September  17, 1787.  There- 
fore Congress  was  considering  the  ordinance  of  1787  at  the  very  time 
the  convention  was  deliberating  over  the  Constitution. 

The  importance  of  considering  the  ordinance  of  1787  in  this  investi- 
gation lies  in  the  fact  that  the  statesmen  of  that  period  did  not  accept 
the  doctrine  that  the  guaranties  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  States 
were  possessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  neither 
by  virtue  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  nor  by  the  fact  that  they 
had  theretofore  been  within  the  jurisdiction  of  one  of  the  States.  The 
accepted  doctrine  was  that  such  guaranties  and  rights  must  be  con- 
ferred by  Congress.  Hence  the  ordinance  contained  six  "articles  of 
compact  between  the  original  States  and  the  people  and  States  in  the 
said  Territory." 
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The  first  provided  that  no  peaceable  person  should  "  ever  be  molested 
on  account  of  his  mode  of  worship  or  religious  sentiments."  The 
second  guaranteed  to  the  inhabitants  ^Hhe  benefits  of  the  writ  of 
JvfAeas  corjms^  trial  by  jury,  proportionate  representation  in  the  legis- 
lature, bail  (except  for  capital  offenses),  moderate  fines  and  punish- 
ments, and  the  preservation  of  lib.»rty  and  property."  The  article 
concluded  with  the  declaration  ^Hhat  no  law  ought  ever  to  be  made  or 
have  force  in  the  said  territory  that  shall,  in  any  manner  whatever, 
interfere  with  or  affect  private  contracts  or  engagements,  bona  fide 
and  without  fraud,  previously  formed."  The  third  article  declared 
**that  schools  and  means  of  education  should  forever  l)e  encouraged, 
and  good  faith  should  be  observed  toward  the  Indians."  The  fourth 
declared  *'that  the  territory  and  States  formed  therein  should  forever 
remain  a  part  of  the  confederacy,  subject  to  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion and  the  authority  of  Congress  under  them."  The  fifth  provided 
for  the  formation  in  the  territory  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
five  States,  to  be  admitted  ''into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States  in  all  respects  whatever, 
and  to  be  at  liberty  to  form  a  permanent  constitution  and  State  gov- 
ernment, republican  in  form,  and  in  confonnity  with  the  Articles  of 
Confederation."  The  sixth  prohibited  slavery  in  the  territory,  but 
permitted  the  capture  and  return  of  fugitive  slaves  from  any  one  of 
the  original  States.     (Rev.  Stats.,  1878,  pp.  15  and  16.) 

The  reasons  for  these  "articles  of  compact"  and  the  purpose  of 
entering  into  them  is  plainly  stated  by  Congress  in  sections  13  and  14 
of  the  ordinance,  as  follows: 

Sbc.  13.  And  for  extending  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty, which  fonn  the  basis  whereon  thene  republics,  their  laws  and  constitutions, 
are  erected;  to  fix  and  establish  those  principles  as  the  basis  of  all  laws,  constitu- 
tions, and  governments,  which  forever  hereafter  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  territory; 
to  provide,  also,  for  the  establishment  of  States  and  permanent  government  therein, 
and  for  their  admission  to  a  share  in  the  Federal  councils  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  States  at  as  early  periods  as  may  he  consistent  with  the  general  interest. 

Sec.  14.  It  is  hereby  ordained  and  declared,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the 
following  articles  shall  be  considered  as  articles  of  compact  between  the  original 
States  and  the  people  and  States  in  the  said  territory,  and  forever  remain  unalterable, 
unless  by  common  consent.     (Rev.  Stats.,  p.  15.) 

Evidently  Congress  did  not  consider  the  territory  and  inhabitants 
privileged  and  conditioned  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation  nor  entitled 
to  statehood  with  its  attendant  benefits  as  an  inherent  right. 

On  September  17,  1787,  the  proposed  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  convention,  was  signed  by  all  the  mem- 
bers present  except  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mason  and  Randolph, 
of  Virginia.  The  president  of  the  convention  transmitted  the  draft 
to  Congress.  On  SeptemlKjr  2S,  17S7,  Congress  directed  the  Consti- 
tution so  framed  to  "  be  transmitted  to  the  several  legislatures  in  order 
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to  be  submitted  to  a  convention  of  delo^ates  chosen  in  eacli  State  by 
the  people  thereof,  etc." 

The  date  fixed  by  the  convention  for  comraencing  the  operations  of 
government  under  the  new  Constitution  was  March  4,  1789,  and  on 
that  date  the  Constitution  had  been  ratified  by  eleven  of  the  States  and 
became  operative.  The  subseqent  ratifications  were,  North  Carolina, 
November  21,  1789;  Rhode  Island,  May  29,  1789;  Vermont,  January 
10, 1789.  During  this  period  the  Constitution  had  been  exhaustively 
examined  and  discussed  in  fourteen  States  (including  Vermont)  and 
throughout  the  nation.  It  was  not  acquiesced  in  by  common  consent 
nor  accepted  as  being  possessed  of  the  sacred  character  now  conceded 
it.  Almost  every  one  of  its  provisions  was  fiercely  assailed,  and  its 
supporters  were  put  to  their  utmost  endeavor  in  its  defense.  Refer- 
ence is  made  to  this  portion  of  our  history  to  direct  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  1803  the  public  mind  of  the  entire  nation  was  familiar  with 
the  provisions  of  our  Constitution,  imbued  with  its  purposes  and 
spirit,  and  was  competent  to  determine  the  extent  of  its  intended  opera- 
tion. In  1803  the  United  States  acquired  the  province  of  Louisiana. 
The  treaty  of  cession  contained  the  stipulation: 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  }ye  incorporcUed  in  the  Union  of  the 
United  Slates,  and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  to  the  enjo>Tnent  of  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and  in  the  meantime  they  shall  be  maintained  and 
protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  the  religion  they 
profess.     (Article  3,  Treaty  with  France,  1803.) 

As  soon  as  the  treaty  ceding  the  country  was  ratified.  Congress 
authorized  the  President  to  take  possession  of  and  occupy  the  territory 
ceded,  and,  for  the  purposes  of  maintaining  a  government  therein, 
provided  that  the  military,  civil,  and  judicial  powers  exercised  by  the 
oflScers  of  the  existing  government  were  to  be  vested  in  such  persons 
as  the  President  should  appoint.  (Act  approved  October  31,  1803,  2 
U.  S.  Stats.,  245.) 

The  military,  civil,  and  judicial  powers  exercivsed  by  the  officers  of 
the  existing  government  were  those  created  by  the  Spanish  law,  which 
had  been  continued  in  force  by  the  French.  The  only  change  made 
by  Congress  in  this  act  was  to  substitute  President  Jefferson  for  the 
King  of  Spain  and  to  declare  the  purposes  of  said  government  to  be 
for  maintaining  and  protecting  the  inhabitants  in  the  free  enjo^^ment 
of  their  liberty,  property,  and  religion.  As  already  stated,  many 
of  the  laws  continued  in  force  by  this  act  were  inimical  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  rights  which  Congress 
declared  should  be  maintained  are  those  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. If  Congress  had  accepted  the  doctrine  that  the  Constitution  was 
in  force  in  the  ceded  territorv,  the  President  would  not  have  been 
clothed  with  the  powers  of  the  King  of  Spain,  nor  would  Congress 
have  provided  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  by  legislative  enactments* 
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In  discussing  this  bill  in  Congress,  Mr.  Rodney,  of  Delaware,  the 
Administration  leader  in  the  House,  explained  the  intent  of  his  party 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  bill,  as  follows: 

It  shows  that  Congress  have  a  power  in  the  territories  which  they  can  not  exercise 
in  the  States,  and  that  the  limitations  of  pow^er  found  in  the  Constitution  are  applica- 
ble to  States  and  not  to  Territories.  (Annals  of  Congress,  1803-1804,  p.  514;  see  also, 
remarks  of  John  Randolph,  Id.  ] 

The  Administration  party  selected  three  of  their  members  of  Congress 
(Rodney,  Randolph,  and  Nicholson)  to  defend  the  Louisiana  purchase 
treaty  in  the  debate  on  the  bill  to  cjirry  it  into  effect.  The  treaty 
gave  to  the  port  of  New  Orleans  a  decided  preference  over  the  ports 
of  the  United  States.  This  was  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  treaty 
and  the  assertion  made  that  such  preference  was  unconstitutional.  In 
reply  to  this  objection  Mr.  Nicholson,  speaking  for  the  Administration, 
said: 

The  territory  was  purchased  by  the  United  States  in  their  confederate  capacity, 
and  may  be  disposed  of  by  them  at  their  pleasure.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  colony 
whose  commerce  may  be  regulated  without  any  reference  to  the  Constitution. 
(Annals  of  Cong.,  1803-4,  p.  471.) 

That  President  Jefferson  did  not  consider  the  territory  and  the 
inhabitants  privileged  and  bound  by  the  Constitution  has  already  been 
referred  to  in  this  discussion. 

On  March  26,  1804,  Congress  passed  another  act  providing  for  the 
government  of  this  territory.  (See  2  Stat.,  283,  287.)  By  this  act 
the  country  ceded  by  France  was  divided  in  two  parts,  and  all  north 
of  the  thirty 'third  parallel  of  north  latitude  was  f  onned  into  a  district, 
to  be  known  as  the  District  of  Louisiana.  Its  government  was  to  be 
administered  by  the  governor,  secretary,  and  judges  of  the  Indiana 
Territory,  whose  respective  powers  were  extended  over  the  district. 
This  practically  amounted  to  attaching  the  district  to  the  Territory  of 
Indiana  for  judicial  and  administrative  purposes,  but  the  governor  and 
judges  were  authorized  to  make  all  lavm  that  might  be  conducive  tq 
good  government  in  the  new  district,  and  it  was  specified  that  this 
included  the  power  to  establish  inferior  courts  and  prescril>e  their 
jurisdiction  and  duties.  Certainly  this  does  not  indicate  that  (Jongress 
entertained  the  view  that  the  inhabitants  of  said  territory  possessed  an 
inherent  right  of  self-government,  or  had  secured  the  right  by  opera- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  The  act  contained  further  provisions  that 
the  laws  so  made  should  be  consistent  with  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States;  that  they  should  not  interfere  with  the 
free  exercise  of  religion,  and  that  trial  by  jury  should  always  be 
allowed.  Here  again  is  evidence  that  Congress  did  not  consider  the 
Constitution  in  force  in  sjiid  territory. 

Said  act  further  provided  that  all  of  the  territory  south  of  the  thii  ty- 
third  parallel  was  organized  as  the  Territory  of  Orleans.     The  execu- 
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live  power  of  this  Territory  was  vested  in  a  governor  and  a  secretary. 
The  legislative  powers  were  vested  in  a  governor  and  a  council  of 
thirteen. 

In  both  the  Territory  of  Orleans  and  the  District  of  Louisiana  the 
Jaws  were  to  be  reported  to  Congress,  and  if  disapproved  were  to  be 
of  no  force.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  by  this  act  full  legislative  powers 
in  both  Territories  were  given  to  officers  in  the  choosing  of  whom  the 
people  had  no  voice. 

The  acts  of  Congress  regarding  the  establishment  of  governments  in 
the  ''Northwest  Territorv"  and  the  "Louisiana  Purchase"  are 
examined  at  length,  for  the  reason  that  said  legislation  has  been  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  legislation  by  Congress  regarding  the  establish- 
ment of  government  in  organized  Territories  of  the  United  States. 
The  governments  in  the  District  of  Louisiana  and  the  Territory  of 
Orleans  were  established  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  That 
the  acts  of  Congress  relating  thereto  contain  many  provisions  which 
are  not  in  harmony  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  can  not 
be  denied,  but  the  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedl}'^  sustained  said  acts. 
(Choteau  v.  Eckhart,  2  How.,  pp.  344,  373;  Permoli  v.  Municipality,  ^ 
3  How.,  pp.  589,  609;  Clinton  v.  Englebrecht,  13  Wall,  pp.  434-442.) 

An  investigation  of  the  negotiations  whereby  the  Louisiana  purchase 
was  effected  will  show  that  the  purpose  of  the  transaction  was  to 
secure  possession  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  make  it  a  free  highway 
for  the  transportation  of  the  products  of  this  country,  and  secure  said 
products  unobstructed  passage  to  the  markets  of  the  world  as  then 
existing.  While  the  negotiation  was  pending  President  Jefferson 
wrote  to  Mr.  Livingston,  our  minister  at  Paris,  saying  to  him: 

There  is  one  spot  on  the  globe,  one  single  spot,  the  possessor  of  which  is  our 
natural  and  habitual  enemy.  That  is  New  Orleans,  through  which  the  produce  of 
three-eighths  of  our  territory  must  pass  to  market,  and  from  its  fertility  it  will  ere 
long  yield  more  than  one-half  of  our  produce,  and  contain  more  than  half  of  our 
inhabitants. 

And  he  further  said: 

That  if  France  insisted  upon  holding  New  Orleans  her  position  there  was  so  men- 
acing to  the  welfare  of  the  United  States,  then  lying  almost  wholly  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains,  that  it  would  compel  a  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Even  a  cursoiy  examination  of  these  negotiations  demonstrates  that 
the  great  object  sought  to  be  obtained  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana 
was  to  secure  industrial  and  commercial  benefits  therefrom  by  unim- 
peded passage  to  the  world's  markets.  It  was  water,  not  land,  that 
Jefferson  sought  to  secure.  The  acquisition  of  territory  was  a  minor 
consideration.  To  bring  the  products  of  the  great  West  into  contact 
with  the  markets  of  the  world  was  the  primal  object.  Water  routes 
were  the  only  means  of  conveyance  known  in  those  days.     Railroads 
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were  unknown.  The  products  of  the  West  most  reach  the  markets  of 
the  world  via  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  or  not  at  all.  That  the 
products  of  the  West  would  ever  be  conveyed  over  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  to  the  tide  waters  of  the  Atlantic  was  not  then  considered 
possible.  The  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  at  that  time  bore  the  same 
relation  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  as  then  existing,  as  the  Philip- 
pines bear  to-day  to  the  trade  of  the  Orient. 

In  creating  legislation  which  shall  have  effect  in  territory  newly 
acquired  by  the  United  States,  Congress  is  required  to  bear  in  mind 
the  distinction  between  the  territory  itself  and  the  inhabitants.  Cer- 
tain things  appertain  to  the  territory  alone,  certain  things  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  pthers  to  both  combined. 

Discussion  has  already  been  had  of  the  proposition  that  the  sover- 
eignty and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  may  attach  to  territory 
without  extending  the  territorial  boundaries  of  the  nation  to  include 
such  territory;  and  that  such  territory,  so  long  as  it  remained  outside 
of  the  territorial  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  was  not  bound  and 
privileged  by  the  Constitution. 

It  is  likewise  true  that  territory  may  be  under  the  sovereignty  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  yet  not  subject  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  enacted  before  said  territory  was  acquired  or  with- 
out reference  to  said  territor3\  Statutes  possess  no  innate  power  of 
expansion.  The  geographical  limits  of  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States  are  the  national  boundaries  at  the  time  of  the  enactment,  unless 
othei-wise  provided  by  the  act  itself.  During  its  national  history  the 
United  States  has  acquired  more  than  3,250,000  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory on  the  continent  of  NoHh  America,  outside  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  original  States.  Congress  has  enacted  more  than  one  hundred 
special  acts  for  the  pui-pose  of  extending  over  this  vast  domain  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  ^^not  locidly  inajypllcahh^'* 
and  Ahiska  still  remains  to  be  dealt  with.  The  Constitution  and  Fed- 
eral laws  have  not  been  made  operative  therein,  excepting  the  laws 
relating  to  customs,  commerce,  and  navigation.  (U.  S.  Rev.  Stats., 
sec.  1954.)  It  is  unorganized  territory  governed  by  and  legislated  for 
by  special  acts  of  Congress,  enacted  as  circumstances  required  and 
conditions  justified. 

It  could  not  candidly  be  contended  that  all  territory  considered 
merely  as  land  has  an  innate,  inherent  right  to  the  privileges  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution  or  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  to  the  terri- 
tory constituting  the  United  States.  For  instance,  if  an  American 
voyager  were  to  discover  an  uninhabited  island  which  was  rich  in  min- 
eral resources,  contained  large  deposits  of  guano  and  phosphates, 
streams  teeming  with  fish,  extensive  forests  of  valuable  woods,  fruits, 
and  nuts,  animals  with  valuable  furs  and  skins,  coral,  oysters,  and 
pearls  in  abundance,  and  should  take  possession  thereof  in  the  name  of 
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the  United  States,  would  such  American  citizen  be  permitted  to  land 
these  natural  products  of  the  island  in  the  United  States  without  other 
restriction  than  is  imposed  on  the  coasting  trade  between  different 
parts  of  the  United  States?  Such  is  not  the  accepted  doctrine.  (See 
Guano  Islands,  title  72,  Rev.  Stats.,  1878,  p.  1080.) 

The  action  of  the  discoverer  does  not  benefit  the  island,  except  in 
this,  that  it  affords  an  opportunity  to  the  political  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  attach  the  sovereignty,  dominion  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  the  territory,  and  thereafter 
confer  upon  it  such  privileges  as  to  the  political  branch  seem  just 
and  proper.  When  the  rights  of  the  United  States  have  their  incep- 
tion in  conquest  and  are  maintained  as  such,  the  result  is  the  same  as 
from  discovery.  But  if  the  rights  of  the  territory  so  acquired  are 
made  the  subject  of  a  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  peace  terminating 
the  war  in  which  the  conquest  was  made,  or  in  any  treaty,  the  United 
States  becomes  bound  and  the  territory  to  that  extent  benefited  by  the 
terms  of  the  national  compact.  But  the  rights  of  the  territory'  are 
inchoate  and  are  derived  from  the  treaty.  They  are  guaranteed  by 
the  nation's  honor,  not  by  the  Constitution.  The  territory  Itself  can 
not  insist  upon  the  fulfillment  of  the  compact.  The  undertaking  is 
with  the  previous  sovereign.  The  time  and  manner  of  its  perform- 
ance is  to  be  determined  by  the  United  States.  The  territory  secured 
by  the  conquest  of  Mexico  is  an  instance  in  point.  The  United  States 
based  its  title  to  Upper  California  and  New  Mexico  on  conquest,  but 
in  order  to  effect  a  peace  bound  itself  by  treaty  stipulations  that  the 
territory  so  acquired  should  be  incorporated  into  the  Union  of  the 
United  States.     (9  Stat.,  930.) 

If  the  purpose  of  this  treaty  stipulation  was  to  secure  the  eventual 
admission  of  the  conquest  as  a  State,  the  obligation  has  been  in  part 
discharged  by  the  admission  of  California  and  is  yet  existing  as  to 
New  Mexico. 

New  Mexico  has  been  made  an  organized  Territory,  and  now  seeks 
admission  as  a  State;  but  the  claims  presented  by  the  Territory  are 
founded  on  the  fact  that  its  population  is  suflScient  and  of  such  charac- 
ter, and  its  internal  development  advanced  to  such  degree,  that  the 
time  has  arrived  for  it  to  receive  the  privileges  agreed  upon  in  the 
treaty  with  its  former  sovereign.  It  appeals  to  the  discretion  of 
Congress,  not  to  the  fixed  principles  or  unvarying  provisions  of  the 
Constitution. 

Whatever  incipient  right  to  statehood  exists  in  favor  of  New  Mexico 
comes  from  the  treaty  of  1848,  and  not  from  the  Constitution. 

It  is  true  that  in  expressing  his  views  on  the  Dred  Scott  case  Chief 
Justice  Taney  announced  the  doctrine  that  the  United  States  could 
acquire  territory  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  convert  into  States  of 
the  Union,  and  that  all  territory  acquired  by  the  United  States  was 
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charged  with  a  trust  requiring  ultimate  admission  a.s  a  State.     The 
language  used  by  Chief  Justice  Taney  is  as  follows: 

There  is  certainly  no  power  given  by  the  Constitution  to  the  Federal  Grovemment 
to  establiflh  or  maintain  colonies  bordering  on  the  United  States  or  at  a  distance,  to 
be  ruled  and  governed  at  its  own  pleasure;  nor  to  enlarge  its  territorial  limits  in  any 
way  except  by  the  admission  of  new  States.  That  power  is  plainly  given^  and  if  a 
new  State  is  admitted  it  needs  no  further  legislation  by  Ck)ngre8S,  because  the  Con- 
stitution itself  defines  the  relative  rights  and  powers  and  duties  of  the  State,  and  the 
citizens  of  the  State  and  the  Federal  Government.  But  no  power  is  given  to  acquire 
a  territory  to  be  held  and  governed  permanently  in  that  character.    ♦    ♦    * 

We  do  not  mean,  however,  to  question  the  power  of  Congress  in  this  respect.  The 
power  to  expand  the  territory  of  the  United  States  by  the  admission  of  new  States  is 
plainly  given;  and  in  the  construction  of  this  power  by  all  the  departments  of  the 
Government  it  has  been  held  to  authorize  the  acquisition  of  territory,  not  fit  for 
admission  at  the  time,  but  to  be  admitted  as  soon  as  its  population  and  situation  would 
entitle  it  to  admission.  It  is  acquired  to  become  a  State,  and  not  to  be  held  as  a  colony 
and  governed  by  Congress  with  absolute  authority;  and  as  the  propriety  of  admitting 
a  new  State  is  committed  to  the  sound  discretion  of  Congress  the  power  to  acquire 
territory  for  that  purpose,  to  be  held  by  the  United  States  until  it  is  in  a  suitable  con- 
dition to  become  a  State  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  States,  must  rest  upon 
the  same  discretion.     (Dred  Scott  r.  Sandford,  19  How.,  393-446,  447.) 

The  doctrine  thus  announced  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  that  the  United 
States  could  acquire  territory  only  for  the  purpose  of  creating  States, 
was  accepted  by  the  court  as  then  constituted.  Whether  the  language 
quoted  is  mere  diet  tan  ^  as  is  often  asserted,  or  was  the  vital  point  in 
that  case,  as  is  now  contended,  is  not  essential  in  this  investigation  for 
the  following  reason:  That  doctrine  rests  upon  the  proposition  that 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  to  acquire  territory  is  derived  solely 
from  the  power  to  create  and  admit  new  States,  which  power  is  con- 
ferred upon  Congress  by  section  3  of  Article  IV  of  the  Constitution. 
The  Dred  Scott  case  is  the  only  case  in  which  this  proposition  has  ever 
been  accepted.  What  is  popularly  supposed  to  have  led  to  its  accept- 
ance in  that  case  is  matter  of  historv,  not  of  law.  It  is  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  of  this  investigation  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Chief 
Justice  Taney's  major  premise  was  in  direct  contravention  of  the  doc- 
trines established  by  the  prior  decisions  of  the  court  and  by  the  course 
of  Congressional  action,  and  has  been  ignored  and  completely  over- 
thrown by  the  subseiiuent  decisions  of  the  court,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
tremendous  results  of  the  civil  war. 

The  right  of  the  United  States  to  acquire  territory  was  at  first  held 
to  arise  from  the  power  conferred  upon  Congress  by  the  Constitution — 

1.  To  carry  on  war.     (Clause  11,  sec.  8,  Art.  I.) 

And  the  power  conferred  upon  the  President  and  Senate — 

2.  To  make  treaties.     (Clause  2,  sec.  2,  Art.  II.) 

Finally,  the  court,  the  Congress,  and  the  nation  recognized  that  the 
United  States  is  a  sovereign  nation,  and  that  the  right  to  acquire  terri- 
tory is  an  inherent  attribute  of  sovereignty,  and  thereupon  this  right 
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of  the  United  States  was  declared  to  rest  upon  the  abiding  founda- 
tion— 

3.  The  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  (American  Ins.  Co.  v. 
Canter,  1  Peters,  511,  541;  Mormon  Church -y.  United  States,  136  U.  S., 
42;  United  States,  Lyon  et  al.,  v.  Huckabee,  16  Wall.,  414,  434;  Jones 
V.  United  States,  137  U.  S.,  202,  212.) 

That  the  doctrine  announced  by  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case  was  in  direct  contravention  of  the  understanding  and  course 
inaugurated  by  the  founders  of  our  Government  and  thereafter  fol- 
lowed by  Congress  is  manifest  from  an  examination  of  the  national 
compact  with  the  Northwest  Territory  (1787),  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
treaty  (1803),  the  treaty  with  Spain  regarding  Florida  (1819),  the  treaty 
with  Mexico  regarding  Upper  California  and  New  Mexico  (1848),  and 
Alaska  (1867). 

One  of  the  articles  of  the  national  compact  with  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory (1787)  contained  the  following  pledge: 

There  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  Territory  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five 
States.  *  *  *  And  *  *  *  such  State  shall  he  admitted  *  *  *  on  an  equal 
footing  with  original  States,  in  all  respects  whatever;  and  shall  be  at  liberty  to  form 
a  permanent  constitution  and  State  government.  (See  Rev.  Stat.  U.  S.,  p.  16, 
article  5. )  • 

Why  was  this  compact  entered  into  if  the  Territory  was  already 
charged  with  a  trust  in  favor  of  statehood,  and  the  United  States 
without  authority  to  acquire  it  for  any  other  purpose? 

In  the  treaty  for  the  cession  of  Louisiana  the  United  States  obligated 
itself  that — 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  incorporated  into  the  Union  of  the 
United  States  and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible,  acco.rding  to  the  principles  of  the 
Federal  Ck>nstitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.     (Article  3,  8  U.  S.  Stat,  202. ) 

In  the  treaty  with  Spain  whereby  was  confiimed  the  title  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Floridas,  the  United  States  obligated  itself  that — 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Territories  *  *  *  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  Union  of 
the  United  States  as  soon  as  it  may  be  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Federal 
Ck>nstitution,  and  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges,  rights,  and  immuni- 
ties of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.     (Article  6,  8  Stat.,  2-56. ) 

In  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  whereby  Mexico  relinquished  its  rights 
to  Upper  California  and  New  Mexico,  the  United  States  obligated  itself 
that— 

The  Mexicans  who,  in  the  Territories  aforesaid,  shall  not  preserve  the  character  of 
citizens  of  the  Mexican  Republic  conformably  with  what  is  stipulated  in  the  preced- 
ing article,  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  Union  of  the  United  States  and  to  be 
admitted  at  the  proper  time  (to  be  judged  of  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States) 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  according  to  the 
prindples  of  the  Constitution.    (Article  9,  9  Stat.,  930.) 
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In  the  treaty  with  Russia  whereby  the  United  States  acquired  title 
to  Alaska  the  United  States  obligated  itself  that — 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  *  *  *  should  be  admitted  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
(Articles,  15  Stat,  542.) 

For  what  purpose  and  to  what  end  were  these  treaty  stipulations 
created,  if  by  the  cLct  of  dcqui^sition  the  territory  became  charged  with 
a  trust  in  favor  of  statehood  and  the  United  States  required  by  its 
Constitution  to  execute  said  trust? 

The  doctrine  announced  in  the  Dred  Scott  decision  was  not  original 
with  Chief  Justice  Taney.  It  was  originated  by  John  C.  Calhoun  and 
announced  by  him  during  the  discussion  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  in 
1847.     Regarding  its  origin  Thomas  H.  Benton  says: 

A  new  dogma  was  invented  to  fit  the  case — that  of  the  transmigration  of  the  Con- 
stitution (the  slavery  part  of  it)  into  the  Territories,  overriding  and  overruling  all 
the  antislavery  laws  which  it  found  there,  and  planting  the  institution  there  under 
its  own  wing,  and  maintaining  it  beyond  the  power  of  eradication  either  by  Congress 
or  the  people  of  the  Territory.  Before  this  dogma  was  proclaimed  efforts  were  made 
to  get  the  Constitution  extended  to  these  Territories  by  act  of  Congress.  Failing  in 
those  attempts,  the  difficulty  was  leaped  over  by  boldly  assuming  "that  the  Consti- 
tution went  of  itself" — that  is  to  say,  the  slavery  part  of  it.  In  this  exigency  Mr. 
Calhoun  came  out  with  his  new  and  supreme  dogma  of  the  transmigratory  function 
of  the  Constitution  in  the  ipso  facto,  and  the  instantaneous  transportation  of  itself  in 
its  slavery  attributes,  into  all  acquired  Territories. 

And  as  to  the  doctrine  itself,  Benton  says: 

History  can  not  class  higher  than  as  the  vagary  of  a  disi;j:8ed  imagination  this 
imputed  self-acting  and  self-extension  of  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution  does 
nothing  of  itself — not  even  in  the  States,  for  which  it  was  made.  Every  part  of  it 
requires  a  law  to  put  it  into  operation.  No  part  of  it  can  reach  a  Territory  unless 
imparte<l  to  it  by  act  of  Congress.  (Benton's  Thirty  Years  in  the  Senate,  vol.  2, 
pp.  713,  714.) 

The  conclusion  seems  irresistible  that  the  sovereign  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  acquiring  territory  by  the  exercise  of  the  inherent 
right  of  sovereignty,  secure  said  territory  free  and  clear  of  incum- 
brances other  than  it  sees  fit  to  impose  upon  itself  by  treaty  stipulation 
or  other  agreement  entered  into  with  direct  reference  to  said  territory. 
A  different  conclusion  can  only  be  reached  by  conceding  that  the 
sovereign  people  of  the  United  States,  acting  in  a  sovereign  capacity, 
are  not  posses^^od  of  the  powers  which  constitute  sovereignt3\  The 
sovereign  people  of  the  United  States,  while  acting  as  a  political  unit, 
possess  every  attribute  of  the  most  potential  sovereignty.  (Cohens  v, 
Virginia,  6  Wheat.,  ^(M;  McC'ulloch  v,  Maryland,  4  Wheat,  405;  Lane 
Co.  V,  Oregon,  7  Wall.,  71,  76;  Legal  Tender  Cases,  12  Wall.,  533; 
The  Chinese  Exclusion  Ctuse,  130  U.  S.,  581,  604;  In  re  Neagle,  135 
U.  S.,  1,  84-88  (dissenting  opinion  of  Fuller,  Ch.  J.,  and  Lamar,  J.). 
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While  the  court  have  deohired  these  powers,  so  exercised,  to  l)e  of 
broad  extent  and  of  exchisive  character,  they  have  not  omitted  to 
refer  to  certain  limitations  thereto  and  restrictions  thereon. 

In  Mormon  Church  v.  United  States  (136  U.  S.,  42)  the  court  say: 

The  principal  questions  raised  are,  first,  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  repeal  the 
charter  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  and,  secondly,  as  to  the 
power  of  Congress  and  the  courts  to  seize  the  property  of  said  corporation  and  to 
hold  the  same  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  decree. 

The  power  of  Congress  over  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  is  general  and 
plenary,  arising  from  and  incidental  to  the  right  to  acquire  the  territory  itself  and 
from  the  power  given  by  the  Constitution  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  hold  that  the  United  States  has  power  to  acquire  territory  and  no  power 
to  govern  it  when  acquired.  The  power  to  acquire  territory  other  than  the  territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  River  (which  belonged  to  the  United  States  at  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution)  is  derived  from  the  treaty-making  power  and  the  power  to  declare 
and  carry  on  war.  The  incidents  of  these  powers  are  those  of  national  sovereignty, 
and  belong  to  all  independent  governments.  The  power  to  make  acquisitions  of  ter- 
ritory by  conquest,  by  treaty,  and  by  cession  is  an  incident  of  national  sovereignty. 
The  Territory  of  Louisiana,  when  acquired  from  France,  and  the  Territories  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  when  acquired  from  Mexico,  beoAme  the  absolute  property 
and  domain  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Government,  in  its 
diplomatic  negotiations,  had  seen  fit  to  accept  relating  to  the  rights  of  the  })eople  then 
inhabiting  these  Territories.  Having  rightfully  acquired  said  Territories,  the  United 
States  Government  was  the  only  one  which  could  impose  laws  upon  them,  and  its 
sovereignty  over  them  was  complete. .  No  State  of  the  Union  had  any  such  right  of 
sovereignty  over  them;  no  other  country  or  government  had  any  such  right.  These 
propositions  are  so  elementary,  and  so  necessarily  follow  from  the  conditions  of  things 
arising  upon  the  acquisition  of  new  territory  that  they  need  no  argument  to  support 
them.    They  are  self-evident. 

After  thus  declaring  the  powers  of  Congress  the  court  further  say 
(p.  U): 

Doubtless  Congress  in  legislating  for  the  Territories  would  be  subject  to  those 
fundamental  limitations  in  favor  of  personal  rights  which  Are  formulated  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  its  amendments;  but  these  limitations  would  exist  rather  by  inference 
and  the  general  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  from  which  Congress  derives  all  its  powers, 
than  by  any  express  and  direct  application  of  its  provisions. 

The  case  of  Thompson  v.  Utah  was  decided  by  the  court  as  now  con- 
stituted, and  therein  the  court,  quoting  from  Monnon  Church  v. 
United  States,  again  say  (170  U.  S.,  345,  349): 

Doubtless  Congress  in  legislating  for  the  Territories  would  be  subject  to  those 
fundamental  limitations  in  favor  of  personal  rights  which  are  formulnted  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  its  amendments;  but  these  limitations  would  exist  rather  by  inference 
and  the  general  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  from  which  Congress  derives  all  its  powers, 
than  by  any  express  and  direct  application  of  its  provisions. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  use  by  the  court  of  the  expression 
^*' fatmiidated  by  the  Constitution,"  rather  than  created,  conferred,  or 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  showing  that  the  court  had  reference 
to  ^^fundamental  limitations"  on  legislative  powers  arising  from  the 
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primal,  inherent  rights  of  men — rights  which  do  not  arise  from  con- 
stitutional provisions  and  antedate  all  governments,  such  bb  life,  lib- 
erty, acquisition  of  property,  formation  of  a  family  and  begetting 
offspring,  and  other  rights  of  like  character.  Such  rights  are  not 
created  or  conferred  by  governments.  They  are  protected,  main- 
tained, and  promoted  by  all  just  governments,  and  their  exercise  reg- 
ulated and  controlled,  and  in  proper  individual  instances  taken  away; 
but  it  is  not  the  rlght^  it  is  the  regulatio7i  which  originates  with  gov- 
ernment. When  we  undertake  to  consider  such  rights  in  the  abstract, 
we  rise  above  constitutions  and  statutory  enactments  and  enter  the 
realm  of  ethics,  and  must  deal  with  the  laws  of  civilization  and  the 
spirit  engendered  by  nineteen  Christian  centuries. 

All  the  powers  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  are  limited 
and  controlled  by  these  higher  laws,  for  the  reason  that  the  sovereign, 
i.  e.,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  recognize  their  controlling 
power,  and  if  an  officer  exercises  his  discretion  in  violation  thereof, 
the  sovereign  displaces  him  and  secures  an  incumbent  whose  discretion 
coincides  therewith.  Not  even  the  Constitution  is  exempt.  For 
instance,  the  Constitution  plainly  confers  upon  Congress  the  right  to 
"grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal."  (Art.  I,  sec.  8.)  Had  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  during  the  late  war  with  Spain,  applied  to 
Congress  for  such  letters,  asserting  his  claim  as  one  of  right  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution,  would  the  letters  have  been  issued?  If  not, 
why  ?  The  interrogatory  is  best  answered  by  the  language  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  when  he  says: 

We  admit,  as  all  must  admit,  that  the  powers  of  the  Government  are  limited,  and 
that  its  limits  are  not  to  be  transcended.  But  we  think  the  sound  construction  of 
the  Constitution  must  allow  to  the  National  Legislature  that  discretion,  with  respect 
to  the  means  by  which  the  powers  it  confers  are  to  be  carried  into  execution,  which 
will  enable  that  body  to  perform  the  high  duties  assigned  to  it  in  the  manner  most 
beneficial  to  the  people.  Let  the  end  be  legitimate,  let  it  be  within  the  scope  of  the 
Constitution,  and  all  means  w^hich  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly  adapted  to  that 
end,  which  are  not  prohibited,  but  consist  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, are  constitutional. 

In  investigating  the  status  of  the  inhabitants  of  territory  newly 
acquired  by  the  United  States,  title  to  which  is  based  upon  conquest, 
it  is  neces8ar3'  to  bear  in  mind  the  difference  between  political  privi- 
leges and  personal  rights. 

Political  privileges,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  at  this 
point  of  this  discussion,  are  created  and  conferred  by  the  political 
laws,  i.  e,,  the  laws  fixing  and  regulating  the  relations  between  the  citi- 
zen and  the  sovereign.  The  personal  rights  to  be  considered  are  those 
inherent  to  man,  such  as  ^'life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
The  most  sacred  of  these  is  life.  Let  that  right  be  taken,  for  an  exam- 
ple. Sacred  as  is  the  right  to  life,  it  is  suspended  in  the  presence  of 
war.     Conquest  results  from  invasion,  invasion  from  war.    Time  was 
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when  war  meant  extermination,  invasion  death  to  the  inhabitants,  and 
conquest  slavery.  Civilized  nations  no  longer  put  the  inhabitants  of 
invaded  territory  to  the  sword,  although  at  one  time  it  was  done  by 
Divine  command.  Why  was  the  practice  abandoned  'i  Was  it  because 
the  American  colonies  issued  the  Declaration  of  Independence?  Was 
it  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States?  Or  is  thQ  restraint  enforced  by  the  laws  of  civilization 
and  the  spirit  of  the  age?  Are  not  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  powerless  to  enforce  this 
restraint  as  the  command  of  Moses  is  to  remove  it? 

In  dealing  with  the  inhabitants  of  newly  acquired  territorj',  it  is  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  the  character  of  our  institutions,  and  the 
laws  of  humanity  and  civilization  that  impose  restraints,  in  the  absence 
of  treaty  stipulations  in  regard  thereto. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  say: 

The  title  by  conquest  is  acquired  and  maintained  by  force.  The  conqueror  pre- 
scribes its  limits.  Humanity,  however,  acting  on  public  opinion,  has  established,  as 
a  general  rule,  that  the  conquered  shall  not  be  wantonly  oppressed,  and  that  their 
condition  shall  remain  as  eligible  as  is  compatible  with  the  objects  of  the  conquest. 
Most  usually  they  are  incorporated  with  the  victorious  nation  and  become  subjects 
or  citizens  of  the  government  with  which  they  are  connected.  The  new  and  old 
members  of  the  society  mingle  with  each  other;  the  distinction  between  them  is 
gradually  lost,  and  they  make  one  people.  Where  this  incorporation  is  practicable, 
humanity  demands,  and  a  wise  policy  requires,  that  the  rights  of  the  concjuered  to 
property  should  remain  unimpaired;  that  the  new  subjects  should  be  governed  as 
equitably  as  the  old,  and  that  confidence  in  their  security  should  gradually  l)anish 
the  painful  sense  of  being  separated  from  their  ancient  connections  and  united  by 
force  to  strangers. 

When  the  conquest  is  complete,  and  the  conquered  inhabitants  can  be  blended 
with  the  conquerors,  or  safely  governed  as  a  distinct  people,  public  opinion,  which 
not  even  the  conquerol*  can  disregard,  imposes  these  restraints  upon  him;  and  he 
can  not  neglect  them  without  injury  to  his  fame  and  hazard  to  his  power.  (Johnson 
V,  Mcintosh,  8  Wheat,  543,589.) 

In  Brown  v.  United  States  (8  Cranch,  110),  the  court  say  (122, 123): 

Respecting  the  power  of  government  no  doubt  is  entertained.  That  war  gives  to 
the  sovereign  full  right  to  take  the  persons  and  confiscate  the  property  of  the  enemy 
wherever  found  is  conceded.  The  mitigations  of  this  rigid  rule,  which  the  humane 
and  wise  policy  of  modem  times  has  introduced  into  practice,  will  more  or  less  affect 
the  exercise  of  this  right  but  can  not  impair  the  right  itself.  That  remains  undimin- 
ished, and  when  the  sovereign  authority  shall  choose  to  bring  it  into  operation  the 
judicial  department  must  give  effect  to  its  will. 

Sul)stantially  the  same  thing  was  said  in  Young  v.  United  States 
(97  U.  S.,  39, 60).     The  language  of  the  court  in  that  case  was: 

All  property  within  any  enemy  territory  is  in  law  enemy  property,  just  as  all  per- 
sons in  the  same  territory  are  enemies.  A  neutral  owning  property  within  the 
enemy's  lines  holds  it  as  enemy  property,  subject  to  the  laws  of  war,  and  if  it  is 
hostile  property  subject  to  capture. 
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But  in  another  case,  that  of  Mrs.  Alexander  Cotton  (2  Wall.,  404:, 
419),  the  Supreme  Court  say: 

This  rule,  as  to  property  on  land,  has  received  very  important  qualifications  from 
usage,  from  the  reasonings  of  enlightened  publicists,  and  from  judicial  decisions. 

See  also  Briggs  v.  United  States  (143  U.  S.,  346,  356),  wherein  the 
court  quote  with  approval  the  decisions  above  referred  to. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  none  of  these  cases  does  the  court  suggest 
that  the  limitations  on  this  sovereign  power  are  created  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

It  is  with  reference  to  these  higher  laws  and  most  potent  spirit  that 
the  Supreme  Court  say: 

The  personal  and  civil  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territories  are  secured  to 
them,  as  to  other  citizens,  by  the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty  which  rei<train 
all  the  agencies  of  government.     (Murphy  v,  Ramsay,  114  U.  S.,  15,  41  45.) 

And  also  (to  quote  a  third  time): 

Doubtless  Congress,  in  legislating  for  the  Territories,  would  be  subject  to  those 
fundamental  limitations  in  favor  of  personal  rights  which  are  formulated  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  its  amendments;  but  these  limitations  w^ould  exist  rather  by  inference 
and  the  general  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  from  which  Congress  derives  all  its  powers, 
than  by  any  express  and  direct  application  of  its  provisions.  (Mormon  Church  r. 
United  States,  136  U.  S.,  1,  44;  Thompson  r.  Utah,  170  U.  S.,  343,  349.) 

Alaska  is  an  existing  instance  of  unorganized  territory  belonging  to 
the  United  States  and  governed  directly  and  entirely  by  Congressional 
legislation. 

Regarding  the  powers  of  Congress  in  legislating  for  Alaska,  Daw- 
son, J.,  said: 

Possessing  the  power  to  erect  a  Territorial  government  for  Alaska,  they  couid  confer 
upon  it  such  powers,  judicial  and  executive,  as  they  deemed  most  suitable,  to  the  necessities  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  was  unquestionably  within  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress 
to  withhold  from  the  inhabitants  of  Alaska  the  power  to  legislate  and  make  latrs.  In 
the  absence,  then,  of  any  lawmaking  ppwer  in  the  Territory,  to  what  source  must 
the  people  look  for  the  laws  by  which  they  are  to  be  governed?  This  question  can 
admit  of  but  one  answer.  Congress  is  the  only  lawmaking  power  for  Alaska. 
(United  States  v.  Nelson,  29  Fed.  Rep.,  pp.  202,  205,  206.) 

In  Endleman  v.  United  States,  speaking  of  the  powers  of  Congress 
in  legislating  for  Alaska,  the  court  say  (86  Fed.  Rep.,  456): 

Congress  has  full  legislative  power  over  the  Territories,  unrestricted  by  the  limita- 
tions of  the  Constitution.     (Syllabus. ) 

In  the  body  of  the  opinion  the  court  said  (p.  459): 

The  United  States,  having  rightfully  acquired  the  territory,  and  being  the  only 
Government  which  can  impose  laws  upon  them,  has  the  entire  dominion  and  sover- 
eignty, national  and  municipal.  Federal  and  State.  *  *  *  It  miay  legislate  in 
accordance  with  the  special  needs  of  each  locality,  and  vary  its  regulations  to  meet 
the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  the  people. 

This  case  was  decided  by  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals, 
ninth  circuit,  February  28,  1898. 
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Speaking  with  reference  to  the  government  of  ^^rr/aw/W^  Territories 
and  their  inhabitantn,  the  Supreme  Court  say: 

Their  people  do  not  constitute  a  sovereign  power.  All  political  authority  exercised 
therein  is  derived  from  the  General  Govemment,  (Snow  v.  United  States,  18  Wall., 
317,  320. ) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  source  of  the  designated  authority  is 
declared  by  the  court  to  be  the  ''  General  Government,"  not  the  Con- 
stitution. This  decision  is  a  clear  recognition  of  the  sovereign  power 
vested  in  the  General  Government,  and  which  is  exercised  independent 
of  the  Constitution. 

If  this  is  the  rule  as  to  organized  Territories,  peopled  as  they  have 
been  by  immigration  from  the  older  communities  of  the  nation,  by  our 
own  citizens,  who  at  home  possessed  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  sovereignty,  many  of  whom  entered  the  Territory'  to 
avail  themselves  of  special  privileges  bestowed  upon  them  in  recogni- 
tion of  their  valor  in  defense  of  the  nation,  is  a  more  advantageous 
rule  to  be  applied  to  unorganized  territory,  largely  peopled  by  an 
alien  race,  ignorant  of  our  laws,  customs,  and  institutions,  unable  to 
distinguish  the  difference  between  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  a  map  of  the  country,  and  as  incapable,  at  present,  of 
properly  applying  its  complex  provisions  and  diverse  agencies  as  they 
would  be  those  of  the  switch  board  of  a  union  railwav  station  ? 

It  therefore  seems  incontrovertible  that  the  unorganized  territory 
of  the  United  States  is  not  bound  and  benefited  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  until  Congress  has  made  appropriate 
provision  therefor.  And  if  Congress  shall  by  appropriate  action 
extend  the  territorial  boundaries  of  the  United  States  to  include  the 
islands  acquired  by  the  nation  during  the  late  war  with  Spain,  and 
thereafter  continue  said  islands  in  the  condition  of  unorganized  terri- 
tory governed  by  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  nation,  the  exercise  of 
said  sovereign  powers  will  not  be  directed,  limited,  or  controlled  by 
the  expressed  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

All  the  functions  of  government  being  within  the  legislative  discre- 
tion. Congress  may  exercise  them  directly  or  through  organized  agen- 
cies for  local  rule. 

"All  the  discretion  which  belongs  to  the  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  Congress"  (114  U.  S.,  44),  and  therefore  "the  power  of  Congress 
over  the  Territories  is  general  and  plenary."    (136  U.  S.,  42.) 

III. 

Congress  having  determined  to  change  unorganized  territory  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States  into  organized  territory  and  invest  it  with 
the  powers  of  government  known  as  Territorial,  is  Congress  there- 
upon and  thereafter  under  obligation  to  provide  laws  and  a  government 
for  it  which  shall  fulfill  all  the  guarantees  of  political  independence 
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and  rights  of  citizenship  which  are  provided  for  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  for  citizens  domiciled  within  the  territorial 
boundaries  of  the  United  States?  In  other  words,  does  the  Constitu- 
tion, exproprio  vigore^  extend  over  said  territory? 

Throughout  our  entire  history  Congress  has  adhered  to  the  doctrine 
that  the  great  powers  and  appurtenant  rights  created  and  conferred 
by  the  Constitution  were  not  inherent  to  all  people,  but  were  to  be 
bestowed  upon  them,  the  bestowal  to  be  made  upon  those  only  who 
possessed  the  ability  and  determination  to  properly  exercise  them. 
Hence  the  requirements  of  the  naturalization  laws. 

Congress  and  the  Executive  are  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  the  appli- 
cants for  such  bestowal  and  the  tests  by  which  they  are  to  be  tried. 
Hence  the  authority  to  enact  the  Chinese,  contract  labor,  and  pauper 
exclusion  acts.  Hence  the  right  to  fix  the  time  when  organized  Ter- 
ritories shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  States  and  the  people  thereof 
acquire  the  sovereign  rights  of  a  State.  Acting  upon  the  theory  that 
the  Constitution  did  not,  ex  proprio  vigore^  extend  over  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  outside  of  the  boundaries  of  the  several  States,  Con- 
gress has  given  force  and  effect  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  the  organized  Territories  by  legislative  enactment. 
The  act  to  establish  a  Territorial  government  for  New  Mexico  (1850) 
contained  the  following  provision: 

Sec.  17.  And  he  it  further  enacted j  That  the  CJonstitution  and  all  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  are  not  locally  inapplicable,  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  within 
said  Territory  of  New  Mexico  as  elsewhere  within  the  United  States,  (9  Gen.  Stats, 
of  U.S.,  chap.  49,  p.  452.) 

Similar  legislation  has  been  had  in  regard  to  other  organized  Terri- 
tories, as  follows:  Utah,  vol.  9,  Stat.  L.,  p.  458,  chap.  51,  sec.  17; 
Colorado,  vol.  12,  p.  176,  chap.  59,  sec.  16;  Dakota,  vol.  12,  p.  244, 
chap.  86,  sec.  16;  Idaho,  vol.  12,  p.  813,  chap.  117,  sec.  13;  Montana, 
vol.  13,  p.  91,  chap.  95,  sec.  13;  Wyoming,  vol.  15,  p.  183,  chap.  235, 
sec.  16;  District  of  Columbia,  vol.  16,  p.  426,  chap.  62,  sec.  34. 

Finally  in  the  *'Act  to  revise  and  consolidate  the  statutes  of  the 
United  States,"  approved  June  22,  1874,  Congress  made  general  pro- 
vision as  follows: 

The  Constitution  and  all  laws  of  the  United  States  which  are  not  locally  inappli- 
cable shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  w^ithin  all  the  organized  Territories,  and  in 
every  Territory  hereafter  organized  as  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  (Revise  I  Statr 
utes  of  the  United  States,  sec.  1891.) 

The  expression  "organized  Territories"  and  "every  Territory  here- 
after organized,"  appearing  in  this  statute,  refers  to  the  political  sub- 
divisions known  as  Territories,  in  which  Territorial  governments  have 
been  or  may  be  organized.  (See  title  23,  chaps.  2  and  3,  Rev.  Stats.) 
It  can  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  unorganized  territory  considered  as 
an  expanse  of  country,  nor  can  "every  Territory  herea,iter organized^^ 
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be  held  to  mean  every  foot  of  land  hereafter  acquired,  (See  title  23, 
chap.  3,  p.  342,  Rev.  Stats.,  U.  S.) 

When  the  various  new  States  were  admitted  into  the  Union  their 
territory  and  inhabitants  derived  the  benefits  and  were  subjected  to 
the  obligations  of  the  Constitution  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  admission, 
which  invariably  contains  the  provision  that  said  State  is  "admitted 
into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States  in  all 
respects  whatever." 

The  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  Loughborough  v,  Blake  (6 
Wheat,  317)  is  often  cited  as  sustaining  the  doctrine  that  the  Consti- 
tution is  in  force  ex  jn^ojyrio  vujore  in  the  Territories.  The  name  of 
Marshall  is  one  to  conjure  with;  and  when  he  speaks  regarding  the 
Constitution  it  behooves  a  person  desiring  an  understanding  ci  that 
instrument  'Ho  write  his  sayings  in  a  book." 

The  case  of  Loughborough  v,  Blake  was  an  action  of  trespass,  to  try 
the  right  of  Congress  to  impose  a  direct  tax  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.    Chief  Justice  Marshall  stated  the  issue  as  follows: 

This  case  presents  to  the  consideration  of  the  court  a  single  question.  It  is  this: 
Has  Congress  a  right  to  impose  a  direct  tax  on  the  District  of  Columbia? 

In  answering  this  question  affirmatively.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said 
(pp.  318-319): 

The  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  gives  to  Congress  the  "power  to  lay  and  col- 
lect taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,"  for  the  purposes  thereinafter  mentioned. 
This  grant  is  general,  without  limitation  as  to  place.  It  consequently  extends  to 
all  places  over  which  the  Government  extends.  If  this  could  be  doubted,  the  doubt 
is  removed  by  the  subsequent  words  which  modify  the  grant.  These  words  are, 
"But  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  Unite<i  States." 
It  will  not  be  contended  that  the  modification  of  the  power  extends  to  places 
to  w^hich  the  power  itself  does  not  extend.  The  power,  then,  to  lay  and  collect 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises  may  be  exercised,  and  must  be  exercised  throughout  the 
United  States.  Does  this  term  designate  the  whole  or  any  particular  portion  of  the 
American  empire?  Certainly  this  question  can  admit  of  but  one  answer.  It  is  the 
name  given  to  our  Great  Republic,  which  is  composed  of  States  and  Territories. 
The  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  territory  west  of  the  Missouri,  is  not  less  within  the 
United  States  than  Maryland  or  Pennsylvania;  and  is  not  less  necessary,  on  the 
principles  of  our  Constitution,  that  uniformity  in  the  imposition  of  imposts,  duties, 
and  excises  should  be  observed  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  Since,  then,  the  power 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  which  includes  direct  taxes,  is  obviously  coextensive  with 
the  power  to  lay  and  collect  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  and  since  the  latter  extends 
throughout  the  United  States,  it  follows  that  the  power  to  impose  direct  taxes  also 
extends  throughout  the  Uniteti  States. 

What  was  it  extended  "to  all  places  over  which  the  Government 
extends?"  Clearly  it  was  ''  the  power  to  impose  taxes/'  The  power 
of  taxation  is  a  sovereign  right  of  Government.  One  of  those  rights 
which  Mai'shall  was  eager  to  establish  belonged  to  the  General  or  Fed- 
eral Government. 
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That  the  Chief  Justice  did  not  intend  to  declare  the  Constitution  to 
be  in  force  in  the  Dintrict  of  Columbia  appears  clearlj^  when  the  facts 
upon  which  the  action  was  founded  are  known. 

The  law  assailed  by  the  taxpayers  was  a  special  act  imposing  a  direct 
tax  upon  the  District  alone.  That  is,  the  act  did  not  impose  a  tax  upon 
the  country  at  large  and  simply  require  the  District  to  pay  a  share  pro- 
portionate with  that  of  the  several  States.  The  taxpayers  directed 
attention  to  the  following  provisions  of  the  Constitution: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes.     (Sec.  8,  clause  1,  Art.  I. ) 
Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States 

which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers. 

(Sec.  2,  clause  3,  Art.  I.) 
No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid/unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  or 

enumeration  hereinbefore  directed  to  be  taken.     (Sec.  9,  clause  4,  Art.  I.) 

The  protesting  property  owners  of  the  District  contended  that  Con- 
gress was  not  authorized  to  impose  a  direct  tax  except  in  those  parts 
of  the  country  afforded  Representatives  in  Congress  and  embraced  in 
the  language  ''  the  several  States  which  may  be  included  witfiin  this 
Union;"  and  If  this  contention  was  not  sustained,  and  the  power  of 
Congress  to  impose  a  direct  tax  extended  beyond  the  States  of  the 
Union,  the  Constitution  required  that  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  such 
tax  "be  apportioned  among  the  several  States"  and  not  confined  to 
one,  to  wit,  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Regarding  this  contention  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said  (pp.  322-323): 

We  think  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  argument  may  be  drawn  from  a  fair  com- 
parative view  of  the  different  clauses  of  the  Constitution  which  have  been  recited. 

That  the  general  grant  of  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  is  made  in  terms  which 
comprehend  the  District  and  Territories  as  well  as  the  State  is,  we  think,  incontro- 
vertible. The  subsequent  clauses  are  intended  to  regulate  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
not  to  withdraw  from  it  any  portion  of  the  community.  The  words  in  which  those 
clauses  are  expressed  import  this  intention.  In  thus  regulating  its  exercise  a  rule  ia 
given  in  the  second  section  of  the  first  article  for  its  application  to  the  respective 
States.  The  rule  declares  how  direct  taxes  upon  the  States  shall  be  imposed.  They 
shall  be  apportioned  upon  the  several  States  according  to  their  numbers.  If,  then, 
a  direct  tax  be  laid  at  all,  it  must  be  laid  on  every  State,  conformably  to  the  rule  pro- 
vided in  tlie  Constitution.  Congress  has  clearly  no  power  to  exempt  any  State  from 
its  due  share  of  the  bunlen.  But  this  regulation  is  expressly  confined  to  the  States 
and  creates  no  necessity  for  extending  the  tax  on  the  District  or  Territories.  The 
wordH  of  the  ninth  section  do  not  in  terms  require  that  the  system  of  direct  taxation, 
when  resorted  to,  shall  be  extended  to  the  Territories,  as  the  words  of  the  second 
section  require  that  it  shall  be  extended  to  all  the  States.  They,  therefore,  may, 
without  violence,  be  understood  to  give  a  rule  when  the  Territories  shall  l>e  taxed 
without  imposing  the  necessity  of  taxing  them. 

Loughborough  v.  Blake  was  decided  in  1820.  In  1828  the  American 
Ins.  Co.  V.  Canter  (1  Pet.,  511)  was  presented  to  the  court,  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  presiding.  In  the  course  of  his  argument  of  that 
cause,  Mr.  Daniel  Webster,  discussing  the  condition  of  Florida,  then 
a  Territory,  said  (p.  538): 
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What  is  Florida?  It  is  not  part  of  the  United  States.  How  can  it  be?  How  is  it 
represented?  Do  the  laws  of  the  United  States  reach  Florida?  Not  unless  by  par- 
ticular provisions.  The  Territory  and  all  within  it  are  to  be  governed  by  the  acquir- 
ing power  J  except  where  there  are  reservations  by  treaty.  By  the  law  of  England, 
when  possession  is  taken  of  territory,  the  King,  Jure  Coronae,  has  the  power  of  l^is- 
lation  until  Parliament  shall  interfere.  Congress  has  the  Jus  Coronae  in  this  case, 
and  Florida  was  to  be  governed  by  Congress  as  she  thought  proper.  What  has  Con- 
gress done?  She  might  have  done  anything — she  might  have  refused  the  trial  by 
jury,  and  refused  a  legislature.    She  has  given  a  legislature  to  be  exercised  at  her  will. 

Mr.  Whipple,  who  was  associated  with  Mr.  Webster  in  the  case, 
said  (p.  533): 

Much  argument  has  been  used  in  order  to  show  that  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  are,  per  se^  in  force  in  Florida,  and  that  the  inhabitants  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

How  the  Constitution  became  of  force  in  Florida  has  not  been  shown.  Was  it  by 
the  act  of  cession?  Is  there  any  principle  in  the  law  of  nations  which,  upon  the  act 
of  cession  or  conquest,  gives  to  the  ceded  or  conquered  country  a  right  to  participate 
in  the  privileges  of  the  Constitution  of  the  parent  country?  The  usages  of  nations 
from  the  i)eriod  of  Grecian  colonization  to  the  present  moment  are  precisely  the 
reverse.     Such  a  right  neve  r  was  asserted. 

The  Constitution  was  established  by  the  people  of  the  United  States /yr  the  United 
States.  It  provides  for  the  future  admission  of  Territories  into  the  Union,  and 
expressly  confers  upon  Congress  the  power  of  governing  them  as  Territories  until 
thev  are  admitted  as  States. 

If  the  Constitution  is  in  force  in  Florida,  why  is  it  not  represented  in  Congress? 
Why  was  it  necessary  to  pass  an  act  of  Congress  extending  several  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  Florida?  Why  did  Congress  designate  particular  laws,  such  as  the 
crimes  act,  the  slave  trade,  and  revenue  acts,  and  intro<iuce  them  as  laws  into  Florida? 
Why  enumerate  particular  rights  secured  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  if  the 
inhabitants  of  Florida  were  entitled  to  them  upon  the  act  of  cession? 

This  case  was  heard  in  the  circuit  court  bv  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  He  delivered  his  opinion  in  writing.  Therein 
he  said  (see  note.  1  Pet.,  517): 

It  becomes  indispensable  to  the  solution  of  these  difficulties  that  we  should  con- 
ceive a  just  idea  of  the  relation  in  which  Florida  stands  to  the  United  States,  and 
give  a  correct  construction  to  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  of  May  the 
26th,  1824,  respecting  the  Territorial  government  of  Florida.  Correct  views  on  these 
two  subjects  will  dispose  of  all  the  ^wints  that  have  been  considered  in  argument. 

And,  first,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  material  distinction  lx3tween  the  territory 
now  under  consideration  and  that  which  is  acquired  from  the  aborigines  (whether 
by  purchase  or  conquest),  tvilhin  the  acknowledged  limits  of  the  United  States,  as 
also  that  which  is  acquired  by  the  establishment  of  a  disputed  line.  As  to  both  these 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  or  Territory  within  which 
it  lies,  and  of  the  United  States,  immediately  attach,  producing  a  complete  subjec- 
tion to  all  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  two  governments,  local  and  general,  unless 
modified  by  treaty. 

The  question  now  to  be  considered  relates  to  territories  previously  subject  to  the 
acknow^ledged  jurisdiction  of  another  sovereign;  such  as  was  Florida  to  the  Cnjwn  of 
Spain.  And  on  this  subject  we  have  the  most  explicit  proof  that  the  understanding 
of  our  public  functionaries  is  that  the  Government  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
do  not  extend  to  such  territory  by  the  mert  act  of  ca««ion.  For,  in  the  Rvt  of  Con- 
gress of  March  30,  1822,  section  9,  we  have  an  enumeration  of  the  acts  of  Congress, 
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which  are  to  be  held  in  force  in  the  territory;  and,  in  the  tenth  section,  an  enumer- 
ation in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  rights,  of  privileges,  and  immunities  which  could 
not  be  denied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory,  if  they  came  under  the  Constitution 
by  the  mere  act  of  cession. 

As,  however,  the  opinion  of  our  public  functionaries  is  not  conclusive,  we  will 
review  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  on  this  subject. 

At  the  time  the  Constitution  was  formed  the  limits  of  the  territorv  over  which  it 
was  to  operate  were  generally  defined  and  recognized.  These  limits  consisted,  in 
part,  of  organized  States,  and,  in  part,  of  Territories,  the  absolute  property  and 
dependencies  of  the  United  States.  These  States,  this  Territory,  and  future  Staies  to 
be  admitted  into  the  Union  are  the  sole  objects  of  the  Constitution.  There  is  no 
express  provision  whatever  made  in  the  Constitution  for  the  acquisition  or  govern- 
ment of  territories  l:>eyond  those  limits. 

The  right  therefore  of  acquiring  territory  is  altogether  incidental  to  the  treaty- 
making  power,  and  perhaps  to  the  power  of  admitting  new  States  into  the  Union; 
and  the  government  of  such  ac(]uisitions  is  of  course  left  to  the  legislative  power  of 
the  Union,  as  far  as  that  power  is  uncontrolled  by  treaty.  By  the  latter  we  acquire 
either  positively  or  guh  modo,  and  by  the  former  dispose  of  acquisitions  so  made;  and 
in  case  of  such  acquisitions  I  see  nothing  in  which  the  power  acquired  over  the  ceded 
territories  can  vary  from  the  power  ac^quired  under  the  law  of  nations  by  any  other 
government  over  acquired  or  ceded  territory. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  affirmed  the  decision  of  Mr. 
Justice  Johnson.  The  coui*t,  speaking  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  say 
(IPet.,  541-542): 

The  course  which  the  argument  has  taken  will  require  that,  in  deciding  this  ques- 
tion, the  court  should  take  into  view  the  relation  in  which  Florida  stands  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Constitution  confers  absolutely  on  the  Government  of  the  Union  the  powers 
of  making  war  and  of  making  treaties;  consequently  that  Government  poeseeses  the 
power  of  acquiring  territory,  either  by  conquest  or  by  treaty. 

The  usage  of  the  world  is,  if  a  nation  be  not  entirely  subdued,  to  consider  the 
holding  of  conquered  territory  as  a  mere  military  occupation  until  its  fate  shall  be 
determined  at  the  treaty  of  peace.  If  it  Ije  ceded  by  the  treaty  the  acquisition  is 
confirmed,  and  the  cedeil  territory  becomes  a  part  of  the  nation  to  which  it  is 
annexed;  either  on  the  tenns  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  cession  or  on  such  as  its 
new  master  shall  impose.  On  such  transfer  of  territory  it  has  never  been  held  that 
the  relations  of  the  inhabitants  with  each  other  undergo  any  change.  Their  rela- 
tions with  their  former  sovereign  are  dissolved,  and  new  relations  are  created 
between  them  and  the  government  which  has  acquired  their  territory.  The  same 
act  which  transfers  their  country'  transfers  the  allegiance  of  those  who  remain  in  it; 
and  the  law  which  may  ])e  denominate<i  political  is  necessarily  changed,  although 
that  which  regulates  the  intercourse  and  general  conduct  of  individuals  remains  in 
force  until  altered  by  the  newly  created  i)ower  of  the  State. 

On  the  2d  of  February,  1819,  Spain  ce<led  Florida  to  the  United  States.  The  sixth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  cession  contains  the  following  provisions:  "The  inhabitants 
of  the  territories  which  his  Catholic  Majesty  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  this 
treaty  shall  be  incorjwrated  in  the  Union  of  the  United  States  as  soon  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution;  and  admitted  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  privileges,  rights,  and  immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

This  treaty  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  admits  the  inhabitants  of  Florida  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  privileges,  rights,  and  immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.     It  is  unnece^jsary  to  inquire  whether  this  is  not  their  condition,  independent 
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of  stipulation.  They  do  not,  however,  participate  in  politiial  power;  they  do  not 
Bhare  in  the  Government  till  Florida  shall  become  a  State.  In  the  meantime  Florida 
continues  to  be  a  Territory  of  the  United  States;  governed  by  virtue  of  that  clause  in 
the  Constitution  which  empowers  Congress  **to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regula- 
tions respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States." 

Perhaps  the  power  of  governing  a  Territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  which 
has  not,  by  becoming  a  State,  acquired  the  means  of  self-government,  may  result 
necessarily  from  the  facts  that  it  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular 
State,  and  is  within  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  The  right  to 
govern  may  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  right  to  acquire  territory.  Which- 
ever may  be  the  source  whence  the  power  is  derived  the  possession  of  it  is  unques- 
tioned. In  execution  of  it  Congress,  in  1822,  passed  "An  act  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Territorial  government  in  Florida;"  and  on  the  3d  of  March,  1823,  passed  another 
act  to  amend  the  act  of  1822.  Under  this  act  the  Territorial  legislature  enacte<l  the 
law  now  under  consideration. 

The  vital  question  in  American  Insurance  Company  v.  Canter  was 
the  power  of  Congress  to  authorize  the  Territorial  legislature  to  confer 
jurisdiction  of  cases  in  admiralty  upon  Territorial  courts.  It  was 
insisted  that  the  Constitution  gave  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  such  mat- 
ters to  the  Federal  courts  (Art.  Ill,  sec.  2);  that  the  Constitution  was 
in  force  in  Florida,  and  therefore  the  acts  of  the  Territorial  legislature 
giving  jurisdiction  in  admiralty  cases  to  the  Territorial  courts  was  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution. 

It  was  against  this  proposition  that  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Whipple 
contended,  and  in  such  contention  were  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court 

It  was  this  proposition  which  was  denied  by  Mr.  Justice  Johnson, 
sitting  as  circuit  justice,  and  the  denial  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

As  to  this  proposition,  the  court  say  (p.  546): 

It  has  been  contended  that  by  the  Constitution  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  extends  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction;  and  that  the 
whole  of  this  judicial  power  must  be  vested  "in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such 
inferior  courts  as  Congress  shall,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish."  Hence, 
it  has  been  ai^ed  that  Congress  can  not  vest  admirality  jurisdiction  in  courts  created 
by  the  Territorial  l^slature. 

We  have  only  to  pursue  this  subject  one  step  further  to  perceive  that  this  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  does  not  apply  to  it.  The  next  sentence  declares  that  **the 
judges  of  both  the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior."  The  judges  of  the  superior  courts  of  Florida  hold  their  offices  for  four 
years.  These  courts,  then,  are  not  constitutional  courts  in  which  the  judicial  power 
conferred  by  the  Constitution  on  the  General  Government  can  be  deposited.  They 
are  incapable  of  receiving  it.  They  are  legislative  courts,  created  in  virtue  of  the 
general  right  of  sovereignty  which  exists  in  the  Government,  or  in  virtue  of  that 
clause  which  enables  Congress  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting 
the  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States.  The  jurisdiction  with  which  they  are 
invested  is  not  a  part  of  that  judicial  power  which  is  defined  in  the  third  article  of 
the  Constitution,  but  is  conferred  by  Congress,  in  the  execution  of  those  general 
powers  which  that  body  possesses  over  the  Territories  of  the  United  States.  Although 
admiralty  jurisdiction  can  be  exercised  in  the  States  in  those  courts  only  which  are 
established  in  pursuance  of  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution^  the  s^me  limitation 
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does  not  extend  to  the  Territories.    In  legislating  for  them  Congress  exercises  the 
combined  powers  of  the  General  and  of  a  State  government. 

We  think,  then,  that  the  act  of  the  Territorial  legislature  erecting  the  court  by 
whose  decree  the  cargo  of  the  Point  a  Petre  was  sold,  is  not  **  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  and  is  valid.  Conseciuently,  the  sale 
made  in  pursuance  of  it  changed  the  property,  and  the  decree  of  the  circuit  court 
awarding  restitution  of  the  property  to  the  claimant  ought  to  be  affirmed  with  coets. 

Twenty  years  later  Daniel  Webster  was  again  called  upon  to  refute 
the  doctrine  against  which  he  had  successfully  contended  in  this  case. 
The  forum  was  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  the  occasion  was 
his  famous  debate  with  John  C.  Calhoun.  It  was  b}^  reason  of  show- 
ing the  fallacy  of  this  dogma  that  he  gained  the  name  "  Expounder  of 
the  Constitution,"  and  was  adjudged  worthy  to  l:^nk  with  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  himself. 

The  question  of  extending  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  Upper  California  and  New  Mexico  upon  the  acquisition  of 
that  territory  from  Mexico  gave  rise  to  a  heated  debate  in  Congress. 
That  debate  is  described  by  Benton,  then  a  Senator,  in  chapt^ir  182, 
volume  2,  page  729,  of  his  famous  work,  Thirty  Years  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  as  follows: 

The  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  had  been  ratified  in  the  session  of  1847-48,  and  all 
the  ceded  territory  l)ecanie  subject  to  our  Government  and  needing  the  immediate 
establishment  of  Territorial  governments;  but  such  were  the  distractions  of  the 
slavery  question  that  no  such  governments  could  be  formed  nor  any  law  of  the 
United  States  extended  to  these  newly  acquired  and  orphan  dominions.  Congress  sat 
for  six  months  after  the  treaty  had  been  ratified  making  vain  efforts  to  provide  gov- 
ernment for  the  new  territories,  and  adjourning  without  accomplishing  the  work. 
Another  session  had  commenced  and  was  coming  to  a  close  with  the  same  fniitlesB 
result.  Bills  had  been  introduced,  but  they  only  gave  rise  to  heated  discussion.  In 
the  last  days  of  the  session  the  civil  and  diplomatic  appropriation  bill — the  one  which 
provides  annually  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  and  without  the  passage  of 
which  the  Government  would  stop — came  up  from  the  House  to  the  Senate.  It  had 
received  its  consideration  in  the  Senate,  and  was  ready  to  be  returned  to  the  House, 
when  Mr.  Walker,  of  Wisconsin,  moved  to  attach  to  it,  under  the  name  of  amend- 
ment, a  section  providing  a  temporary  government  for  the  cedeii  territoriea  and 
extending  an  enumerated  list  of  acts  of  Congress  to  them.  It  was  an  unijarliamentary 
and  disonierly  proposition,  the  propose<l  amendment  being  incongruous  to  the  matter 
of  the  appropriation  bill  and  in  plain  violation  of  the  obvious  principle  which  for- 
bade extraneous  matter,  and  especially  that  which  was  vehemently  contested  from 
going  into  a  bill  upon  the  passage  of  which  the  existence  of  the  Government 
depended.  The  proposition  met  no  favor;  it  would  have  died  out  if  the  mover  had 
not  yielded  to  a  Southern  solicitation  to  insert  the  extension  of  the  Constitution  into 
his  amendment,  so  as  to  extend  that  fundamental  law  to  those  for  whom  it  was  never 
made,  and  where  it  was  inapplicable  and  impracticable.  The  novelty  and  strange- 
ness of  the  proposition  called  up  Mr.  Webster,  who  said: 

**  It  is  of  importance  that  we  should  seek  to  have  clear  ideas  and  correct  notions  of 
the  question  which  this  amendment  of  the  member  from  Wisconsin  has  presented  Xo 
us,  and  especially  that  we  should  seek  to  get  some  conception  of  what  is  meant  by 
the  proposition,  in  a  law  *  to  extend  the  Constitution  of  the  rniUnl  States  to  the  Ter- 
ritories.' Why,  sir,  the  thing  is  utterly  impossible.  All  the  legislation  in  the  world, 
in  this  general  form,  could  not  accomplish  it.    There  is  no  cause  for  the  operation  of 
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the  legislative  power  in  such  a  manner  as  that.  The  Constitution — what  is  it?  We 
extend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  hy  law  to  territory!  What  is  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States?  Is  not  its  very  first  principle  that  all  within  its 
influence  and  comprehension  shall  he  represented  in  the  legislature  which  it  estab- 
lishes, with  not  only  a  right  of  debate  and  a  right  to  vote  in  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
but  a  right  to  partake  in  the  choice  of  the  I^resident  and  Vice-President?  And  can  we 
by  law^  extend  tliese  rights,  or  any  of  them,  to  a  Territory  of  the  United  States? 
Everj'body  will  see  that  it  is  altogether  impracticable.  It  comes  to  this,  then,  that 
the  Constitution  is  to  be  extended  as  far  as  practicable.  But  how  far  that  is  is  to  be 
decided  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  he  is  to  have  absolute 
and  despotic  power.  He  is  the  judge  of  what  is  suitable  and  what  is  unsuitable,  and 
w^hat  he  thinks  suitable  is  suitable  and  what  he  thinks  unsuitable  is  unsuitable.  He 
is  omnis  in  hoCj  and  what  is  this  but  to  say,  in  general  terms,  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  govern  this  Territory  as  he  sees  fit  till  Congress  makes  further 
provision. 

"Now,  if  the  gentleman  will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what  principle  of  the  Con- 
stitution he  supposes  suitable — what  discrimination  he  can  draw  between  suitable 
and  unsuitable  which  he  proposes  to  follow,  I  shall  be  instructed.  Let  me  say  that 
in  this  general  sense  there  is  no  such  thing  as<extending  the  Constitution.  The  Con- 
stitution is  extende<l  over  the  United  States,  and  over  nothing  else.  It  can  not  be 
extended  over  anything  except  over  the  old  States  and  the  new  States  that  shall 
come  in  hereafter,  when  they  do  come  in.  There  is  a  want  of  acx;uracy  of  ideas  in 
this  re8i)ect  that  is  quite  remarkable  among  eminent  gentlemen,  and  especially  pro- 
fessional and  judicial  gentlemen.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury,  the  hal)eas  corpus,  and  every  principle  designed  to  protect  personal  lib- 
erty is  extended  by  force  of  the  Constitution  itself  over  every  new  Territory.  That 
proposition  can  not  be  maintained  at  all.  How  do  you  arrive  at  it  by  any  reasoning 
or  deduction?  It  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  the  loosest  of  all  possible  constructions. 
It  is  said  that  this  must  be  so,  else  the  right  of  the  habeas  corpus  would  be  lost. 
Undoubtedly  these  rights  must  be  conferred  by  law^  before  they  can  be  enjoyed  in  a 
Territory." 

It  was  not  Mr.  Walker,  of  Wisconsin,  the  mover  of  the  proposition,  that  replied  to 
Mr.  Webster;  it  was  the  prompter  of  the  measure  that  did  it,  and  in  a  way  to  show 
immediately  that  this  extension  of  the  Constitution  to  Territories  was  nothing  but  a 
new  scheme  for  the  extension  of  slavery.  Denying  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate 
upon  slavery  in  Territories — finding  slavery  actually  excluded  from  the  ceded  Terri- 
tories and  desirous  to  get  it  there — Mr.  Calhoun,  the  real  author  of  Mr.  Walker's 
amendment,  took  the  new  conception  of  carrying  the  Constitution  into  them,  which, 
arriving  there,  and  recognizing  slavery,  and  being  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
it  would  override  the  antislavery  laws  of  the  Territory  and  plant  the  institution 
of  slavery  under  its  segis  and  above  the  reach  of  any  Territorial  law  or  law  of  Con- 
gress to  abolish  it.  He  therefore  came  to  the  defense  of  his  own  proposition,  and 
thus  replied  to  Mr.  Webster: 

"I  rise,  not  to  detain  the  Senate  to  any  considerable  extent,  but  to  make  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  proposition  first  advanced  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  fully 
indorsed  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and  partly  indorsed  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not  extend  to  the 
Territories.  That  is  th^  point.  I  am  very  happy,  sir,  to  hear  this  proposition  thus 
asserted,  for  it  will  have  the  effect  of  narrowing  very  greatly  the  controversy  between 
the  North  and  the  South  as  it  regards  the  slavery  question  in  connection  with  the 
Territories.  It  is  an  implied  admission  on  the  part  of  those  gentlemen  that  if  the 
Constitution  does  extend  to  the  Territories  the  South  will  be  protected  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  its  property — that  it  will  be  under  the  shield  of  the  Constitution.  You  can 
put  no  other  interpretation  upon  the  proposition  which  the  gentlemen  have  made 
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than  that  the  Constitution  does  not  extend  to  the  Territories.  Then  the  simple  ques- 
tion is,  Does  the  Constitution  extend  to  the  Territoriefi,  or  does  it  not  extend  to  them? 
Why,  the  Constitution  interprets  itself.  It  pronounces  itself  to  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land."' 

When  Mr.  Webster  heard  this  syllo^stic  assertion,  that  tlie  Constitution  Iteing 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the  Territories  beinj?  a  part  of  the  land,  ergo  the 
Constitution  beinj?  extentled  to  them  would  be  their  supreme  law;  when  he  heard 
this  he  called  out  from  his  seat:  **  What  land?**     Mr.  Calhoun  replied,  saying: 

**The  land;  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  are  a  part  of  the  land.  It  is  the 
supreme  law,  not  within  the  limits  of  the  States  of  this  Union  merely,  but  wherever 
our  flajf  waves — wherever  our  authority  goes,  the  Constitution  in  part  goes,  not  all 
its  provisions  certainly,  but  all  its  suitable  provisions.  Why,  can  we  have  any 
authority  beyond  the  Constitution?  I  put  the  que.^ion  solemnly  to  gentlemen ;  if 
the  Constitution  does  not  go  there,  how  are  we  to  have  any  authority  whatever?  Is 
not  Congress  the  creature  of  the  Constitution;  does  it  not  hold  its  existence  upon  the 
tenure  of  the  continuance  of  the  Constitution;  and  would  it  not  be  annihilated  upon 
the  destruction  of  that  instrument,  and  the  consequent  dissolution  of  this  con- 
federacy? And  shall  we,  the  creature  of  the  Constitution,  pretend  that  we  have  any 
authority  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Constitution?  Sir,  we  are  told,  a  few  days  since, 
that  the  courts  of  the  United  States  had  made  a  decision  that  the  Constitution  did  not 
extend  to  the  Territories  without  an  act  of  Congress.  I  confess  that  I  was  incredulous, 
and  am  still  incredulous  that  any  tribunal,  pretending  to  have  a  knowledge  of  our 
system  of  government,  as  the  courts  of  the  Ignited  States  ought  to  have,  could  have 
pronounced  such  a  monstrous  judgment.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  an  error 
which  has  been  unjustly  attributed  to  them;  but  if  they  have  made  such  a  decision 
as  that,  I  for  one  say  that  it  ought  not  and  never  can  be  respected.  The  Territories 
belong  to  us;  they  are  ours;  that  is  to  say,  they  an?  the  property  of  the  thirty  States 
of  the  Union;  and  we,  as  the  representatives  of  those  thirty  States,  have  the  right  to 
exercise  all  that  authority  and  jurisdiction  which  ownership  carries  with  it." 

Mr.  Webster  replied  with  showing  that  the  Constitution  was  made  for  the  States, 
not  Territories;  that  no  jmrt  of  it  went  to  a  Territory  unless  specifically  extended  to 
it  by  act  of  Congress;  that  the  Territories  from  first  to  last  were  governed  as  Con- 
gress chose  to  govern  them,  indei>endently  of  the  C-onstitution  and  often  contrary  to 
it,  as  in  denying  them  representatives  in  Congress,  a  vote  for  President  and  Vice- 
President,  the  protection  of  the  Supreme  Court;  that  Congress  was  constantly  doing 
things  in  the  Territories  without  constitutional  objection  (as  making  mere  local  roads 
and  bridges)  which  could  not  be  attempted  in  a  State.     He  argued : 

"  The  Constitution,  as  the  gentleman  contends,  extends  over  the  Territories.  How 
does  it  get  there?  I  am  surprised  to  hear  a  gentleman  so  distinguished  as  a  strict  con- 
structionist affirming  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  extends  to  the  Terri- 
tories without  showing  us  any  clause  in  the  Constitution  in  any  way  leading  to  that 
result,  and  to  hear  the  gentleman  maintaining  that  position  without  showing  us  any 
way  in  which  such  a  result  could  be  inferred  increases  my  surprise.  One  idea  further 
upon  this  branch  of  the  subject.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  extending 
over  the  Territoriet*,  and  no  other  law  existing  there!  Why,  I  beg  to  know  how  any 
government  could  procee<l,  without  any  other  authority  existing  there  than  such  as 
is  created  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States?  Does  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  settle  tithes  to  land?  Does  it  regulate  the  rights  of  property?  Does  it 
fix  the  relations  of  parent  and  child,  guardian  and  ward?  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  establishes  what  the  gentleman  calls  a  confederation  for  certain  great 
purposes,  leaving  all  the  great  mass  of  laws  which  is  to  govern  society  to  derive  their 
existence  from  State  enactments.    That  is  the  just  view  of  the  state  of  things  under 

'In  1821,  while  Secretary'  of  War  during  Monroe's  Administration,  Calhoun  enter- 
tained contrary  ^'iew8.     (^e^post  p.  140.) 
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the  Gonstitntion.     And  a  State  or  Territory  that  has  no  law  but  such  as  it  derives 

from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  must  be  entirely  without  any  State  or 

Territorial  government.    The  honorable  Senator  from  South  Camlina,  conversant 

with  the  subject  as  he  must  be  from  his  lon^i;  experience  in  different  branches  of  the 

Government,  must  know  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stages  have  establish e<l 

principles  in  re^rd  to  the  Territories  that  are  utterly  repugnant  to  the  Constitution. 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  provided  for  them  an  independent 

judiciary;  for  the  judge  of  every  court  of  the  United  States  holds  his  office  upon  the 

tenure  of  good  behavior.     Will  the  gentleman  say  that  in  any  court  established  in 

the  Territories  the  judge  holds  his  office  in  that  way?    He  holds  it  for  a  term  of  years 

and  is  removable  at  Executive  discretion.     How  did  we  govern  Louisiana  before  it 

was  a  State?    Did  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  exist  in  Louisiana  during  its  Territorial 

existence?    Or  the  right  to  trial  by  jury?    Who  ever  heard  of  trial  by  jury  there 

before  the  law  creating  the  Territorial  government  gave  the  right  to  trial  by  jury? 

No  one.    And  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  new  light  now  to  be  thrown  upon 

the  history  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Government  in  relation  to  that  matter.     When 

new  territory  has  been  acquired  it  has  always  been  subject  to  the  laws  of  Congress,  to 

such  laws  as  Congress  thought  proper  to  pass  for  its  immediate  government,  for  its 

gDvemment  during  its  Territorial  existence,  during  the  preparatory  state  in  which 

it  was  to  remain  until  it  was  ready  to  come  into  the  Union  as  one  of  the  family  of 

States." 

All  this  was  sound  constitutional  law,  or,  rather,  was  veracious  history,  showing 
that  Congress  governed  as  it  pleased  in  the  Territories  independently  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  often  contrary  to  it,  and  consequently  that  the  Constitution  did  not 
extend  to  it.  Mr.  Webster  then  showed  the  puerility  of  the  idea  that  the  Constitu- 
tion went  over  the  Territories  because  they  were  **/a/irf"  and  exposed  the  fallacy  of 
the  supposition  that  the  Constitution,  even  if  extended  to  a  Territory,  could  operate 
there  of  itself  and  without  a  law  of  Congress  made  under  it.  This  fallacy  was 
exposed  by  showing  that  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  quoting  the  Constitution  as  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  had  omitted  the  essential  words  which  were  part  of  the  same  clause 
and  which  couple  with  that  supremacy  the  laws  of  Congress  made  in  pursuance  of 
the  Constitution.    Thus: 

"The  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina  argues  that  the  Constitution  dec^lare^ 
itself  to  be  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that  therefore  it  must  extend  over  the  Territories. 
*The  land/  I  take  it,  means  the  land  over  which  the  Constitution  is  establi8he<l,  or, 
in  other  words,  it  means  the  States  united  under  the  Constitution.  But  does  not  the 
gentleman  see  at  once  that  the  ailment  would  prove  a  great  deal  too  much?  The 
Constitution  no  more  says  that  the  Constitution  itself  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land  than  it  says  that  the  laws  of  Congress  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  It 
declares  that  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  Congress  passed  under  it  shall  l)e  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.'' 

The  question  took  a  regular  slavery  turn,  Mr.  Calhoun  avowing  his  intent  to  l)e  to 
carry  slavery  into  the  Territories  under  the  wing  of  the  Constitution,  and  oj)enly  treat- 
ing as  enemies  to  the  South  all  that  opposed  it.  Having  taken  the  turn  of  a  slavery 
question,  it  gave  rise  to  all  the  dissension  of  which  that  subject  had  become  the 

parent  since  the  year  1835. 

«  ****** 

This  attempt,  pushed  to  the  verge  of  breaking  up  the  (Tovernment  in  pursuit  of  a 

newly  invented  slavery  dogma,  was  founded  in  errors  too  gross  for  misapprehensi(m. 

In  the  first  place,  as  fully  showm  by  Mr.  Webster,  the  Constitution  was  not  made  for 

Territories,  but  for  States.     In  the  second  place,  it  can  not  operate  anywhere,  not 

even  in  the  States  for  which  it  was  made,  without  acts  of  Congress  to  enforce  it.     This 

is  true  of  the  Constitution  in  every  particular.     Every  part  of  it  is  inoperative  until 

put  into  action  by  a  statute  of  Congress.     The  Constitution  allows  the  President  a 

salary;  he  can  not  touch  a  dollar  of  it  without  an  act  of  Congress.     It  allows  the 
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recovery  of  fugitive  slaves;  you  can  not  recover  one  without  an  act  of  CongreflB. 
And  so  of  every  clause  it  contains.  The  proposed  extension  of  the  Constitution  to 
Territories,  with  a  view  to  its  transportation  of  slavery  along  with  it,  was  then  futile 
and  nugatory  until  an  ac^t  of  Congress  should  be  passed  to  vitalize  slavery  under  it. 
So  that,  if  the  extension  ha<l  l^een  declared  by  law,  it  would  have  answered  no  pur- 
pose except  to  widen  the  field  of  the  slavery  agitation,  to  establish  a  new  point  of 
contention,  to  give  a  new  phase  to  the  embittered  contest,  and  to  alienate  more  and 
more  from  ea<^h  other  the  two  halves  of  the  Union.  But  the  extension  was  not 
declared.    Congress  did  not  extend  the  Constitution  to  the  Territories. 

The  proposal  was  rejected  in  both  Houses;  and  immediately  the  crowning  dogma 
is  invented  that  the  Constitution  goes  of  itself  to  the  Territories  without  an  act  of 
Congress,  and  executes  itself,  so  far  as  slavery  is  concerned,  not  only  w^ithout  l^sla- 
tive  aid,  but  in  defiance  of  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  Territory.  This  is  the 
last  slavery  creed  of  the  Calhoun  school  and  the  one  on  which  his  disciples  now 
stand — and  not  with  any  barren  foot.  They  apply  the  doctrine  to  existing  Terri- 
tories and  make  acquisitions  from  Mexico  for  new  applications.  It  is  impossible  to 
consider  such  conduct  as  anything  else  than  as  one  of  the  devices  for  ^'forcing  the  iww 
with  the  North,^^  which  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his  confidential  letter  to  the  members  of  the 
Alabama  legislature,  avows  to  have  been  his  policy  since  1835,  and  which  he  avers 
he  would  then  have  effected  if  the  members  from  the  slave  States  had  stood  by  him. 

The  "irrepressible  conflict"  regarding  slavery  is  ended.  It  is  no 
longer  a  political  issue.  Therefore  it  is  as  proper  as  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  effects  of  that  conflict  upon  the  legislation  and  judicial 
determinations  of  the  period  in  which  it  was  the  all-absorbing  question. 
Contemporaneous  histor}^  is  the  light  b}^  which  laws  and  their  judicial 
interpretations  are  to  be  read. 

Historically  we  know  that  the  slaveholding  population  of  the  United 
States  and  their  supporters,  relying  upon  the  fact  that,  ordinarily, 
emigration  moves  along  the  parallels  of  latitude,  confidently  expected 
that  the  territoiT  acquired  by  the  United  States  during  the  war  with 
Mexico  would  be  occupied  by  a  people  who  believed  in  slavery.  The 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  changed  the  ordinary  course  of  emigra- 
tion and  inundated  California  with  a  wave  of  immigration  composed  of 
people  from  all  lands  and  to  whom  slavery  was  a  hateful  institution. 

Then  commenced  the  tierce  struggle  to  secure  protection,  in  this 
Territory,  for  the  rights  of  the  slaveholders  by  Congressional  enact- 
ment; two  scenes  in  which  are  graphically  described  by  Mr.  Benton  in 
language  already  quoted. 

Bafiled  in  the  attempt  to  secure  the  desired  action  by  Congress  at 
the  first  session  in  184H,  the  supporters  of  the  '^peculiar  institution" 
had  recourse  to  action  by  the  Executive  as  a  branch  of  the  political 
department  of  this  Government.  The  action  had  was  taken  during 
the  interim  between  the  first  and  second  sessions  of  the  Thirtieth  Con- 
gress. James  K.  Polk  was  President;  James  Buchanan,  Secretary  of 
State;  William  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  War;  R.  J.  Walker,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  These  are  great  names  in  the  history  of  politics  and 
jurisprudence  in  our  country,  and  when  their  action  is  confirmed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  a  prospective  critic  may  well 
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pause  for  consideration  and  deliberation  as  he  adjusts  his  shaft.  But 
it  is  well  known  that  these  men  were  the  leaders  of  a  great  army  of 
partisans,  striving  to  preserve  the  institution  of  human  slavery,  which, 
from  our  early  history,  had  been  a  prolific  source  of  contention  and 
a  menace,  even  in  that  early  da}^  to  the  establishment  and  continued 
existence  of  our  Government.  In  1848  it  was  the  '^burning  ques- 
tion," with  regard  to  which  political  lines  were  drawn,  and  the  heat 
engendered  was  so  intense  as  to  kindle  the  flames  of  war.  While  these 
men  were  great,  they  were  also  human,  and  could  no  more  resist  the 
influences  of  their  political  environment  than  they  could  alter  the 
existing  climatic  conditions. 

Upon  the  failure  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress  (1848-49)  at  its  first  session 
to  act  in  the  matter  of  extending  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  over  California,  the  Executive  took  the  initiative.  The 
treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico,  which  also  designated  the  boundary 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  was  ratified  May  30,  1848. 
OflScial  notice  of  the  treaty  was  not  received  by  the  commander  of  our 
forces  in  California  until  August  7, 1848,  On  August  9, 1848,  Colonel 
Mason,  then  in  command  in  California,  proclaimed  the  treaty  and 
announced  that  the  military  government  then  in  charge  of  the  civil 
affairs  of  the  Territory  would  continue  in  authority  until  other  pro- 
vision was  made,  but  that  the  tariff  for  the  collection  of  military 
duties  would  immediately  cease,  and  that  the  revenue  laws  and  tariff 
of  the  United  States  would  be  substituted  in  its  place,  and  the  change 
was  made.  Colonel  Mason  reported  his  action  to  the  authorities  at 
Washington  and  his  action  was  confirmed  by  them. 

The  Thirtieth  Congress  adjourned  in  August,  1848.  In  the  closing 
days  of  that  session  Congress  passed  two  acts  from  which  it  appears, 
by  inevitable  intendment,  that  both  Houses  of  Congress  assented  to 
the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  to  include  Upper 
California.  The  first  of  these  was  ''An  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  year  end- 
ing   ♦     ♦     ♦    and  far  other  purposen^^  approved  August  12,  1848. 

This  act  provided: 

For  the  expenses  of  running  and  marking  the  houndary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  and  paying  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  Commission,  a  sum 
not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars.     (9  Stat.  L.,  chap.  166,  p.  301.) 

The  second  act  was  ''An  act  to  establish  certain  post  routes," 
approved  August  14,  1848.     Section  3  of  this  act  provided  as  follows: 

Sbc.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted  ^  That  the  Postmaster-General  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized  to  establish  post-offices  and  appoint  deputy  jxistmasters  at  San  Diego, 
Monterey,  and  San  Francisco,  and  such  other  places  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  in 
California,  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  to  make  such  temj)orary 
arrangements  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  in  said  territory  as  the  public  interest 
may  require;  that  all  letters  conveye<l  to  or  from  any  of  the  al)ove-mentione<l  places 
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on  the  Pacific,  from  or  to  any  place  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  shall  be  chai^ged  with  forty 
cents  postage;  that  all  letters  conveyed  from  one  to  any  other  of  the  said  places  on 
the  Pacific  shall  pay  twelve  and  a  half  cents  postage;  and  the  Po6tmaster-(7eneral  is 
authorized  to  apply  any  moneys  received  on  account  of  postages  aforesaid  to  the  pay- 
ments to  be  made  on  the  contract  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean;  and  the  Postmaster-General  is  further  authorized  to  employ  not  exceeding 
two  agents  in  making  arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  postofi&ces  and  for  the 
transmission,  receipt,  and  conveyance  of  letters  in  Oregon  and  California,  at  an  annual 
compensation  not  exceeding  that  of  the  principal  clerks  in  the  Post-Ofl5ce  Department. 
Approved  August  14, 1848.     (9  Stat.  L.,  chap.  175,  p.  320.) 

The  position  assumed  by  President  Polk  and  his  Cabinet  was  that  by 
such  legislation  the  stipulations  of  the  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  as  evidenced  by  the  treaty,  had  been  made  oper- 
ative in  the  United  States  and  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States 
extended  to  include  the  territory  acquired  by  conquest  confirmed  by 
treaty.  See  letter  of  instruction  dated  October  7,  1848,  from  James 
Buchanan  to  William  V.  Vorhies,  agent  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  establishing  post  routes  and  post-offices  in  California. 
(House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  17,  pp.  6-7,  Thirty-first  Congress,  first  session.) 

To  this  much  of  the  conclusion  reached  by  President  Polk  and  his 
Cabinet  no  exception  need  be  taken. 

It  serves  to  illustrate,  however,  the  necessitj^  for  plain  provisions 
and  specific  utterances  b}'  Congress  in  legislating  for  the  new  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States.  "Necessary  intendment"  is  too  flexible 
and  expansive  to  form  a  proper  test  for  the  grave  questions  involved. 

But  President  Polk  and  his  Cabinet  saw  fit  to  go  further.  By  letter 
of  date  October  9,  1848,  William  L.  Marcy,  as  Secretary  of  War, 
instructed  Colonel  Mason  as  follows: 

But  the  government  defado  can  of  course  exercise  no  powers  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  is  the  supreme  law  of  all 
the  States  and  Territories  of  our  Union.  For  this  reason  no  import  duties  can  be 
levied  in  California  on  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  State  or 
Territory  of  the  United  States;  and  no  such  duties  can  be  imposed  in  any  part  of  the 
Union  on  the  productions  of  California;  nor  can  duties  be  charged  on  such  foreign 
productions  as  have  alreatly  paid  duties  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  same  time  R.  J.  Walker,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  issued 
the  following  circular  (see  Ex.  Doc.  No.  1,  second  sess.  Thirtieth  Cong.): 

Treasury  Department,  October  7,  JS4S. 

On  the  .30th  of  May  last,  upon  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  our  treaty  with 
Mexico,  California  l>ecame  a  part  of  the  American  Union,  in  consequence  of  which 
various  questions  have  been  presented  by  merchants  and  collectors  for  the  decision 
of  this  Department. 

By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  declared  that  '*AU  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  he  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land."  By  the  treaty  with  Mexico  California  is  annexed  to  this  Republic, 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  Uniteil  States  is  extended  over  that  territory,  and  is  in 
full  force  throughout  its  limits.  Congress  also,  by  several  enactments  subsequent  to 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  have  distinctly  recognized  California  as  a  part  of  the 
Union,  and  have  extended  over  it  in  several  important  particulars  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 
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• 

Under  these  circumstancee  the  following  instructions  are  issued  by  this  Department: 

First.  All  articles  of  the  j^rowth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  California  shipped 
therefrom  at  any  time  since  the  30th  of  May  last  are  entitled  to  admission  free  of 
duty  into  all  ports  of  the  United  States. 

Se(X)nd.  All  articles  of  the  growth,  produce^  or  manufac^ture  of  the  United  States 
are  entitled  to  admission  free  of  duty  into  California,  as  are  also  all  foreign  goods 
which  are  exempt  from  duty  by  the  laws  of  Congress,  or  on  which  goods  the  duties 
prescribed  by  those  laws  have  been  paid  to  any  collector  of  the  United  States  previ- 
ous to  their  introduction  into  California. 

Thirtl.  Although  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  extends  to  California,  and 
Congress  has  recognized  it  by  law  as  a  part  of  the  Union  and  legislated  over  it  as 
such,  yet  it  is  not  brought  by  law  within  the  limits  of  any  collection  district,  nor  has 
Congress  authorized  the  appointment  of  any  officers  to  collec^t  the  revenue  accruing 
on  the  import  of  foreign  dutiable  goods  into  that  territory.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, although  this  Department  may  be  unable  to  collect  the  duties  accruing  on 
importations  from  foreign  countries  into  California,  yet  if  foreign  dutiable  goods 
should  be  introduced  there  and  shipped  thence  to  any  port  or  place  of  the  United 
States  they  will  be  subject  to  duty,  as  also  to  all  the  penalties  prescribed  by  law 
when  such  importation  is  attempted  without  the  payment  of  duties. 

R.  J.  Walker, 

Secretary  of  the  TVedsury. 

The  authorities  in  California  proceeded  to  act  in  accordance  with 
these  instructions  and  enforced  in  that  Territory  the  tariff  and  naviga- 
tion laws  of  the  United  States  as  then  existing. 

Their  action  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  Cross  et  al.  v.  Harrison  (16  How.,  164,  189-190,  197), 
decided  in  1853. 

The  action  of  President  Polk  in  this  matter  might  have  been  justi- 
fied by  reasons  seemingly  incontestable,  if  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
law  which  imposed  a  tariff  on  foreign  goods  landed  in  the  Temtory 
was  put  in  force  by  the  military  government  while  the  United  States 
was  exercising  the  rights  of  a  belligerent;  that  subsequent  changes  in 
the  schedules  made  by  the  de  facto  government  were  changes  in  regu- 
lations for  the  enforcement  of  an  existing  law;  that  such  changes  lay 
within  the  discretion  of  the  military  authorities,  and  therefore  the 
President,  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  military  forces  and  the  head  of 
the  military  government,  might  adopt  the  schedules,  iiiles,  and  regula- 
tions of  his  home  Government  if  his  discretion  so  determined. 

But  neither  President  Polk  nor  the  court  based  the  authority  on 
such  gi'ounds.  Both  placed  it  on  the  avowal  that  the  Territory  was 
bound  and  privileged  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  exjyroprio  vigore^  upon  the  acquisition  becoming  complete. 

Congress  did  not  take  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  at  the  second 
session  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress  passed  ''An  act  to  extend  the  revenue 
laws  of  the  United  States  over  the  Territory  and  waters  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  create  a  collection  district  therein,"  approved  March  3, 
1849  (9  Stat,  chap.  112,  p.  400). 

That  the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Polk  and  his  Cabinet,  although 
sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  was  at  variance 
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with  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  founders  of  the  Republic  plainly 
appears  when  compared  with  the  action  taken  by  the  First  Congress 
in  the  instances  of  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island.  The  President 
informed  Congress  on  the  28th  of  January,  1790,  that  North  Carolina 
had  I'atified  the  Constitution  on  November  21,  1789;  and,  again,  be 
informed  Congress  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1790,  that  Rhode  Island 
had  ratified  the  Constitution  on  May  29,  1789.  Prior  to  receiving 
these  notifications  Congress  had  enacted  two  revenue  measures,  to  wit, 
"An  act  for  laying  duties  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises  imported 
into  the  United  States,"  also,  "An  act  imposing  duties  on  tonnage." 
Although  by  such  act  of  ratification  both  North  Carolina  and  Rhode 
Island  became  incorporated  in  the  Union  of  States,  Congress  saw  fit  to 
pass  acts  extending  the  provisions  of  the  previous  revenue  measures 
over  the  territory  included  in  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island.  (See 
1  Stat.,  pp.  99;  126.) 

Louisiana  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1803.  The  Territory 
of  Orleans  was  erected  in  a  portion  thereof  in  1804,  and  in  1812  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  of  States  as  the  State  of  Louisiana.  At  the 
time  of  the  cession  the  tariff  law  of  the  United  States  authorized  a 
reduction  of  25  per  cent  of  the  rates  fixed  by  the  schedules  on  goods 
imported  in  American  bottoms.  The  treaty  with  France  gave  a  simi- 
lar reduction  to  the  French  and  Spanish  vessels  entering  the  harbor 
of  New  Orleans,  thereby  giving  the  French  and  Spanish  imports  at 
that  city  a  lower  duty  than  was  imposed  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States.  For  eight  years  the  Territory  of  Orleans  had  an  essentially 
different  tariff  system  from  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  United 
States. 

The  claims  of  the  United  States  to  Florida  were  confirmed  by  Spain 
in  the  treaty  of  1819.  After  we  had  taken  possession  the  laws  regu- 
lating the  importation  of  foreign  goods  into  the  United  States  were 
enforced  against  the  imports  from  Florida  until  Congress  made  our 
laws  operative  therein.  Commenting  upon  these  and  other  instances, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  say  (Fleming  v.  Page,  9 
How.,  pp.  616,  617): 

The  Treasury  Department  in  no  instance  that  we  are  aware  of  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  (Tovernment  has  ever  recognized  a  place  in  a  newly  acquired  country  as 
a  domestic  port,  unless  it  liad  lx?en  previously  made  so  by  act  of  Congress. 

In  1856  came  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  which  has  already  been 
reviewed.  But  that  case  takes  on  an  added  interest  at  this  point  of 
the  investigation,  because  it  is  the  one  case  in  our  histor}^  where  an 
appeal  waij  taken  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  sovereign  people. 
The  opponents  of  slavery  availed  themselves  of  an  "  appeal  to  Ca\sar," 
and  their  adversary  followed  the  ca^e  into  the  tribunal  wherein  the 
sovereign  people  register  decrees. 

Two  new  expounders  of  the  Constitution  appeared — Stephen  A. 
Douglas  and  Abraham  Lincoln.     A  new  doctrine  was  enunciated  as 
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peiiaining  to  the  controvei'S3\  and  a  new  theorem  was  declared.  Doug- 
las announced  the  doctrine  of  '\»<quatter  sovereignty,'"  which,  in  short, 
was  the  inherent  right  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territories  to  govern 
themselves  and  to  pass  upon  their  domestic  institutions,  among  which 
was  slavery. 

Lincoln  announced  the  theorem,  ^'A  house  divided  against  itself  can 
not  stand."'     '*This  nation  will  be  all  slave  or  all  free.'" 

In  1860  the  approach  of  a  Presidential  election  found  that  divei-se 
views  regarding  the  doctrine  that  the  Constitution  was  in  force  in  the 
Territories,  e.r  proprio  vlgore^  had  divided  the  people  into  three  great 
camps. 

These  views  found  expression  in  the  national  platforms  adopted 
by  three  conventions.  The  Democratic  convention  which  nominated 
Douglas  declared: 

Inasmuch  as  differences  of  opinion  exist  in  the  Democratic  party  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  powers  of  a  Territorial  legislature,  and  as  to  the  powers  and  duties 
of  Congress,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  over  the  institution  of 
slavery  within  the  Territories; 

Raiolred,  That  the  Democratic  party  will  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  questions  of  constitutional  law. 

Douglas  was  the  embodiment  of  the  doctrine  of  squatter  sovereignty, 
and  his  platform  was  constructed  so  as  to  enable  the  Democi*ats  who 
rejected  that  doctrine  to  support  him  in  the  election,  and  remit  the 
question  of  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The Democmtic  convention  which  nominated  Breckinridge,  declared: 

1.  That  the  government  of  a  Territory  organized  by  an  act  of  Congresn  is  provi- 
sional and  temporary,  and  during  its  existence  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  have 
an  equal  right  to  settle  with  their  property  in  the  Territory  without  their  rights, 
either  of  person  or  proi)erty,  l)eing  destroyed  or  impaired  l)y  Congressional  or  Terri- 
torial legislation. 

2.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  all  its  departments,  to  pro- 
tect, when  necessary,  the  rights  of  |)erHons  and  pro|)erty  in  the  Territories  and 
wherever  else  its  constitutional  authority  extends. 

The  Republican  convention  nominated  Lincoln  and  declared: 

Tliat  the  new  dogma^  thai  the  Constitution^  of  its  mm  force ^  carries  slavery  into  any 
or  all  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  is  a  dangerous  political  heresy,  at  variance 
with  the  explicit  provisions  of  that  instrument  itself,  with  contemporaneous  exp<^)si- 
tion,  and  with  legislative  and  judicial  prece<ient;  is  reriUutiomiry  in  its  tendency  and 
tuhversive  of  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  country. 

Upon  the  issues  as  joined  the  sovereign  people  pronounced  decree 
by  electing  180  Lincoln  electors  out  of  803  votes  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege and  a  Republican  majority  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

The  popular  vote  stood: 

Total  for  the  doctrine  (Douglas  and  Breckinridge)  2, 223, 068 

Total  against  the  doctrine  (Lincoln  and  Bell)  2, 457, 813 

Majority  of  those  opposing 234, 475 
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It  is  doing  a  gi'ave  injustice  to  the  1 ,374,664  supporters  of  Mr. 
Douglas  to  class  them  all  as  accepting  the  doctrine  announced  in  the 
platform  on  which  Breckinridge  was  nominated.  The  delegates  who 
nominated  Douglas  refused  to  adopt  the  views  expressed  in  the  Breck- 
inridge platform,  and  permitted  the  convention  to  split  in  two,  mther 
than  subscribe  to  such  a  doctrine. 

That  many  persons  voted  for  Douglas  in  hopes  that  the  plan  outlined 
in  his  platform  luld  avoid  a  threatened  war  is  also  well  known,  and 
the  course  pursued  b}'  the  Douglas  Democrats  when  the  war  came 
would  justif}^  transferring  a  large  majority,  if  not  all,  of  these  votes  to 
the  total  of  ''those  opposed." 

Being  defeated  in  the  f omm  of  the  people  the  adherents  of  this  doc- 
trine resorted  to  rebellion.  The  discussion  was  silenced  by  the  clash  of 
arms;  the  Constitution  read  anew  by  the  glare  of  battles.  The  doc- 
trine and  the  peculiar  institution  it  was  intended  and  calculated  to  pro- 
tect, maintain,  and  extend  was  trampled  under  by  the  iron  hoofs  of 
war.  Lincoln's  theorem  was  exemplified.  The  house  did  not  fall, 
but  it  became  ''  all  free." 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  its  own  force  extends  over  the  Territories,  supported  their 
contention  by  declaring  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  protection 
to  property  and  equalit}'  of  privileges  and  immunities,  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution,  was  involved.  That  the  property  was  slaves  was  a 
mere  incident.  The  doctrine  is  not  to  be  tested  by  incidentals.  If 
it  is  correct  in  principle,  it  was  not  false  as  to  the  incident  of  slavery. 

The  war  ended;  the  armies  disbanded;  the  soldiere  I'eturned  home 
to  engage  in  the  pursuits  of  peace;  but  they  found  their  places  in  the 
business  world  occupied  by  others.  In  most  instances  the  soldiers 
were  without  capital,  and,  having  become  accustomed  to  the  turmoil  of 
the  camp,  were  little  disposed  to  settle  down  to  the  quiet  life  of  town 
and  country.  The  spirit  of  the  adventurous  life  they  had  been  living 
had  not  died  out.  At  this  time  the  great  West  was  being  opened; 
the  Pacific  I'ailroads  and  connecting  lines  were  being  constructed; 
the  mineml  wealth  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  becoming  known. 
Neither  capital  nor  business  standing  was  essential  to  success.  The 
alluring  prospect  was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  thousands  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  war  ''  went  west,"  and  their  friends  with  them.  The  nation 
opened  its  gates  and  invited  the  world  to  partake  of  its  bounty. 
''Uncle  Sam  is  rich  enough  to  give  us  all  a  farm  "  was  the  cry  the 
world  around.  Thereupon  the  new  West  was  the  objective  point  of  a 
world  exodus.  The  vast  foreign  element  was  easily  and  rapidly  assim- 
ilated by  the  nation  and  eagerW  sought  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren the  knowledge  necessary  and  the  qualifications  required  for  Amer- 
ican citizenship.  The  former  citizens  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States  were  the  dominant  factor  of  each  community.     The  new  arrivals 
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from  foreign  lands  were  their  willing  disciples  in  sociology  and  gov- 
ernmental polity.     All  this  was  verj'  gratifying  to  the  nation. 

It  was  inevitable  that  communities  so  constituted  and  conditioned, 
engaged  in  developing  territory  within  the  acknowledged  limits  of  the 
United  States,  should  receive  all  possible  assistance  from  Congress  and 
the  other  departments  of  the  Government  in  the  great  work  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  Territorial  governments  were  mpidly  created, 
with  powers  far  in  excess  of  anj'  previously  conferred.  But  the 
change  was  in  the  pra^tice^  not  the  principle.  The  Territories  were 
still  created  and  the  powers  conferred.  The  nation  continued  to  gov- 
ern them  by  virtue  of  inherent  sovereign  right.  The  doctrine  of  pop- 
ular (squatter)  sovereignty  in  the  Territories  is  incompatible  with  the 
fundamental  conception  of  the  union  of  States  and  is  thoroughly 
discredited. 

In  Snow  V.  United  States  (18  Wall.,  319-320)  the  court  say: 

The  government  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  belongs,  primarily,  to  Con- 
gress; and,  secondarily,  to  such  agencies  as  Congress  may  establish  for  that  purpose. 
During  the  terra  of  their  pupilage  as  Territories  they  are  mere  dependencies  of  the 
United  States.  Their  people  do  not  constitute  a  sovereign  power.  All  political 
authority  exercised  therein  is  derived  from  the  General  Government.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  practice  of  the  Government  to  invest  these  dependencies  with  a  limited  power  of 
self-government  as  soon  as  they  have  sufficient  population  for  the  purpose.  The 
extent  of  the  power  thus  granted  depends  entirely  upon  the  organic  act  of  Congress 
in  each  case,  and  is  at  all  times  subject  to. such  alterations  as  Congress  may  see  fit  to 
adopt. 

In  National  Bank  v.  County  of  Yankton  (101  U.  S.,  133)  the  court, 
speaking  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Waite,  say: 

All  territory  within  the  jurwdiciion  of  the  United  States  not  included  in  any  State 
must  necessarily  be  governed  by  or  under  the  authority  of  Congress.  The  Territories 
are  but  political  subdivisions  of  the  outlining  dominion  of  the  United  States.  Their 
relation  to  the  General  Government  is  nmch  the  same  as  that  which  counties  bear  to 
the  respective  States,  and  Congress  may  legislate  for  them  as  a  State  does  for  its 
municipal  organizations.  The  organic  law  takes  the  place  of  a  constitulion  as  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  local  government.  It  is  obligatory  on  and  binds  the  Terri- 
torial authorities;  but  Congress  is  supreme,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  department 
of  its  governmental  authority  has  all  the  poivers  of  the  people  of  the  United  StateHy  except 
such  as  have  been  expressly  or  by  implication  reserved  in  the  prohibitions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. *  *  *  Congress  may  not  only  abrogate  laws  of  the  Territorial  legisla- 
tures, bat  it  may  itself  legislate  directly  for  the  local  government.  It  may  make  a 
void  act  of  the  Territorial  legislature  valid,  and  a  valid  act  void.  In  other  words,  it 
has  full  and  complete  legislative  authority  over  the  people  of  the  Territories  and  all 
the  departments  of  the  Territorial  governments.  It  may  do  for  the  Territories  what 
the  peopUy  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  may  do  for  the  States. 

The  rule  herein  announced  is  broad  and  plain.  In  legislating  for 
the  States  Congress  exercises  onlj'^  such  powers  of  sovereignty  as  are 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  Constitution.  In  legislating  for  the  Terri- 
tories Congress  exercises  all  powers  of  sovereignty  not  prohibited  by 
the  Constitution. 
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In  Murphy  v,  Ramsaj^  (114  II.  S.,  44-45)  the  court  say: 

But  in  ordaininj;  goveniment  for  the  Territories  and  the  people  who  inhabit  them 
all  the  discretion  which  belongs  to  legislative  power  is  vested  in  Congress,  and  that 
extends,  beyond  all  controversy,  to  determining  by  law  from  time  to  time  the  fonn 
of  the  local  government  in  a  particular  Territory  and  the  qualification  of  those  who 
shall  administer  it.  It  rests  with  Congress  to  say  whether,  in  a  given  ciise,  any  of 
the  people  resident  in  the  Territory  shall  participate  in  the  ele<^tion  of  its  officern  or 
the  making  of  its  laws,  and  it  may,  therefore,  take  from  them  any  right  of  suffrage 
it  may  previously  have  conferred,  or  at  any  time  modify  or  abridge  it,  as  it  may  deem 
expedient.  The  right  of  IocaI  self-government,  a«  known  to  our  system  as  a  constitu- 
tional franchise,  belongs,  under  the  Constitution,  to  the  States  and  to  the  i>eople 
thereof,  by  whom  that  Constitution  was  ordaine<l,  and  to  whom  by  its  terms  all 
power  not  conferred  by  it  ui)on  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  expreasly 
reserved.  The  personal  and  civil  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territories  are 
secured  to  them,  as  to  other  citizens,  by  the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty  which 
restrain  all  the  agencies  of  government,  State  and  national ;  their  political  rights  are 
franchises  which  they  hold  as  privileges  in  the  legislative  discretion  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

In  United  States,  Lyon,  et  al.  v,  Huckabee  (16  Wall.,  414,  434)  the 
court  say : 

All  captures  in  war  vest  primarily  in  the  sovereign,  but  in  respect  to  real  property 
Chancellor  Kent  says  the  acquisition  by  the  conqueror  is  not  fully  consummated  until 
confirmed  by  a  treaty  of  j)eac«  or  by  the  entire  submission  or  destruction  of  the 
State  to  which  it  l)eionged,  which  latter  rule  controls  the  question  in  the  case  before 
the  court,  as,  the  confederation  having  been  utterly  destroyeii,  no  treaty  of  peace  was 
or  could  be  made,  as  a  treaty  requires  at  least  two  contracting  parties.  Power  to 
acquire  territory,  either  by  conquest  or  treaty,  is  vesteti  by  the  Constitution  in  the 
Unite<i  States.  Conquered  territory,  however,  is  usually  held  as  a  mere  military 
occupation  until  the  fate  of  the  nation  from  which  it  is  conquered  is  detennined; 
but  if  the  nation  is  entirely  subdueil,  or  in  case  it  be  destroyed  and  ceases  to  exist, 
the  right  of  occupation  becomes  permanent  and  the  title  vests  absolutely  in  the  con- 
queror. Complete  conquest,  by  whatever  mode  it  may  be  perfected,  carries  with  it 
all  the  rights  of  the  former  government;  or,  in  other  wonis,  the  conqueror,  by  the 
completion  of  his  conquest,  becomes  the  absolute  owner  of  the  property  conquered 
from  the  enemy,  nation,  or  State.  His  righta  are  no  longer  limited  to  mere  occupa- 
tion of  what  he  has  taken  into  his  actual  possession,  but  they  extend  to  all  the 
property  and  rights  of  the  conquered  State,  including  even  debts  as  well  as  personal 
and  real  property. 

In  Talbott  v.  Silver  Bow  County  (139  U.  S.,  446)  the  court,  speaking 
by  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  with  reference  to  a  Territory,  say: 

It  is  not  a  distinct  sovereignty.  It  has  no  independent  powers.  It  is  a  political 
comumnity  organized  by  Congress,  all  whose  powers  are  created  by  Congress,  an<l  all 
whose  acts  are  subject  to  Congressional  supervision.  Its  attitude  to  the  General 
Government  is  no  more  indej)endent  than  that  of  a  city  to  the  State  in  which  it  is 
situated,  and  which  has  given  to  it  its  municipal  organization. 

If  all  the  powei*s  are  created  hy  VtyncjreHS  then  7i07ie  is  derived  from 
the  Constitution.  None  springs  from  the  inherent  rights  of  individ- 
uals or  communities. 

In  Shively  v.  Bowlby  (152  U.  S.,  48)  the  court,  speaking  by  Mr. 
Justice  Gray,  say: 
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By  the  Constitution,  as  is  now  well  settled,  the  United  States,  having  rightfully 
acquired  the  Territories,  and  being  the  only  government  which  can  impose  laws  upon 
them,  have  the  entire  dominion  and  sovereignty,  national  and  municipal.  Federal 
and  State,  over  all  the  Territories,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  a  Territorial  condition. 

The  legislature  of  a  State,  in  leginlating  for  the  municipalitien  situ- 
ated in  the  State  and  the  inhabitants  thereof,  exercises  all  the  powers  of 
sovereignty  belonging  to  the  State  the  exercise  of  which  is  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  State  constitution.  Thereby  the  "inherent  rights  of 
man"  during  our  entire  history  have  been  exposed  to  the  peril  of  the 
unrestricted  discretion  of  State  legislatures  in  the  same  way  as  these 
rights  in  the  Territories  are  exposed  to  the  discretion  of  (ingress. 
Possessing  this  broad  discretion,  it  is  certainly  safe  to  say  of  Congress 
that  in  legislating  for  "territory  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  not  included  in  any  State,-'  constituting  "the  outlying  dominion 
of  the  United  States"  (101  U.  S.,  p.  133)— 

It  may  legislate  in  accordance  with  the  special  needs  of  each  locality,  and  vary  its 
regulations  to  n^eet  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  the  people.  (Endleman  v. 
United  States,  86  Fed  Rep.,  459.) 

Is  a  different  rule  to  be  applied  to  the  territory  acquired  by  a  con- 
quest made  necessary  by  the  emergencies  of  the  war  with  Spain,  and 
to  the  varied  races  inhabiting  it,  than  is  applied  to  territory  constituting 
an  integral  part  of  our  domain  when  the  nation  was  founded?  Are 
the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  sovereignty  in  which  was  ceded  b}^  Spain 
in  1898,  after  complete  conquest,  entitled  to  rights  and  privileges, 
immunities  and  benefits  denied  to  soldiera  of  the  Republic  who  live  in 
Oklahoma? 

The  sovereign  power  of  Congress  in  governing  territory  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  but  outside  of  the  limits  of  the 
several  States,  has  been  discussed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  number 
of  cases  involving  the  right  of  Congress  to  establish  courts,  confer 
jurisdiction  thereon,  and  regulate  procedure  therein. 

In  various  ways  these  Territorial  courts  have  been  assailed,  the  con- 
tention being  that  in  their  creation  Congress  exercised  the  power 
conferred  by  Article  III,  section  1,  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  said  power  Congress  was  subject  to  the  limitations  and 
restrictions  provided  in  the  Constitution. 

In  Benner  v.  Porter  (9  How.,  235,  242)  the  court  say: 

The  distinction  between  the  Federal  and  State  jurisdictions  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  has  no  foundation  in  these  Territorial  governments,  and 
consequently  no  such  distinction  exists  either  in  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
courts  or  the  subjects  submitted  to  their  cognizance.  They  are  legislative  govern- 
ments and  their  courts  legislative  courts,  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers  in 
the  organization  and  government  of  the  Territories,  combining  the  powers  of  both 
the  Fe«ieral  and  State  authorities.  There  is  but  one  system  of  government  or  of 
laws  operating  within  their  limits,  as  neither  is  subject  to  the  constitutional  provi- 
sions in  respect  to  State  and  Federal  jurisdiction. 

They  are  not  organized  under  the  (.'Onstitution  nor  subject  to  its  complex  distribu- 
tion of  the  powers  of  government,  as  the  organic  law,  but  are  the  creations  exclusively 
of  the  legislative  department,  and  subjei;t  to  its  supervision  and  control. 
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The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  always  adhered  to  this  doc- 
trine. (American  Ins.  Co.  v.  Canter,  1  Pet.,  511, 546;  Clinton  v.  Engle- 
brecht,  13  Wall.,  434,  447;  Hornbuekle  r.  Toombs,  18  Wall.,  648,  655; 
Good  V.  Martin,  95  U.  S.,  90, 98;  Reynolds  v.  United  States,  98  U.  S., 
145, 154;  McAllister  v.  United  States,  141  U.  S.,  174,  180.) 

The  question  has  also  been  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  cases 
involving  the  right  to  trial  by  juny. 

Trial  by  jury,  in  the  abstract,  is  not  a  right,  but  a  means  of  securing 
a  right.     The  right  involved  is  justice. 

Justice  is  an  inherent,  inalienable  right  of  man,  which  no  sovereign 
ma}^  properly  refuse.  Trial  by  jury  is  one  of  the  fixed  institutions  of 
the  common  law,  and  where  the  common  law  prevails,  this  procedure 
may  be  said  to  attain  the  dignit}'  of  a  right.  That  is  to  say,  it  is 
so  ingrafted  on  the  common  law  as  to  be  an  essential  part  thei"eof . 
But  this  is  not  true  of  the  civil  law.  The  common  law  belongs  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  It  is  the  creature  of  their  civilization.  Centuries 
of  adherence  and  devotion  to  its  teachings  has  given  it  the  character  of 
righteousness,  if  not  of  right. 

The  guaranty  of  trial  by  jury  dates  back  to  Magna  Charta,  and, 
with  an  Anglo-Saxon,  no  right  need  seek  other  source  for  its  vindica- 
tion. But  the  Latin  races  can  assert  no  such  title.  Whence  their 
claim  to  the  rights  secured  on  Runnymede  and  guaranteed  by  Magna 
Charta?  Their  adherence  and  devotion  has  l>een  given  to  the  civil 
law.  If  the  manifest  result  of  attempting  to  administer  justice  by- 
jury  trials  would  be  to  defeat  the  purpose  and  deny  the  right  of  justice, 
is  the  sovereignty  which  is  bound  to  sustain  the  right  to  justice  bound 
to  rely  on  trial  by  jury  ?  Must  the  substance  be  sacrificed  to  preserve 
the  shadow  ? 

The  conomaon  law  did  not  attach  to  the  territory  acquired  by  the 
United  States  in  the  late  war,  upon  the  act  of  acquisition.  The  civil 
law  continued  in  force,  as  it  did  for  a  time  in  the  territory  acquired 
by  the  Louisiana  purchase,  and  in  .a  portion  of  which  territory  it 
remains  in  force  to-day  in  modified  form.  If  the  rules  of  the  common 
law  are  to  become  of  force  in  territory  acquired  by  the  United  States, 
in  which  territory  the  civil  law  had  prevailed  prior  to  the  acquisition, 
the  change  must  be  accomplished  by  Congress  or  governmental  agen- 
cies authorized  by  Congress  to  take  such  action.  (See  authorities 
hereinbefore  cited.) 

In  Thompson  v,  Utah  (170  U.  S.,  343,  346),  the  court,  speaking  by 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  say: 

That  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  in  the  suite  at  common  law  apply  to  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States  is  no  longer  an  open  question.  (Webster  r.  Reid,  11  How.,  460;  American 
Publishing  Co.  v,  Fisher,  166  U.  S.,  464,  468;  Springville  v.  Thomas,  166  U.  S.,  707.) 

In  view  of  the  provisions  of  section  1891,  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  special  acts  of  Congress,  hereinbefore  referred 
to,  whereby  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  not  locally 
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inapplicable  are  extended  to  the  Territories,  the  declamtion  quoted  is 
incontestable. 

The  case  of  Webster  r,  Reid  (11  How.,  437,  460),  decided  in  1850, 
arose  in  the  Territory  of  Iowa.  The  court,  speaking  by  Mr.  Justice 
McLean,  say  (p.  460): 

The  organic  law  of  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  by  express  provision  and  by  reference, 
extended  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  including;;  the  Ordinance  of  1787  over  the 
Territory,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable. 

The  act  of  the  Territorial  legislature  involved  in  Webster  v.  Reid 
prohibited  trial  by  jury  in  matters  of  fac^t  involved  in  cases  of  a  cer- 
tain character.  For  the  reason  set  forth  in  the  above  quotation,  the 
court  held,  as  to  the  act  of  the  Territorial  legislature,  that — 

In  this  respect  the  act  is  void  (p.  460). 

Reynolds  v.  United  States  (98  U.  S.,  145),  was  a  criminal  action  aris- 
ing in  Utah  Territory.     In  that  case  the  court  say  (p.  154): 

By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (Amend.  VI),  the  accused  was  entitled 
to  a  trial  by  an  impartial  jury. 

This  case  was  decided  in  1878.  The  act  to  establish  a  Territorial 
government  for  Utah  September  9,  1850,  chapter  51,  section  17,  9 
Stat,  458,  provided — 

that  the  Ck>nfititution  and  laws  of  the  Unite<l  States  are  hereby  extended  over  and 
declared  to  be  in  force  in  said  Territory  of  Utah  so  far  as  the  same  or  any  provision 
thereof  may  be  applicable. 

A  subsequent  statute  made  specific  provision  for  trials  by  jury  in  the 
Territories.  (Act  of  April  7,  1874,  chapter  80, 18  Stat.,  27.)  Section 
1  of  said  act  closes  with  this  proviso: 

Provided f  That  no  party  has  been  or  shall  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury 
in  cases  cognizable  at  common  law. 

The  case  of  American  Publishing  Co.  v.  Fisher  (166  U.  S.,  464), 
decided  in  1896,  was  a  common-law  action  originating  in  the  Territory 
of  Utah.  The  court  held  that  litigantj^  in  common-law  actions  in  the 
courts  of  that  Territory  had  a  right  to  trial  by  jury. 

Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  says 
(p.  466): 

Whether  the  seventh  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
provides  that  **in  suits  at  common  law  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed 
twenty  dollars  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved,"  operates  ex  jrroprio  vigore 
to  invalidate  this  statute  may  be  a  matter  of  dispute. 

He  then  reviews  the  decisions  and  the  acts  of  Congress  of  1850  (9 
Stat.,  458)  and  1874  (18  Stat.,  27),  above  referred  to,  and  determines 
the  case  as  follows  (pp.  467-468): 

Therefore  either  the  seventh  amendment  to  the  Constitution  or  these  acta  of  Con- 
gress, or  all  together,  secured  to  every  litigant  in  a  common-law  action  in  the  courta 
of  the  Territory  of  Utah  the  right  to  a  trial  by  jury. 
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on  the  Pacific,  from  or  to  any  place  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  shall  be  chai^ged  with  forty 
centR  i)ostage;  that  all  letters  conveyed  from  one  to  any  other  of  the  said  places  on 
the  Pacific  shall  pay  twelve  and  a  half  cents  postage;  and  the  Postmaster-General  is 
authorized  to  apply  any  moneys  received  on  account  of  postages  aforesaid  to  the  pay- 
ments to  be  made  on  the  contract  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  in  the  Pacific 
0(»ean;  and  the  Postmaster-General  is  further  authorized  to  employ  not  exceeding 
two  agents  in  making  arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  post-offices  and  for  the 
transmisnion,  receipt,  and  conveyance  of  letters  in  Oregon  and  California,  at  an  annual 
comiKinsation  not  exceeding  that  of  the  principal  clerks  in  the  Post-Office  Department. 
Approve<l  August  14, 1848.     (9  Stat.  L.,  chap.  175,  p.  320. ) 

The  position  assumed  by  President  Polk  and  his  Cabinet  was  that  by 
such  legislation  the  stipulations  of  the  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  as  evidenced  by  the  treaty,  had  been  made  oper- 
ative in  the  United  States  and  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States 
extended  to  include  the  territory  acquired  by  conquest  confirmed  by 
treaty.  See  letter  of  instruction  dated  October  7,  1848,  from  James 
Buchanan  to  William  V.  Vorhies,  agent  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  establishing  post  routes  and  post-offices  in  California. 
(House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  17,  pp.  6-7,  Thirty-first  Congress,  first  session.) 

To  this  nmch  of  the  conclusion  reached  by  President  Polk  and  his 
Cabinet  no  exception  need  be  taken. 

It  serves  to  illustrate,  however,  the  necessity  for  plain  provisions 
and  specific  utterances  by  Congress  in  legislating  for  the  new  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States.  ''Necessarv  intendment"  is  too  flexible 
and  expansive  to  form  a  proper  test  for  the  grave  questions  involved. 

But  President  Polk  and  his  Cabinet  saw  fit  to  go  further.  By  letter 
of  date  October  9,  1848,  William  L.  Marcy,  as  Secretary  of  War, 
instructed  Colonel  Mason  as  follows: 

But  the  government  defadi)  can  of  course  exercise  no  powers  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  is  the  supreme  law  of  all 
the  States  and  Territories  of  our  Union.  For  this  reason  no  import  duties  can  be 
levied  in  California  on  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufocture  of  any  State  or 
Territory  of  the  United  States;  and  no  such  duties  can  be  imposed  in  any  part  of  the 
Union  on  the  productions  of  California;  nor  can  duties  be  chained  on  such  foreign 
productions  as  have  already  paid  duties  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  same  time  R.  J.  Walker,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  issued 
the  following  circular  (see  Ex.  Doc.  No.  1,  second  sess.  Thirtieth  Cong.): 

Treasury  Department,  October  7,  1848. 

On  the  30th  of  May  last,  upon  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  our  treaty  w^iih 
Mexico,  California  l)ecame  a  part  of  the  American  Union,  in  consequence  of  which 
various  questions  have  been  presented  by  merchants  and  collectors  for  the  decision 
of  this  Dei>artment. 

By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  declared  that  *^^AU  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.'*  By  the  treaty  with  Mexico  California  is  annexed  to  this  Republic, 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  extended  over  that  territory,  and  is  in 
full  force  throughout  its  limits.  Congress  also,  by  several  enactments  subsequent  to 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  have  distinctly  recognized  California  as  a  part  of  the 
Union,  and  have  extended  over  it  in  neveral  important  particulars  the  laws  of  the 
United  Statt»s. 
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• 

Under  these  circumstances  the  following;  instructions  are  issued  by  this  Department: 

First.  All  articles  of  the  j?rowth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  California  shipped 
therefrom  at  any  time  since  the  30th  of  May  last  are  entitled  to  admission  free  of 
duty  into  all  ports  of  the  United  States. 

JSecond.  All  articles  of  the  growth,  produce^  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States 
are  entitled  to  admisnion  free  of  duty  into  California,  as  are  also  all  foreign  goods 
which  are  exempt  from  duty  by  the  laws  of  Congress,  or  on  which  goods  the  duties 
prescribed  by  those  laws  have  been  paid  to  any  collector  of  the  United  States  previ- 
ous to  their  introduction  into  California. 

Thinl.  Although  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  extends  to  California,  and 
Congress  has  recognized  it  by  law  as  a  part  of  the  Union  and  legislated  over  it  as 
such,  yet  it  is  not  brought  by  law  within  the  limits  of  any  collection  district,  nor  has 
Congress  authorized  the  appointment  of  any  officers  to  (x>llect  the  revenue  accruing 
on  the  import  of  foreign  dutiable  goods  into  that  territory.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, although  this  Department  may  be  unable  to  collect  the  duties  accruing  on 
importations  from  foreign  countries  into  California,  yet  if  foreign  dutiable  goods 
should  \ie  introduced  there  and  shipped  thence  to  any  port  or  plac«  of  the  United 
States  they  will  be  subject  to  duty,  as  also  to  all  the  peiialties  prescribed  by  law 
when  such  importation  is  attempted  without  the  payment  of  duties. 

R.  J.  Walker, 

Secretary  of  the  TVeiisury, 

The  authorities  in  California  proceeded  to  act  in  accordance  with 
these  instructions  and  enforced  in  that  Territory  the  tariff  and  naviffa- 
tion  laws  of  the  United  States  as  then  existing. 

Their  action  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  Cross  et  al.  v.  Harrison  (16  How.,  164,  189-190,  197), 
decided  in  1853. 

The  action  of  President  Polk  in  this  matter  might  have  been  justi- 
fied by  reasons  seemingly  incontestable,  if  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
law  which  imposed  a  tariff  on  foreign  goods  landed  in  the  Territory 
was  put  in  force  by  the  military  government  while  the  United  States 
was  exercising  the  rights  of  a  belligerent;  that  subsequent  changes  in 
the  .schedules  made  by  the  defdcto  government  were  changes  in  regu- 
lations for  the  enforcement  of  an  existing  law;  that  such  changes  lay 
within  the  discretion  of  the  military  authorities,  and  therefore  the 
Pi^esident,  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  military  forces  and  the  head  of 
the  military  government,  might  adopt  the  schedules,  mles,  and  regula- 
tions of  his  home  Government  if  his  discretion  so  determined. 

But  neither  President  Polk  nor  the  court  based  the  authority  on 
such  grounds.  Both  placed  it  on  the  avowal  that  the  Territory  was 
bound  and  privileged  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  expnyprlo  vigore^  upon  the  ac^quisition  becoming  complete. 

Congress  did  not  take  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  at  the  second 
session  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress  passed  ''An  act  to  extend  the  revenue 
laws  of  the  United  States  over  the  Territory  and  watere  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  create  a  collection  district  therein,"  approved  March  3, 
1849  (9  Stat,  chap.  112,  p.  400). 

That  the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Polk  and  his  Cabinet,  although 
sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  was  at  variance 
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Government  would  protect  a  national  citizen  in  the  assertion  of  such 
right.    The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  expressly  held: 

A  trial  by  jury  in  suits  at  common  law  pending  in  the  State  courts  is  not  a  privi- 
le^^e  of  immunity  of  national  citizenship  which  the  States  are  forbidden  by  the  four- 
teenth amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  abridge.  (Walker  v. 
Sauvinet,  92U.  S.,  90.) 

And  in  criminal  cases  the  holding  of  that  court  has  been: 

The  fifth  and  sixth  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (relating 
to  criminal  prosecutions)  were  not  design<Ml  as  limits  upon  State  governments. 
(Twitchell  r.  Commonwealth,  7  Wall.,  321;  Barron  v.  The  City  of  Baltimore,  7  Pet, 
243;  Fox  r.  Ohio,  5  How.,  434;  Smith  v.  Maryland,  18  How.,  71, 76;  Withers  v,  Buck- 
ley, 20  How.,  90.) 

In  these  cases  the  court  hold  that  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution 
apply  to  Federal  courts  only.  As  has  already  been  shown,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  sustain  the  doctrine  that  courts  created  in 
Territories  are  not  Fedei'al  coui'ts,  although  created  by  Congress  or  by 
virtue  of  authority  conferred  by  Congress,  and  are  free  from  the 
restrictions  and  limitations  of  the  Constitution.  By  parity  of  reason- 
ing, a  like  rule  would  be  applied  to  courts  established  by  Congress  in 
our  newly  acquired  island  possessions. 

If  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  was  acquired  from  a  source  antedating* 
the  Constitution,  running  through  all  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  recognized,  but  not  created,  by  Magna  Charta,  part  and  parcel  of 
our  civilization  and  racial  inheritance,  a  different  question  is  presented, 
for  the  right  then  becomes  one  guaranteed  by  laws  higher  than  the 
Constitution,  and  the  right  to  claim  such  right  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  same  higher  laws.  Tested  by  the  requirements  of  these  higher 
laws,  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  as  far 
removed  from  those  of  the  varied  races  in  the  Philippines  as  are  the 
degrees  of  longitude  marking  their  geographical  locations. 

IV. 

THE   CONSENT  OF  THE   GOVERNED. 

All  powers  of  all  governments  rest  upon  the  allegiance  of  the  people 
over  whom  the  government  is  instituted.  Without  allegiance  there 
can  be  no  government.  Allegiance  must  not  be  confounded  with 
citizenship.  Allegiance  lies  back  of  citizenship.  The  theory  of  our 
form  of  government  is,  that  allegiance  is  created  by  the  consent  of  the 
individual;  while  citizenship  is  created  by  the  consent  of  the  sover- 
eignty. That  is  to  say,  allegiance  originates  with  man,  citizenship 
with  the  government. 

The  word  '"allegiance"  is  derived  from  the  Latin  aUi^fare^  to  bind 
to,  and  means  the  tie  which  binds  the  individual  to  the  government. 

Acquired  allegiance  is  that  binding  upon  a  person  who  was  bom  an 
alien  but  has  been  naturalized. 
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Local  or  actual  allegiance  is  that  which  is  due  from  an  alien  while 
resident  in  a  country  in  return  for  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
government. 

Natural  allegiance  is  that  which  results  from  the  birth  of  a  person 
within  the  territory  and  of  a  sire  acknowledging  allegiance  to  the  gov- 
ernment.    (Kent's  Com.,  vol.  2,  42.) 

Allegiance  may  be  an  absolute  and  permanent  obligation  or  it  may 
be  a  qualified  and  temporary  one.  The  citizen  owes  the  former  to  his 
government  until  by  some  act  he  distinctly  renounces  it,  while  the  alien 
domiciled  in  the  country  owes  a  temporary  allegiance  continuing  dur- 
ing such  residence.     (Carlisle  v.  United  States,  16  Wall.,  147, 154.) 

Under  the  feudal  law  the  theorj'  prevailed  that  a  pei*son  was  bound 
to  give  allegiance  to  the  overlord  on  whose  estate  he  was  born,  and 
through  his  overlord  to  the  king,  and  through  the  king  to  God.  This 
was  predicated  on  the  theory  that  kings  ruled  by  divine  right,  and 
that  through  him  such  right  descended  to  the  overlord.  Therefore 
such  allegiance  was  a  duty  imposed  by  the  fact  of  birth,  was  as  bind- 
ing as  allegiance  to  God,  and  could  not  be  avoided  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  overlord  and  the  king.  From  this  arose  the  system  of 
vassalage  under  which  men  were  believed  to  be  attached  to  the  soil  on 
which  had  occurred  the  accident  of  their  birth.  At  the  time  the 
leaven  of  independence  was  fermenting  the  spirit  of  revolution  in  the 
American  colonies  this  fundamental  dogma  of  the  feudal  law  was  an 
accepted  doctrine.  The  Tories  advanced  it  in  opposition  to  the  argu- 
ments for  independence.  The  advocates  of  independence  for  the  col- 
onies met  this  appeal  by  a  direct  challenge  of  the  divine  right  of  kings 
to  command  allegiance,  and  thereby  secure  the  power  to  rule  or  gov- 
ern. The}-  insisted  that  a  man  had  the  right  to  dispose  of  his  allegiance 
as  he  saw  fit.  If  a  man  wanted  to  openly  or  impliedly  acknowledge 
allegiance  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain  he  could  do  so,  and  if  he  saw 
fit  to  transfer  his  allegiance,  with  its  attendant  power,  to  another 
sove reign tj^  he  could  do  so  without  securing  the  permission  of  his 
then  sovereign. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  a  denial 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings  to  rule;  that  is,  that  kings  derived  their 
claims  to  the  allegiance  of  the  governed  from  God.  Hence  the  declara- 
tion that  governments  derive  their  just  powei's  ''from  the  consent  of 
the  governed."  This  was  a  startling  doctrine  in  those  days.  So 
deeply  rooted  was  the  idea  that  kings  ruled  by  divine  right  that  it  was 
not  to  be  overturned  by  the  mere  declaration  of  a  contrar}^  doctrine, 
however,  true.  The  new  doctrine  was  not  univeraally  accepted,  oven 
in  the  colonies.  Therefore,  to  secure  the  adherence  of  those  who 
rejected  it  and  the  acquiescence  of  other  nations  by  whom  recogni- 
tion was  desired,  the  Declai*ation  of  Independence  entered  into  an 
elaborate  defense  of  the  proposed  change  of  allegiance  by  setting 
forth  the  many  acts  of  wrongdoing  by  which  the  transfer  of  allegiance 
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jii-trn^-d  -jp*^  ihfr  z^nin^i  tbat  ib^  Kinir  of  Gnpat  Britain  had  for- 
feiu-d  Li*  li.  iri^r  ri-^fat.  if  -'i«-h  rii^hl  ev*-r  existed,  and  that  h\  reason 
of  -aid  forf*-ltarf-  lh»-  p^ijpltr  of  the  colonies 

•rea'*i».-.-.*^J  :r  r:.  a  .  xl  y-wrlxn-^^  ti  th^  BHri^h  Crnwn,  Mn>i  that  all  political  connection 
\MitM«iffiv  *.h^r.  ar>i  \:^  >tat«r  ••c  ivneat  Britain  2«,aDii  •.<asfai  to  be,  totally  di»olved. 

Tb*'  d*-rivaii*in  of  power*  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  pro- 
clainH!^  in  lh»*  LViIanition  of  Independence  refers  to  that  storehouse 
of  all  th**  pTiwer-*  of  all  <rovemnient5» — the  allegiance  of  the  people  con- 
»titutirig  thf*  IhmIv  pr>litic.  The  declaration  that  this  allegiance  must 
be  cr^nfern-d  by  the  4*onM-nt  of  the  governed  and  could  not  be  required 
bv*  divine  right  was  a  diret-t  blow  at  the  foundation  stone  of  the  feudal 
»«y.>teni  and  the  «-*>mer  ^^tone  of  all  government*  then  existing. 

Attention  \^  dini-ted  to  the  fact  that  the  Declaration  sets  forth  that 
it  is  •'the  ju>ty^/'/-^r^"  which  are  derived.  The  Declaration  did  not 
mean  when  uttered,  and  does  not  mean  now,  that  after  said  powers 
are  acquired  their  sub>4-«|uent  exercise  in  the  matter  of  enforcing  laws 
creatr*d  pursuant  to  said  powers  should  be  regulated  by  the  caprices 
of  the  "governed*' — as,  for  example,  that  judgment  in  a  criminal 
action, can  onlv  l)e  entered  bv  the  consent  of  the  accused. 

The  existence  of  this  distinction  enabled  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  deny  the  right  of  rebellion. 

The  successful  conduct  of  the  Revolution  established  in  our  country 
the  principle  that  the  right  to  transfer  his  allegiance  without  the  con- 
sent of  his  sovereign  is  one  of  the  inherent  rights  of  man.  But  when 
the  founders  of  this  nation  came  to  exercise  this  right  the  ideas  of  the 
feudal  system  were  so  ingrafted  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  invol- 
untarily, no  doubt,  the  geneml  plan  of  the  system  was  preserved, 
although  modified  to  conform  to  the  vital  principle  of  the  new  doc- 
trine. A  sovereign  State  was  substituted  for  the  over-lord  as  the  pri- 
mary' recipient  of  the  allegiance  and  a  confederation  of  States  for  the 
king.  The  (icneral  Government  or  confederation  of  States  was,  how- 
ever, more  like  an  elector  than  a  king.  The  central  idea  of  the  con- 
fedc»ration  was  that  allegiance  was  given  and  was  thereafter  due  to  the 
individual  States,  and  the  General  Government  must  look  to  the  States 
for  the  allegiance  of  the  people.  As  citizenship  is  based  on  allegiance, 
it  followed  that  to  the  States  belonged  the  authority  to  confer  citizen- 
ship. When  the  C-onstitution  wtis  adopted  and  this  Government  estab- 
liHh(»(l,  this  idea  that  the  allegiance  of  the  people  was  primarily  due  to 
the  State  was  not  eliminated.  In  the  course  of  time  it  proved  a  bitter 
heritage.  The  idea  that  a  man's  allegiance  was  due  to  the  State  from 
whic'h  he  derived  his  citizenship  was  the  shibboleth  of  the  rebellion 
which  plunged  this  nation  in  civil  war. 

Brought  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  dangers  of  this  doctrine  and  the 
conditions  and  institutions  constructed  thereon,  the  nation  changed 
th(^  rule  by  the  adoption  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments 
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to  the  (institution,  the  purpose  and  effect  of  which  arc  to  confer 
allegiance  upon  the  General  Government  and  enable  the  (ireneral 
Government  to  reciprocally  confer  citizenship. 

The  doctrine  that  a  man  could  transfer  his  allegiance  without  the 
consent  of  his  sovereign  being  accepted  by  the  United  States,  our 
Government  proceeded  to  enact  naturalization  laws  in  harmony  with 
said  doctrine,  and  asserted  the  correlative  right  to  accept  the  transfer 
of  allegiance  without  the  consent  of  the  previous  sovereign.  The 
nations  of  Europe,  founded  upon  the  feudal  system,  rejected  the  doc- 
trine and  denied  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  and  practice 
it,  and  continued  to  assert  sovereign  powers  over  prior  subjects  who 
had  made  such  ti-ansfer.  This  led  to  the  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  in  1812.  The  continued  adherence  to  this 
doctrine  has  involved  the  United  States  in  almost  ceaseless  diplomatic 
correspondence  with  foreign  nations. 

The  statute  3,  Jac.  1,  chap.  4,  provided  that  promising  obedience  to 
any  other  prince.  State,  or  potentate,  subjected  the  person  so  doing  to 
be  adjudged  a  ti-aitor,  and  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  high  treason. 

In  respect  to  the  naturalization  law  of  the  United  States,  passed  in 
1795,  Lord  Grenville  wrote  to  our  minister,  Rufus  King: 

No  British  subject  can,  by  such  a  form  of  renunciation  sls  that  which  is  prescribed 
in  the  American  law  of  naturalization,  divest  himself  of  his  allegiance  to  his  sover- 
eign. Such  a  declaration  of  renunciation  made  by  any  of  the  King's  subjects  would, 
instead  of  operating  as  a  protection  to  them,  be  considered  an  act  highly  criminal  on 
their  part.     (2  Am.  State  Pap.,  p.  149;  Fitch  r.  Weber,  6  Hare,  p.  51.) 

The  right  of  expatriation  was  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  opinion  by 

Attorney -General  Gushing  in  1856.     Therein  he  said: 

The  doctrine  of  absolute  and  perpetual  allegiance,  the  root  of  the  denial  of  any 
right  of  emigration,  is  inadmissihle  in  the  Unite<1  States.  It  was  a  matter  involved 
in  and  settled  for  us  by  the  Revolution,  which  founde<i  the  American  Union.  (8  Op. 
Atty.  Gen.,  p.  139;  9  Op.  Atty.  Gen.,  p.  356;  Atty.  (ien.  Black.) 

The  right  of  expatriation  was  declared  by  Congress  to  be  a  natural 
and  inherent  one,  in  this  countr3%  by  act  of  July  27,  1808.  (15  Stat., 
223,  chap.  249;  sees.  1999,  2000,  Rev.  Stats.) 

While  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  thus  firmly  committed 
to  the  doctrine  that  its  powers  resting  on  allegiance  are  derived  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  it  does  not  require  that  such  consent  shall 
be  evidenced  by  individual  declaration,  excepting  when  it  decides  to 
confer  citizenship  by  naturalization  proceedings.  Ordinarily  the  con- 
sent to  allegiance  is  presumed  from  the  fact  of  residence  in  the  country 
and  participation  in  the  protection  and  other  benefits  of  organized  gov- 
ernment. This  rule  is  applied  to  the  native-born  inhabitants  as  well 
as  the  inhabitants  of  newly  acquired  territory.  In  regard  to  this  rule 
Halleck's  International  Law  says  (vol.  2,  sec.  7,  p.  475,  3d  ed.): 

The  transfer  of  territory  establishes  it«  inhabitants  in  such  a  position  toward  the 
new  sovereignty  that  they  may  elect  to  l:)econie,  or  not  to  bei'oine,  its  subjects.  Their 
obligations  to  the  former  government  are  canceled,  and  they  may,  or  may  not,  l)ecome 
the  snbjects  of  the  new  government,  according  to  their  own  choice.     If  they  remain 
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in  the  territory  after  this  tranirfer,  they  are  deemed  to  have  elected  to  become  its 
0ubject8,  and  thus  have  consented  to  the  transfer  of  their  allegiance  to  the  new  sover- 
eignty. If  they  leave,  sine  anhno  rerertendi,  they  are  deemed  to  have  elected  to  con- 
tinue aliens  to  the  new  sovereignty.  The  Matus  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered 
and  transferred  territory  is  thus  determined  by  their  own  acts.  This  rule  is  the  most 
just,  reasonable,  and  convenient  which  could  be  adopted.  It  is  reasonable  on  the 
part  of  the  conqueror,  who  is  entitled  to  know  who  become  his  subjects  and  who 
prefer  to  continue  aliens;  it  is  very  convenient  for  those  who  wish  to  become  the  sub- 
jects of  the  new  State,  and  is  not  unjust  toward  those  who  determine  not  to  become 
its  subjects.  Airconiing  to  this  rule,  domicUey  as  un<leratood  and  defined  in  public 
law,  determines  the  question  of  transfer  of  all^^ianee,  or  rather,  is  the  rule  of  evidence 
by  which  that  question  is  to  be  decided. 

Turning  to  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  (1898),  we  find  that  Article 
IX  provides  an  follows: 

Spanish  subjects,  natives  of  the  Peninsula,  residing  in  the  territory  over  which 
Spain  by  the  present  treaty  relinquishes  or  cedes  her  sovereignty,  may  remain  in 
such  territory  or  may  remove  therefrom,  retaining  in  either  event  all  their  rights  of 
property,  including  the  right  to  sell  or  dispose  of  such  property  or  of  its  proceeds; 
and  they  shall  also  have  the  right  to  carry  on  their  industry,  commerce,  and  profes- 
sions, l)eing  subject  in  respect  thereof  to  such  laws  as  are  applicable  to  other  foreign- 
ers. In  case  they  remain  in  the  territory  they  may  preserve  their  allegiance  to  the 
Crown  of  Spain  by  making,  before  a  court  of  record,  within  a  year  from  the  date  of 
the  exchange  of  ratifii^ations  of  this  treaty,  a  declaration  of  their  decision  to  preserve 
such  allegiance;  in  default  of  which  declaration  they  shall  be  held  to  have  renounced 
it  and  to  have  adopted  the  nationality  of  the  territory  in  which  they  may  reside. 

The  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Territories  hereby 
ceded  to  the  United  States  shall  be  determined  by  Congress. 

Clearly,  by  this  stipulation,  the  United  States  not  only  recojj^nized 
but  guaranteed  to  their  full  extent  the  rights  embraced  in  the  broad 
term  "the  consent  of  the  governed." 

If  in  time  to  come  a  resident  of  said  territory  desires  to  withdraw 
his  allegiance  and  bestow  it  elsewhere,  the  United  States  accords  him 
the  liberty,  requiring  only  that  if  he  remains  within  its  jurisdiction  he 
shall  consent  to  the  due  observance  and  administration  of  the  laws  of 
the  land. 

This  would  be  the  rule  in  Arcadia  and  will  probably  not  be  super- 
ceded b}'  the  millennium. 

CITIZENSHIP. 

Citizenship  is  not  a  necessary  resultant  of  an  acknowledgment  of 
allegiance.  Citizenship  is  not  a  price  paid  by  the  United  States  for 
the  allegiance  of  men.  The  correlative  of  allegiance  is  protection. 
(Carlisle  v.  United  States,  16  Wall.,  147,  154.)  There  are  many  per- 
sons within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  from  whom  allegiance 
in  some  form  is  due  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Many 
soldiers  in  our  Army,  sailors  in  our  Navy,  seamen  in  our  merchant 
marine,  travelers,  temporary  sojourners,  Indians,  Chinese,  convicted 
criminals,  and,  in  another  and  limited  sense,  minors  and  women  belong 
to  this  class. 

The  celebrated  cAse  of  Martin  Koszta  illustrates  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States  Government  upon  accepting  a  proflfer  of  allegiance 
from  an  alien.     Koszta  came  to  the  United  States  and  took  out  his 
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''first  papers"  under  the  then  existing  naturalization  laws.  These 
papers  contained  a  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  constituted,  in  effect,  a  renouncement  of  his  former 
allegiance  and  an  acknowledgment  of  allegiance  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  While  in  Smyrna,  Koszta  was  seized  and  placed  in 
confinement  by  order  of  an  Austrian  official.  The  subsequent  proceed- 
ings are  described  by  Mr.  Justice  Miller  as  follows: 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  episodes  in  the  history  of  our  foreign  relations,  and 
which  has  become  an  attractive  historical  incident,  is  the  case  of  Martin  Koszta,  a 
native  of  Hungary,  who,  though  not  fully  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
had  in  due  form  of  law  made  his  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen.  While 
in  Smyrna  he  was  seized  by  command  of  the  Austrian  consul-general  at  that  place 
and  carried  on  board  the  Ilusgarj  an  Austrian  vessel,  where  he  was  held  in  close  con- 
finement. Captain  Ingraham,  in  command  of  the  American  sloop  of  war  St.  LouiSf 
arriving  in  port  at  that  critical  period,  and  ascertaining  that  Koszta  had  with  him  his 
naturalization  papers,  demanded  his  surrender  to  him,  and  was  compelled  to  train 
his  g^uns  upon  the  Austrian  vessel  before  his  demands  were  complie<l  with.  It  was, 
however,  to  prevent  bloodshed,  agreed  that  Koszta  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  French  consul,  subject  to  the  result  of  diplomatic  negotiations  between  Austria 
and  the  United  States.  The  celebrated  correspondence  between  Mr.  Marcy,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  Chevalier  Hiilseman,  the  Austrian  minister  at  Washington,  which 
arose  out  of  this  affair  and  resulted  in  the  release  and  restoration  to  liberty  of  Koszta, 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  public  attention,  and  the  position  assumed  by  Mr.  Marcy 
met  the  approval  of  the  country  and  of  Congress,  who  voted  a  gold  medal  to  Captain 
Ingraham  for  his  conduct  in  the  affair.     (In  re  Neagle,  135  U.  S.,  64.) 

Citizenship  under  our  Government  is  not  a  right  inherent  to  all 
men.  If  it  is,  then  by  what  right  is  it  denied  to  any  person  applying 
therefor?  Why  do  we  prescribe  qualifications  for  naturalization  and 
deny  the  privilege  to  Indians  and  Mongolians? 

Citizenship  is  conferred  by  the  Government.  It  carries  with  it 
great  powers,  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities.  Therefore  the  Gov- 
ernment exercises  its  discretion  in  bestowing  it.  A  man  can  not  confer 
it  upon  himself  of  his  own  volition  or  by  his  act  of  acknowledging 
allegiance  to  this  Government.  There  are  but  two  ways  of  acquiring 
citizenship  in  the  United  States: 

1.  Compliance  with  the  naturalization  laws. 

2.  Birth  within  the  territory  and  allegiance  of  the  United  States. 
In  Elk  ^^  Wilkins  (112  U.  S.,  94,  101-102)  the  court,  with  reference 

to  the  fourteenth  amendment,  say: 

This  section  contemplates  two  sources  of  citizenship,  and  two  sources  only:  Birth 
and  naturalization.  The  persons  declared  to  be  citizens  are  "all  persons  bom  or 
naturalized  in  the  United  States  and  8ubje<;t  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof."  The  evi- 
dent meaning  of  these  last  words  is,  not  merely  subject  in  some  respect  or  degree  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  but  completely  subject  to  their  political  juris- 
diction and  owing  them  direct  and  immediate  allegiance.  And  the  words  relate  to 
the  time  of  birth  in  the  one  case,  as  they  do  to  the  time  of  naturalizationin  the  other. 
Persons  not  thus  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  birth 
can  not  become  so  afterwards,  except  by  being  naturalize<l,  either  individually,  as 
by  proceedings  under  the  naturalization  acts,  or  collectively,  as  by  the  force  of  a 
treaty  by  which  foreign  territorj'  is  acquired. 
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The  treaty  with  Spain  (Paris,  1898)  did  not  attempt  to  naturalize  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  acquired  by  the  United  States.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  provided  that  the  civil  rights  and  political  statvs  of  the  inhab- 
itants shall  be  determined  by  the  Congress  (article  9). 

It  follows  that  they  can  become  citizens  only  by  a  specific  act  of 
Congress. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  pending  bill  for  Hawaii 
contains  provisions  regulating  the  naturalization  of  the  inhabitants  of 
said  islands. 

THE   RIOIIT   OF   UNRE8TKICTED   ENTRY   INTO  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  acquired  by  the  United  States  during 
the  late  war  with  Spain,  not  being  citizens  of  the  United  States,  do  not 
possess  the  right  of  free  entry  into  the  L^nited  States.  That  right  is 
appurtenant  to  citizenship.  The  rights  of  immigration  into  the  United 
States  by  the  inhabitants  of  said  islands  are  no  more  than  those  of 
aliens  of  the  same  race  coming  from  foreign  lands.  The  Chinese  resi- 
dent therein  will  be  absolutely  excluded  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Chinese-excluvsion  acts.     (The  Chinese  Exclusion  case,  130  U.  S.,  581.) 

The  Malays  as  well  as  the  Chinese  or  Mongolians  ma}'  be  debarred. 

Certainly,  so  long  as  the  political  department  of  this  Government 
elect  to  treat  said  islands  as  being  outside  the  territorial  boundaries  of 
the  United  States,  the  question  of  excluding  objectionable  persons  or 
races  is  of  easy  solution.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  regulating 
commerce  with  that  Territor}'  have  not  been  altered.  Congress  has 
not  changed  them,  and  certainly  the  Executive  acting  alone  can  not  do 
so  and  has  not  made  the  attempt  to  perform  such  unauthorized  function. 


The  doctrine  discussed  in  the  foregoing  report — that  Congress  in 
legislating  for  territory  outside  of  the  boundaries  of  the  sevei-al  States 
of  the  Union  is  not  ))ound  by  the  limitations  imposed  b}'^  the  Consti- 
tution—was approved  l>3'  the  Secretary  of  War  and  adopted  by  the 
several  branches  of  the  executive  department,  and  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  legishitive  department  by  the  enactment  of  the  Foraker  Act 
providing  a  civil  government  for  Porto  Rico  (31  Stat.  L.,  77),  which 
act  was  approved  by  the  President  and  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  insular  cases  (182  U.  S.  1-498). 
The  doctrine  was  elaborately  discussed  during  the  second  session  of 
the  Fifty -sixth  Congress  (Cong.  Record,  2d  sess.  56th  Cong.),  and 
became  a  political  issue  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1900.  The 
Republican  paily  declared  for  the  correctness  of  the  doctrine;  the 
Democratic,  and  Peoplc^'s  Independent  parties  declared  in  opposition 
thereto.  At  the  ensuing  election  the  Republicans  secured  a  majority 
of  the  popular  vote  and  elected  a  majority  in  the  Electoral  Colleger 
and  in  Congress. 
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IHCIDBVTS  IV  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  nTYOLV- 

nro  THE  DOCTRnrE  that  the  cohstittjtioh  and  laws  of 

THE  TTVITED  STATES  SXTEHD,  EX  FROFRIO  VIGORE.  OVER 
VEWLT  ACaUIRED  TERRITORY  UPON  THE  ACQUISITION  BEINO 
COMPLETED. 

[Submitted  September  20, 1900.] 

Sir:  On  Febniary  12,  1900,  I  submitted  for  your  consideration  a 
report  on  the  status  of  the  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
containing  a  review  of  the  treatment  accorded  by  the  judicial  branch 
of  this  Government  to  the  doctrine  of  extension  of  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  ex  proprio  vigore^  over  newly  acquired 
territory  upon  the  acquisition  being  completed. 

In  further  compliance  with  your  request  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a 
supplemental  report  respecting  the  treatment  heretofore  accorded  said 
doctrine  by  the  legislative  and  administrative  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  as  shown  by  certain  impoiiant  incidents  of 
our  national  historv. 

While  it  must  be  admitted  that  legislative  precedent,  departmental 
practice,  or  Executive  action  are  without  the  binding  force  of  judicial 
determination,  yet  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  admonishes  us  as 
follows: 

The  construction  placed  apon  the  Constitution  by  the  first  act  of  1790,  and  the  act 
of  1802,  by  the  men  who  were  contemporary  with  its  formation,  many  of  whom 
were  members  of  the  convention  that  framed  it,  is  of  itself  entitled  to  very  great 
weight,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  rights  thus  established  have  not  been 
disputed  during  a  period  of  nearly  a  century,  it  is  almost  conclusive.  ( Burrow-Giles 
Lith.  Co.  V.  Saroney,  111  U.  S.,  53,  57.) 

The  practical  construction  of  the  Constitution,  as  given  by  so  many  acts  of  Con- 
gress and  embracing  almost  the  entire  period  of  our  national  existence,  should  not 
be  overruled  unless  upon  a  conviction  that  such  legislation  was  clearly  incompat- 
ible with  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  (Field  r.  Clark,  143  U.  8.,  649,  691,  and 
authorities  there  cited.) 

The  first  incident  to  which  attention  is  directed  is  that  presented  by 
the  debates  in  Congress. ensuing  upon  the  Louisiana  purchase  treaty 
being  communicated  to  that  body,  which  incident  ma}'  be  termed  very 
appropriately,  "The  charge  of  imperialism  preferred  against  Thomas 
Jefferaon." 

This  charge  was  preferred  against  Jefferson  by  the  opponents  of  his 
course  in  acquiring  Louisiana  and  was  pressed  with  equal  vehemence 
by  members  of  his  own  party  and  his  political  opponents. 

The  antiexpansionists  of  those  days  were  certain  that  the  course 
pursued  by  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe  in  securing  Louisiana 
had  violated  the  Constitution,  perverted  the  principles  on  which  this 
Government  is  founded,  destroyed  the  rights  of  man,  and  imperiled 
the  continued  existence  of  the  Republic.  They  exhibited  quite  as 
much  alarm  as  do  the  antiexpansionists  of  to-day. 
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The  cry  of  imperialism  raised  against  Jefferson  was  based  upon  the 
charge  that  by  the  treaty  of  purchase  he  had  attempted  to  incorporate 
Louisiana  into  the  United  States  and  to  confer  upon  Louisiana  and  its 
inhabitants,  without  the  aid  and  consent  of  Congress,  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  benefits  created  and  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

In  those  days  everybody  conceded  that  the  President  and  Senate 
could  not  incorporate  foreign  territory"  into  the  United  States  by  an 
exercise  of  the  treaty -making  power  any  more  than  he  could  transfer 
one  of  the  States  to  a  foreign  power  by  agreeing  to  a  treaty  containing 
such  stipulation. 

Neither  could  the  President  and  Senate  confer  upon  individuals  the 
right  to  participate  in  this  Government  and  exercise  the  powers  of 
citizenship. 

It  was  universally  held  that  if  these  things  could  be  done  at  all  they 
must  be  accomplished  by  legislation;  that  the  legislative  powers  must 
be  invoked,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  must 
exercise  their  legislative  functions  in  regard  thereto.  That  the  Presi- 
dent, acting  with  the  advnce  of  the  Senate,  and  exercising  only  the 
authority  to  make  treaties,  should  be  able  to  accomplish  this  result, 
was  declared  to  be  absurd  and  a  usurpation  of  authority  possessed  by 
kings  and  kings'  councils,  but  not  vested  in  the  President  and  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

The  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  was  assailed  as  an  act  of 
imperialism  because  it  did  not  contain  the  reservations  found  in  the 
late  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain,  and  the  Jefferson  Administration  was 
assailed  as  imperialistic  because  it  was  alleged  to  have  attempted  to  do 
what  the  McKinley  Administi*ation  refused  to  do. 

Jefferson  repelled  the  charge  by  showing  that  he  was  pursuing  the 
course  which  was  subsequently  followed  by  the  McKinley  Adminis- 
tration. 

In  Jefferson's  da}'  the  charge  of  imperialism  was  one  to  conjure  with. 
Jefferson  had  used  it  against  his  opponents  and  did  not  relish  its  appli- 
cation to  himself. 

'  That  Jefferson  was  an  expansionist  admits  of  no  denial.  His  great- 
est glory  was  derived  from  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  and  his  great- 
est humiliation  resulted  from  his  failure  to  secure  West  Florida. 

When  Jefferson  was  the  American  minister  at  Paris  in  1786,  he  gave 
expression  to  his  views  on  the  future  policy  of  the  United  States  as  to 
expansion,  as  follows: 

Our  confederacy  must  be  viewed  as  the  nest  from  which  all  America,  North  and 
South,  is  to  be  i)eopled.  We  should  take  care,  too,  not  to  think  it  for  the  interest  of 
that  great  continent  to  press  too  soon  on  the  Spaniards.  These  countries  can  not  be 
in  better  hands.  My  fear  is  that  they  are  too  feeble  to  hold  them  till  our  population 
can  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  gain  it  from  them  piece  by  piece.  The  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  we  must  have.  This  is  all  we  are,  as  yet,  ready  to  receive.  (Writings 
of  Jefferson,  edited  by  U.  A.  Washington,  vol.  1,  pp.  517-^18.) 
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At  no  time  in  our  history  were  the  people  and  public  men  of  our 
country  better  informed  as  to  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  fundamental  principles  and  theories  of  our  Govern- 
ment than  in  1803,  when  the  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  was 
entered  into;  for  the  Constitution  had  been  recently  formulated  and 
adopted,  and  its  every  line  exhaustively  discussed  throughout  the 
country. 

The  same  is  true  of  our  foreign  relations.  They  occupied  a  larger 
segment  in  the  public  eye  than  they  have  in  recent  years.  The  earlier 
Presidents  were  all  selected  from  men  who  had  secured  distinction  in 
the  field  of  diplomacy. 

Nor  was  there  in  1803  any  lack  of  information  as  to  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  in  conveying  the  jua  publica  of  land  to  the  Federal 
Government.  At  the  time  the  Constitution  was  adopted  many  of  the 
original  thirteen  States  owned  unoccupied  lands.  Subsequently  said 
lands  were  ceded  to  the  Federal  Government.  The  cessions  were 
made  as  follows:  New  York,  1781;  Virginia,  1784;  Massachusetts, 
1785;  Connecticut,  1786;  South  Carolina,  1787;  North  Carolina,  1790; 
Georgia,  1802. 

The  sovereign  State  which  had  been  the  owner  of  the  territory 
having  consented  to  the  transfer  of  title,  the  consent  to  receive  title 
by  the  sovereign  people  of  the  United  States  was  secured  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  passed  by  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  of  legislation 
ve^sted  in  Congress  by  the  people,  by  which  act  the  territory  became 
incoi-porated  into  the  public  domain  belonging  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment    (1  U.  S.  Stats.,  chap.  6,  pp.  106-109.) 

When  the  Louisiana  treaty  was  received  in  Washington,  Congress 
was  not  in  session.  Fearing  complications  with  Spain,  it  was  contem- 
plated keeping  secret  the  existence  of  the  treaty  until  Congress  should 
meet  in  regular  session.  But  fears  arose  that  Napoleon  might  change 
his  mind  regarding  the  sale,  and  thereupon  the  President  convened 
Congress  in  extraordinary  session  on  October  17,  1803.  In  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  and  with  reference  to  the  purchase  and  treaty, 
flefferson  said: 

*  *  *  the  property  and  sovereignty  of  all  Louisiana  which  has  been  restored 
to  them  [the  French]  have  on  certain  conditions  been  transferred  to  the  United 
Statet*  by  instruments  bearing  date  the  30th  of  April  lafit.  When  these  shall  have 
received  the  constitutional  sanction  of  the  Senate,  they  will  without  delay  be  com- 
municated to  the  Representatives  also  for  the  exercise  of  their  functions  as  to  those 
conditions  which  are  within  the  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  Congress. 
«  *  «  «  «  *  « 

With  the  wisdom  of  Congress  it  will  rest  to  take  those  ulterior  measures  which 
may  Ikj  necessary  for  the  immediate  occupation  and  temporarj'  government  of  the 
country';  for  iUi  incorpordlioii  into  our  Union;  for  rendering  the  change  of  government  a 
blessing  to  our  newly  adopted  brethren;  for  securing  to  them  theright«  of  conscience 
and  of  property;  for  confirming  to  the  Indian  inhabitants  their  occupancy  and  self- 
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government,  efltabliflhing  friendly  and  commercial  relations  with  them,  and  foraaoer- 
taining  the  geogi:aphy  of  the  country  acquired.  (Messagefl  and  Papers  of  the 
Plresidenta,  vol.  1,  p.  358.) 

The  proposed  treaty  was  on  the  same  day  sent  to  the  Senate  with  a 
special  messa^  addressed  to  that  body  simply  calling  attention  to 
what  had  been  said  in  the  message  to  both  Houses.  (Messages  and 
Papers  of  the  Presidents,  vol.  1,  p.  362.) 

The  Senate  ratified  the  treaty,  and  thereafter  and  on  October  21, 
1803,  President  Jefferson  sent  a  message  to  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
in  which  he  said: 

In  my  communication  to  you  of  the  17th  instant  I  informed  you  that  conventions 
had  been  entered  into  with  the  Government  of  France  for  the  cession  of  Louisiana 
to  the  United  States.  These,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  having  now 
been  ratified  and  my  ratification  exchanged  for  that  of  the  First  Consul  of  France  in 
due  form,  they  are  communicated  to  you  for  consideration  in  your  Ugidatire  capacity. 
You  will  observe  that  some  important  conditions  can  not  be  carried  into  execution 
but  with  the  aid  of  the  Legislature,  and  that  time  presses  a  decision  on  them  with- 
out delay.  The  ulterior  provisions,  also  suggested  in  the  same  communication,  for 
the  occupation  and  government  of  the  country  will  call  for  early  attention.  (Mra- 
sages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  vol.  1,  pp.  362, 363.) 

Randolph,  of  Virginia,  presented  the  following  resolution^  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House: 

Reaolvedy  That  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  carrying  into  effect  the  treaty  and 
convention  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  30th  day  of  April,  1803,  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  French  Republic.     (Annals  of  Congress,  1803,  p.  432.) 

The  opposition  assailed  the  treaty  as  being  unconstitutional  because 
of  the  provisions  of  articles  3  and  7.     Article  3  was  as  follows: 

Art.  3.  The  inhabitants  of  the  celled  territory  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  Union 
of  the  United  States,  and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immu- 
nities of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and  in  the  meantime  they  shall  be  maintained 
and  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  the  religion  which 
they  profess. 

Mr.  G.  Griswold,  of  New  York,  opened  for  the  opposition  by  an 
attack  on  this  article.  From  the  report  of  his  address  in  the  Annals 
of  Congress  the  following  selections  are  quoted: 

Here,  then,  is  a  compact  between  the  French  Government  and  that  of  the  United 
States  to  admit  to  citizenship  persons  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  as 
it  now  is  and  to  admit  territory  out  of  the  United  States  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
Union.  He  did  not  find  in  the  Constitution  such  power  vested  in  the  President  and 
Senate.  *  *  *  Mr.  G.  was  of  opinion  that  no  such  power  was  delected  to  any 
department  of  the  Government;  but  if  such  power  was  delegated  to  any  department, 
it  must  l)e  the  Legislature.     *    *    * 

But  if  the  right  of  extending  our  territory  l^e  given  by  the  Constitution,  its  exercise 
is  vesteil  in  the  legislative  branches  of  the  (Government.  *  *  *  He  contended, 
therefore,  that  the  power  to  incorporate  new  territory,  *  *  *  if  it  did  exist, 
belonged  to  the  I-«egislature  and  not  tlie  Executive,  to  incorporate  it  into  the  Union. 
If  this  were  the  ciwe,  it  imts  the  duly  of  the  Jfoune  to  r('sii<t  the  usurped  pwfer  t'jcercijted  by 
the  Executive,     (Annals  of  CJongress,  1803,  pp.  432-433.) 
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Mr.  Thatcher,  of  Massachusetts,  said: 

The  confederation  under  which  we  now  live  is  a  partnership  of  States,  and  it  is  not 
competent  to  admit  a  new  partner  but  with  the  consent  of  all  the  partners.  If  such 
power  exists,  it  does  not  reside  in  the  President  and  Senate.  The  Constitution  says 
new  States  may  be  admitted  by  Congress.  If  this  article  of  the  Constitution  author- 
izes the  exercise  of  power  under  the  treaty,  it  must  remde  unth  the  Legislature  and  not 
wiUi  the  President  and  Senate,     (Annals  of  Congress,  1803,  pp.  464-466. ) 

Mr.  R.  Griswold,  of  Connecticut,  said: 

It  is  perhaps  somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  effect  which  it  was  intended 
to  give  the  words  which  have  been  used  in  this  stipulation.  It  is,  however,  clear  that 
it  was  intended  to  incorporate  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  into  the  Union 
by  the  treaty  itself,  or  to  pledge  the  faith  of  the  nation  that  such  an  incorporation 
should  take  place  within  a  reasonable  time.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  consider  the 
question  with  a  reference  to  both  constructions. 

It  is  in  my  opinion  scarcely  possible  for  any  gentleman  on  this  floor  to  advance  an 
opinion  that  the  President  and  Senate  may  add  to  the  members  of  the  Union  by 
treaty  whenever  they  please — or,  in  the  words  of  this  treaty,  may  "incorporate  in 
the  Union  of  the  United  States"  a  foreign  nation  who,  from  interest  or  ambition, 
may  wish  to  l)ecome  a  member  of  our  (xovemment.  Such  a  power  would  be  directly 
repugnant  to  the  original  compai^t  between  the  States,  and  a  violation  of  the  principles 
on  which  that  compact  was  formed.  It  has  been  already  well  observed  that  the 
Union  of  the  States  was  formed  on  the  principle  of  a  copartnership,  and  it  would  be 
ab«urd  to  suppose  that  the  agents  of  the  parties  who  have  been  appointed  to  execute 
the  business  of  the  compact  in  behalf  of  the  principals  could  admit  a  new  partner 
without  the  consent  of  the  parties  themselves.  And  yet  if  the  first  construction  is 
asBumed,  such  must  be  the  case  under  this  Constitution,  and  the  President  and  Senate 
may  admit  at  will  any  foreign  nation  into  this  copartnership  without  the  consent  of 
the  States. 

The  Government  of  this  country  is  formed  by  a  union  of  States,  and  the  people 
have  declared  that  the  Constitution  was  established  **to  form  a  more  perfect  union 
of  the  United  States."  The  United  States  here  mentioned  can  not  be  mistaken. 
They  were  the  States  then  in  existence,  and  such  other  new  States  a^  should  be  formed, 
within  the  then  limits  of  the  Union,  conformably  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Every  measure,  therefore,  which  tends  to  infringe  the  perfect  union  of  the 
States  herein  descTibed  is  a  violation  of  the  first  sentiment  expressed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  incorporation  of  a  foreign  nation  into  the  Union,  so  far  from  tending  to 
preserve  the  Union,  is  a  direct  inroad  upon  it.  It  destroys  the  perfect  union  contem- 
plated betw^een  the  original  parties  by  interposing  an  alien  and  a  stranger  to  share 
the  powers  of  government  with  them. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  was  not  formed  for  the  purpose  of  distribut- 
ing its  principles  and  atlvantages  to  foreign  nations.  It  wah  formed  wnth  the  sole 
view  of  securing  those  blessings  to  ourselves  and  our  ponterity.  It  follows  from  these 
principles  that  no  power  can  reside  in  any  public  functionary  to  contract  any  engage- 
ment, or  to  pursue  any  measure  which  shall  change  the  union  of  the  States.  Nor 
was  it  necessary  that  any  restrictive  clause  should  have  been  inserted  in  the  Consti- 
tution to  restrain  the  public  agents  from  exercising  these  extrar)rdinary  powers, 
because  the  restriction  grows  out  of  the  nature  of  the  Government.  The  President, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  has  undoubtedly  the  right  to  form  treaties;  but  in 
exercising  these  powers  he  can  not  barter  away  the  Constitution  or  the  rights  of 
particular  States.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  it  must  have  l)een  considered  very 
important  by  the  original  parties  to  the  (Constitution  that  the  limit«  of  the  United 
States  should  not  be  extended.    The  Government  having  been  formed  by  a  union  of 
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States,  it  is  supposable  that  the  fear  of  an  undue  or  preponderating  influence  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  this  Union  must  have  had  great  weight  in  the  minds  of  those  who  might 
apprehend  that  such  an  influence  might  ultimately  injure  the  interests  of  the  States 
to  which  they  belonged;  and  although  they  might  consent  to  become  parties  to  the 
Union,  as  it  was  then  formed,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  would  never  have  con- 
sented to  such  a  connection  if  a  new  world  was  to  be  thrown  into  the  scale  to  weigh 
down  the  influence  which  they  might  otherwise  possess  in  the  national  councils. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject  I  have  been  persuaded  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution never  intended  that  a  power  should  reside  in  the  President  and  Senate  to 
form  a  treaty  by  which  a  foreign  nation  and  people  shall  be  incorporated  into  the  | 

Union,  and  that  this  treaty,  so  far  as  it  stipulates  for  such  an  incorporation,  is  void. 


A  new  territory  and  new  subjects  may  undoubtedly  be  obtained  by  conquest  and 
by  purchase;  but  neither  the  conquest  nor  the  purchase  can  incorporate  them  into  the 
Union.  They  must  remain  in  the  condition  of  colonies,  and  be  governed  accordingly. 
(Annals  of  Congress,  1803,  pp.  461-462.) 

In  response  to  this  assault,  the  supporters  of  President  «Ieflferson'8 
Administration  cheerfully  and  full}'  admitted  that  the  President  and 
Senate  could  not  incorporate  foreign  territory  into  the  United  States, 
nor  confer  citizenship  and  the  right  to  participate  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana;  nor  could  the 
President  and  Senate  confer  the  privileges  and  immunities,  the  politi- 
cal rights  and  powers  created  by  the  Constitution,  upon  the  territory 
or  its  inhabitants.  But  they  insisted  that  the  President  and  Senate 
had  not  attempted  to  do  these  things,  and  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
did  not  accomplish  them. 

Mr.  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  replying  to  Mr.  Griswold,  of  New  York, 
said: 

Granting  that  the  United  States  are  not  destitute  of  capacity  to  acquire  territory, 
he  ( Griswold )  denies  that  this  acquisition  has  been  made  in  a  regular  way.  Congress, 
says  he,  alone  is  competent  to  perform  such  an  act.  In  this  transaction  he  scents  at  a 
distance  Executive  encroachment,  and  we  are  called  upon  to  assert  our  ri^ht«  and  to 
repel  it.  If  any  usurpation  of  the  privileges  of  Congress  or  of  this  House  be  made  to 
appear  I  pledge  myself  to  join  him  in  resisting  it.  But  let  us  inquire  into  the  fact.  No 
gentleman  will  deny  the  right  of  the  President  to  initiate  business  here  by  message, 
recommending  particular  subjects  to  our  attention.  If  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  possess  the  constitutional  power  to  acquire  territory  from  foreign  states  the 
Executive,  as  the  organ  by  which  we  communicate  with  such  stat.es,  must  \ye.  the 
prime  agent  in  negotiating  such  an  acquisition.  Conce<iing,  then,  that  tlie  power  of 
confirming  this  act  and  annexing  to  the  United  States  the  territory  thus  acquired 
ultimately  rests  with  Congress,  where  has  been  the  invasion  of  the  privileges  of  that 
body?  Does  not  the  President  of  the  United  States  submit  this  subject  to  Congress 
for  their  sanction?  Does  he  not  recognize  the  principle,  which  I  trust  we  will  never 
give  up,  that  no  treaty  is  binding  until  we  pass  the  laws  for  executing  it;  that  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  Constitution  on  Congress  can  not  be  modified  or  abridged 
by  any  treaty  whatever;  that  the  subjects  of  which  they  have  cognizance  can  not  be 
taken  in  any  way  out  of  their  jurisdiction?  In  this  procedure  nothing  is  to  be  seen 
but  a  respect  on  the  jiart  of  the  Executive  for  our  rights — a  retx)gnition  of  a  discretion 
on  our  part  to  at-cord  or  refuse  our  sanction.  Where,  then,  is  the  violation  of  oar 
rights?  As  to  the  initiative  in  a  matter  like  this,  it  necessarily  devolved  on  the 
Executive.     (Annals  of  Congress,  1803,  pp.  436-437. ) 
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Mr.  Nicholson,  of  MarjMand,  replying  to  Mr.  Griswold,  of  Con- 
necticut, said: 

With  that  gentleman  I  am  unwilling  to  set  the  ConRtitution  at  defiance.  I  trust 
we  shall  maintain  it  in  all  its  vigor.  The  third  article  of  the  treaty,  he  says,  either 
admits  the  ceded  territory  into  the  Union  immediately  or  pledges  us  to  do  it  here- 
after. It  can  not  be  cx^ntended  that  the  territory  is  ipso  facto  admitted,  but  the 
objection  is  that  the  President  and  Senate  have  no  right  to  pledge  the  Government 
for  anything  not  immediately  within  their  own  powers.  This  objection  is  not  solid. 
(Annals  of  Congress,  1803,  p.  469. ) 

Mr.  Mitchill,  of  New  York,  replying  to  his  colleague,  Mr.  G.  Gris- 
wold, said: 

But  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  Mr.  Chairman  (Mr.  Griswold),  contends  that 
even  if  we  had  a  right  to  purchase  soil,  we  have  no  business  with  the  inhabitants. 
His  wonls,  however,  are  very  select;  for  he  said,  and  often  repeated  it,  that  the 
treaty-making  power  did  not  extend  to  the  admission  of  foreign  nations  into  this 
confederacy.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  the  President  and  Senate  have  not 
attempted  to  admit  foreign  nations  into  our  confederacy.  They  have  bought  a  tract 
of  land,  out  of  their  regard  to  the  good  of  our  people  and  their  welfare.  And  this 
land  Congress  are  called  upon  to  pay  for.  Unfortunately  for  the  bai^in,  this  region 
contains  civilized  and  Christian  inhabitants;  and  their  existence  there,  it  is  alleged, 
nullifies  the  treaty. 

******* 

In  the  case  of  Louisiana  no  injury  is  done,  either  to  the  nation  or  to  any  State 
l)elonging  to  that  great  body  politic.  There  was  nothing  compulsory  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Louisiana  to  make  them  stay  and  submit  to  our  Government.  But  if 
they  chose  to  remain  it  had  been  most  kindly  and  wisely  provided  that  until  they 
should  be  admitted  to  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  they  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  lil)erty, 
property,  and  the  religion  which  they  profess.  What  would  the  gentleman  propose 
that  we  shall  do  with  them?  Send  them  away  to  the  Spanish  provinces,  or  turn 
them  loose  in  the  wilderness?  No,  sir;  it  is  our  purpose  to  pursue  a  much  more  dig- 
nified system  of  measures.  It  is  intended,  first,  to  extend  to  this  newly  a<»quired 
people  the  blessings  of  law  and  social  order.  To  protect  them  from  rapacity,  violence, 
and  anarchy.  To  make  them  secure  in  their  lives,  limbs,  and  property,  reputation, 
and  civil  privileges.  To  make  them  safe  in  the  rights  of  conscience.  In  this  way 
they  are  to  be  trained  up  in  a  knowledge  of  our  own  laws  and  institutions.  They  are 
thus  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  to  liljerty;  they  are  to  be  taught  the  lessons  of  free- 
dom; and  by  degrees  they  are  to  be  raised  to  the  enjoyment  and  practice  of  inde- 
pendence. All  this  is  to  be  done  as  soon  as  |X)ssible;  that  is,  as  soon  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  will  permit,  and  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Strange  that  proceedings  declared  on  the  face  of  them  to  be  constitutional  should 
be  inveighed  against  as  violations  of  the  Constitution!  Secondly,  after  they  shall 
have  been  a  sufficient  length  of  time  in  this  probationary  condition  they  shall,  as 
soon  as  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  permit,  and  conformably  thereto,  be 
declared  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Congress  will  judge  of  the  time,  manner,  and 
expediency  of  this.  The  act  we  are  now  about  to  perform  will  not  confer  on  them 
this  elevated  character.  They  will  thereby  gain  no  admission  into  this  House,  nor 
into  the  other  House  of  Congress.  There  will  be  no  alien  influence  thereby  intro- 
duced into  our  councils.  By  degrees,  however,  they  will  pass  on  from  the  childhood 
of  republicanism,  through  the  improving  peritxi  of  youth,  and  arrive  at  the  mature 
experience  of  manhood.    And  then  they  may  be  admitted  to  the  full  privileges  which 
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their  merit  and  statioii  will  entitle  them  to.  At  that  time  a  general  law  of  naturali- 
zation may  be  paawd.  For  I  do  not  venture  to  affirm  that,  by  the  mere  act  of  cesBion, 
the  inhabitants  of  a  ceded  country  become,  of  course,  citizens  of  the  country  to  which 
they  are  annexed.  It  seems  not  to  be  the  case,  unless  specially  provided  for.  By 
the  third  article  it  is  stipulated  that  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  shall  hereafter  be 
made  citizens;  ergo,  they  are  not  made  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  mere  opera- 
tion of  treaty. 

In  the  treaty  respecting  Louisiana  there  is  happily  no  cause  for  aUrm.  This 
power  of  making  citizens  has  not  been  exercised  by  the  President  and  Senate,  bat 
at  a  future  day  may  be  used  by  Gongreas.  (Annals  of  Congress,  1803,  pp.  479,  480, 
48L) 

In  closing  the  debate  Mr.  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  is  reported  as 
follows: 

When  he  spoke  of  their  acquiring  the  rights  of  citizens  he  did  not  mean  in  the 
full  extent  in  which  they  were  enjoyed  by  citizens  of  any  one  of  the  particular 
States,  ttince  Diey  jtoMewed  not  the  right  of  relf-goremment,  but  those  rights  of  personal 
liberty,  of  personal  security,  and  of  property,  which  were  among  the  dearest  privi- 
leges of  our  citizens.     (Annals  of  Congress,  1803,  p.  486.) 

In  Jefferson's  time  no  one  believed  that  the  President  and  Senate 
could  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  by  treaty  stipulations, 
or  incorporate  foreign  territory  into  the  United  States,  which  is  the 
same  thing.  Therefore  the  opponents  of  his  Administration  were 
eager  to  convict  him  of  attempting  to  do  so.  The  people  understood 
thoroughly  that  additions  to  the  realm  and  the  privilege  of  participat- 
ing in  the  Government  were  matters  to  be  determined  by  the  sovereign, 
and  that  in  the  United  States  the  sovereign  was  the  people  and  not 
the  President  or  the  Senate.  In  Europe  the  king  was  sovereign,  and 
therefore  could  do  as  he  liked,  or  as  his  military  forces  enabled  him  to 
do.  A  king  could  extend  his  kingdom  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth  if  he  had  the  requisite  military  force,  and  having  conquered  a 
province  he  could  allow  the  conquered  inhabitants  to  participate  in  his 
government  as  much  or  as  little  as  he  saw  fit.  But  this  great  power 
of  the  sovereign  was  vested,  under  our  form  of  government,  in  the 
people,  and  not  in  the  Chief  Executive  nor  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy.  To  permit  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  a 
military  officer,  of  however  high  degree,  is  to  establish  "militarism" 
in  its  worst  and  most  obnoxious  form.  The  most  a  President  could 
do  by  treaty  stipulations,  or  a  military  commander  could  do  by  con- 
quest, was  to  give  the  sovereign  people  an  opportunity  to  say  what 
should  be  done  with  territor}^  and  its  inhabitants.  The  will  of  the 
sovereign  people  in  regard  thereto  was  to  be  declared  by  the  legis- 
lative department  of  the  Government. 

It  was  this  difference  between  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  King  of  England  to  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  referred  when,  in  speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  conquest  of 
Mexico  by  the  United  States,  it  said; 
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In  the  distribation  of  political  power  l)etween  the  great  <lepartmente  of  this 
Giovemment  there  ia  such  a  wide  difference  between  the  power  conferred  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  authority  and  sovereignty  which  l)elong  to 
the  English  Crown  that  it  would  be  altogether  unsafe  to  reason  from  any  supposed 
resemblance  between  them,  either  as  regards  conquest  in  war  or  in  any  other  sub- 
ject where  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  executive  arm  of  the  Government  are  brought 
in  question.     (Fleming  r.  Page,  9  How.,  618.) 

So  clearly  did  the  public  comprehend  that  the  President  could  not 
exercise  this  prerogative  of  an  absolute  monarch,  that  had  he  attempted 
it,  the  effort  would  have  terminated  his  public  career.  Hence  the 
effort  to  attach  the  odium  to  Jefferson.  The  opponents  of  Jefferson 
failed  because  article  3  of  the  Louisiana  treaty  did  not  permit  the 
construction  they  gave  it.  Had  said  article  read  (as  does  the  late 
treaty  with  Spain) — 

The  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  territories 
hereby  ceded  to  the  United  States  shall  be  determine<i  by  the  Congress, 

the  attack  on  Jefferson  would  have  been  ridiculous  as  well  as  ineffective. 
Mr.  Elliott,  of  Vermont,  in  closing  his  address  in  support  of  Jeffer- 
son and  the  Louisiana  treaty,  sarcastic>ally  referred  to  the  attack  as 
follows: 

The  friends  of  the  present  Administration  can  l)ohold,  with  emotions  only  of  pity 
mixed  with  contempt,  the  innumerable  little  muddy,  nmrmuring  rills  of  faction, 
folly,  and  slander,  which,  like  spots  upon  the  orb  of  day,  are  scattered  upon  the  fair 
scenery  of  our  far-extended  country.  But  they  are  com|)elled  to  listen,  with  a  lofti- 
ness of  feeling  bordering  on  sublimity  and  not  unmingled  with  terror,  to  the  awful 
roaring  of  that  tremendous  torrent  of  opposition  eloi]uence  which  resounds  within 
these  walls,  thunders  around  the  Capitol,  terrifies  the  Administration,  and  makes 
even  the  Republican  system  itself  tremble  to  its  center.  (Annals  of  Congress,  1803, 
p.  453. ) 

A  week  later  (Noveml)er  2, 1803),  when  the  subject  was  discussed  in 
the  Senate,  the  attack  on  the  President,  based  on  article  8  of  the  treaty, 
was  not  pressed.  The  Senate,  having  participated  in  the  ratification, 
was  not  inclined  to  assail  its  own  action. 

Senator  Nicholas,  of  Virginia,  said: 

If  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  is  an  engagement  to  incorporate  the  Territory  of 
Louisiana  into  the  Union  of  the  United  States,  and  to  make  it  a  State,  it  can  not  be 
considered  as  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  the  treaty-making  jxjwer;  for  it  will  not 
be  asserted  by  any  rational  man  that  the  Territory  is  incorporated  as  a  State  by  the 
treaty  itself.     (Annals  of  Congress,  1803,  pp.  70-71.) 

Senator  Tracy,  of  Connecticut,  called  attention  to  the  diflference 
between  the  treaty-making  powers  possessed  by  the  President  and 
Senate  of  the  United  States  and  those  possessed  by  European  mon- 
archs.     He  said: 

The  obvious  meaning  of  this  article  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  are  incor- 
porated by  it  into  the  Union  upon  the  same  footing  that  the  Territorial  governments 
are,  and,  like  them,  the  Territory,  when  the  population  is  sufficiently  numerous, 
must  be  admitted  as  a  State,  with  every  right  of  any  other  State. 
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Have  the  President  and  Senate  a  constitutional  right  to  do  all  this? 

When  we  advert  to  the  Constitution  we  shall  find  that  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  may  make  treaties.  Now,  say  gentlemen,  this 
power  is  undefined,  and  one  gentleman  says  it  is  unlimited. 

True,  there  is  no  definition  in  words  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  treaty-making 
power.  Two  modes  of  ascertaining  its  extent  have  been  mentioned;  one  is  by  ascer- 
taining the  extent  of  the  same  power  among  the  monarchs  of  Europe  and  making 
that  the  standanl  of  the  treaty-making  power  here,  and  the  other  is  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  President  and  Senate  in  respect  to  treaties  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
nature  and  principles  of  our  Government. 

Upon  the  first  criterion  it  is  obvious  that  we  can  not  obtain  any  satisfactory 
definition  for  the  treaty-making  jwwer,  as  applicable  to  our  Government. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  Euroj^e  any  part  of  a  country  may  be  ceded  by  treaty, 
and  the  transfer  is  considere<l  valid,  without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
part  thus  transferred.  Will  it  be  said  that  the  President  and  Senate  can  transfer 
Connecticut  by  treaty  to  France  or  to  any  other  country?  I  know  that  a  nation  may- 
be in  war,  and  reduced  to  such  necessitous  circumstances  as  that  giving  up  a  part  or 
half  the  territory  to  save  the  remainder  may  be  inevitable.  The  United  States  may 
be  in  this  condition,  but  necessity  knows  no  law  nor  constitution  either.  Such  a  case 
might  be  the  result  of  extreme  necessity,  but  it  would  never  make  it  cx^nstitutional. 
It  is  a  state  of  things  which  can  not,  in  its  own  nature,  be  governed  by  law  or  consti- 
tution. But  if  the  President  and  Senate  should,  in  ordinary  peaceable  times,  transfer 
Connecticut  against  her  consent,  would  the  Government  be  bound  to  make  laws  to 
carry  such  a  treaty  into  effect?  Such  a  transfer  of  territory  can  certainly  be  made  by 
the  monarchs  in  Europe,  under  the  head  of  the  treaty-making  power.  I  am  con- 
vinced, sir,  that  only  a  cursory  view  of  this  subject  will  be  sufficient  to  show  every 
reasonable  man  that  the  treaty-making  power  in  the  United  States  can  not  be  the 
same  that  it  is  in  the  European  governments.     (Annals  of  Congress,  1803,  pp.  54-55.) 

The  men  who  fought  to  secure  the  independence  of  our  country  from 
monarchial  institutions,  who  wrested  sovereignty  from  a  king  and 
vested  it  in  the  people,  who  formed  and  adopted  our  Constitution,  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  our  Government,  and  worked  out  the  princi- 
ples on  which  it  is  established,  placed  a  high  value  on  the  work  they 
had  performed.  They  believed  that  the  great  political  powers,  rights, 
and  privileges  which  the  Constitution  created  and  conferred,  were  of 
priceless  value,  well  worth  the  struggle  by  which  they  were  secured, 
and  were  not  to  be  hawked  about  the  earth  to  be  plucked  by  every 
man  or  nation  whose  interest  or  ambition  might  be  advanced  thereby. 
They  were  not  the  common  property  of  mankind.  They  were  the 
product  and  heritage  of  Americans,  and  to  be  kept  as  such.  The  man 
who  undertook  to  cheapen  them  or  bestow  them  on  unworthy  persons, 
laid  impious  hands  upon  the  Ark  and  Covenant  of  our  liberties,  and 
his  political  standing  was  the  forfeit  of  his  sacrilege. 

The  outcome  of  the  debate  on  the  treaty  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  was  a  report  to  the  House  recommending  the  enactment 
of  measures  for  the  payment  of  the  purchase  price;  to  authorize  the 
President  to  take  possession  of  the  territory  and  establish  and  main- 
tain therein  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States;  and,  as  it  was  antici- 
pated that  the  French  and  Spanish  inhabitants  would  resist  the  new 
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sovereignty,  the  President  was  authorized  to  use  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  militia,  then  numbering  eighty  thousand,  to  enforce  and  pro- 
tect that  sovereignty  in  Louisiana;  also  to  provide  a  form  of  govern- 
ment for  the  territory  and  inhabitants.  (Annals  of  Congress,  1803, 
p,  488.) 

The  House  appointed  a  special  committee,  with  John  Randolph  as 
chairman,  which  immediately  reported  a  bill  emanating  from  the  Presi- 
dent.    (Adamses  History,  vol.  2,  p.  119.)    The  bill  provided  that: 

all  the  military,  civil,  and  judicial  powers  exercised  by  the  officers  of  the  existing 
govemment  of  the  same  shall  be  vested  in  such  person  ami  persons,  and  shall  l)e 
exercised  in  such  manner,  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  direct.  (2  U.  S. 
Stat.  L.,  p.  245.) 

The  "existing  government"  in  that  territory  at  that  time  was  the 
one  established  by  Spain,  it  having  been  continued  by  France.  The 
effect  and  purpose  of  this  law  was  to  substitute  Jefferson  for  the  King 
of  Spain  and  authorize  him  to  exercise  royal  powers. 

Mr.  Rodney,  of  Delaware,  speaking  for  the  administration,  explained 
the  theory  on  which  was  founded  the  government  proposed  by  the  bill 
by  declaring  that: 

Congress  have  a  power  in  the  territories  which  they  can  not  exen;ise  in  the  States, 
and  that  the  limitations  of  power  found  in  the  Constitution  are  applicable  to  States 
and  not  Territories.     (Annals  of  Congress,  1S03,  p.  514.) 

Randolph  defended  the  bill  on  the  ground  of  necessity,  and  declared 
that  the  United  States  possessed  unlimited  powers  of  sovereignty  in 
Louisiana,  saying: 

They  (Congress)  will  see  the  necessity  of  the  United  States  taking  j)08se8sion  of 
this  country  in  the  capacity  of  sovereigns  in  the  same  extent  as  that  of  the  existing 
govemment  of  the  province.     (Annals  of  Congress,  1803,  p.  514.) 

Jefferson's  fiercest  foe  in  Congress  (or  out  of  it  for  that  matter) 
was  Senator  Pickering,  of  Massachusetts,  who  opposed  the  treaty, 
but  declared  that  he — 

Had  never  doubted  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  accjuire  new  territory  either 
by  purchase  or  by  conquest,  and  to  govern  the  territory  so  a<»q aired  as  a  dependent 
province;  and  in  this  way  might  Louisiana  have  become  territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  have  received  a  form  of  government  infinitely  preferable  t^)  that  to 
which  its  inhabitants  are  now  subject.     (Annals  of  Congress,  1S03,  p.  45.) 

The  bill  passed  by  a  party  vote  and  was  signed  by  Jefferson,  Octo- 
ber 31,  1803. 

This  law  was  a  temporary  measure.  Four  weeks  later  the  Senate 
appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  bill  for  territorial  government  of 
Louisiana.  The  committee  was  composed  of  Brecken ridge,  of  Ken- 
tucky, Jackson  and  Baldwin,  of  Georgia,  and  John  Quincy  Adams, 
of  Massachusetts;  and  they  reported  a  bill  that  definitely  determined 
the  principle  on  which  the  new  territory  was  to  be  governed.  (Adams 
says  this  bill  "was  probably  drawn  by  Madison  in  cooperation  with 
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the  President"  Adams's  History,  vol.  2,  p.  121.)  The  bill  provided 
for  a  territorial  government  in  which  the  people  of  Ijouisiana  had  no 
share.  It  set  the  new  territory  apart,  as  a  peculiar  estate,  to  be  gov- 
erned by  a  power  implied  from  the  right  to  acquire  it. 

The  bill  provided  for  a  governor  and  secretary,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President.  The  legislative  power  was  to  be  exercised  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  a  legislative  council  of  thirteen,  appointed  annually  bj-  the 
President.  The  laws  were  to  be  reported  to  the  President,  and,  if  dis- 
approved by  Congress,  were  to  be  of  no  force.  There  was  a  further 
restriction  that  *'no  law  shall  be  valid  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution."  The  bill  gave  the  governor  the  authority  to  "convene 
and  prorogue "  the  legislative  council  at  his  pleasure.  The  judicial 
officers  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  Trial  by  jury  in  civil 
cases  was  restricted  to  cases  involving  more  than  $20,  and  in  criminal 
cases  to  those  wherein  the  death  penalty  might  be  imposed.  The  bill 
was  considered  in  the  Senate  for  six  weeks,  but  the  debate  was  not 
reported.  It  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  20  to  5.  When  the  bill 
reached  the  House  it  was  vigorously  assailed  by  members  of  both 
parties.  The  opponents  of  the  bill  did  not  contend  that  the  Constitu- 
tion was  in  force  in  Louisiana.  They  did  not  insist  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Territory  possessed  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  They  did  insist  that  by  the  terms  of 
article  3  of  the  treaty  the  U  nited  States  was  bound  to  sojne  tiine  incor- 
porate the  Territory  and  its  inhabitants  into  the  Union,  and  thereby 
bring  them  within  the  Constitution  and  permit  them  to  participate  in 
the  Government.  They  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  popula- 
tion consisted  of  Americans,  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  and  Creoles — 
civilized,  Christianized,  intelligent  people — and  urged  that  it  was  safe 
and  advisable  to  permit  them  to  participate  in  the  government  of  the 
Territory  to  the  limited  extent  of  electing  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lative council  and  thereby  familiarize  themselves  with  our  system  of 
self-government.  The  unlimited  power  conferred  upon  the  President 
and  the  authority  given  the  governor  were  denounced  in  unmeasured 
terms. 

Mr.  Leib,  of  Pennsylvania,  an  extreme  Democrat,  took  exception  to 
the  word  "prorogue,"  and  denounced  the  power  of  the  governor  to 
prorogue  the  council  as  "  royal."     (Annals  of  Congress,  1803,  p.  1055.) 

Mr.  Gregg,  of  Pennsylvania,  said: 

He  was  opposed  U)  the  power  it  gave  the  President  to  appoint  the  membets  of  the 
legislative  council.  It  appeared  to  him  a  mere  burlesque  to  say  they  shall  l)e 
appointed  by  the  President.     ( A^nnals  of  Congress,  1803,  p.  1055. ) 

Mr.  Varnum,  of  Massachusetts, 

Was  of  opinion  that  the  bill  provided  sucli  a  kind  of  government  as  had  never  been 
known  in  the  United  States.  He  thought  pound  policy,  no  less  than  justice,  dictated 
the  propriety  of  making  provision  for  the  election  of  a  legislative  body  by  the  peo- 
ple.   There  was  not  only  the  common  obligation  of  justice  imposed  upon  Ck)ngre6s 
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to  do  this,  but  they  were  bound  by  treaty.  The  treaty  makes  it  obligatory  on  the 
United  States  to  a(hnit  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
(Annals  of  Congress,  1803,  p.  1056.) 

Mr.  Lyon,  of  Kentucky,  vehemently  opposed  the  selection  of  the 
legislative  council  by  appointment.  Such  a  government,  he  declared, 
reduced  the  inhabitants  to  *'  slavery  "  and  gave  Jefferson  the  powers  of 
Bonaparte.     (Annals  of  Congress,  1803,  pp.  1059-1060.) 

Mr.  Campbell,  of  Tennessee,  said  of  the  bill: 

It  really  establishes  a  complete  despotism;  it  does  not  evince  a  single  trait  of  lib- 
erty; it  docH  not  confer  one  single  right  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  treaty; 
it  does  not  extend  to  them  the  benefits  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  or  declare  when, 
hereafter,  thev  shall  receive  them. 

Mr.  Campbell  believed  that  the  inhabitants  possessed  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  government,  independent  of  the  Constitution,  and 
that  said  right  was  limited  only  by  their  intelligence  and  ability  to 
exercise  it.  He  believed  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  were  sufficiently 
informed  as  to  the  wgrkings  of  our  Government  and  devoted  to  the 
principles  of  civil  liberty  to  be  allowed  to  exercise  the  elective  fran- 
chise in  selecting  the  legislative  council.  (Annals  of  Congress,  1803, 
pp.  1()()3-1067.     See  also  amendment  offered  by  Campbell,  p.  1078.) 

Mr.  Jackson  could  not  agree  that  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  were 
not  qualified  to  receive  a  free  government.     He  said: 

It  is  urged  by  gentlemen  that  we  ought  to  give  to  this  people  liberty  by  degrees. 
I  believe,  however,  there  is  no  danger  of  giving  them  too  much  of  it;  and  I  am 
unwilling  to  tarnish  the  national  character  by  sanctioning  the  detestable  calumny 
that  man  is  not  fitted  for  freedom.  What  will  the  world  say  if  we  sanction  this  prin- 
ciple? They  will  see  we  po6sei>s  the  principle  of  despotism  under  the  garb  of  repub- 
licans, and  that  we  are  insincere,  with  whatever  solemnity  we  may  declare  it,  in 
pronouncing  all  men  equal.  They  will  tell  us  that  we  have  emphatically  declared 
to  the  American  people  and  to  the  world,  in  our  first  act  evincive  of  emancipation 
from  the  tyranny  of  England,  that  all  men  are  equal,  and  that  all  governments 
derive  their  rightful  power  from  the  consent  of  the  goveme<l,  and  that  notwith- 
standing, when  the  occasion  offers,  we  exercise  despotic  power  under  the  pretext 
that  the  people  are  unable  to  govern  themselves.     (Annals  of  Congress,  1S03,  p.  1071. ) 

Mr.  Sloan  said: 

I  was  yesterday  about  to  rise  to  express  my  disapprobation  of  the  section  now 
under  consideration,  and  my  concern  on  hearing  sentiments  adduced  in  support  of 
its  principle,  which  I  consider  as  repugnant  to  justice  and  sound  policy  as  frost  is  to 
fire,  or  darkness  to  light,  when  my  friend  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  G.  W.  Campbell) 
rose,  and  in  so  clear  and  explicit  a  manner  opposed  the  bill  and  exposed  its  unjust, 
impolitic,  dangerous,  and  despotic  principle,  that  nothing  appeared  necessary  to  be 
added;  after  which  I  flattered  myself  no  further  attempts  would  be  made  to  support 
a  principle  subversive  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man,  but,  to  my  surprise,  I  hear  a 
rei)etition  of  sentiments  urgetl  in  favor  of  this  principle. 

Here  let  me  ask,  Can  anything  be  more  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  just  govern- 
ment; can  anything  1x3  more  despotic  than  for  a  president  to  appoint  a  governor  and 
legistative  council,  the  governor  having  a  negative  on  all  their  acts,  and  power  to 
prorogue  them  at  pleasure?  What  Iil)erty,  what  power  is  here  vested  in  the  people? 
(Annals  of  Congress,  1803,  p.  1074.) 
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In  support  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Eustis,  of  Massachusetts,  said: 

It  ia  extremely  difficult  to  form  any  system  of  government  for  this  Territory  with 
our  ideas  of  civil  lil)erty  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  appears  to 
me  that  before  we  determine  the  principle  on  which  the  council  is  to  be  formed  it  is 
necessary  distinctly  to  understand  the  genius,  the  manners,  the  disposition,  and  the 
state  of  the  people  to  be  governed.  The  treaty  has  been  resorted  to  by  my  colleagae 
to  show  that  they  are  entitleil  to  elect  their  own  legistature.     It  says: 

''The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  Union  of  the 
Unite<l  States,  and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  Ignited  States." 

Are  the  people  of  Louisiana  admitted  at  this  time  or  not,  with  all  the  rights 
of  citizenH  of  the  Unite<l  States?  The  answer  to  this  inquiry  will  lead  to  a  right 
decision  of  the  question  under  discussion.  If  they  are  so  admitted  they  are  entitled 
to  all  the  rightti  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  And  if  they  are  thus  entitled  there 
remains  another  inquiry:  Are  they  qualifiecl  from  habit  and  from  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  plat^  to  exercise  these  high  privileges?  If  they  are  both  entitled 
and  qualified  to  enjoy  them  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  bill 
grounded  on  a  wrong  principle,  that  it  ought  to  he  rejected,  and  anotlier  a  bill,  of  a 
far  different  nature,  be  introduced  in  its  room.  But  I  do  not  consider  the  subject  in 
this  light.  The  people,  in  my  opinion,  are  at  present  unprepared  for  and  undesirous 
of  exercising  the  elective  franchise.  The  first  object  of  the  Government  is  to  hold  the 
country.  How?  By  protecting  the  people  in  all  their  rights,  and  by  administering 
the  government  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  any  disagreement  among  them,  to 
use  no  other  term.  Suppose  the  people  called  upon  to  choose  those  who  are  to  make 
laws  for  them,  does  the  information  we  ])ossess  justify  the  belief  that  this  privilege 
would  l)e  so  exercined  as  to  conduce  to  the  peace,  happiness,  and  tranquillity  of  the 
country?    I  a])prehend  not. 

******  * 

The  government  laid  down  in  this  bill  is  certainly  a  new  thing  in  the  United  States; 
but  the  jH^ople  of  this  country  differ  materially  from  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  I  Hi)eak  of  the  cliaracter  of  the  people  at  the  present  time.  When  they  shall 
be  l)etter  aciiuaintetl  with  the  principles  of  our  Government,  and  shall  have  become 
desirous  of  participating  in  our  privilegei^,  it  will  be  full  time  to  extend  to  them  the 
elective  franchise.  Have  not  the  House  Ijeen  informed  from  an  authentic  source, 
since  the  cession,  that  the  provisions  of  our  institutions  are  inapplicable  to  them?  If 
so,  why  attempt,  in  pursuit  of  a  vain  theory,  to  extend  political  institutions  to  them 
for  which  they  are  not  prepared?  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  principles 
of  civil  lil)erty  can  not  suddenly  be  ingrafted  on  a  people  accustomed  to  a  regimen 
of  a  directly  opposite  hue.  The  approach  of  such  a  people  to  liberty  must  be  gradual. 
I  believe  them  at  present  totally  unqualified  to  exercise  it.  If  this  opinion  be  erro- 
neous, then  the  principles  of  the  bill  are  unfounded.  If,  on  the  contrary,  this  opinion 
is  sound,  it  rt»snlts  that  neither  the  power  given  to  the  President  to  appoint  the 
nuMul)er8  of  the  council  or  of  the  governor  to  prorogue  them  are  unsafe  or  unnecessary. 

The  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  may  be  considered  by  the  people  of  Loui- 
siana a  burden  instead  of  a  l)enefit.  I  have  understood  there  is  none  of  that  equality 
among  them  which  exista  in  the  United  States;  grades  are  there  more  highly  marked, 
and  they  may  deem  it  rather  a  matter  of  oppression  to  extend  to  them  the  privilegBS 
which  we  <leem  int»stimable,  and  with  the  value  of  which  we  have  been  long  familiar. 

IVfore  we  decide  this  princnple  it  is  al)solutely  necessary  to  consider  the  relation 
of  these  i)e<)ple  to  the  Ignited  States.  I  consider  th«m  as  standing  in  nearly  the 
same  relation  to  us  as  if  they  wen*  a  conquere<l  country.  By  the  treaty  they  are,  it 
is  true,  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  of 
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citizens  of  the  United  States  and  to  be  incorporated  into  the  Union  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, according  to  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  But  can  they  be  admitted 
now?  Are  they  at  this  moment  so  admitted?  If  not,  they  are  not  entitled  to  these 
rights;  but  if  they  were  I  should  doubt  the  propriety  of  extending  them  to  them. 

If  the  present  provisions  of  the  bill  are  carried  into  effect  there  will  be  more 
security  than  will  arisd'  under  the  motion  of  my  colleague.  It  is  very  natural  and 
honorable  to  gentlemen  of  liberal  minds  to  be  desirous  of  extending  to  this  people 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  our  own  citizens,  but  sentiments  of  this  kind,  however 
liberal  and  praiseworthy,  may  be  carried  in  the  face  of  facts  and  may  operate  injuri- 
ously on  those  they  are  intended  to  benefit. 

******  ik 

Upon  the  whole,  as  the  bill  only  purports  to  provide  for  a  temporary  government, 
and  as  in  the  course  of  a  year  we  shall  have  more  information  respecting  the  coun- 
try, when  it  will  be  in  our  power,  in  case  such  information  shall  justify  it,  to  extend 
all  the  privileges  which  gentlemen  seem  so  desirous  of  doing,  I  hope  the  committee 
will  not  rise  or  agree  to  strike  out  this  section.  (Annals  of  Congress,  1803,  pp. 
1058-1059.) 

Mr.  Holland,  replying  to  Mr.  Jackson,  said: 

As  my  ideas  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  gentleman  who  has  preceded  me, 
and  as  I  do  not  believe  that  either  policy  or  moral  obligation  recommends  the  adop- 
tion of  a  system  such  as  he  has  avowed  to  be  proper,  I  will,  in  a  few  words,  state  the 
sentiments  I  entertain.  I  do  not  view  this  discussion  as  involving  the  question 
whether  the  people  of  Louisiana  shall  be  admitted  into  the  United  States.  The 
only  question  is  whether  we  shall  extend  to  them  the  right  of  free  suffrage  in  its 
fullest  extent  and  such  as  is  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Gentle- 
men in  favor  of  striking  out  this  section  seem  impressed  with  the  idea  that  every 
gentleman  friendly  to  the  section  is  in  favor  of  an  absolute  despotism,  is  inimical  to 
their  rights,  is  desirous  of  making  the  people  of  Louisiana  slaves.  They  take  the 
ground  that  if  we  deny  them  this  right  we  deny  them  everything;  but  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  denying  them  the  privilege  of  election  and  extending  to 
them  other  high  privileges,  more,  perhaps,  than  they  are  capable  of  enjoying.  This 
law  will  extend  to  them  the  privileges  of  21  acts  of  the  United  States  to  which  the 
freemen  of  the  United  States  are  subject.  Is  this  nothing?  Gentlemen  say  they 
ought  not  to  be  subjected  but  to  laws  of  their  own  making,  but  the  whole  frame  of 
this  bill  contradicts  the  assertion,  as  it  principally  consists  in  imposing  laws  which 
the  people  never  made  or  ought  to  participate  in  making.  Will  the  gentleman  take 
the  broad  ground  that  people  should  never  be  governed  but  by  laws  of  their  own 
making?  This  is,  indeed,  the  amount  of  the  argument,  and  proving  too  much  it 
proves  nothing.  Mr.  H.  said  he  believed  the  people  of  St.  Domingo  who  had  been 
alluded  to,  not  qualified  to  support  a  free  government,  not  possessed  of  sufiicient  knowl- 
edge. People  who  never  had  an  opportunity  to  obtain  knowledge  can  not  l>e  supposed 
to  possess  it,  and  no  kind  of  knowledge  was  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  that  which 
qualified  men  to  be  legislators.  Can  gentlemen  conceive  the  people  of  Louisiana,  who 
have  jost  thrown  off  their  chains,  qualified  to  make  laws?  Under  the  late  system  the 
people  had  no  concern  in  the  Government,  and  it  was  even  criminal  for  them  to  concern 
themselves  with  it;  they  were  set  at  a  distance  from  the  Government,  and  all  required 
from  their  hands  was  to  be  passive  and  obedient.  Can  it  be  supposed  such  a  people  made 
thesfubject  of  government  their  study,  or  can  it  be  presumed  they  know  anything  about 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States?  Would  persons  thus  elected 
be  of  any  service  to  the  Government?  So  far  from  being  an  assistance,  they  would 
be  f^n  incumbrance.  Why,  then,  impose  this  burden  upon  them?  The  objet^t  of  this 
bill  is  to  extend  the  laws  of  the  United  States  over  Louisiana,  not  to  enable  the 
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people  of  Louisiana  to  make  laws.  This  extension,  so  far  from  being  an  act  of  des- 
potism, will  be  an  important  privilege.  If  the  laws  of  the  United  States  were  founded 
in  injostice  they  might  have  some  right  to  complain,  but  we  only  apply  to  them  laws 
by  which  we  ourselves  consent  to  be  governed.  Gentlemen  say  if  we  deny  the  right 
of  self-government  we  deny  everything.  But  bpfore  they  are  permitted  to  make  laws 
ought  they  not  to  understand  what  law  is?  If  we  give  power  to  the  people,  will  they 
not  choose  persons  as  ignorant  as  themselves?  It  is  a  fact  that  many  of  the  most 
respectable  characters  in  the  (X)untry  conceive  the  principle  of  self-government  a 
mere  bubble,  and  they  will  not  consider  themselves  a^rieved  if  it  is  not  extended  to 
them.  Does  the  history  of  nations  show  that  all  men  are  capable  of  self-government? 
No  such  thing.  It  show^s  that  none  but  an  enlightened  and  virtuous  people  are 
capable  of  it;  and  if  the  people  of  Louisiana  are  not  sufficiently  enlightened,  they  are 
not  yet  prepared  to  receive  it.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  arguments  of  gentlemen  are 
inconclusive.  They  are  not  prepared  for  self-government.  For  what  are  they  pre- 
pared?   To  remain  in  a  passive  state  and  to  receive  the  blessings  of  good  laws;  and 

receiving  these,  they  have  no  reason  to  complain. 

♦  »*#♦«# 

When  the  people  understand  the  value  of  laws  equally  and  impartially  adminis- 
tered, and  begin  to  feel  an  attachment  to  the  United  States,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
principles  of  free  government,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  give  them  the  elective 
franchise.     (Annals  of  Congress,  1803,  pp.  1072-1073.) 

A  majority  of  the  House  refused  to  support  the  President's  bill,  and 
amended  it  so  as  to  authorize  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  to  elect  the 
members  of  the  legislative  council.  The  Senate  refused  to  concur,  and 
the  outcome,  as  stated  in  the  Annals,  was: 

It  may  not  be  unsatisfactory  here  to  state  that  the  bill,  as  finally  passed,  is  limited 
in  duration  to  one  year  from  the  1st  day  of  October  next  (when  it  is  to  take  effect) 
and  thence  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Congress.  It  directs  the  appointment 
by  the  President  of  a  governor,  to  hold  his  office  for  four  years;  the  appointment 
annually  of  a  legislative  council,  composed  of  inhabitants  of  Louisiana,  and  the 
appointment  of  judges.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  principle  of  the  Senate,  with- 
holding for  the  present  the  right  of  suffrage  from  the  people  of  Louisiana,  prevailed, 
subject,  however,  to  the  limitation  of  time  introduced  in  the  bill  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.     (Annals  of  Congress,  1803,  p.  1230.) 

In  1804  Jefferson  was  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  the  Presidency. 
The  course  pursued  by  his  Administration  in  the  acquisition  and  gov- 
ernment of  Louisiana  was  submitted  to  the  people.  Jefferson  received 
162  electoral  votes  out  of  176,  while  in  1801  he  received  but  73  out 
of  138. 

In  the  Ninth  Congress  (1805)  the  opposition  to  Jefferson  could  muster 
only  7  Senators  out  of  34,  and  25  Representatives  out  of  141.  The 
extent  of  his  triumph  is  thus  described: 

From  the  St.  Marys  to  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio  every  electoral  voice  was  given 
to  Jefferson.  With  some  surprise  the  public  learned  that  Maryland  gave  2  of  11 
votes  to  C.  C.  Pinckney,  who  received  also  the  3  votes  of  Delaware.  This  little 
State  even  went  back  on  its  path,  repudiated  Csesar  A.  Rodney,  and  returned  to 
its  favorite,  Bayard,  who  was  sent  by  a  handsome  majority  to  his  old  seat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Broken  for  an  instant  only  by  this  slight  check,  the  tide 
of  Democratic  triumph  swept  over  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  New 
York,  and  burst  upon  Ck>nnecticut  as  though  Jefferson's  hope  of  dragging  even  that 
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State  from  its  moorings  were  at  length  to  be  realized.  With  difficulty  the  Oonnecti- 
cnt  hierarchy  held  its  own,  and  with  despair  after  the  torrent  passed  by  it  looked 
aboat  and  found  itself  alone.     Even  Massachusetts  cast  29,310  votes  for  Jefferson, 

a^inst  25,777  for  Pinckney. 

*  »  »  »  #  «       .  # 

At  the  close  of  four  years  of  administration  all  Jefferson's  hopes  were  fulfilled. 
He  had  annihilated  opposition.  The  slanders  of  the  Federalist  press  helped  t^  show 
that  he  was  the  idol  of  four-fifths  of  the  nation.     (Adams's  History,  vol.  2,  p.  201.) 

The  Eighth  Congress,  in  which  occurred  the  two  debates  on  Lou- 
isiana, was  composed  .of  Fedeiulists  and  State  rights  men,  strict  con- 
structionists and  liberal  constructionists,  extremists  and  conservatives 
of  both  parties  and  schools.  Yet  all  agreed  that  the  newly  acquired 
territory  could  not  become  incorporated  into  the  United  States  or 
bound  and  benefited  by  the  Constitution  except  by  legislative  action 
of  Congress.  As  to  the  government  of  such  territory  little  doubt 
was  expressed  as  to  the  right  of  Congress  to  govern  it  as  a  colony. 
The  serious  doubt  arose  as  to  the  right  of  the  nation  to  ever  govern 
it  in  any  other  way. 

THE  COHTBOVEIUIT  BETWEEK  AKDBEW  JACK80K,  MILITABT  G07BBH0B  OF 
7L0BIDA,  AND  JUDGE  FBOMEKTIK,  UHITED  STATES  JUDGE  FOB  THAT  TEBBI- 
TOBT,  A8  TO  THE  COBBECTHESS  OF  THE  DOGTBOTE  OF  EX  PBOPBIO  YIOOBE. 

When  the  United  States  acquired  Eiast  and  West  Florida  the  Lou- 
isiana law  was  taken  for  a  model  and  the  government  of  Florida  was 
the  same  as  had  been  that  of  Louisiana.  Monroe  was  President,  and 
he  followed  Jefferson's  example  and  acted  upon  Jefferson's  advice. 
When  the  Florida  bill  was  pending  in  Congress  an  amendment  was 
offered  providing  as  follows: 

That  all  the  principles  of  the  United  States  Ck>n8titution,  for  the  security  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom,  and  for  the  security  of  property,  and  the  sacredness  of  rights 
to  things  in  action;  and  all  the  prohibitions  to  legislation,  as  well  as  with  respect  to 
CongresB  an  the  legislatures  of  the  States,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  declared  to 
be,  applicable  to  the  said  Territory,  as  paramount  acts.  (Annals  of  Cong.,  Ist  sess., 
17th  Cong.,  vol.  2,  p.  1374.) 

This  amendment  was  voted  down.  In  opposing  the  amendment 
Mr.  Khea,  spiking  for  the  Administration,  said: 

The  people  of  Florida  (except  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  may  have  removed 
there  either  temporarily  or  permanently)  know  little  of  our  Constitution  and  laws; 
to  these  they  are  strangers.  Many  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
require  laws  of  the  United  States  to  carry  them  into  operation.  *  ♦  *  .  That  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  obtain  and  have  full  force  and  effect  in  a  terri- 
tory not  included  within  the  bounds  and  limits  of  the  territories  of  the  old  thirteen 
States,  or  either  of  them,  but  which  has  been  acquired  by  treaty  from  any  foreign 
power  since  the  adoption  of  that  Constitution,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  such  terri- 
tory shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privil^es,  and  immunities,  sanctioned  and 
confirmed  by  the  Constitution  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States;  it  appears  neces- 
sary and  consistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that  the  sovereign 
people  shall,  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  enact  laws  preparatory  to,  and 
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declaratory  of,  the  a^.miseion  of  such  territory  to  a  participation  of  the  rights,  etc., 
derived  from  the  Constitution,  and  afterwards  to  be  admitted  a  State  of  this  Union 
on  the  same  footing  as  one  of  the  original  States;  the  people  of  such  new  State  will 
then  have  their  full  representation  in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  then  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  in  full  operation  in  and  over 
such  new  States  as  it  Lb  in  one  of  the  original  States.     (lb.,  p.  1375.) 

Next  an  amendment  was  offered  to  authorize  the  people  of  Florida 
to  elect  their  legislative  council.  This  amendment  received  only  16 
votes,  and  was  lost.     (lb.  p.  1377.) 

The  bill  passed  without  amendment  and  was  approved  by  President 
Monroe.     The  following  is  Benton's  comment  on  the  incident: 

This  prompt  rejection  of  Mr.  Montgomery's  proposition  shows  what  the  Congress 
of  1822  thought  of  the  right  of  Territories  to  the  enjoyment  of  any  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  *  *  ♦  The  only  question  between  Mr.  Montgomery's 
proposition  and  the  clause  already  in  the  bill  was  as  to  the  tenure  by  which  these 
rights  should  be  held — whether  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  under 
a  law  of  Congress  and  the  treaty  of  cession,  and  the  decision  was  that  they  should 
be  held  under  the  law  and  the  treaty.  Thus  a  direct  issue  was  made  between  consti- 
tutional rights  on  one  hand  and  the  discretion  of  Congress  on  the  other  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  Territory,  and  decided  promptly  and  without  debate  (for  there  was 
no  speech  after  that  of  Mr.  Rhea  on  either  side)  against  the  Constitution.  It  was 
tantamount  to  the  express  declaration:  '^  You  shall  have  these  principles  which  are 
in  the  Constitution,  but  not  as  a  constitutional  right  nor  even  as  a  grant  under  the 
Constitution,  but  as  a  justice  flowing  from  our  discretion  and  as  an  obligation 
imposed  by  the  treaty  which  transferred  you  to  our  sovereignty."  (Benton's 
Abridgment,  vol.  7,  p.  295,  note.) 

Andrew  Jackson,  then  a  major-general,  was  appointed  governor  of 
Florida  under  this  bill  and  authorized  by  the  President  to  exercise  all 
the  powers  theretofore  possessed  by  the  Spanish  governors  of  East 
and  West  Florida  and  in  addition  the  powers  of  the  captain-general  of 
Cuba  and  the  intendant  of  Cuba.  Jackson  went  to  Florida  and  pro- 
ceeded to  exercise  these  powers  in  the  style  for  which  he  is  still  famous. 
As  a  legislature  he  enacted  many  laws,  some  of  which  were  af  tei^wards 
repealed  by  Congress;  as  the  supreme  court  and  chancellor  of  the 
Territory  he  heard  and  determined  many  cases  both  at  law  and  in 
equity,  and  as  the  chief  executive  or  governor  he  extended  his  authority 
to  issuing  orders  expelling  certain  inhabitants  from  the  Territory. 

Shortly  after  Jackson  assumed  control,  a  matter  arose  which  squarely 
raised  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Constitution  followed  the  flag 
into  Florida. 

Jackson  learned  that  a  Spanish  military  oflicer  named  Sousa  had  in  his 
possession  and  refused  to  surrender  certain  documents  relating  to  the 
claims  of  a  private  individual  to  an  estate.  Jackson  issued  an  order 
requiring  the  delivery  of  these  documents  to  the  American  authorities. 
Instead  of  complying  with  the  order,  Sousa  consulted  the  commander 
of  the  Spanish  forces,  Colonel  Callava,  who  instructed  him  to  turn  over 
the  documents  to  the  steward  of  the  Colonel's  household;  which  instruc- 
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tion  was  obeyed.  When  Jackson  learned  of  this,  he  caused  the  three 
Spanish  officers  to  be  seized  and  thrown  into  prison,  searched  the  house 
of  the  Colonel,  and  found  and  retained  the  documents.  This  action 
created  a  sensation,  and  a  great  crowd  of  people  marched  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Judge  Fromentin,  the  United  States  judge  of  the  Territory, 
to  whom  application  was  made  for  a  writ  of  haheaa  corpus.  The  United 
States  judge  issued  the  writ.  When  the  writ  was  served  on  Jackson 
he  refused  to  obe}'  it,  on  the  ground  that  Congress  had  not  extended 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  to  Florida.  He  also 
ordered  Judge  Fromentin  to  appear  before  him  for  contempt.  The 
judge  insisted  that  the  inhabitants  of  Florida  were  entitled  to  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  which  guaranteed  them  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  American  citizens,  and  also  because  he 
thought  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  were  in  force 
in  Florida.*    In  reporting  this  to  the  President,  Jackson  says: 

If  it  be  not  sufificient  to  strike  him  from  the  roll  of  judges,  I  must  say  that  igno- 
rance of  law  is  no  objection  against  anyone's  holding  a  judicial  station.  Judge  Fro- 
mentin was  represented  to  me  to  be  no  lawyer,  *  *  *  but  I  could  not  have 
formed  such  an  idea  of  his  want  of  legal  knowledge  an  this  transaction  displays. 
(Annals  of  Cong.,  Ist  sess.  17th  Cong.,  vol.  2,  p.  2300.) 

In  the  same  report  Jackson  also  says: 

The  lecture  I  gave  the  judge  when  he  came  before  me  will  I  trust  for  the  future 
(■anse  him  to  obey  the  spirit  of  his  commission,  aid  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  and 
administration  of  the  Government  instead  of  attempting  to  oppose  me. 

Judge  Fromentin  appealed  the  controvers}'  to  Washington.  This 
is  what  he  wrote  to  Secretar}'^  Adams: 

The  American  flag,  it  is  true — the  flag  of  liberty — waves  on  our  forts;  a  treacherous 
sign  in  Florida.     Sir,  the  bohun  upon  tree  of  slavery  overshadows  us.     {Ib.y  p.  2381.) 

The  question  now  to  be  decided  is  not  the  insignificant  and  unimportant  question 
of  the  diffittulty  between  General  Jackson  and  myself.  It  is  a  question  of  country  or 
no  country,  Constitution  or  no  Constitution,  liberty  or  slavery.  The  despotism 
which  attacks  the  liberty  of  one  of  the  meanest  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
makes  an  attack  upon  the  liberty  of  all.  ♦  *  *  £  speak  not  this  now  with  refer- 
ence only  to  the  present  occasion;  but,  sir,  tyrants  beget  tyrants.  Beware!  (/^iV/., 
p.  2472. ) 

In  spite  of  this  distracted  appeal  President  Monroe  and  his  Secre- 
tary of  State,  John  Quincy  Adams,  sustained  Jackson.  Their  decision 
was  communicated  to  Judge  Fromentin  by  a  letter  wherein  Secretary 
Adams  saj's  he  is  directed  by  the  President — 

To  inform  you  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  revenue  and  its 
collection,  and  those  relating  to  the  slave  trade,  having  been  the  only  ones  extended 
by  act  of  Congress  to  the  Territories  of  Florida,  it  was  to  the  execution  only  of  them 
that  your  commission  as  judge  of  the  United  States  was  considereil  and  intended  to 


*For  all  the  documents  in  the  case,  see  Folio  State  Papers,  2  Miscellaneous,  799. 
The  important  papers  are  in  21  Nilee  Roister.  For  Fromentin' s  theory  of  his  action, 
21  Nilee,  252. 
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apply.  The  Prefiident  thought  the  authority  of  OongresB  alone  competent  to  extend 
other  laws  of  the  United  States  to  newly  acquired  territory.  (Annals  of  Cong.,  Ist 
sese.,  17th  Cong.,  vol.  2,  p.  2412.) 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  1821  three  American  statesmen, 
James  Monroe,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  Andrew  Jackson,  each  of 
whom  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  officially  declared 
that  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  do  not  extend 
over  newly  acquired  territory,  ex  propria  vi^ore^  and  that  such  exten- 
sion, if  made,  must  be  by  act  of  Congress. 

The  action  of  the  Monroe  Administration  was  not  taken  until  after 
deliberate  consideration.  The  matter  was  discussed  atthree  meetings 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  form  of  the  letter  was  not  decided  upon  until 
several  days  thereafter.  (Memoirs  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  vol.  5,  pp. 
366-380.)  At  the  time  this  incident  arose  (October,  1821)  John  C. 
Calhoun  wa.s  Secretary  of  War.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  Cabinet  considei'ation  of  this  question,  as  then  pre- 
sented, and  that  in  the  Cabinet: 

The  opinion  was  unanimous  that  as  the  only  laws  extended  to  the  territory  were 
those  of  the  revenue  and  against  the  slave  trade,  Fromentin's  jurisdiction  was  con- 
fined to  them,  and  he  had  no  right  to  issue  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  (5  Adams's 
Memoirs,  pp.  367,368.) 

The  view  finally  accepted  by  the  Cabinet  was  as  follows: 

W^e  have  acquired  a  Spanish  province,  heretofore  governed  by  arbitrary  principles 
and  by  military  rule.  Congress  had  not  time  at  their  last  session  to  introduce  our 
checked  and  balanced  system  of  government  there.  They  continued,  therefore,  until 
their  next  se.s8ion,  the  ancient  system  of  government;  and  all  the  powers  formerly 
exerci8e<l  by  the  supreme  rulers  of  the  province  were  vested  in  the  governor.  The 
military  was  their  only  executive.  To  deny  the  governor  the  right  to  command  the 
soldiers  was  to  strip  him  of  all  effective  power.  If  citizens  of  the  United  States  went 
into  the  province,  they  must  go  and  abide  there  conformably  to  the  law  of  the  time 
and  the  pla<^e.  They  can  not  carry  the  Constitution  or  the  latvs  of  the  Uniled  States  there 
with  them.  To  this  the  authority  of  Congress  is  alone  competent,  (5  Adams's  Memoirs, 
pp.  369, 370. ) 

THE  DEBATE  IK  THE  8EHATE  OF  THE  VKITED  STATES  IV  1849,  LED  BT 
WEB8TEB  AND  CALHOVK,  OH  THE  PBOP08ITIOH8  INVOLVED  IH  THE  TWO 
QUESTIONS— 

1,  Do  the  Constitution  and  the  body  of  laios  of  the  United  States^ 
ex  propria  vigore^  extend  over  territory  newly  acquired  hy  the  United 
St-ates? 

2,  Can  the  Constitutioix  he  extended  over  territory  newly  acquired  hy 
the  United  States^  either  ex  propria  vlgore  or  hy  act  of  Congress^  prior 
to  the  creation  of  a  State  in  said  territory? 

The  doctrine  of  the  extension  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  over  newly  acquired  territory  was  originally  promul- 
gated by  John  C.  Calhoun,  at  the  time  a  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
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in  his  speech  on  the  Oregon  territorial  bill,  delivered  in  the  Senate  in 
1848,  wherein  he  said: 

But  I  deny  that  the  laws  of  Mexico  can  have  the  effect  attributed  to  them  (that  of 
keeping  slavery  out  of  New  Mexico  and  California).  As  soon  as  the  treaty  between 
the  two  countries  is  ratified  the  sovereignty  and  authority  of  Mexico  in  the  territory 
acquired  by  it  become  extinct  and  that  of  the  United  States  is  substituted  in  its 
place,  carrying  with  it  the  Constitution,  with  its  overriding  control  over  all  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  Mexico  inconsistent  with  it.^ 

The  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  was  proclaimed  July  4, 1848.  The 
conditions  then  existing  in  California  demanded  the  immediate  estab- 
lishment of  a  Territorial  government.  The  military  government  was 
having  difficulty  to  maintain  its  authority,  for  the  discovery  of  gold 
led  to  constant  desertions  from  military  service  by  the  soldiers  and 
brought  into  the  territory  a  great  number  of  lawless  persons.  Con- 
gress sat  for  six  months  after  the  treaty  had  been  ratified  attempting 
to  provide  government  for  the  new  territories,  but  such  were  the 
distractions  of  the  slavery  question  that  their  efforts  were  unavailing. 
Another  session  was  had  and  was  drawing  to  a  close  with  the  same 
fruitless  result.  In  the  closing  days  of  the  session  the  general  appro- 
priation bill  came  from  the  House  to  the  Senate.  It  was  considered 
and  was  ready  to  be  returned  to  the  House,  when  Mr.  Walker,  of 
Wisconsin,  moved  to  amend  it  by  attaching  a  section  providing  a  tem- 
poraiy  government  for  the  ceded  territories  and  extending  over  them 
certain  designate^  acts  of  Congress.  Subsequently  Mr.  Walker,  at 
the  solicitation  of  other  Senators,  modified  his  amendment  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  extension  of  the  Constitution  over  said  territories. 
(Cong.  Globe,  vol.  20,  p.  561.) 

The  announcement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  extension  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, ex  proprlo  vigore^  over  territor}"  newly  acquired,  opened  an  alarm- 
ing prospect  to  the  opponents  of  slavery.  They  feared  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  would  sustain  the  doctrine  and 
thereby  bring  to  naught  the  efforts  made  to  keep  slavery  out  of  the 
Territories.  They  vehemently  assailed  the  Walker  amendment,  at 
first,  upon  the  grounds  of  expediency.  This  placed  them  at  a  dis- 
advantage, for  the  necessity  of  providing  a  government  for  California 
was  obvious.  The  supported  of  the  Calhoun  doctrine  were  equally 
at  a  disadvantage,  for,  if  the  Constitution  extended  over  New  Mexico 
and  California,  ex  praprio  mgore^  there  was  no  use  in  resorting  to 
Congressional  action  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  extension.  The 
discussion  took  the  regular  slavery  turn.  That  portion  of  it  which  is 
of  interest  in  connection  with  the  application  of  the  doctrine  to  the 
conditions  now  calling  for  consideration,  arose  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  offered  an  amendment  to  the  Walker  amend- 
ment, providing  for  the  immediate  creation  of  the  "  State  of  Call- 


'  For  Calhoun's  view  on  proposition  at  time  Florida  was  annexed,  see  anic^  page  140. 
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fornia"  by  Congressional  enactment  and  that  such  State,  so  created, 
"is  hereby  admitted  into  the  Union."  (Cong.  Globe,  vol.  20,  p.  562.) 
Mr.  Berrien,  of  Georgia,  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
assailed  this  proposal  as  being  in  excess  of  the  powers  of  Congress, 
since  the  Constitution  did  not  confer  the  authority  to  create  States 
upon  that  body.     In  the  course  of  his  argument  he  said: 

But  I  put  the  question,  since  it  is  obvious  that  this  whole  subject  was  considered 
by  the  convention — since  they  gave  to  Congress  the  power  to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  Territories  and  authorized  them  to  admit  new  States- 
would  they  have  overlooked  the  condition  of  the  people  of  a  Territory,  in  their  tran- 
sition state  from  their  Territorial  condition  to  that  of  a  State,  if  they  had  intended  to 
invest  Congress  with  power  over  that  subject,  the  power  to  create  a  State?  No,  sir 
It  was  omitted,  and  purposely  omitted,  in  obedience  to  those  great  and  broad  princi- 
ples by  which  that  convention  was  actuated — to  the  principles  of  popular  sovereignty 
which  belongs  to  every  free  people,  which  requires  that  those  who  are  to  constitute 
the  State  are  alone  competent  to  organize  it.  Sir,  this  interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution h&s  been  verified  by  the  uniform  usage  of  this  Government  fxom  the  very  time 
of  its  foundation  to  the  present  moment. 

But  the  question  here  is,  whether  the  State  that  is  formed  by  the  people  of  a  Terri- 
tory, with  the  consent  of  Congress,  is  created  by  the  people  or  by  Congress?  And 
when  that  question  is  examined  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  think  he  will  find 
it  can  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  Congress  does  not  form  a  constitution  and  government 
for  the  new  State.  It  authorizes  the  people  of  the  Territory  to  do  this.  If  the  power 
was  in  Congress,  why  do  they  not  exercise  it?  If  Congress  possessed  the  power  of 
creating  a  State,  why  do  they  depute  the  power  to  another  and  not  exercise  it  them- 
selves? Could  they  exercise  it?  Could  they  form  a  constitution  for  the  new  State 
and  compel  the  people  of  the  Territory  to  accept  it  and  become  a  State?  Sir,  it  was 
under  the  conviction  of  a  total  want  of  power — in  obedience  to  that  principle  of  free 
governments  that  it  1)elong8  to  the  people  who  are  to  form  the  State  to  frame  the 
constitution  which  is  to  r^^late  the  action  of  that  State.  ( Appendix  to  Cong.  Globe, 
vol.  20,  p.  254. ) 

Mr.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  desired  to  provide  for  the  government 
of  California  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  containing  the  provisions  of 
the  statute  which  gave  a  tempoi-ary  government  to  Louisiana  and 
Florida.  (Appendix  to  Cong.  Globe,  vol.  20,  p.  256.)  He  opposed 
the  plan  of  creating  a  State  by  Congressional  action,  and,  respecting 
that  proposal,  said: 

How  can  you  make  California  a  State  government?  Can  Congress  creaie  a  State? 
Congress  create  &  State!  Sir,  1  never  thought,  until  I  heard  it  here  a  day  or  two  since 
from  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bell),  that  such  a  proposition  could  have 
entere<l  the  mind  of  any  human  being.  His  idea  is,  that  Congress  can  alone  create 
a  State;  that  no  State  government  can  be  created  in  our  Territories,  save  by  revolu- 
tion, if  without  the  authority  of  Congress.  Now,  what  does  this  aig:ument  prove? 
Suppose  no  State  could  be  created  in  Territories  without  the  leave  of  Congress, 
either  in  advance  or  by  adoption  afterwards,  save  by  revolution,  what  does  it  prove? 
It  only  proves,  sir,  that  we  can  admit  a  State  into  the  Union  which  is  a  State  defado 
by  revolution.  When  the  debates  of  the  convention  were  in  progress,  the  section 
declaring  that  new  States  may  be  admitted  was  inserted  with  reference  to  a  future 
admis8ion  of  the  Canadas,  then  a  dependent  province,  which  of  course  could  only 
become  States  by  revolution.     The  only  object  of  the  section  was  to  admit  a  State 
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which  might  become  so  by  revolution.  If  we  have  power  to  create  a  State,  why 
do  we  not  do  it?  Why  say  to  the  people  of  our  Territories,  as  we  ever  have,  if  you 
are  disposed  to  create  a  State  we  will  admit  you?  It  is  an  act  of  iwpular  sover- 
eignty, exercise  it  if  you  please.  Our  power  is  to  admit j  permit  you  to  come,  not  to 
force  you.  If  we  had  this  power  to  create,  all  we  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  pass 
a  law  and  resolve  that  California  was  a  State,  and  it  would  become  one.  A  schoolboy 
may  cut  a  man  out  of  a  bit  of  paper  and  say  it  is  a  man,  but  is  it  a  man?  Has  it  the 
blood,  bones,  and  sinews  of  a  man?  You  call  this  Territory  a  State,  but  is  it  a  State? 
Has  it  any  of  the  essential  powers  or  prerequisites  of  a  State?  Can  it  do  anything 
that  a  State  can  do?  If  not,  what  a  farce  is  it  to  call  it  a  State.  (Appendix  to  Cong. 
Globe,  vol.  20,  p.  257.) 

Later  in  the  discussion  Mr.  Dayton  further  said: 

I  supposed  it  was  a  clear  point  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  being  a 
contract  and  agreement  between  sovereign  States,  could  be  extended  no  further  than 
it,  by  its  inherent  power,  extended  itself.  No  act  of  legislation  could  make  that 
compact  between  sovereign  States  reach  further  than  to  these  States.  Now,  the 
Senator  talks  about  the  principles  of  the  Constitution.  Why,  the  Constitution,  sir, 
does  not  consist  of  matters  of  principle.  It  is  a  compact  and  agreement  between  sov- 
ereign States.  It  is  not  like  the  principles  of  the  common  law  or  the  principles  of 
the  civil  law.  It  is  something  entirely  different  in  all  its  aspects.  I  hope  that  I  am 
not  intruding  upon  the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  saying  that  the  Con- 
stitution can  not,  by  legislative  act,  be  extended  an  inch  l)eyond  the  territory  over 
which  its  inherent  power  will  carry  it.     (Appendix  to  Cong.  Globe,  vol.  20,  p.  268.) 

Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  opposed  both  the  Calhoun  doctrine 
and  the  Walker  amendment,  basing  his  opposition  upon  the  fact  that 
the  Constitution  was  a  compact  between  States^  cieated  in  order  to 
form  a  more  perfect  union  of  States^  and,  under  our  theory  of  gov- 
ernment, it  was  necessary  for  a  State  to  be  in  existence  and  to  mani- 
fest its  willingness  to  enter  the  compact  in  order  to  become  a  party 
thereto,  and  therefore  the  Constitution  could  not  extend  to  territory, 
organized  or  unorganized,  either  ex  propria  vigm'e  or  by  Congres- 
sional enactment.     In  the  course  of  his  argument  Mr.  Hale  said: 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  the  Constitution,  which  is  an  agreement  by  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  pledge  themselves  to  the  performance  of  certain  duties, 
for  the  mutual  attainment  of  certain  great  ends  and  securing  great  privileges,  can,  by 
any  act  of  legislation,  an  exercise  of  mere  arbitrary  power,  be  extended  over  those 
who  do  not  voluntarily  become  parties  to  the  compact.  You  and  I  may  make  a 
bargain  and  bind  ourselves  to  carry  out  our  agreement,  but  how  can  we  extend  its 
restrictions  over  those  who  do  not  agree  to  its  stipulations?  We  may  extend  the 
invitation  to  the  people  of  these  Territories,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  band  them- 
selves together  so  that  they  may  become  parties  to  this  confederacy,  but  for  us  to 
extend  to  them  the  privileges  of  an  agreement  with  the  provisions  of  which  they 
will  not  concur  strikes  me,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  Senators  who  advocate  the 
principle,  as  an  absurdity. 

What  is  this  Constitution?  If  anything,  it  is  a  fundamental  law,  and  if  we  may 
extend  its  provisions  by  legislative  enactment  we  may  withdraw  them  in  the  same 
manner.  If  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  an  act  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  may  be  extended  to  a  people  who  do  not  desire  to  take  it,  why  may  we 
not  take  it  away  from  that  people  upon  the  same  principle  that  we  have  extended  to 
themV  Sir,  the  framers  of  this  Constitution  did  not  so  understand  it.  By  the  Con- 
stitation  it  was  provided  that  as  soon  as  nine  of  the  States  had  adopted  it  it  should 
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go  into  operation  and  be  obligatory  on  them.    Now,  if  the  doctrine  advanced  by  the 
Senator  from  Wiflconsin  be  true,  all  that  these  nine  States  had  to  do  in  order  to  have 
the  whole  Confederacy  united  in  support  of  the  Constitution  at  that  particular  time 
was  to  extend  its  provisions  over  the  four  remaining  States,  notwithstanding  their 
disapproval  of  it    Such  a  construction  of  the  Constitution  as  this  never  entered  the 
heads  of  its  framers,  nor  did  they  ever  treat  it  as  an3rthing  but  what  it  purports  to 
be — a  compact    But  the  Senator  from  Georgia  endeavors  to  meet  this  difficulty  by 
sa3ring  that  we  may  extend  one  or  more  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  by 
legislative  enactment,  so  that  the  people  of  the  Territories  may  be  governed  by  these 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.    And  so  we  may  extend  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  one  by  one,  and  make  them  the  law  of  that  country.     But  this  is  a 
different  thing  from  extending  the  Constitution  itself.    There  is  exactly  the  same 
objection  in  my  mind  to  this  amendment  that  there  was  to  the  amendment  proposed 
to  the  famous  compromise  bill  reported  at  the  last  session.     It  proposed  not  to  make 
any  enactment  which  you  dared  not  make  at  that  time.    As  we  did  not  dare  to  make 
the  enactment  we  attempted  to  get  around  it  by  transferring  to  the  judiciary  the 
performance  of  the  duty  which  we  ought  to  have  executed  ourselves.    This  amend- 
ment, if  it  does  anything  at  all,  adopts  the  very  principles  of  the  compromise  bill; 
it  provides  that  the  Constitution,  whatever  may  be  ita  provisions  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  shall  be  extended  over  these  Territories,  and  then  leaves  the  interpretation 
and  execution  of  these  provisions  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  compromise  bill  did. 

There  is  another  article  in  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution,  as  originally  formed, 
which  throws  some  light  upon  this  question,  and  that-  is  the  declaration  that  the 
Constitution  was  formed  ^^Jw  the  United  Stales,^*  And  there  is  great  force  in  the 
suggestion  thrown  out  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dayton)  that  he  did 
not  understand  the  Territories  as  being  subject  to  the  Constitution  as  an  entire  instru- 
ment, because  the  first  section  of  the  third  article  provides  that  'Hhe  judges,  both  of 
the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,"  and 
we  appoint  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  in  the  Territories  for  a  limited  time,  thus 
conceding  that  the  Constitution,  as  a  whole,  does  not  extend  over  these  Territories, 
nor  can  it  do  so;  the  idea  is  absurd.  This  Lb  the  main  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  that  instead  of  recognizing  the  Constitu- 
tion simply  as  a  compact  he  regards  it  as  a  law  which  we  may  extend  or  not  at  our 
pleasure,  which  I  think  is  not  competent  for  us  to  do.  (Appendix  to  Cong.  Globe, 
vol.  20,  p.  270. ) 

None  of  the  supporters  of  the  Calhoun  doctrine  seemed  to  entertain 
the  idea  that  the  Constitution  and  body  of  laws  of  the  United  States 
extended,  in  entirety,  over  New  Mexico  and  California.  It  was  con- 
ceded that  the  extension  was  limited  to  such  parts  of  the  Constitution 
and  body  of  laws  as  were  applicable  to  the  conditions  existing  in  said 
territory. 

Mr.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  said: 

I  go  furtlier  and  say  that,  proprio  vigore,  the  moment  that  Territories  are  acquired 
under  treaty  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  extend  to  that 
Territory,  to  some,  though  not  to  the  entire,  extent  of  its  provisions.  This  Territory 
was  acquired  under  treaty,  and  I  say  that  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  with 
the  qualification  of  applicability,  are  now,  proprio  vigore,  the  fundamental  law  of 
California  and  New  Mexico.  And  when  I  say  that,  I  admit  that  there  may  be  want- 
ing some  machinery  of  courts  and  officers  to  carry  out  those  provisions,  but  they 
nevertheless  exist  as  the  fundamental  law.  (Appendix  to  Cong.  Globe,  vol.  20, 
p.  271.) 
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At  this  point  in  the  debate  occurred  the  famous  colloquial  discussion 
of  the  subject  between  Webster  and  Calhoun.  This  discussion  has 
such  direct  bearing  upon  the  subject  that  it  is  quoted  in  full. 

Mr.  Webster.  Mr.  President,  it  is  of  importance  that  we  should  geek  to  have  clear 
ideas  and  correct  notions  of  the  question  which  this  amendment  of  the  memher  from 
Wisconsin  has  presented  to  us;  and  especially  that  we  should  seek  to  get  some  con- 
ception of  what  is  meant  by  the  proposition  in  a  law  to  '^  extend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Territories.'*  Why,  sir,  the  thing  is  utterly  impossible. 
All  the  legislation  in  the  world  in  this  general  form  could  not  accomplish  it.  There 
is  no  cause  for  the  operation  of  the  legislative  power  in  such  a  manner  as  that.  The 
Constitution — what  is  it?  We  extend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  terri- 
tory! What  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States?  Is  not  its  very  first  principle 
that  all  within  its  influence  and  comprehension  shall  be  represented  in  the  legisla- 
ture which  it  establishes,  with  not  only  a  right  of  debate  and  a  right  to  vote  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  but  a  right  to  partake  in  the  choice  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
President?  And  can  we  by  law  extend  these  rights,  or  any  of  them,  to  a  Territory 
of  the  United  States?  Everybody  will  see  that  it  is  altogether  impracticable.  Well, 
sir,  the  amendment  goes  on  and  says  that  the  revenue  laws  shall,  so  far  as  they  are 
suitable,  be  applied  in  the  Territories.  Now,  with  respect  to  that  qualification  made 
by  the  honorable  member  from  Wisconsin,  I  shall  like  to  know  if  he  understands  it, 
as  I  suppose  he  does.  Does  the  expression  ^' as  far  as  suitable '*  apply  to  the  Con- 
stitution or  the  revenue  laws,  or  both? 

Mr.  Walker.  It  was  not  the  proposition  to  extend  the  Constitution  beyond  the 
limits  to  i^hich  it  was  applicable. 

Mr.  Webster.  It  comes  to  this,  then,  that  the  Constitution  is  to  be  extended  as  far 
as  practicable;  but  how  far  that  is  is  to  be  decided  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  therefore  he  is  to  have  absolute  and  despotic  power.  He  is  the  judge  of 
what  is  suitable  and  what  is  unsuitable,  and  what  he  thinks  is  suitable  is  suitable, 
and  what  he  thinks  unsuitable  is  unsuitable.  He  is  ^'  omnis  in  hoc;''  and  what  is  this 
but  to  say  in  general  terms  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  govern  this 
Territory  as  he  sees  fit  till  Congress  makes  further  provision?  Now,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what  principle  of  the  Constitution  he  supposes 
suitable,  what  discrimination  he  can  draw  between  suitable  and  unsuitable,  which 
he  proposes  to  follow,  I  shall  be  instructed.  Let  me  say  that  in  this  general  sense 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  extending  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution  is  extended 
over  the  United  States  and  over  nothing  else,  and  can  extend  over  nothing  else.  It 
can  not  be  extended  over  anything  except  over  the  old  States  and  the  new  States 
that  shall  come  in  hereafter,  when  they  do  come  in.  There  is  a  want  of  accuracy 
of  ideas  in  this  respect  that  is  quite  remarkable  among  eminent  gentlemen,  and 
especially  professional  and  judicial  gentlemen.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  the  habeas  corpus,  and  every  principle  designed  to  protect 
personal  liberty  is  extended  by  force  of  the  Constitution  itself  over  every  new  Ter- 
ritory. That  proposition  can  not  be  maintained  at  all.  How  do  you  arrive  at  it  by 
any  reasoning  or  deduction?  It  can  be  only  arrived  at  by  the  loosest  of  all  possible 
constnictions.  It  is  said  this  must  be  so,  else  the  right  of  the  habeas  corpus  would 
be  lost.  Undoubtedly  these  rights  must  be  conferred  by  law  before  they  can  be 
enjoyed  m  a  Territory. 

Sir,  if  the  hopes  of  some  gentlemen  were  realized,  and  Cuba  were  to  become  a 
posBession  of  the  United  States  by  cession,  does  anybody  suppose  that  the  habeas 
corpus  and  the  trial  by  jury  would  be  established  in  it  by  the  mere  act  of  cession? 
Why  more  than  election  laws  and  the  political  franchises,  or  popular  franchises? 
Sir,  the  whole  authority  of  Congress  on  this  subject  is  embraced  in  that  very  short 
provision  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
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respecting  the  Territories  of  the  United  States.  The  word  is  Territories;  for  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution  looked  to  no  new  acquisitions 
to  form  new  Territories.  But  as  they  have  been  acquired  from  time  to  time,  new 
Territories  have  been  regarded  as  coming  under  that  general  provision  for  making 
rules  for  Territories.  We  have  never  had  a  Territory  governed  as  the  United  States 
are  governed.  The  legislature  and  the  judiciary  of  Territories  have  always  been 
established  by  a  law  of  Congress.  I  do  not  say  that  while  we  sit  here  to  make  laws 
for  these  Territories,  we  are  not  bound  by  every  one  of  those  great  principles  which 
are  intended  as  general  securities  for  public  liberty.  But  they  do  not  exist  in  Ter- 
ritories till  introduced  by  the  authority  of  Congress.  These  prmciples  do  not.  proprio 
vigore,  apply  to  any  one  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  because  that  Terri- 
tory, while  a  Territory,  does  not  become  a  part,  and  is  no  part,  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  rise,  not  to  detain  the  Senate  to  any  considerable  extent,  but  to 
make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  proposition  first  advanced  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  fully  indorsed  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and  partly  indorsed  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not 
extend  to  the  Territories.  That  is  the  point.  I  am  very  happy,  sir,  to  hear  this 
proposition  thus  asserted,  for  it  will  have  the  effect  of  narrowing  very  greatly  the 
controversy  between  the  North  and  the  South,  as  it  regards  the  slavery  question  in 
connection  with  the  Territories.  It  is  an  implied  admission  on  the  part  of  those 
gentlemen  that,  if  the  Constitution  does  extend  to  the  Territories,  the  South  will  be 
protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  property — ^that  it  will  be  under  the  shield  of  the 
Constitution.  You  can  put  no  other  interpretation  upon  the  proposition  which  the 
gentlemen  have  made  than  that  the  Constitution  does  not  extend  to  the  Territories. 

Then  the  simple  question  is,  Does  the  Constitution  extend  to  the  Territories,  or 
does  it  not  extend  to  them?  Why,  the  Constitution  interpiets  itself.  It  pronounces 
itself  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Webster.  What  land? 

Mr.  Calhoun.  The  land;  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  are  a  part  of  the 
land.  It  is  the  supreme  law,  not  within  the  limits  of  the  States  of  this  Union  merely, 
but  wherever  our  flag  waves — wherever  our  authority  goes,  the  Constitution  in  part 
goes,  not  all  its  provisions,  certainly,  but  all  its  suitable  provisions.  W^hy,  can  we 
have  any  authority  beyond  the  Constitution?  I  put  the  question  solemnly  to  gentle- 
men: If  the  Constitution  does  not  go  there,  how  are  we  to  have  any  authority  or 
jurisdiction  whatever?  Is  not  Congress  the  creature  of  the  Constitution?  Does  it 
not  hold  its  existence  upon  the  tenure  of  the  continuance  of  the  Constitution,  and 
would  it  not  be  annihilated  upon  the  destruction  of  that  instrument,  and  the  con- 
sequent dissolution  of  this  confederacy?  And  shall  we,  the  creature  of  the  Consti- 
tution, pretend  that  we  have  any  authority  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Constitution? 
Sir,  we  were  told  a  few  days  since  that  the  courts  of  the  United  States  had  made  a 
decision  that  the  Constitution  did  not  extend  to  the  Territories  without  an  act  of 
Congress.  I  confess  that  I  was  incredulous,  and  I  am  still  incredulous  that  any 
tribunal,  pretending  to  have  a  knowledge  of  our  s)r8tem  of  government,  as  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  ought  to  have,  could  have  pronounced  such  a  monstrous  judg- 
ment. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  an  error  which  has  been  unjustly  attributed 
to  them ;  but  if  they  have  made  such  a  decision  as  that,  I  for  one  say  that  it  ought 
not  and  never  can  be  respected.  The  Territories  belong  to  us;  they  are  ours;  that 
is  to  say,  they  are  the  property  of  the  thirty  States  of  the  Union;  and  we,  as  the 
representatives  of  those  thirty  States,  have  the  right  to  exercise  all  that  authority  and 
jurisdiction  which  ownership  carries  with  it. 

Sir,  there  are  some  questions  that  do  not  admit  of  lengthened  discussion.  This 
is  one  of  them.  The  mere  statement  is  sufficient  to  carry  conviction  with  it 
And  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  gentlemen  acknowledge  that  if  the  Constitution  is  there 
we  are  under  its  shield.    The  South  wants  no  higher  ground  to  stand  upon.    The 
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gentlemen  have  pat  as  apon  high  ground  by  the  admiesion  that  their  only  means 
of  patting  their  claims  above  ours  is  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  Constitution  in 
Califomiaand  New  Mexico.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  I  say,  in  part  indorsed 
the  proposition.  He  qualified  it,  however,  by  saying  that  all  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  that  insimment  must  be  regarded  as  having  application  to  the  Territories. 
Now,  is  there  a  more  fundamental  principle  than  that  the  States  of  which  this  Federal 
Union  is  composed  have  a  community  of  interest  in  all  that  belongs  to  the  Union  in 
its  federative  charactei^  And  that  the  territory  of  the  United  States  belongs  to  the 
Union  in  that  capacity  is  declared  by  the  Constitution,  and  that  there  shall  be,  in 
all  respects,  perfect  equality  among  all  the  members  of  the  Confederacy.  There  is 
no  principle  more  distinctly  set  forth  than  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  in 
isLVOT  of  one  section  over  another,  and  that  the  Constitution  shall  have  no  halfway 
operation  in  regard  to  one  portion  of  the  Union,  while  it  shall  have  full  force  and 
effect  in  reoiard  to  another  portion. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  this.  I  will  only  listen,  if  gentlemen  choose  to  go  on,  in 
order  to  discover  by  what  ingenuity  they  can  make  out  their  case.  It  is  a  mere 
asBomption  to  say  that  the  Constitution  does  not  extend  to  the  Territories.  Let  the 
gentlemen  prove  their  assumption.  I  hold  the  course  of  the  whole  of  this  debate  to 
be  triumphant  to  us.  We  are  placed  upon  higher  ground;  we  have  a  narrower  ques- 
tion to  defend;  and  it  will  be  understood  by  the  community  that  we  are  nonsuited 
only  by  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  Constitution  in  the  Territories. 

Mr.  Webotbh.  The  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina  alludes  to  some  decision 
of  the  United  States  courts  as  affirming  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
does  not  extend  to  the  Territories,  and  he  says  that  with  regard  to 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  state  my  position  exactly  right.  I  said 
I  was  told  a  few  days  since  that  they  had  so  decided,  but  that  I  was  incredulous  of 
the  fact. 

Mr.  Webster.  I  can  remove  the  gentleman's  incredulity  very  easily,  for  I  can 
assure  him  that  the  same  thing  has  been  decided  by  the  United  States  courts  over 
and  over  again  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  the  gentleman  mention  a  case  in  which 
such  a  decision  was  given. 

Mr.  Webster.  Upon  a  few  moments'  consideration  I  could  mention  a  number  of 
cases.  The  Constitution,  as  the  gentleman  contends,  extends  over  the  Territories. 
How  does  it  get  there?  I  am  surprised  to  hear  a  gentleman  so  distinguished  as  a 
strict  constructionist  affirming  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  extends  to 
the  Territories  without  showing  us  any  clause  in  the  Constitution  in  any  way  leading 
to  that  result,  and  to  hear  the  gentleman  maintaining  that  position  without  showing 
us  any  way  in  w^hich  such  a  result  could  be  inferred  increases  my  surprise. 

One  idea  further  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  extending  over  the  Terrttories  and  no  other  law  existing  there!  Why,  I  beg 
to  know  how  any  government  could  proceed,  without  any  other  authority  existing 
there  than  such  as  is  created  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States?  Does  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  settle  titles  to  land?  Does  it  regulate  the  rights 
of  property?  Does  it  fix  the  relations  of  parent  and  child,  guardian  and  ward?  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  establishes  what  the  gentleman  calls  a  confedera- 
tion for  certain  great  purposes,  leaving  all  the  great  mass  of  laws  which  is  to  govern 
society  to  derive  their  existence  from  State  enactments.  That  is  the  just  view  of  the 
state  of  things  under  the  Constitution.  And  a  State  or  a  Territory  that  has  no  law 
but  such  as  it  derives  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  must  be  entirely 
without  any  State  or  Territorial  government.  The  honorable  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  conversant  with  the  subject  as  he  must  be,  from  his  long  experience  in  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  Grovemment,  must  know  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  have  established  principles  in  regard  to  the  Territories  that  are  utterly  repug- 
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lumt  to  the  Constitutioii.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  provided  for 
them  an  independent  judiciary;  for  the  judge  of  every  court  of  the  United  States 
holds  his  office  upon  the  tenure  of  good  behavior.  Will  the  gentleman  say  that  in 
any  court  established  in  the  Territories  the  judge  holds  his  office  in  that  way?  He 
holds  it  for  a  term  of  years,  and  is  removable  at  Executive  discretion.  How  did  we 
govern  Louisiana  before  it  was  a  State?  Did  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  exist  in 
Louisiana  during  its  Territorial  existence?  Or  the  right  to  trial  by  jury?  Who  ever 
heard  of  trial  by  jury  there  before  the  law  creating  the  Territorial  government  gave 
the  right  to  trial  by  jury?  No  one.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  new 
light  now  to  be  thrown  upon  the  history  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Government  in 
relation  to  that  matter.  When  new  territory  has  been  acquired  it  has  always  been 
subject  to  the  laws  of  Congress,  to  such  law  as  Congress  thought  proper  to  pass  for 
its  immediate  government,  for  its  government  during  its  territorial  existence,  during 
the  preparatory  state  in  which  it  was  to  remain  until  it  was  ready  to  come  into  the 
Union  as  one  of  the  family  of  States. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina  argues  that  the  Constitution  declares 
itself  to  be  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that  therefore  it  must  extend  over  the  Territo- 
ries. ''The  land,''  I  take  it,  means  the  land  over  which  the  Constitution  is  estab- 
lished, or,  in  other  words,  it  means  the  States  united  under  the  Constitution.  Bat 
does  not  the  gentleman  see  at  once  that  that  ailment  would  prove  a  great  deal  too 
much?  The  Constitution  no  more  says  that  the  Constitution  itself  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  than  it  says  that  the  laws  of  Congress  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  It  declares  that  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  Congress  passed 
under  it  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  The  laws  of  Congress  made  in  pursuance  of  its  provisions. 

Mr.  Webster.  Well,  I  suppose  the  revenue  laws  are  made  in  pursuance  of  its  pro- 
visions; but,  according  to  the  gentleman's  reasoning,  the  Constitution  extends  over 
the  Territories  as  the  supreme  law,  and  no  legislation  on  the  subjec^t  is  necessary. 
This  would  be  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  moment  territory  is  attached  to  the 
United  States,  all  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  become  the  governing  will  of  men's  conduct,  and  of  the  rights  of 
property,  because  they  are  declared  to  be  the  law  of  the  land — the  law^s  of  Congrese 
being  the  supreme  law  as  well  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Sir,  this  is 
a  course  of  reasoning  that  can  not  be  maintained.  The  Crown  of  England  often 
makes  conquests  of  territory.  Who  ever  heard  it  contended  that  the  constitution  of 
England,  or  the  supreme  power  of  Parliament,  because  it  is  the  law  of  the  land, 
extended  over  the  territory  thus  acquired,  until  made  to  do  so  by  a  special  act  of 
Parliament?  The  whole  history  of  colonial  conquest  shows  entirely  the  reverse. 
Until  provision  is  made  by  act  of  Parliament  for  a  civil  government,  the  temtory  is 
held  as  a  military  acquisition.  It  is  subject  to  the  control  of  Parliament,  and  Parlia- 
ment may  make  all  laws  that  they  deem  proper  and  necessary  to  be  made  for  its 
government;  but  until  such  provision  is  made,  the  territory  is  not  under  the  dominion 
of  English  law.  And  it  is  exactly  upon  the  same  principle  that  territories  coming 
to  belong  to  the  United  States  by  acquisition  or  by  cession,  as  we  have  no  jus  coro- 
nse,  remain  to  be  made  subject  to  the  operation  of  our  supreme  law  by  an  enactment 
of  Congress.' 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  shall  be  extremely  brief  in  noticing  the  arguments  of  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and,  I  trust,  decisive.  His  first  objection  is,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  that  I  show  no  authority  by  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
extended  to  the  Territories.    How  does  Congress  get  any  power  over  the  Territories? 

Mr.  Webster.  It  is  granted  in  the  Constitution  in  so  many  words — ^the  power  to 
make  laws  for  the  government  of  the  Territories. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Well,  then,  the  proposition  that  the  Constitution  does  not  extend 
to  the  Territories  is  Mae  to  that  extent.    How  else  does  Congress  obtain  the  l^:isla- 
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tive  power  over  the  Territories?  And  yet  the  honorable  Senator  says  I  assign  no 
reason  for  it.  I  assigned  the  strongest  reason.  If  the  Constitution  does  not  extend 
there,  you  have  no  right  to  legislate  or  to  do  any  act  in  reference  to  the  Territories. 

Well,  as  to  the  next  point.  The  honorable  Senator  states  that  he  was  surprised  to 
hear  from  a  strict  constructionist  the  proposition  that  the  Constitation  extends  itself 
to  the  Territories.  I  certainly  never  contended  that  the  Constitution  was  of  itself 
sufficient  for  the  government  of  Territories  without  the  intervention  of  l(^slative 
enactments.  It  requires  human  agency  everywhere;  it  can  not  extend  itself  within 
the  limits  of  any  State,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  gentleman  speaks  of  it.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  the  supreme  law,  in  obedience  to  which,  and  in  conformity  with  which, 
all  l^islative  enactments  must  be  made.  And  the  proposition  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  extends  to  the  Territories  so  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  them  is  so 
clear  a  proposition  that  even  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  with  his  profound 
talent,  can  not  disprove  it.  I  will  put  the  case  of  some  of  the  n^ative  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.  Congress  can  make  no  law  concerning  religion,  nor  create  titles  of 
nobility.  Can  you  establish  titles  of  nobility  in  California?  If  not,  if  all  the  nega- 
tive provisions  extend  to  the  Territories,  why  not  the  positive?  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  dwell  any  longer  upon  this  point. 

Mr.  Webotkr.  The  precise  question  is  whether  a  Territory,  while  it  remains  in  a 
territorial  state,  is  a  part  of  the  United  States.  I  maintain  it  is  not  And  there  is 
no  stronger  proof  of  what  has  been  the  idea  of  the  Government  in  this  respect  than 
that  to  which  I  have  alluded  and  which  has  drawn  the  honorable  member's  attention. 
Now,  let  us  see  how  it  stands.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  declared 
by  the  Constitution  to  be  "  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court  and  in  such  inferior  courts 
as  Congress  shall  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.''  The  whole  judicial 
power,  therefore,  of  the  United  States  is  in  these  courts.  And  the  Constitution 
declares  that  ''all  the  judges  of  these  courts  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior."  Then  the  gentleman  must  admit  that  the  legislation  of  Congress  hereto- 
fore has  not  been  altogether  in  error;  that  these  Territorial  courts  do  not  constitute  a 
part  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  because  the  whole  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  is  to  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as 
Congress  shall  establish,  and  the  judges  of  all  these  courts  are  to  have  a  life  tenure 
under  the  law;  and  we  do  not  give  such  tenure,  nor  never  did,  to  the  judges  of  these 
Territorial  courts.  That  has  gone  on  the  presumption  and  true  idea,  I  suppose,  that 
the  Territories  are  not  even  part  of  the  United  States,  but  are  subject  to  their  legisla- 
tion. Well,  where  do  they  get  this  power  of  legislation?  Why,  I  have  already 
stated  that  the  Constitution  says  ''  the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting,  the  territory  or  other  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States,"  and  it  is  under  that  clause  only  that  the  legislation 
of  Congress  in  respect  to  the  Territories  has  been  conducted.  And  it  is  apparent 
from  our  history  that  no  other  provision  was  intended  for  Territorial  Government, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  highly  probable,  I  think  certain,  that  no  acquisition  of  foreign 
territory  was  ever  contemplated. 

And  again,  there  is  another  remarkable  instance.  The  honorable  gentleman  and 
his  friends  who  act  with  him  on  these  subjects  hold  that  the  power  of  internal 
improvement  within  the  United  States  does  not  belong  to  Congress.  They  deny  that 
we  can  pass  any  law  for  internal  improvements  within  any  State  of  this  Union,  while 
they  all  admit  that  the  moment  we  get  out  of  the  States  into  a  Territory  we  can 
make  just  as  much  improvement  as  we  choose.  There  is  not  an  honorable  gentle- 
man on  that  side  of  the  Chamber  who  has  not,  time  and  again,  voted  money  out  of 
the  public  Treasury  for  internal  improvements  out  of  the  Union  in  Territories,  under 
the  conception  that,  under  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  to  which  I  have 
referred,  they  do  not  constitute  any  portion  of  the  Union — that  they  are  not  parts  of 
the  Union. 
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Sir,  there  is  no  end  to  illustrationfl  that  might  be  brought  upon  this  subject.  Oar 
history  is  full  of  them.  Our  history  is  uniform  in  its  course.  It  began  with  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana.  It  went  on  after  Florida  became  a  part  of  the  Union.  In 
all  cases,  under  all  circumstances,  by  every  proceeding  of  Congress  on  the  subject, 
and  by  all  judicature  on  the  subject,  it  has  been  held  that  Territories  belonging  to 
the  United  States  were  to  be  governed  by  a  constitution  of  their  own,  framed  by  a 
convention,  and  in  approving  that  constitution  the  legislation  of  Congreas  was  not 
necessarily  confined  to  those  principles  that  bind  it  when  it  is  exercised  in  paBsing 
laws  for  the  United  States  itself.    But,  sir,  I  take  leave  of  the  subject 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Mr.  President,  a  few  words.  First,  as  to  the  judiciary.  If  Con- 
gress has  decided  the  judiciary  of  the  Territories  to  be  part  of  the  judiciary  under 
the  United  States,  Congress  has  decided  wrong.  It  may  be  that  it  is  a  part  of  the 
judiciary  of  the  United  States,  though  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Webster  (in  his  seat).  Nor  I. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Again,  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Maasachusetta  says  that  the 
Territories  are  not  a  part  of  the  United  States — are  not  of  the  United  States.  I  had 
supposed  that  all  the  Territories  were  a  part  of  the  United  States.    They  are  called  so. 

Mr.  Webster  (in  his  seat).  Never. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  At  all  events,  they  belong  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Webster  (still  in  his  seat).  That  is  another  thing.  The  colonies  of  England 
belong  to  England,  but  they  are  not  a  part  of  England. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Whatever  belongs  to  the  United  States  they  have  authority  over, 
and  England  has  authority  over  whatever  belongs  to  her.  We  can  have  no  authority 
over  anything  that  does  not  belong  to  the  United  States,  I  care  not  in  what  light  it 
may  be  placed. 

But,  sir,  as  to  the  other  point  raised  by  the  Senator — internal  improvements.  The 
Senator  says  there  is  not  a  member  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  but  what  has  voted 
to  appropriate  money  out  of  the  public  Treasury  for  internal  improvements  in  the 
Territories.  I  know  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  gentlemen  on  this  side  have 
voted  to  appropriate  money  out  of  the  public  Treasury  for  improvements  in  Terri- 
tories, upon  the  principle  of  ownership;  that  the  land  in  the  Territories  in  which 
improvements  are  made  has  an  increased  value  in  proportion  to  the  sums  appropri- 
ated, fOid  the  appropriations  have  in  every  case  been  given  in  alternate  sections. 
But  many  gentlemen  here  have  utterly  denied  our  right  to  make  them  under  that 
form.  But  that  question  comes  under  another  category  altogether.  It  comes  under 
the  category  whether  we  have  a  right  to  appropriate  funds  out  of  the  common 
Treasury  at  all  for  internal  improvements. 

Sir,  I  repeat  it,  that  the  proposition  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
extends  to  the  Territories  is  so  plain  a  one  and  its  opposite — I  say  it  with  all  respects 
is  so  absurd  a  one  that  the  strongest  intellect  can  not  maintain  it.  And  I  repeat 
that  the  gentlemen  acknowledge,  by  implication,  if  not  more  than  that,  that  the 
extension  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  the  Territories  would  be  a  shield 
to  the  iSouth  upon  the  question  in  controversy  between  us  and  them.  I  hold  it  to  be 
a  most  important  concession.  It  narrows  the  ground  of  controversy  between  us. 
We  then  can  not  be  deprived  of  our  equal  participation  in  those  Territories  with- 
out l)eing  depriveil  of  the  advantages  and  rights  which  the  Constitution  gives  us. 
(Appendix  to  Cong.  Globe,  vol.  20,  pp.  272-274.) 
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IHB  FBOcBSBnrcw  nr  ooiroKsss  dubdto  thb  PAsaaiOB  of  the  bill  pbo- 

YIDnrG  FOB  THB  PATXBHT  OF  THB  PUBCHABE  PBICB  OF  ALASKA,  WHBBBIir 
THB  HOUSB  BBQUIBBD  THB  BBBATE  ABB  BIBCUTIVB  TO  BBOOOBIZB  ABB 
BE8PBCT  THB  BIGHT  OF  THB  HOUBB  TO  PABTIdPATB  IB  THB  DBTBBMDIA- 
TIOB  OF  THB  QUBBTIOB  WHBTHBB  OB  HOT  A  GE88I0B  OF  FOBBIGN  TBBBI- 
TOBT  TO  THB  UVITBD  8TATBB  8HALL  BB  A88BBTBB  TO  BT  THB  BOVBBBIGB 
PEOPLE  OF  THE   VBITEB  8TATE8. 

In  my  report  on  "The  status,  etc.,"  submitted  February  12,  1900,* 
reference  was  made  to  the  proposition  that,  in  order  to  complete  the 
cession  of  territory  from  another  sovereign  to  the  United  States,  it  is 
necessar}^  to  secure  the  assent  of  the  sovereign  of  the  United  States  to 
such  transfer;  that  sovereignty  in  the  United  States  is  vested  in  the 
people,  and  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people  is  to  be  declared  by 
the  Congress  and  can  not  be  declared  by  the  military  authority  nor  the 
treaty -making  power  of  this  Government.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  always  asserted  its  high  prerogative  respecting  this  matter 
and  insisted  upon  its  being  recognized.  It  would  seem  that  ample 
justification  for  such  insistence  is  found  in  propounding  the  question. 
How  can  the  will  of  the  sovereign  people  of  the  United  States  be 
ascertained  except  by  the  action  of  Congress,  in  which  the  House  must 
participate? 

There  is  also  an  additional  reason,  of  gi*eat  importance,  why  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  participate  in  determining  whether 
or  not  a  proposed  cession  of  territory  should  be  accepted,  to  which 
attention  is  directed  by  a  discussion  now  in  progress  in  this  country. 
It  is  asserted  by  no  inconsiderable  number  of  people  that  a  treaty 
providing  for  the  cession  of  foreign  territory  to  the  United  States 
being  ratified  by  the  Senate,  signed  by  the  Executive,  ratifications 
exchanged  and  the  treaty  proclaimed,  ipsofacto^  the  revenue  laws  of 
the  United  States  are  so  modified  that  the  products  of  the  territory  to 
which  the  treaty  relates  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  free  from  custom  duties.  The  Constitution  provides 
(art  1,  see.  7,  cl.  1): 

All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  respect  of  this  provision  of  the  Constitution,  The  Federalist  says 
(No.  58,  pp.  269-270,  ed.  1852): 

The  House  of  Representatives  can  not  only  refuse,  but  they  alone  can  propose,  the 
supplies  requisite  for  the  support  of  Government.  They,  in  a  word,  hold  the  purse — 
that  powerful  instrument  by  which  we  behold,  in  the  history  of  the  British  consti- 
tution, an  infant  and  humble  representation  of  the  people,  graduall}  enlarging  the 
sphere  of  its  activity  and  importance,  and  finally  reducing,  as  far  as  it  seems  to  have 
wished,  all  the  overgrown  prerogatives  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Government. 
Thi8X)ower  over  the  purse  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  the  most  complete  and  effectual 
weapon  with  which  any  constitution  can  arm  the  immediate  representatives  of  the 
people  for  obtaining  a  redress  of  every  grievance  and  for  carrying  into  effect  every 
just  and  salutary  measure. 


*  ^in/e,  page  37. 
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Is  not  this  great  power  of  the  House  of  Representatives  rendered 
nugatory  if  the  treaty-making  power,  in  which  the  House  does  not 
participate,  may  exempt  from  the  operations  of  the  revenue  laws  orig- 
inating in  the  House  the  products  of  territory  which  the  House  con- 
templated and  declared  should  be  subject  to  said  laws? 

The  fact  that  such  modification  of  the  revenue  laws  arises  by  impli- 
cation from  the  cession  or  is  incidental  thereto,  does  not  avoid  the 
force  of  this  important  provision  of  the  Constitution.  If  the  treaty- 
making  power  may  properly  exercise  this  authority  inferentially  or 
incidentally,  it  may  exercise  it  directly  and  enter  into  such  reciprocity 
treaties  respecting  trade  and  commerce  with  foreign  countries  as  it 
sees  fit  to  do,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  is  powerless  to  prevent 
such  action. 

The  report  on  "The  status,  etc.,"  submitted  February  12,  1900, 
contained  the  following: 

The  subject  was  again  before  Congrees  when  the  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  purchase  of  Alaska  was  under  consideration,  and  was  disposed  of  by  the  House 
accepting  from  a  conference  committee  a  preamble  reciting  that  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  "  that  the  United  States  shall  accept  of  such  cession  *  *  *  can  not  be 
carried  into  full  force  and  effect  except  by  legislation,  to  which  the  consent  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  is  necessary."     (15  U.  S.  Stat.,  198. ) 

The  report  of  the  conference  committee  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  and  thereby  Congress  declares  that  the  cession  of  territory  to  the 
United  States  must  be  effected  by  legislative  enactment;  that  is,  the  assent  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  must  be  secured. 

The  House  of  Representatives  through  all  our  history  has  guarded 
wkh  vigilance  its  constitutional  right  to  participate  in  the  declai*ation 
of  the  will  of  the  sovereign  people  of  the  United  States  in  all  matters 
which  by  the  Constitution  are  subjected  to  the  legislative  branch  of 
this  Government.  A  review  of  all  the  instances  in  which  the  House 
has  asserted  this  right  would  constitute  a  volume;  therefore,  I  select 
the  instance  of  Alaska,  for  the  proceedings  therein  contain  reviews  of 
many  former  instances. 

When  the  bill  making  an  appropriation  for  the  purchase  price  of 
Alaska  was  reported  for  passage,  Mr.  Loughridge,  of  Iowa,  moved  to 
amend  by  inserting  the  following  as  a  substitute: 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1867,  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  by  the  terms  of  which  it  was  stipulated 
that,  in  consideration  of  the  cession  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  the  United  States 
of  certain  territory  therein  described,  the  United  States  should  pay  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  the  sum  of  $7,200,000  in  coin;  and  whereas  it  was  further  stipulated  in 
said  treaty  that  the  United  States  shall  accept  of  such  cession,  and  that  certain 
inhabitants  of  said  territory  shall  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and  whereas  the  subjects  thus  embraced 
in  the  stipulations  of  said  treaty  are  among  the  subjects  which,  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  are  submitted  to  the  power  of  Ck>ngre8S,  and  over  which  Con- 
gress has  exclusive  jurisdiction;  and  it  being  for  such  reason  neoeesary  that  the  con- 
sent  of  Congress  should  be  given  to  the  said  treaty  before  the  same  can  have  full 
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force  and  effect,  having  taken  into  consideration  the  said  treaty  and  approving  of  the 
stipalations  therein.    To  the  end  that  the  same  may  he  carried  in^o  effect:  Therefore, 
Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted^  That  the  assent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  the  stipulations 
of  said  treaty.     (Cong.  Globe,  2d  sess.  40th  Cong.,  part  4,  p.  3621.) 

Mr.  Loughridge  supported  his  proposal  with  marked  ability,  advanc- 
ing with  other  arguments  the  following: 

I  shall  leave  the  question  of  the  physical  character  of  this  territory  and  its  value 
to  others  better  informed  than  I  am  on  that  question.  There  is  another  question 
involved  of  far  more  importance,  one  before  which  the  question  of  the  value  of  this 
territory  sinks  into  utter  insignificance,  a  question  more  important  than  which  has 
never  been  discussed  within  these  walls.  That  question,  sir,  is  in  relation  to  the 
rights,  the  powers,  and  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  one  of  the  departments  of  this  Government.  That  question  is  directly 
involved  in  this  case,  and  to  that  I  propose  to  direct  my  remarks;  and  so  far  as  that 
qnestion  is  concerned  it  makes  no  difference  whether  this  territory  is  a  worthless, 
frozen  waste  of  eternal  ice  and  snow  or  whether  it  is  a  fertile,  blooming,  fruitful  gar- 
den. Upon  this  question  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  haa 
said  but  little  in  his  remarks  in  favor  of  this  bill,  and  I  say  in  all  candor  that  I  am 
unable  to  gather  from  the  report  of  the  committee  or  from  the  speech  of  the  chair- 
man what  the  opinion  of  the  committee  or  of  the  chairman  is  in  relation  to  the 
extent  of  the  treaty-making  |)ower  as  vested  in  the  President  or  in  relation  to  the 
constitutional  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  House  in  connection  with  treaties. 

An  attempt  is  being  made,  through  the  means  of  the  treaty-making  power,  to  con- 
centrate almost  all  of  the  power  of  this  Government  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  And  this  proposition  is,  if  adopted,  a 
long  step  in  that  direction.  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  sir,  that  if,  without  any  explanation, 
disaffirman(^,  or  protest,  we  make  this  appropriation,  we  shall,  so  far  as  this  House 
can  do  it,  have  surrendered  practically  all  the  power  of  the  Government  into  the 
hands  of  the  treaty-making  department  and  reduced  this  House  to  the  position  of  an 
involuntary  agent  of  that  power,  with  no  discretion  but  to  carry  out  its  expressed  will. 
That  we  are  rapidly  drifting  in  that  direction  it  seems  to  me  must  be  apparent  to  the 
most  casual  ol)8erver.  By  substituting  a  foreign  government  or  an  Indian  tribe  in 
place  of  this  House,  on  the  principle  claimed  by  the  Executive,  there  is  nothing 
within  the  whole  scope  of  the  legislative  powers  of  the  Government  that  can  not  be 
done  without  the  consent  or  intervention  of  this  House.  I  defy  any  gentleman  to 
point  out  a  single  act  of  legislation  that  can  not  l)e  done  through  and  by  the  treaty- 
making  power  if  we  admit  that  power  to  the  extent  claime<l  by  the  Executive. 
««««««« 

From  the  course  of  the  Executive  in  this  case  it  is  clearly  his  opinion  and  that  of 
his  advisers  that  Congress  has  in  no  case  any  discretion  in  relation  to  passing  the  laws 
necessary  to  carry  treaties  into  effect;  but  that  when  a  treaty  is  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  ratified  by  the  Senate  it  is  the  <luty  of  this  House  then  to  recognize  it  as  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  and  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  to  carry  it  into  effect,  what- 
ever may  be  the  nature  or  character  of  its  stipulations  and  regardless  of  the  views  of 
Congress  as  to  its  expediency  or  its  bearing  upon  the  public  good.  That  the  President 
has  the  power,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  purchase  territory  from  foreign 
]jowers  to  any  extent  and  annex  such  territory  to  and  make  it  a  part  of  this  Govern- 
ment and  make  all  its  inhabitants  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  to  appropriate 
for  such  purpose  such  sums  of  money  as  he  may  see  fit;  that  this  may  be  done  by 
secret  treaty,  without  any  authority  or  consent  from  Congress,  and  that  after  such 
treaty  is  consummated  Congress  has  no  control  whatever  over  the  matter,  but  must, 
without  question  or  hesitation,  appropriate  the  money  required  and  pass  all  necessary 
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laws  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect;  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  extent  of  this  power. 

It  may  extend  to  the  purchase  of  the  whole  continent,  British  America,  Mexico, 

Weet  India  Islands,  and  thus  insure  the  destruction  of  our  Government. 

Sir,  as  one  of  the  Representatives  of  the  people  upon  this  floor  I  here  enter  my 

earnest  and  solemn  protest  a^inst  this  monstrous  assumption — this  fatal  political 

heresy.     If  this  doctrine  is  to  prevail,  then,  sir,  this  House  is  but  a  useless  appendage 

to  the  (fovernment,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  might  as  well  be  abolished.    Can 

any  gentleman  upon  this  floor  go  home  to  his  constituents  and  tell  them  that  he  has 

agreed  to  the  surrender  of  his  rights,  his  power,  and  his  dignity  as  a  member  of  this 

House,  and  the  surrender  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people  through  their 

Representatives  upon  this  floor  to  be  heard  upon  as  important  questions  as  are 

involved  in  the  unlimite<i  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  our  Government  and  the 

unlimited  increase  of  our  already  crushing  debt? 

******* 

I  hold  the  true  doctrine  and  the  law  in  relation  to  the  treaty-making  power  to  be 
that  which  the  House  decla  "ed  in  1795;  that  while  the  treaty-making  power  is 
vested  in  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  while 
the  House  has  no  agency  in  making  treaties,  yet  when  a  treaty  contains  stipulations 
in  relation  to  subjects  which  by  the  Constitution  are  submitted  to  Congress,  the  treaty 
must  depend  for  its  execution  upon  laws  to  be  passed  by  Congress,  and  that  in  all 
such  cases  it  is  the  prerogative  and  the  duty  of  Congress  to  deliberate,  to  take  into 
view  all  of  the  considerations  bearing  upon  the  question,  and  to  act  upon  it  according 
to  their  judgment  of  the  interests  of  the  Government  and  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
and  either  {)ass  the  necessary  laws,  and  thus  give  the  treaty  vitality  and  effect,  or 
refuse  to  pass  them,  as  in  their  opinion  the  public  good  requires. 

Take  the  case  now  before  the  House:  The  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  made  a  treaty  of  purchase  with  Russia  whereby  that  power  agreed  to 
transfer  to  the  United  States  certain  territory,  in  consideration  of  which  territory 
the  United  States  agrees  to  pay  Russia  $7,200,000  in  gold.  This  treaty  was  ratified 
by  both  powers  and  ratifications  exchanged.  And  Congress  is  now  asked  to  enact  a 
law  for  the  appropriation  of  the  necessary  money  and  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect 
Now,  if  the  d(K'trine  I  have  referred  to,  and  to  which  I  object,  is  correct,  and  if 
without  any  leginlation  by  Congress  the  treaty  is  effective,  clothed  with  vitality  and 
the  law  of  the  land,  then  no  laws  of  Congress  are  necessary,  and  the  treaty  itself  is 
a  sufiicient  law  for  the  appropriation  of  the  money.  Sir,  the  application  to  Congress 
for  the  passage*  of  a  law  for  the  appropriation  of  the  money  and  to  carry  the  treaty 
into  effect  is  a  clear  and  conclusive  demonstration  of  the  error  and  the  unsoundness 
of  the  doctrine  claimed  by  those  who  regard  this  negotiation  as  perfected  and  bind- 
ing without  the  action  of  Congress. 

******* 

I  trust,  sir,  that  but  few  will  be  found  upon  this  floor  willing  to  consent  to  a  doc- 
trine HO  dangerouH,  willing  to  yield  up  the  authority  and  prerogatives  of  this  House 
vested  in  it  by  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  and  which  it  has  always  heretofore 
persistently  maintained.  But  there  is  another  question  involved  in  this  case  in 
addition  to  that  of  the  appropriation  of  the  money,  and  one  of  equal  importance  and 
interest,  and  that  is  as  to  the  power  of  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  or  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  by  treaty,  to  extend  the  area  of  our  Government  and  bring  into  its  jurisdic- 
tion foreign  countries  and  foreign  peoples.  This  power  I  deny.  I  do  not  claim  that 
the  Constitution  has  vested  this  power  in  Con  ^ress  in  express  terms.  As  I  read  that 
instrument  it  is  silent  on  the  subject.  Such  power  is  not  by  that  instrument  given 
to  any  department  of  the  Government  in  express  terms.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  denying  this  i)ower  to  the  Government.  By  the  laws  of  nations  all  govern- 
ments have  the  right  to  add  to  their  domain  by  purchase  and  by  conquest,  and  I 
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sappoBe  that  our  Government  has  this  right,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  the  same  as  the 
right  of  self^lefense — ^the  right  to  do  what  is  necessary  for  its  own  existence. 

Jefferson,  I  believe,  placed  the  power  to  purchase  Louisiana  upon  the  law  of 
necessity,  of  self-preservation.  Many  of  our  greatest  statenmen  have  place<l  it  upon 
the  clause  in  the  Constitution  giving  Congress  the  power  to  admit  new  States  into 
the  Union.  But  from  whatever  source  the  power  is  derived,  I  deny  that  it  belongs 
to  or  is  vested  in  the  treaty-making  department,  but  that  it  l)elongs  strictly  to  Con- 
gress. (Congressional  Globe,  second  session,  Fortieth  Congress,  part  4,  pp.  3621, 
3622,  3623.) 

Mr.  Meyers,  of  Pennsylvania,  said: 

I  will  not  for  a  moment  admit  that  the  action  of  the  President  and  Senate  binds 
us  to  complete  any  purchase  of  territory  whatever.  If  the  treaty-making  power 
extended  thus  far  we  should  be  required  to  accept  a  country  although  inhabited  by 
millions  of  slaves,  or  thousands  of  miles  distant,  though  its  religion  were  inclosed  in 
the  Koran,  or  its  people  dwelt  at  the  feet  of  polygamy  and  Imrbarism.  If  Alaska 
could  be  thus  acquired,  why  not  China  or  Japan?  To  state  the  proposition  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  need  not  be  consulted  in  such  an  event  is  its  own  best 
refutation.  It  is  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  committee  with  precedents.  The  House 
of  Representatives  asserted  its  right  in  this  regard,  even  against  the  protest  of  Wash- 
ington, as  early  as  1794,  in  relation  to  the  British  treaty,  and  has  in  no  instances  that 
I  am  aware  of  surrendered  this  right.  Nor  is  the  objection  solely  that  a  grant  of 
money  must  be  made  by  law  before  the  treaty  can  be  carried  to  its  perfet't  consum- 
mation. It  is  for  the  people,  through  their  Representatives,  to  say  whether  from 
locality  or  for  any  cause  an  acquisition  of  territory  is  subversive,  in  their  opinion,  of 
the  interests  or  principles  of  the  Government.     (lb.,  p.  3661.) 

Mr.  Ferriss,  of  New  York,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  had  always  theretofore  insisted  upon  the  necessity 
of  concurrent  action  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  in  the  acquisition  of 
territory  by  the  United  States,  and  carefully  reviewed  the  history  of 
each  acquisition,     (lb.,  p.  3663  et  seq.) 

The  further  debate  in  the  House  on  the  propositions  contained  in 
the  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Loughridge  is  to  be  found  in  the  appen- 
dix to  the  Congressional  Globe,  second  session  Fortieth  Congress, 
part  5.  Arguments  in  support  of  the  substitute  were  delivered  by 
Paine,  of  Wisconsin  (p.  305);  Shellabarger,  of  Ohio  (p.  377);  Price,  of 
Iowa  (p.  380);  Washburn,  of  Wisconsin  (p.  392);  Butler,  of  Massa- 
chusetts (p.  400);  Delano,  of  Ohio  (p.  452);  CuUom,  of  Illinois  (p.  473), 
and  Williams,  of  Pennsylvania  (p.  485).  Arguments  in  opposition  to 
the  substitute  were  offered  by  Pouyn,  of  New  York  (p.  382);  Banks, 
of  Massachusetts  (p.  385);  Maynard,  of  Tennessee  (p.  403);  Stevens,  of 
Pennsylvania  (p.  421),  and  Orth,  of  Indiana  (p.  420). 

The  addresses  in  support  of  the  substitute  are  largely  historical 
reviews  of  the  instances  and  attendant  circumstances  wherein  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  insisted  upon  the  recognition  of  the 
rights  asserted  in  the  substitute.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  abridge 
them  or  adequately  present  the  arguments  advanced  in  abbreviated 
form.  The  address  of  Mr.  CuUom,  then  a  Representative  from  Illi- 
nois and  now  a  Senator  from  that  State,  sets  forth  the  general  argu- 
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ment  in  the  form   most  suitable  for  quotation.     Mr.  CuUom  said 
(App.,  p.  473): 

Is  the  treaty  perfect  and  complete,  or  is  it  onfinished  and  inchoate  and  dependent 
npon  the  very  question  we  are  considering,  namely,  whether  we  shall  make  the 
appropriation? 

I  fully  understand  the  fact  that  Congress  can,  by  mere  force  of  its  own  will,  refose 
to  make  the  appropriation;  but  the  question  is  can  it  do  so  consistent  with  the  honor 
of  the  nation  and  its  constitutional  prerogative^  If  the  treaty  is  perfect  and  com- 
plete, so  that  the  nation  is  bound  and  may  be  held  responsible  by  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment in  case  of  failure  to  make  the  appropriation  and  payment,  then  I  should 
vote  the  appropriation.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not.  The  Russian  Government 
knew  that  the  power  to  raise  revenue  rested  with  Congress.  There  can  be  no  pre- 
tense that  that  Government  was  ignorant  of  the  provisions  of  our  Constitution.  It 
was  well  known  that  Congress  would  have  to  be  invoked,  and  that  that  branch  of 
the  Government  was  free  to  act  as  its  members  might  choose.  It  has  Ijeen  the  settled 
doctrine  of  this  country  ever  since  1794  that  Congress  has  the  right  to  deliberate 
and  carry  out  or  refuse  to  carry  out  a  treaty  as  in  their  judgment  might  be  for  the 
public  good,  when  such  treaty  contained  stipulations  which  depended  upon  Congreae 
for  their  execution.  The  resolution  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Fourth  Congress  asserted  that  doctrine,  and  it  has  been  adhered  to  ever  since. 
I  give  the  resolution: 

^^Resolvedf  That  it  being  declared  by  the  second  section  of  the  second  article  of  the 
Constitution  that '  the  President  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  that  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concur,'  the  House  of  Representatives  do  not  claim  any  agency  in  making  treaties, 
but  that  when  a  treaty  stipulates  regulations  on  any  of  the  subjects  submitted  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  power  of  Congress,  it  must  depend  for  its  execution  as  to  such 
stipulations  on  a  law  or  laws  to  be  passed  by  Congress;  and  it  is  the  constitutional 
right  and  duty  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  all  such  cases  to  deliberate  on  the 
expediency  or  inexpediency  of  carrying  such  treaty  into  effect,  and  to  determine  and 
act  thereon  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  most  conducive  to  the  public  good.'' 

This  resolution  is  explicit  and  clear  in  its  declaration  that  when  a  treaty  stipulates 
regulations  on  any  subject  which  by  the  Constitution  is  submitted  to  the  power  of 
Congress,  in  such  cases  Congress  has  the  right  to  deliberate  on  the  expediency  or 
inexpediency  of  carrying  such  treaty  into  effect. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  if  Congress  has  the  right  to  deliberate  and  vote 
and  pass  whatever  'law  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  a  treaty,  where  by  its  terms 
legislation  is  net^essar^',  as  in  this  case,  an  appropriation  being  necessary  before  the 
terms  of  the  contract  can  be  complied  with  in  paying  the  money  for  the  land,  or  to 
refuse  to  enact  such  legislation,  is  it  not  the  inevitable  conclusion  to  which  you  most 
come  that  such  a  treaty  does  not  l>ecome  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  until  such 
legislation  is  had,  and  that  it  is  a  contract  entered  into  betiveen  the  parties,  but  not 
binding  upon  the  Government  because  it  remains  in  an  inchoate  condition?  Of  what 
consequence  is  the  right  to  deliberate  if  after  all  we  are  bound  at  last  to  come  to  but 
one  conclusion,  and  that  to  do  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  treaty? 
The  resolution  of  1794  is  nonsense  if  it  simply  means  the  House  may  consider  and 
then  vote  as  the  President  and  Senate  desire,  or  even  if  it  means  that  we  may  delib- 
erate and  then  violate  a  contract  which  is  claimed  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
and  to  be  such  a  contract  as  to  give  the  other  party  the  right  to  demand  reparation 
for  a  violation.  The  doctrine  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  resolution  of  1794 
amounts  to  more  than  a  declaration  of  arbitrary  power;  it  amounts  to  a  declaration, 
in  my  judgment,  that  a  treaty  which  requires  the  action  of  Congress  to  carry  it  into 
effect  does  not  become  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  until  such  action  by  Congress 
is  had. 
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Justice  McLean,  in  my  judgment,  took  the  correct  view  of  the  matter  in  his  opinion 
found  in  5  McLean's  Reports,  page  344.     He  say  that — 

*' A  treaty  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  only  when  the  treaty-making  power  can 
carry  it  into  effect  A  treaty  which  stipulates  for  the  payment  of  money  undertakes 
to  do  that  which  the  treaty-making  power  can  not  do;  therefore  the  treaty  is  not  the 
supreme  law  .of  the  land.  To  give  it  the  effect  the  action  of  Congress  is  necessary. 
And  in  this  action  the  Representatives  and  Senators  act  on  their  own  judgment  and 
responsibility,  and  not  on  the  judgment  and  responsibility  of  the  treaty-making 
power.  A  foreign  government  may  be  presumed  to  know  the  power  of  appropriating 
money  belongs  to  Congress.  No  act  of  any  part  of  the  Government  can  be  held  to  be 
a  law  which  has  not  all  the  sanctions  to  make  it  law.'' 

8o,  according  to  this  decision,  the  treaty  with  Russia  for  the  purchase  of  Alaska  is 
not  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  because  it  undertakes  to  do  that  which  it  can  not 
do.  Justice  Marshall  also  entertained  the  same  opinion.  In  2  Peters,  page  258,  he 
says: 

"  Our  Constitution  declares  a  treaty  to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  consequently 
to  be  regarded  in  courts  of  justice  as  equivalent  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  whenever 
it  operates  of  itself,  without  the  aid  of  any  legislative  provision.  But  when  the  terms 
of  the  stipulation  Import  a  contract,  when  either  of  the  {larties  engages  to  perform  a 
particular  act,  the  treaty  addresses  itself  to  the  political,  not  the  judicial,  department, 
and  the  Legislature  must  execute  the  contract  before  it  can  become  a  rule  for  the 
court" 

Then,  if  the  treaty  has  not  yet  become  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  if  we  have 
the  right  to  deliberate  and  are  left  perfectly  free  to  make  the  appropriation  or  refuse 
it,  then  the  question  recurs,  What  ought  we  do  in  reference  to  this  appropriation? 
In  other  words,  ought  we  to  purchase,  pay  for,  and  own  this  territory  now?  I  do 
not  agree  to  the  declaration  that  the  territory  is  worthless.  My  opinion  is  that  some 
day  the  territory  will  be  valuable.  But  do  we  want  it  now,  and  are  we  in  a  condition 
now  to  begin  a  policy  of  acquisition? 

The  House  adopted  the  substitute;  the  bill  was  passed  and  sent  to 
the  Senate.  That  body  amended  the  bill  by  striking  out  the  substitute 
and  returned  it  to  the  House.  The  House  refused  to  concur  in  the 
amendment,  and  a  conference  was  ordered.  The  outcome  of  the  con- 
troversy was  that  the  Senate  receded,  the  position  of  the  House  was 
sustained,  the  bill  passed  both  Houses,  and  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, as  follows: 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  thirtieth  of  March,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-seven,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the 
Senate  thereafter  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  said  treaty,  by  the  terms  of  which  it 
was  stipulated  that,  in  consideration  of  the  cession  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  the 
United  States  of  certain  territory  therein  described,  the  United  States  should  pay  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  the  sum  of  seven  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
coin;  and 

Whereas  it  was  further  stipulated  in  said  treaty  that  the  United  States  shall  accept 
of  suck  cession,  and  that  certain  inhabitants  of  said  territory  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  saidsHpulcUions  cannot  be  carried  into  full  force  and  effect  except  by  legislation 
to  which  the  consent  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  is  necessary:  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represenlaiires  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  be,  and  hereby  is,  appropriated,  from  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  seven  million  and  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  coin,  to  fulfil  stipulations  contained  in  the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  with 
Russia,  concluded  at  Washington  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-fleyen.    (15  U.  S.  Stat,  198.) 
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THE  POflinOir  TAKEH  BT  THB  LBOIBLATIVE  AJSTD  XZECUTiyE  BRAVCHBS  OF  THIS 
QOTEBinCEHT  BESPBCTniG  TSBBITOBT  SUBJECT  TO  THE  JITBISDICTIOir  OF  THE 
UVITEB  STATES  BUT  OUTSIBE  OF  THE  STATES  OF  THE  UHIOH,  AITB  THE  BBLA- 
TIOE  SUSTAIHEB  BT  SUCH  TSBBITOBT  TO  THB  TABIFF  LAWS  ABB  tTATDTHS 
OF  SIXILAJi  CHABAOTEB. 

The  original  law  for  the  collection  of  customs,  passed  July  31, 1789, 
divided  the  States  into  collection  districts,  but  entirely  neglected  the 
territory  outside  of  the  original  States.  The  only  collector  in  the 
Western  territory  was  at  Louisville,  **  whose  authority  shall  extend 
over  all  waters,  shores,  and  inlets  included  between  the  rapids  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River,  on  the  southeast  side  thereof."  (Act  of 
July  31,  1789,  1  U.  S.  Stats.,  p.  34.) 

The  northwest  or  territorial  bank  of  the  Ohio  was  left  unprovided 
for.  Vermont  was  left  without  a  customs-house  until  it  was  admitted 
as  a  State,  as  was  also  Tennessee;  but  as  soon  as  either  was  admitted 
a  port  was  established  therein,  evidently  out  of  regard  for  the  equality 
of  commercial  privileges  guaranteed  the  States  by  the  Constitution. 
It  was  not  until  1799  that  the  customs  laws  of  the  United  States  were 
put  in  force  in  any  part  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  (Act  of  March  2, 
1799,  sec.  17;  see  1  U.  S.  Stats.,  pp.  637,638.) 

If  the  result  of  this  omission  was  to  make  unlawful  all  and  any 
importations  from  Canada  into  the  Northwest  Territory,  then  ceiiainly 
the  territory  was  not  considered  as  benefited  by  the  Constitution,  for 
one  of  the  benefits  most  jealously  guarded  by  the  several  States  was 
equal  privileges  in  foreign  commerce. 

Historically  we  know  that  Vermont  and  the  Northwest  Territory 
carried  on  extensive  trade  with  Canada,  and  it  is  seemingly  incontesta- 
ble that  the  idea  prevailed  in  those  days  that  prior  to  admission  as  a 
State,  or  the  extension  of  the  customs  laws  in  1799,  said  territory  was 
no  more  bound  by  the  tariff  requirements  of  the  Constitution  than  it 
was  benefited  thereby. 

Attention  is  also  directed  to  the  action  taken  by  the  First  Congress 
in  the  instances  of  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island.  The  President 
informed  Congress  on  the  28th  of  January,  1790,  that  North  Carolina 
had  ratified  the  Constitution  on  November  21,  1789;  and,  again,  he 
informed  Congress  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1790,  that  Rhode  Island  had 
ratified  the  Constitution  on  May  29,  1789.  Prior  to  receiving  these 
notifications  Congress  had  enacted  two  revenue  measures,  to  wit,  ''  an 
act  for  laying  duties  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises  imported 
into  the  United  States,"  also,  *'an  act  imposing  duties  on  tonnage." 
Although  by  such  act  of  ratification  both  North  Carolina  and  Rhode 
Island  became  incorporated  in  the  Union  of  States,  Congress  saw  fit 
to  pass  acts  extending  the  provisions  of  the  previous  revenue  measures 
over  the  territory  included  in  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island.  (See 
1  Stat.,  pp.  99,  126.) 
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THE  TABI77  IH  L0UI8IAKA. 

The  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  was  formulated  April  30, 
1803;  approved  by  the  Senate  in  October,  1803;  ratified  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  exchanged  October  21,  1803. 

On  October  25.  1803,  Gallatin,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  sub- 
mitted a  "Report  on  the  Finances."    Therein  he  said: 

The  existing  surplus  revenue  of  the  United  States  will,  as  has  been  stated,  be 
sufficient  to  discharge  1600,000  of  that  sum,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  net  revenue 
collected  at  New  Orleans  will  be  equal  to  the  remaining  $200,000.  That  opinion  rests 
on  the  supposition  that  Congress  shall  place  that  port  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of 
the  United  States,  so  that  the  same  duties  shall  l)e  collected  there  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  merchandise  as  are  now  by  law  levied  in  the  United  States,  and  that  no 
duties  shall  be  collected,  either  on  the  exportation  of  produce  or  uierchandif«e,  from 
New  Orleans  to  any  other  place,  nor  on  any  articles  imported  in  the  United  States 
from  the  ceded  territories  or  into  those  territories  from  the  Uniteii  States.  (Vol.  1, 
Reports  on  Finances,  p.  265,  U.  S.  Treasury. ) 

It  is  manifest  that  Gallatin  considered  that  Congress  must  legislxite 
in  order  that  "  no  duties  shall  be  collected  *  *  *  on  any  articles 
imported  in  the  United  States  from  the  ceded  territories  or  into  those 
territories  from  the  United  States." 

Gallatin  wrote  to  W.  C.  Claiborne,  governor  of  Mississippi  Territory, 
as  follows: 

Washington,  SIM,  October ^  1803. 
Dbar  Sir:  You  will  receive  by  this  mail  instructions  from  the  proper  department 
for  taking  possession  of  Louisiana  and  for  the  temporary  govt* mment  of  the  province. 
It  is  understood  that  the  existing  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  which  by  the  Spanish 
laws  are  now  levied  within  the  province,  will  continue  until  Congress  shall  have 
otherwise  provided.  By  next  mail  I  expect  to  be  able  to  write  you  an  official  letter 
on  that  subject  which  will  probably  reach  you  before  you  can  act  upon  it.  ( Writings 
of  Gallatin,  vol.  1,  p.  167.) 

Thereafter  H.  R.  Trist,  United  States  collector  at  Fort  Adams,  was 
designated  as  collector  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans.  On  November  14, 
1803,  Gallatin,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  issued  an  order  directed 
to  Mr.  Trist,  wherein,  after  informing  him  of  his  new  appointment, 
he  instructed  him  as  follows: 

You  will  also  be  pleased  to  observe — 

First.  That  the  taxes  and  the  duties  to  be  collected  under  your  direction  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  whic^  by  the  existing  laws  or  regulations  of  Louisiana  were  demand- 
able  under  the  Spanish  Government  at  the  time  of  taking  possession. 

Second.  That  in  those  taxes  and  duties  are  included  s|)ecially  those  on  imports, 
exports,  transfer  of  shipping,  etc.,  which  were  collected  under  those  officers  whose 
powers  are  vested  in  you,  and  generally  all  other  taxes  and  duties  which  made  part 

of  the  general  revenue  of  the  province. 

*♦»*»»» 

Fourth.  That  you  are  only  to  secure  or  collect  duties  accruing  after  possession  of 

same  by  the  United  States. 

******* 

Tenth.  That  until  otherwise  provided  for,  the  same  duties  are  to  be  collected  on  the 
importation  of  goods  in  the  Mississippi  district  from  New  Orleans  and  vice  versa  as 
heretofore.  (Gallatin  to  Trist,  November  14,  1803.  See  Book  G,  January  1,  1803, 
to  December  31,  1808,  Collectors  of  Small  Ports,  Office  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.) 
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On  February  24,  1804,  Congress  passed  an  act  putting  in  force  in 
the  Territory  of  Louisiana  the  laws  of  the  United  States  regulating 
duties  on  imports  and  tonnage.     (2  U.  S.  Stats.,  251.) 

Congress  accepted  the  doctrine  acted  upon  by  the  Jefferson  Admin- 
istration, and  included  in  said  act  the  following: 

Sbc.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  so  much  of  any  law  or  laws  laying  any  duties 
on  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  from  the 
said  territories  (or  allowing  drawbacks  on  the  importation  of  the  same  from  the 
United  States  to  the  said  territories),  or  respecting  the  commercial  intercouise 
between  the  United  States  and  the  said  territories,  or  between  the  several  parts  of 
the  United  States  through  the  said  territories,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  preceding  section,  be,  and  the  9ame  hereby  is,  repealed;  and  all  duties  on 
the  exportation  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  from  the  said  territories,  as  well 
as  all  duties  on  the  importation  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  into  the  said  ter- 
ritories, on  the  transfer  of  ships  or  vessels,  and  on  the  tonnage  of  vessels,  other  than 
those  laid  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  shall,  from  the  time  when  this  act 
shall  commence  to  be  in  force,  cea>9€  and  determine:  Provided,  howerer.  That  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  fees  and  other  chaiges  usually  paid 
in  the  said  territories  on  account  of  pilotage,  wharfage,  or  the  right  of  anchorage  by 
the  levy  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  which  several  fees  and  charges  shall,  until  other- 
wise directed,  continue  to  be  paid  and  applied  to  the  same  purposes  as  heretofore. 
(2  U.  S.  Stats.,  sec.  3,  p.  255.) 

Section  12  of  said  act  provided  *' that  this  act  shall  commence  thirty 
days  after  the  passing  thereof."     (Id.,  p.  254.) 
Thereupon  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  issued  ther following: 

[Circular.  ] 

Treasury  Dbpartmbnt,  February  28,  1804, 
Sir:  As  it  may  be  some  time  before  you  can  be  furnished  with  a  printed  copy  of 
an  act  entitled  ''An  act  for  laying  and  collecting  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage  within 
the  territories  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  the  thirtieth  of  April, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  three,  between  the  United  States  and  the  French 
Republic,  and  for  other  purposes,''  passed  on  the  24th  of  the  present  month,  I  have 
deemed  it  proper,  for  your  government  therein,  to  inform  you  that  by  the  third  sec- 
tion of  the  said  act  so  much  of  any  law  or  laws  imposing  duties  on  the  importations 
into  the  United  States  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  from  New  Orleans,  which 
is  the  only  port  of  entry  in  the  said  territories,  has  been  repealed.  But  as  the  act  in 
question  does  not  commence  to  be  in  force  until  thirty  days  after  its  date,  articles 
which  have  been  or  may  be  thus  imported  before  the  25th  of  March  ensuing  imiiA 
pay  the  same  duties  as  heretofore, 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Gallatin. 

(Book  G,  January  1,  1803,  to  December  31,  1808,  Ck)Uectors  of  Small  Ports,  Office 
Secretary  of  Treasury. ) 

Regarding  the  construction  of  this  repealing  act  Gallatin  determined 
as  follows: 

Treasury  Dbpartmbnt,  March  31,  1804- 
Robert  Purveancb,  Esq., 

Collector,  Baltimore. 

Sir:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  29th  instant  I  will  only  observe  that,  without 

wishing  to  establish  a  principle  applicable  to  other  places,  it  seems  proper  that  the 
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hw  repealing  duties  on  goode  iinporte<l  from  New  Orleans  should  receive  a  liberal 
construction,  and  that  no  duties  should  be  collected  which  are  not  in  the  most  liberal 
sense  of  the  law  justly  demandable. 

In  the  case  of  the  Cornet^  the  day  of  arrival  in  the  district  where  the  goods  are 
entered  appears  to  be  the  proper  date  of  importation.  If,  therefore,  the  vessel  arrived 
in  the  district  of  Baltimore  subsequent  to  the  25th  of  March,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
goods  which,  by  law,  are  exonerated  from  payment  of  duty  if  imported  after  that 
day  into  the  United  States  should  be  charged  with  Huch  duty. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Albert  Gallatin. 

(G,  January  1, 1803,  to  December  31, 1808,  Collectors  of  Small  Ports,  Office  Secretary 
of  Treasury. ) 

Jefferson  claimed  West  Florida  was  included  in  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase. Inasmuch  as  Congress  had  extended  the  tariff  and  navigation 
laws  of  the  United  States  over  the  "territories  ceded  to  the  United 
States"  by  said  treaty,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  accord  the  benefits 
of  said  laws  to  the  products  and  shipping  of  West  Florida;  but  his 
Secretar}^  of  the  Treasury  instructed  the  collector  of  the  port  of  New 
Orleans  as  follows: 

Yon  will  therefore  consider  all  the  said  territory,  whether  on  Lake  Pontchartrain 
or  on  the  Mississippi,  in  the  same  light  as  that  part  of  it  which  lies  east  of  the 
Pontchartrain  T^ake;  that  is  to  say,  that  with  the  exception  prescribed  in  the  two 
first  rules  laid  down  in  my  letter  of  the  27th  ultimo,  in  relation  to  the  produce  and 
shipping  of  the  said  disputed  territory,  you  are  to  consider  Baton  Rouge  and  other 
settlements  now  in  possession  of  Spain,  whether  on  the  Mississippi,  Iberville,  the 
lakes,  or  the  sea  coast,  as  foreign  ports.  (See  letter  Grallatin  to  Trist,  March  19, 1804, 
Book  G,  January  1,  1803,  to  December  31,  1808,  Collectors  of  Small  Ports,  Office 
Secretary  of  Treasury. ) 

In  December,  1806,  Gallatin,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  sub- 
mitted a  ''  Report  on  the  Finances."  Included  therein  was  his  estimate 
of  the  probable  revenues  to  be  derived  by  the  Government  for  the 
ensuing  nine  years.  In  concluding  that  portion  of  his  report,  Grallatin 
says: 

And  this  must  be  considered  as  a  very  moderate  computation,  since  it  does  not 
include  the  revenue  derived  from  New  Orleans,  ( Vol.  1,  Reports  on  the  Finances,  p.  335, 
U.  S.  Treasury. ) 

Evidently  Gallatin  considered  that  territory  as  something  separate 
and  apart  from  the  United  States. 

The  act  of  February  24,  1804,  entitled  "An  act  for  laying  and  col- 
lecting duties  on  imports  and  tonnage  within  the  territories  ceded  to 
the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  the  30th  of  April,  1803,  between 
the  United  States  and  the  French  Republic,"  contained  the  following: 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enactedj  That  during  the  t-erm  of  twelve  years,  to  com- 
mence three  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  above-mentioned 
treaty  shall  have  been  notified,  at  Paris,  to  the  French  Government,  French  ships 
or  vessels,  coming  directly  from  France  or  any  of  her  colonies,  laden  only  with  the 
produce  or  manufactures  of  France  or  any  of  her  said  colonies;  and  Spanish  ships 
or  vessels,  coming  directly  from  Spain  or  any  of  her  colonies,  laden  only  with  the 
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produi'e  or  manufactares  of  Spain  or  any  of  her  said  coloniea,  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  port  of  New  Orleans,  and  into  all  other  jwrts  of  entry  which  may  hereafter  be 
established  by  law  within  the  territories  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  above- 
mentioned  treaty,  in  the  same  manner  as  ships  or  vessels  of  the  United  States  com- 
ing directly  from  France  or  Spain  or  any  of  their  colonies,  and  without  being 
subject  to  any  other  or  higher  duty  on  the  said  produce  or  manufacture  than  by 
law  now  is  or  shall  at  the  time  be  payable  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  on 
similar  articles  imported  from  France  or  Spain  or  any  of  their  colonies,  in  vesselfi  of 
the  United  States,  into  the  said  port  of  New  Orleans  or  other  ports  of  entry  in  the 
territories  above  mentioned;  or  to  any  other  or  higher  tonnage  duty  than  bylaw 
now  is  or  shall  at  the  time  be  laid  on  the  tonnage  of  vessels  of  the  United  States 
coming  from  France  or  Spain,  or  from  any  of  their  colonies,  to  the  said  port  of  New 
Orleans  or  other  ports  of  entry  within  the  territories  above  mentioned.    (2  U.  8. 
Stats.,  253.) 

The  provisions  of  this  section  gave  New  Orleans  an  advantage  in 
the  importation  of  French  and  Spanish  products  over  all  the  ports 
of  the  States  of  the  Union.  Such  advantage  could  only  be  justified 
upon  the  theory  that  the  port  at  New  Orleans  was  without  the  limits 
wherein  the  Constitution  required  that  duties  should  be  uniform. 

FLOBIDA. 

The  fifteenth  article  in  the  Florida  treatv  was  as  follows: 

The  United  States,  to  give  to  His  Catholic  Majesty  a  proof  of  their  desire  to  cement 
the  relations  of  amity  Hul)8i8ting  between  the  two  nations,  and  to  favor  the  commerce 
of  the  subjects  of  His  Catholic  Majesty,  agree  that  Spanish  vessels,  coming  laden 
only  w^ith  productions  of  Spanish  growth  or  manufacture,  directly  from  the  ports  of 
Spain  or  of  her  colonies,  shall  be  admitted,  for  the  term  of  twelve  years,  to  the  ports 
of  Pensacola  and  St.  Augustine,  in  the  Floridas,  without  paying  other  or  higher 
duties  on  their  cargoes,  or  of  tonnage,  than  w^ill  be  paid  by  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States.  During  the  said  term  no  other  nation  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges  within 
the  ceded  territories.  The  tw^elve  years  shall  commence  three  months  after  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty. 

The  advantage  over  the  ports  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union  thus 
stipulated  for  Pensacola  and  St.  Augfustine  was  rendered  effective  by 
the  act  of  March  3,  1821,  by  which  the  treaty  was  carried  into  effect 
Section  2  thereof  provided  that — 

The  laws  of  the  Uniteil  States  relating  to  the  revenue  and  its  collection,  subject  to 
the  modification  stipulated  by  the  fifteenth  article  of  the  said  treaty,  in  favor  of 
Spanish  vessels  and  their  cargoes  ♦  ♦  ♦  shall  be  extended  to  said  territories. 
(3  U.  S.  Stats.,  p.  639.) 

Here,  again,  we  find  both  the  Executive  and  the  Senate,  in  exercising 
the  treaty-making  power,  and  the  Congress,  in  legislating  for  territory 
not  included  in  the  boundaries  of  the  several  States,  dealing  with  said 
territory  as  being  without  the  area  covered  by  constitutional  require- 
ments for  uniformity  of  duties. 

It  also  presents  another  instance  where  Congress  and  the  Executive 
considered  it  necessary  for  Congress  to  act  in  order  that  the  revenue 
laws  of  the  United  States  should  be  extended  to  newly  acquired 
territory. 
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It  appears  that  in  1819,  after  the  Florida  treaty  had  been  concluded, 
but  prior  to  ratification  and  exchange,  a  question  arose  in  relation  to 
exports  from  Florida  into  New  Orleans,  and  the  Treasury  Department 
decided — 

That  all  goods  which  have  been  or  may  be  imported  from  Pensacola  before  an  act 
of  Congress  shall  be  passed  erecting  it  into  a  collection  district,  and  authorizing  the 
appointment  of  an  officer  to  reside  thereat  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the 
collection  of  duties,  will  be  liable  to  duty.  * 

This  decision  of  the  Treasury  Department  was  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Fleming  et  al.  v.  Page,  9 
How.,  603.     In  regard  thereto  the  court  say  (617): 

This  construction  of  the  revenue  laws  has  been  uniformly  given  by  the  admini&^ 
trative  department  of  the  Government  in  every  case  that  has  come  before  it.  And 
it  has,  indeed,  been  given  in  cases  where  there  appears  to  have  been  stronger  ground 
for  r^arding  the  place  of  shipment  as  a  domestic  iDort.  For  after  Florida  had  been 
ceded  to  the  Uniteil  States,  and  the  forces  of  the  United  States  had  taken  possession 
of  Pensacola,  it  was  decided  by  the  Treasury  Department  that  goods  imported  from 
Pensacola  before  an  act  of  Congress  was  passed  erecting  it  into  a  collection  district 
and  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  collector  were  liable  to  duty.  That  is,  that 
although  Florida  had,  by  cession,  actually  l^ecome  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
was  in  our  possession,  yet,  under  our  revenue  laws,  its  ports  must  be  regarded  as 
foreign  until  they  were  established  as  domestic  by  act  of  Congress,  and  it  appears 
that  this  decision  was  sanctioned  at  the  time  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  the  law  officer  of  the  Government. 

I  am  unable  to  determine  why  the  court  say  ''  Florida  had,  by  ces; 
sion,  actually  become  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  was  in  our 
possession,"  in  1819,  since  the  treat}"  was  not  mtified  by  the  Senate 
until  February  22,  1821,  and  the  formal  transfer  of  sovereignty^  took 
place  on  July  17,  1821. 

On  the  argument  of  Fleming  etal.  v.  Page,  Daniel  Webster,  in  resist- 
ing the  force  of  the  decision  of  the  Treasury  Department,  above  set 
forth,  contended  that  the  attorneys  for  the  Government  misconceived 
the  reason  on  which  the  decision  was  based.  That  said  decision  rested 
on  the  fact  that  at  the  time  the  goods  were  shipped  from  Pensacola 
the  territory  was  still  subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  Spain.  In  sup- 
port of  this  contention  Webster  referred  to  the  opinion  of  Attorney- 
General  Wirt  in  the  case  of  the  Olive  Branchy  delivered  August  20, 
1821.     (1  Op.  A.  G.,  p.  483.) 

The  court  did  not  sustain  Webster  in  this  contention;  and  thev  say 
(p.  617): 

It  appears  that  this  decision  waa  sanctioned  at  the  time  by  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  United  States,  the  law  officer  of  the  (Tovernment. 


•I  am  unable  to  secure  a  copy  of  this  circular,  although  search  has  been  made 
therefor  at  the  Treasury  Department.  The  statement  of  fact  and  quotation  are 
derived  from  the  circular  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department  on  July  29,  1845,  with 
reference  to  Texas,  as  set  forth  in  this  memorandum  under  the  heading  "Texas," 
potAj  p.  165.) 
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If  this  utterance  of  the  court  had  reference  to  the  opinion  of 
Attorney-General  Wirt  in  the  case  of  the  Olive  Branchy  the  court 
overlooked  the  facts.  The  decision  of  the  Treasury  Department 
related  to  certain  goods  shipped  from  Pensacola  to  New  Orleans  in 
1819.  The  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  was  not  given  until 
August  20,  1821,  and  related  to  goods  shipped  from  St.  Augustine 
to  Philadelphia  July  14,  1821.  It  is  possible  that  the  full  text  of  the 
Treasury  decision  in  1819  or  the  files  in  the  Olive  Branch  case  might 
straighten  out  this  tangle,  which  in  a  measure  weakens  the  otherwise 
strong  case  of  Fleming  v.  Page. 

In  trying  to  cover  the  ground  of  this  investigation  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  the  opinion  of  Attorney-General  Wirt  in  the  Olive  Branch 
case.  That  case  arose  as  follows:  On  July  14, 1821,  the  Olivt^  Branch 
cleared  from  the  port  of  St.  Augustine,  East  Florida,  and  subsequently 
arrived  at  Philadelphia,  where  its  cargo  was  discharged.  The  owner 
claimed  the  cargo  was  exempt  from  customs,  and  the  collector  at 
Philadelphia  referred  the  case  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
decision;  he  requested  and  received  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  not  only  on  the  single  question  presented  by  the  cargo  of 
the  Olim  Branchy  but  also  on  the  several  general  questions  which 
would  probably  arise  thereafter.  (1  Op.  A.  G.,  483.)  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasur}^  decided  that  the  cargo  of  the  Olive  Branch  was  sub- 
ject to  duties.  If  I  have  secured  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  the  only  portion  thereof  which 
related  to  the  Olive  Brarich  was  the  opening  paragraph,  as  follows: 

I  understand  that  possession  of  East  Florida  was  not  delivered  to  the  United  States 
until  the  17th  of  last  month,  whereas  the  Olhe  Branch,  as  appears  by  her  i>aperB, 
cleared  out  from  the  port  of  St.  Augustine  on  the  14th  of  the  month.  Now,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  case  of  the  Famay  Butler,  master,  and  reported 
in  5  Robinson,  97,  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  former  sovereign  continued 
in  full  force  until  possession  of  the  ceded  territory  had  actually  passed.  If  I  am 
right,  then,  as  to  the  time  of  delivery,  the  cargo  of  the  Olive  Branch  was  imported 
into  Philadelphia  from  a  foreign  port  or  place,  and  the  case  falls  completely  within 
the  control  of  the  act  of  the  United  States  to  regulate  the  collection  of  duties  on 
imports  and  tonnage,  subjecting  the  vessel,  cargo,  the  master,  and  owners  to  all 
the  penalties  and  forfeitures  prescribed  by  that  act  for  a  breach  of  its  several 
regulations. 

If  it  be  true  that  this  is  all  of  the  opinion  which  relates  to  the  cargo 
of  the  Olive  Branchy  Mr.  Webster  was  apparently  correct  in  assert- 
ing that  Attorney -General  Wirt,  in  the  special  instance  before  him, 
based  the  liability  upon  the  fact  that  sovereignty^  over  Florida  had  not 
been  actually  and  completely  transferred  to  the  United  States  at  the 
time  the  Olive  Bra7ich  sailed  from  St.  Augustine.  In  the  absence  of 
a  statute  providing  for  the  contrary  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  goods 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  a  country  to  which  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States  has  never  attached  are  subject  to  duties. 
This  is  the  full  extent  of  the  opinion  rendered  by  Attorney •  General 
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Wirt.  In  said  opinion  he  expressly  calls  attention  to  the  advisability 
of  deciding  '^each  case  on  its  own  circumstances  as  it  shall  arise"  and 
the  "difficulty  and  danger,  both  to  individuals  and  to  the  public  reve- 
nue, in  an  attempt  to  prejudge  them  by  general  rules." 

The  converse  of  the  proposition  set  forth  in  the  paragraph  above 
quoted  from  the  opinion  of  Attorney-General  Wirt  is  by  no  means 
established,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  Attorney-General  Wirt 
entertained  it.  The  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Wirt  during  the  Cabinet 
discussions  of  the  controversy  between  Jackson  and  Fromentin,  indi- 
cate the  contrary.     (5  Adams'  Memoirs,  pp.  367-373.) 

The  decision  of  the  court  in  Fleming  et  al.  v.  Page  is  a  denial  that 
the  test  of  liability  for  customs  is  the  sovereignty  exercising  jurisdic- 
tion at  the  time  and  place  of  shipment.  Such  was  the  test  sought  to 
be  established  by  Mr.  Webster  in  his  argument  (9  How.,  612),  but  the 
court  refused  to  adopt  it.  The  court  refer  with  approval  to  the 
decision  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  1819.  Said  decision  explicitly 
recites  the  ground  on  which  it  stands,  and  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
there.  It  is  manifestly  improper  to  attempt  to  base  it  on  a  reason 
apparently  not  considered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  arriving 
at  the  conclusion  announced. 

The  Fifteenth  Congress  (1819)  evidently  did  not  consider  that  the 
question  of  liability  depended  alone  on  the  transfer  of  sovereignty 
being  accomplished. 

While  the  ratification  of  the  Florida  treaty  was  pending  before  the 
Spanish  Cortes,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  an  act  pro- 
viding that ''  the  laws  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  collection  of 
revenue  *  *  *  shall  be  extended  to  said  territories."  Further 
provision  was  made — 

That  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  whenever  the  aforesaid  treaty  pro- 
viding for  the  cession  of  said  territories  to  the  United  States  shall  have  been  ratified 
by  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  ratifications  exchanged  and  the  King  of  Spain  shaU  he 
ready  to  surrender  said  territory  to  the  United  States.  *  *  *  (Act  of  March  3, 
1819,  3  U.  S.  Stats.,  pp.  523,  524.) 

TEXAS. 

March  1, 1845  Congress  adopted  a  joint  resolution  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  (5  Stat. ,  797).  Subsequently  the  convention  of  Texas  and 
the  congress  of  that  republic  adopted  a  similar  resolution.  Thereafter 
Robert  J.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  President  Polk, 
issued  the  following  order: 

Treasury  Department,  JvXy  29 ,  1846, 
To  collectors  and  other  officers  of  (he  customs: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  received  official  intelligence  that  the  con- 
vention, as  well  as  the  congress  of  the  republic  of  Texa^*,  have  sanctioned  and 
adopted  the  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  the  1st  of  March 
last  for  the  admission  of  Texas  as  a  State  of  the  Union. 

By  the  twenty-fourth  section  of  tlie  act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  the  30th 
of  August,  1842,  it  is  provided:  **That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  collectors  and  other 
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ofRcera  of  the  costoms  to  execute  and  carry  into  effect  all  instructions  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  relative  to  the  execution  of  the  revenue  laws;  and  in  case  any  diflS- 
culty  shall  arise  as  to  the  true  construction  or  meaning  of  any  jiart  of  such  revenue 
laws  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  l)e  conclusive  and  binding 
upon  all  such  collectors  and  other  officers  of  the  customs.'*  In  confonnity  with  this 
provision  of  the  law  it  iKJcomes  my  duty  to  communicate  the  views  and  instructioDs 
of  this  Department  upon  various  important  questions  arising  out  of  the  new  relations 
between  Texas  and  the  United  States. 

First.  Although  there  is  now  a  solemn  compact  obligatory  upon  both  parties  for 
the  admission  of  Texas  as  a  State  of  the  Union,  yet,  until  further  action  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  ujion  this  subject,  and  instructions  founded  thereon 
from  this  Department,  you  will  collect  duties  as  heretofore  upon  all  the  imports 
from  Texas  into  the  United  States. 

A  similar  question  arose  in  relation  to  exports  from  Florida  into  New  Orleans  in 
1819,  when  it  was  decided  by  the  Treasury  Department  ''that  all  goods  which  have 
been,  or  may  be,  imported  from  Pensacola  hejore  an  act  of  Congress  shall  be  passed 
erecting  it  into  a  colkction  district  and  authorizing  the  appointment  of  an  officer  to 
reside  thereat  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  collection  of  duties  will  be  liable 
to  duty."  ( Book  T,  Octol^er  10, 1843,  to  February  4,  1848,  Circulars,  Office  Secretary 
of  Treasury.) 

On  December  29,  1845,  Congress  passed  an  act  the  first  section  of 
which  was  as  follows: 

That  all  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  declared  to  extend  to  and  over, 
and  to  have  full  force  and  effect  within,  the  State  of  Texas,  admitted  at  the  present 
session  of  Congress  into  the  Confederacy  and  Union  of  the  United  States.  (9  U.  S. 
Stats.,  p.  1.) 

On  December  31, 1845,  Congress  created  a  collection  district  embrac- 
ing the  State  of  Texas.     (9  U.  S.  Stats.,  p.  2.) 

NEW  ICSZICO  AKD  CAUFOSKIA. 

The  United  States  acquired  title  to  New  Mexico  and  California  by 
conquest.  The  conquest  of  New  Mexico  was  accomplished  by  the  cam- 
paign of  1846  (Leitensdorfer  v,  Webb,  20  How.,  176);  as  was  also 
that  of  California  (Cross  v,  Harrison,  16  How.,  190). 

Although  the  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  per- 
manently attached  to  this  territory,  the  government  of  civil  affairs 
therein  continued  to  exact  customs  according  to  the  schedules,  rules, 
and  regulations  established  by  military  orders.  This  action  was  sus- 
tained by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  (Cross  r.  Har- 
rison, 16  How.,  190.) 

The  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  was  ratified  and  exchanged  May 
30, 1848,  but  the  officials  in  charge  of  customs  affairs  in  California  con- 
tinued until  the  fall  of  1848  to  exact  customs  pursuant  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  military  order  issued  by  direction  of  the  President.  This 
action,  also,  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
(Cross -y.  Harrison,  16  How.,  189.) 

On  October  7,  1848,  Robert  J.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  President  Polk,  issued  the  following  circular: 
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Treasury  Department,  October  7,  184^, 

On  the  30th  of  May  last,  upon  the  exchange  of  ratificationH  of  our  treaty  with 
Mexico,  California  became  a  part  of  the  American  Union,  in  conmMiuence  of  which 
various  questions  have  been  presented  by  merchants  and  collectors  for  the  decision 
of  this  Department. 

By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  it  is  declared  that  ''All  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land."  By  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  California  is  annexed  to  this  Republic, 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  extended  over  that  Territory  and  is  in 
foil  force  throughout  its  limits.  Congress,  also,  by  several  enactments  subsequent  to 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  have  distinctly  recognized  California  as  a  part  of  the 
Union,  and  have  extended  over  it  in  several  important  particulars  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  following  instructions  are  issued  by  this  Department: 

First.  All  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  California  shipped 
therefrom  at  any  time  since  the  30th  of  May  last  are  entitled  to  admission  free  of 
duty  into  all  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 

Second.  All  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States 
are  entitled  to  admission  free  of  duty  into  California,  as  are  also  all  foreign  goods 
which  are  exempt  from  duty  by  the  laws  of  Congress,  or  on  which  goods  the  duties 
prescribed  by  those  laws  have  been  paid  to  any  collector  of  the  United  States  previous 
to  their  introduction  into  California. 

Third.  Although  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  'extends  to  California,  and 
Congress  have  recognized  it  by  law  as  a  part  of  the  Union  and  legislated  for  it  as  such, 
yet  it  is  not  brought  by  law  within  the  limits  of  any  collection  district,  nor  has  Con- 
gress authorized  the  appointment  of  any  officers  to  collect  the  revenue  accruing  on 
the  import  of  foreign  dutiable  goods  into  that  Territory.  Under  these  circumstances, 
although  this  Department  may  be  unable  to  collect  the  duties  aixTuing  on  importa- 
tions from  foreign  countries  in  California,  yet,  if  foreign  dutiable  goods  should  be 
introduced  there  and  shipped  thence  to  any  port  or  place  of  the  United  States,  they 
will  be  subject  to  duty,  as  also  to  all  the  penalties  prescribed  by  law  when  such 

importation  is  attempted  without  the  payment  of  duties. 

R.  J.  Walker, 

Secretary  of  the  Treamry. 

It  is  worthy  of  attention  that  while  this  circular  declares  that  ^^  By 
the  treaty  loith  Mexico  California  is  annexed  to  this  Republic,  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  extended  over  that  territory  and  is 
in  full  force  throughout  its  limits,"  the  Administration  was  unwilling  to 
rest  its  action  on  that  declaration,  although  if  the  theory'  were  correct, 
it  afforded  ample  justification.  But  the  theory  was  a  new  one  and  its 
projector  had  been  unable  to  secure  recognition  for  it  in  the  existing 
Congress.  It  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  theories  and  practice 
theretofore  prevailing.  Therefore  the  contemplated  action  was  sought 
to  be  justified  bj^  showing  it  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  theory  that 
Congress  must  extend  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  newly  acquired 
territory.     To  this  end  the  order  contained  the  foUow^ing: 

Ckmgreis  aUOj  by  several  enactments  subsequent  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty j  hare  dis- 
tinctly recognized  Califomia  as  a  part  of  the  Unions  and  have  extended  over  it  in  several 
important  particulars  the  laws  of  the  United  States.     Under  these  circumstances,  etc. 

The  laws  referred  to  were  the  act  of  August  12, 1848(9  U.  S.  Stats., 
p.  301),  and  act  of  August  14,  1848  (9  U.  S.  Stats.,  p.  320). 
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The  Thirtieth  Congress  did  not  accept  the  view  expressed  in  the 
Walker  circular,  and  at  its  second  session  passed  '*An  act  to  extend 
the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  over  the  territory  and  waters 
of  Upper  California,  and  to  create  a  collection  district  therein," 
approved  March  3, 1849  (9  U.  S.  Stats.,  chap.  112,  p.  400). 

Historically  we  know  that  the  Polk  administration  did  not  act  in 
California  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  announced  in  the  circular 
of  October  7, 1848.  If  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
were  in  force  in  California,  then  it  followed  that  the  landing  of  foreign 
products  in  that  territory,  excepting  at  a  port  of  entry,  was  prohibited 
by  law.  Since  there  were  no  polls  of  entry  in  the  territory,  no  for- 
eign products  could  be  landed.  Yet  in  October,  1848,  California  was 
the  objective  point  of  ships  sailing  on  every  sea,  bringing  passengers 
attracted  to  that  territory  by  the  discovery  of  gold  therein,  and  these 
emigrants  and  their  goods  were  not  refused  admission. 

In  none  of  his  messages  to  Congress  did  President  Polk  advance 
the  theory  given  form  and  substance  by  the  Walker  circular. 

In  his  first  annual  message  (December  2, 1845)  President  Polk,  with 
reference  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  said: 

The  Executive  Government,  the  Congress,  and  the  people  of  Texas  in  convention 

hav^e  successively  complied  with  all  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  joint  resolution. 

******* 

Questions  deeply  interesting  to  Texas,  in  common  with  the  other  States,  the 
extension  of  our  revenue  laws  and  judicial  system  over  her  people  and  territory,  as 
well  as  measures  of  a  local  character,  will  claim  the  early  attention  of  Congress. 
*    *    *     (Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  vol.  4,  pp.  3S6,  3S7.) 

In  his  second  annual  message  (December  8,  1846)  President  Polk 
said: 

It  will  be  important  during  your  present  session  to  establish  a  Territorial  govern- 
ment and  to  extend  the  jurisdictum  and  laws  of  the  United  States  over  the  Territory  of 
Oregon.    *    *    ♦ 

The  establishment  of  custom-houses  *  *  *  requires  legislative  authority.  (Mee* 
sages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  vol.  4,  p.  504. ) 

In  his  third  annual  message  (December  7,  1847)  President  Polk, 
with  reference  to  Oregon,  said: 

Our  citizens  who  inliabit  that  distant  region  of  country  are  still  left  without  the 
,  protection  of  our  laws  or  any  regularly  organized  government.  ♦  *  *  They 
should  have  the  right  of  suffrage,  be  represented  in  a  Territorial  legislature  and  by 
a  Delegate  in  Congress,  and  possess  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  citizens  of 
other  portions  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  have  heretofore  enjoyed  or  may 
now  enjoy. 

Our  judicial  system,  revenue  laws,  laws  r^:ulating  trade  and  intercourse  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  the  protection  of  our  laws  generally  should  be  extended  over  them. 
(Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  vol.  4,  pp.  553,  559.) 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  dated  July  6,  1848,  notifying  that  body 
of  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  on  May  30, 1848, 
President  Polk  said: 

The  immediate  establishment  of  Territorial  governments  and  the  extension  of  our 
aw8  over  these  valuable  possessions  are  deemed  to  be  not  only  important,  but  indis- 
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pensable  to  preserve  order.  *  *  *  Foreign  commerce  to  a  considerable  amount 
ie  now  carried  on  in  the  ports  of  Upper  California,  which  will  require  to  be  regu- 
lated by  our  laws.  As  soon  cut  our  system  shall  be  extended  over  this  commerce  a  revenue 
of  considerable  amount  will  b<>-  at  once  collected.  For  these  and  other  obvious  rea- 
sons I  deem  it  to  be  my  duty  earnestly  to  recommeml  the  fiction  of  Congress  on  the 
subject  at  the  present  session.     (Messages  of  the  Presidents,  vol.  4,  pp.  588,  589.) 

In  his  annual  message  to  Congress  dated  December  6,  1848,  Presi- 
dent Polk  said: 

No  revenue  has  been  collected  at  the  ports  in  California  because  Congress  failed  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  custom-houses  or  the  appointment  of  officers  for  that 
purpose.     (Messages  of  the  Presidents,  vol.  4,  p.  638.) 

In  the  same  message  President  Polk  further  said  (ib.,  p.  643): 

It  will  be  important  to  extend  our  revenue  laws  over  these  territories,  and  espe- 
cially over  California,  at  an  early  period.  There  is  already  considerable  commerce 
with  California,  and  until  ports  of  entry  shall  be  established  and  collectors  appointed 
no  revenue  can  be  received. 

Thereupon  Congress  passed  "An  act  to  extend  the  revenue  laws  of 
the  United  States  over  the  territory  and  waters  of  Upper  California, 
and  to  create  a  collection  district  therein,"  approved  March  3,  1849. 
(9  U.  S.  Stats.,  chap.  112,  p.  400.) 

Mr.  Polk  retired  from  office  March  4, 1849,  leaving  to  his  successor 
the  adjustment  of  the  complications  which  arose  when  Congress  ascer- 
tained that  the  Executive  had  attempted  to  deal  with  California  and 
New  Mexico  as  being  territory  bound  and  benefited  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  inhabitants  of  California  and  New  Mexico,  being  advised  by  the 
Walker  circular  that  "  by  the  treaty  with  Mexico  *  *  *  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  is  extended  over  that  territory,"  natu- 
rally arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
guaranteeing  a  republican  form  of  government  and  securing  represen- 
tation in  Congress  were  as  potent  as  the  requirements  of  the  Constitu- 
tion regarding  uniform  duties  and  imposts.  If  Congress  were  without 
discretion  as  to  the  one,  how  could  it  exercise  discretion  as  to  the 
others?  Therefore  the  inhabitants,  without  waiting  for  Congress  to 
authorize  them  so  to  do,  proceeded  to  organize  an  independent  State 
government,  adopt  a  constitution,  and  elect  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress.  When  the  matter  came  before  Congress,  both  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  refused  recognition  to  the  cre- 
dentials of  the  gentlemen  claiming  to  be  the  Congressional  delegations 
from  said  ''States." 

The  numerous  "enabling  acts"  whereby  the  creation  of  States  has 
been  authorized,  and  the  various  acts  whereby  the  States  so  authorized 
to  be  created  were  thereafter  admitted  into  the  Union  of  States,  show 
how  universally  and  constantly  it  has  been  considered  that  the  rights 
in  relation  to  government  of  t<irritory  belonging  to  the  United  States 
are  to  be  conferred  or  granted  by  Congress,  and  do  not  proceed  from 
self -operating  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
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President  Taylor  in  his  first  annual  message  (December  4, 1849) said: 

A  collector  has  ))een  aj)pointed  at  San  Francisco  under  the  act  of  Congrees  extend- 
ing the  revenue  laws  over  California,  and  measures  have  been  taken  to  oiiganize  the 
custom-houses  at  that  and  the  other  ports  mentioned  in  that  act  at  the  earliest  period 
practicable.  The  collector  proceeded  overland  and  advices  have  not  yet  been 
received  of  his  arrival  at  San  Francisco.  Meanwhile  it  is  understood  that  the  cus- 
toms have  continued  to  be  collected  there  by  officers  acting  under  the  military 
authority,  as  they  were  during  the  administration  of  my  predecessor.  It  will,  I  think, 
be  expedient  to  confinn  the  collections  thus  made  and  direct  the  avails  (after  such 
allowances  as  Congress  may  think  fit  to  authorize)  to  be  expended  within  the  Terri- 
tory, or  to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  appropriations  for 
the  improvement  of  its  rivers  and  harbors.     (Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents, 

vol.  5,  p.  19. ) 

ALASKA. 

The  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  Alaska  was  proclaimed  June  20, 1867. 
(15  Stat.  L.,  539.)  On  April  6, 1868,  Mr.  McCullough,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  collector  of  the  port  of  New 
York  wherein  he  acknowledged  receipt  of  a  request  from  the  Russian 
minister  for  the  free  entry  of  certain  oils  shipped  from  Alaska  to  San 
Francisco  and  from  there  reshipped  to  New  York.  In  response  to 
this  request  Mr.  McCullough  said: 

The  request  for  the  free  entry  of  said  oil  was  made  on  the  ground  that  the  oil  was 
shipped  from  Sitka  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  which  the  territory  of 
Alaska  became  the  property  of  the  United  States.  The  treaty  in  question  was  rati- 
fied on  the  20th  of  June,  1S67,  and  the  collector  at  San  Francisco  has  reported  that 
the  manifest  of  the  vessel  shows  the  oil  to  have  been  shipped  from  Alaska  on  the  6th 
day  of  July,  1867,  and  that  the  shipment  consisted  of  52  packages.  Under  these  circum- 
stances you  are  hereby  authorized  to  admit  the  said  52  packages  of  oil  free  of  duty. 

The  views  expressed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  were  also 
entertained  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  William  H.  Seward.  In  a 
letter  dated  January  30,  1869,  Mr.  Seward  said: 

I  understand  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Harrison  r,  OroeB 
(16  How.,  164)  to  declare  its  opinion  that,  upon  the  addition  to  the  United  States  of 
new  territory  by  conquest  and  cession,  the  acts  regulating  foreign  commerce  attach 
to  and  take  effect  within  such  territory  ipso  facto  and  without  any  fresh  act  of  legis- 
lation expressly  giving  such  extension  to  the  pre-existing  laws.  I  can  see  no  reason 
for  a  discrimination  in  this  effect  between  acts  regulating  foreign  commerce  and  the 
laws  regulating  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes. 

On  July  27, 1868,  Congress  passed  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  extend 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  customs,  commerce,  and 
navigation  over  territory  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Russia,  to 
establish  a  collection  district  therein,  and  for  other  purposes."  (15 
Stat.  L.,  240.) 

The  first  section  of  this  act  extended  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  customs,  commerce,  and  navigation  to  and  over  "all  the 
mainland,  islands,  and  waters  of  the  territory  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia." 

In  connection  with  the  course  pursued  by  the  administration  of 
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President  Johnson  in  the  instance  of  Alaska,  it  is  advisable  to  recall 
that  President  Johnson,  prior  to  the  time  Alaska  was  jwciuired,  had 
insisted  that  the  Executive  possessed  the  authority  to  determine  what 
relations  to  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States  should  be 
sustained  by  the  territory  and  inhabitants  of  the  late  rebellious  States. 
If  his  position  were  well  taken,  it  followed  that,  the  treaty  having  been 
ratified  by  the  Executive,  there  remained  nothing  to  be  done  to  com- 
plete the  incorix) ration  of  Alaska  into  the  United  States. 

00MPABI8OS  07  THX  OOnTXTUTIOSAL  BEaiTIBBlCSVTS  FOB  UHIFOBM  TABI7F 
LAWS  WITH  THX  BEQinSBMXHTS  AS  TO  UHIFOBM  LAWS  OH  IHTXBHAL- 
BXVEHUX  AHD  DIBSCT  TAXES. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  internal-revenue  laws  should  be  as 
universal  and  uniform  in  application  as  the  tariff  laws. 

The  first  internal-revenue  tax  on  spirits  distilled  in  the  United 
States  was  levied  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1791,  which,  for  purposes 
of  collection,  provided  ^'  that  the  United  States  shall  l)e  divided  into 
fourteen  districts,  each  consisting  of  one  State."  (1  U.  S.  Stats.,  sec. 
4,  pp.  199,  200.) 

Although  said  act  did  not  prohibit  the  distilling  of  spirits  except  in 
compliance  with  said  tax  regulations,  no  provision  was  made  for  the 
collection  of  said  tax  in  the  territories  not  included  in  the  boundaries 
of  the  existing  fourteen  States. 

It  was  not  until  1868  that  the  internal-revenue  laws  were  extended 
to  apply  to  all  places  ''  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  United 
States."    (16  U.  S.  Stats.,  sec.  107,  p.  167.) 

The  territories  thus  subjected  to  the  provisions  of  the  internal- 
revenue  acts  were  the  Indian  reservations  and  the  lands  of  the  civilized 
tribes,  which  theretofore  had  not  l)een  invaded  by  the  collector  of 
internal-revenue  taxes. 

The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  for  direct  taxation,  instead  of 
requiring  that  direct  taxes  shall  be  universal  and  uniform,  requires  that 
they  shall  be  '^apportioned  among  the  several  States  which  may  be 
included  within  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers, 
which  shall  be  determined  "  by  enumeration.     (Art.  1,  sec.  2,  clause  3.) 

This  provision  is  apparently  coextensive  with  that  relating  to  cus- 
toms. The  two  clauses  must  be  taken  together,  and  the  fact  that  one 
in  requiring  uniformity  mentions  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  and 
the  other  in  prescribing  a  rule  of  proportion  among  the  several  parts 
refers  to  the  taxable  area  distributively,  can  not  be  taken  to  mean  that 
the  limits  of  the  taxable  area  in  the  two  cases  are  different.  In  the 
first  twenty -five  years  of  the  Goverament's  existence,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, Congress  provided  for  several  levies  of  direct  taxes,  which 
were  imposed  solely  on  the  States.  Finally,  one  was  extended  to  ter- 
ritory  (District  of  Columbia),  and  in  upholding  it  Chief  Justice 
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Marshall  held  that  while  Congress  mi^ht  include  the  Territories  in 
imposing  a  direct  tax,  Congress  were  not  required  to  do  so.  (Lough- 
borough V.  Blake,  5  Wheat.,  317.) 

If,  as  Chief  Justice  Marshall  held,  the  Constitution  allows  Congress 
discretion  in  fixing  the  area  to  be  affected  by  direct  taxation,  b}-  con- 
fining the  direct  tax  to  States  or  extending  it  to  include  the  Territories, 
does  not  the  Constitution  permit  a  like  discretion  in  fixing  the  area 
affected  hy  indirect  taxation  ? 

Attention  is  also  directed  to  certain  legislation  of  Congress  relating 
to  the  United  States  Bank  and  Louisiana.  The  original  charter  of  the 
bank  authorized  the  directors  to  establish  branch  banks  ''wheresoever 
they  shall  see  fit  within  the  United  States."  (Act  Feb.  25,  1791;  1 
U.  S.  Stats.,  sec.  15,  p.  195.) 

Upon  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  the  bank  desired  to  establish  a 
branch  in  New  Orleans.  To  enable  it  to  do  so  Congress  passed  the 
following  act: 

AN  ACT  supplementary  to  the  act  Intituled  "An  act  to  incorporate  the  sabscribers  to  the  Bank  of 

the  United  States." 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  shall  he,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  to  establish  offices  of  discount  and 
deposit  in  any  part  of  the  Territories  or  dependencies  of  the  United  States,  in  the  man- 
ner and  on  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement. 

Approved  March  23,  1804.     (2  U.  S.  Stats.,  p.  274.) 

The  Constitution  requires  that — 

Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and 
judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State.     (Art  4,  sec.  1.) 

The  First  Congress  (1790)  passed  an  act  providing — 

That  the  records  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  any  State  shall  be  proved 
or  admitted  in  any  other  court  within  the  United  States  by  the  attestation  *  *  * 
And  the  said  records  and  judicial  proceedings,  authenticated  aj9  aforesaid,  shall  have 
such  faith  and  credit  given  to  them  in  every  court  vnihin  the  United  States  as  *  *  * 
(Act  of  May  26,  1790,  1  U.  S.  Stats.,  p.  122.) 

When  the  province  of  Louisiana  was  acquired,  it  was  of  course  nec- 
sary  to  secure  a  like  recognition  in  that  territory  for  such  public  acts, 
records,  and  judicial  proceedings. 

To  accomplish  this  the  Eighth  Congress  (1804)  passed  "An  act  mp- 
plernenta7'y  to  the  act  entitled,"  etc.,  being  the  act  above  referred  to. 
This  act  specifically  divided  all  territory  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  into  three  classes,  as  follows: 

(1)  States  of  the  Union. 

(2)  Territories  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  Countries  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
This  classification  appears  in  section  2  of  said  act,  which  is  as  follows: 

That  all  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement  shall 
apply  as  well  to  the  public  acts,  records,  office  books,  judicial  proceedings,  coortSy 
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and  offices  of  the  respective  Territories  of  the  United  States  and  countries  subject  to  the 
jurisdictimi  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  public  acts,  records,  office  books,  judicial 
proceedings,  courts,  and  offices  of  the  several  States.  (Act  of  March  27, 1804,  2  U.  S. 
Stats.,  pp.  298,  299.) 

This  clasHification,  adopted  by  the  Eighth  Congress  andi^approved 
by  President  Jefferson,  is  preserved  to  this  day.  Sections  905  and 
906,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  (1878),  are  as  follows: 

905.  The  acts  of  the  legislature  of  any  State  or  Territory  or  any  country  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  etc. 

906.  All  records  and  exemplifications  of  books  which  may  be  kept  in  any  public 
office  of  any  State  or  Territory  or  any  country  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  etc. 

BEPOBT  OK  THE  BIGHT  OF  SPAIN  TO  ACCEPT  A  BENEWAL  OF 
ALLEGIANCE  TO  IT  BT  INDIVIDUAL  INHABITANTS  OF  THE 
TEBBITOBIES  ACaiTIBED  BT  THE  UNITED  STATES  AS  A 
BESULT  OF  THE  SPANISH-AMEBICAN  WAB,  AND  TO  BEIN- 
STATE  SUCH  INDIVIDUALS  IN  SPANISH  CITIZENSHIP. 

[Submitted  June  24, 1901.    Case  No.  425,  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department.] 

SYNOPSIS. 

1.  The  provisions  of  the  royal  decree  of  Spain  (May  11,  1901)  do  not  infringe  upon 

the  rights  of  the  United  States  respecting  the  allegiance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  affected  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1898. 

2.  The  provisions  of  said  royal  decree  do  not  violate  the  provisions  of  said  treaty. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  and  comply  with  your  request 
for  a  report  on  the  above-entitled  subject,  presented  as  follows: 

The  State  Department  transmits  to  the  Secretary  of  War  a  copy  of 
a  royal  decree  of  Spain,  dated  May  11, 1901,  declaring  the  law  of  Spain 
on  the  subject  of  the  change  of  citizenship  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territories  ceded  or  relinquished  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  December  10, 
1898,  and  the  procedure  by  which  persons  who  have  lost  their  Spanish 
citizenship  may  recover  it. 

In  the  letter  transmitting  said  decree  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
Hon.  David  J.  Hill,  says — 

Some  of  the  articles  of  this  decree  do  not  appear  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  treaty,  but  the  apparent  conflict  is  probably  intended  to  be  saved  by 
the  provisions  of  Article  V. 

(Note. — In  the  copy  of  decree  transmitted  by  the  State  Department  the  article 
immediately  succeeding  article  4  is  not  numbered,  and  the  one  succeeding  that  is 
numbered  7. ) 

The  examination  and  report  desired  by  the  Secretary  of  War  is 
understood  by  the  writer  to  be  in  respect  of  the  following  questions: 

1.  Do  the  provisions  of  said  royal  decree  of  Spain  (May  11,  1901) 
infringe  upon  the  rights  of  the  United  States  in  the  matters  with  which 
said  decree  deals? 

2.  Do  the  provisions  of  said  royal  decree  violate  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris  (1898)  ? 
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I  am  of  opinion  that  both  questions  are  to  be  answered  in  the  negative. 

The  provisions  of  said  decree  relate  exclusively  to  citizenship  under 
the  Government  of  Spain.  They  declare  the  willingness  of  that  Gov- 
ernment to  confer  citizenship  on  certain  classes  of  individuals,  provided 
such  individuals  follow  a  certain  procedure  whereby  would  be  evidenced 
the  desire  of  such  individuals  to  accept  such  citizenship.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  force  Spanish  citizenship  upon  any  person  unwilling  to 
assume  it. 

Apparently  the  decree  goes  no  further  than  to  declare  that  the  pro- 
visions of  articles  19,  21,  and  23  of  the  civil  code  of  Spain  are  appli- 
cable to  the  cases  of  former  citizens  of  Spain  whose  citizenship  and 
appurtenant  rights  were  aifected  b}'^  the  treat}^  of  Paris. 

Said  articles  are  as  follows  (Laws  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
Philippines,  vol.  1,  War  Dept.  Trans.): 

Art.  19.  The  children  of  a  foreigner  born  in  Spanish  pot^seH^ions  must  state,  within 
the  year  following  their  majority  or  emancipation,  whether  they  desire  to  enjoy  the 
citizenship  of  Spanianls  granted  them  by  article  17. 

Art.  21.  A  Spanianl  who  loses  his  citizenship  by  ac()uiring  the  nationality  of  a 

foreign  country  can  recover  it  upon  returning  to  the  Kingdom  by  declaring  to  the 

official  in  charge  of  the  civil  registry  of  the  domicile  which  he  elects  that  such  is  his 

wish,  in  onier  that  the  proper  entry  may  be  made,  and  by  renouncing  the  protection 

of  the  flag  of  said  cT>untry. 

******  * 

Art.  23.  Any  Spaniard  w^ho  loses  his  citizenship  by  accepting  employment  from 
any  other  government,  or  by  entering  the  armed  service  of  a  foreign  power  without 
the  King's  permission,  can  not  recover  the  Spanish  nationality  without  previously 
obtaining  the  royal  authorization. 

The  civil  code  of  Spain,  including  these  articles,  has  been  in  force 
in  the  Spanish  Peninsula  since  May,  1888,  and  was  extended  to  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines  by  decree  dated  July  31,  1889.  The 
existence  and  enforcement  of  said  provision  of  said  law  of  Spain  have 
been  acquiesced  in  by  the  United  States,  without  challenge,  during 
the  period  indicated,  and  at  the  present  time  is  not  objected  to  when 
applied  to  individual  residents  or  citizens  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
who  for  any  reason  desire  to  be  reinstated  in  Spanish  citizenship. 

This  decree  does  not  ordain  new  laws  nor  provide  new  tests  or  pro- 
cedure. It  simply  declares  the  willingness  of  Spain  to  treat  its  former 
subjects  in  the  territories  ceded  or  relinquished  in  the  treaty  of  Paris 
in  the  same  way  it  does  its  former  subjects  in  other  portions  of  the 
globe. 

In  adopting  said  provisions  of  said  civil  code  Spain  asserts  a  right 
which  the  United  States  has  always  contended  belonged  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  nations.  From  its  inception  this  Government 
has  insisted  that  the  light  of  a  man  to  confer  his  permanent  allegiance 
upon  a  sovereign  was  a  naturnl  right  in  the  exercise  of  which  the  man 
was  a  free  agent.     This  right  of  expatriation  was  the  subject  of  an 
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elaborate  opinion  by  Attorney -General  Cushing  in  1856.     Thei-ein  he 
said: 

The  doctrine  of  absolute  and  perpetual  allegiance,  the  root  of  the  denial  of  any 
right  of  emigration,  is  inadmissible  in  the  Unite<l  States.  It  wan  a  matter  involved 
in  and  settled  for  us  by  the  Revolution,  which  founded  the  American  Union.  (8 
Op.  Atty.  Gen.,  p.  139.     See  also  9  Op.  Atty.  Gen.,  p.  356;  Atty.  Gen.  Black.) 

The  right  of  expatriation  was  declared  by  Congress  to  }>e  a  natural 
and  inherent  one,  in  this  countiy,  by  act  of  July  27,  18H8.  (15  Stat. 
L.,  p.  223,  chap.  249;  sees.  1999,  2000,  U.  S.  Rev.  Stats.) 

The  existence  of  the  right  of  expatriation  establishes  the  cornlative 
right  of  the  sovereign  to  accept  the  proflfer  of  allegiance. 

The  United  States  is  equally  committed  to  the  doctrine  that  an  inde- 
pendent state  may  tender  citizenship  to  any  or  all  persons  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  it  sees  fit  to  adopt,  and,  in  so  doing,  is  not 
accountable  to  any  other  state. 

The  United  States  in  negotiating  and  entering  into  the  treaty  of 
Paris  did  not  attempt  to  limit  or  prohibit  the  exercise  of  said  rights 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  ceded  or  relinquished.  The  treaty 
provides  as  follows  (Art.  IX): 

Spanish  subjects,  natives  of  the  Peninsula  residing  in  the  territory  over  which 
Spain  by  the  present  treaty  relinquishes  or  cedes  her  sovereignty,  may  remain  in 
such  territory  or  may  remove  therefrom,  retaining  in  either  event  all  their  rights  of 
property,  including  the  right  to  sell  or  dispose  of  such  property  or  of  its  proceeds; 
and  they  shall  also  have  the  right  to  carry  on  their  industry,  commerce,  and  profes- 
sions, being  subject  in  respect  thereof  to  such  laws  aj9  are  applicable  to  other  for- 
eigners. In  case  they  remain  in  the  territory  they  may  preserve  their  allegiance  to 
the  Crown  of  Spain  by  making,  before  a  court  of  record,  within  a  year  from  the  date 
of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  a  declaration  of  their  decision  to  pre- 
serve such  allegiance;  in  default  of  which  declaration  they  shall  be  held  to  have 
renonnced  it  and  to  have  adopted  the  nationality  of  the  territory  in  which  they  may 
reside. 

The  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  territories 
hereby  ceded  to  the  United  States  shall  be  determined  by  Congress. 

Ordinarily,  treaties  ceding  territory  contain  stipulations  intended 
to  protect  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  the  inhabitants  or  to  aflFord 
guaranty  of  present  or  prospective  citizenship  under  the  new  govern- 
ment. But  in  entering  into  the  treaty  of  Paris  (1898)  Spain  did  not 
insist  upon  such  guaranties,  and  willingly  committed  the  inhabitants  of 
the  territories  ceded  and  relinquished  to  the  justice  and  generosity  of 
the  sovereign  people  of  the  United  States.     Hence  the  provision: 

The  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  territories 
hereby  ceded  to  the  United  States  shall  be  determined  by  Congress. 

The  United  States  recognized  the  right  of  said  inhabitants  to  coif- 
tinue  in  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  Spain  or  to  confer  their  permanent 
allegiance  upon  the  United  States.  It  therefore  became  necessar}'  to 
adopt  a  test  or  rule  of  evidence  whereby  might  be  ascertained  which 
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course  the  individual  inhabitants  had  elected  to  pursue.     Hence  the 
provisions  of  Article  IX  of  the  treaty: 

In  case  they  remain  in  the  territory  they  may  preserve  their  allegiance  to  the 
Crown  of  Spain  by  making,  l)efore  a  court  of  record,  within  a  year  from  the  date  of 
the  exchange  of  ratificationH  of  this  treaty,  a  declaration  of  their  decision  to  preser\'e 
such  allegiance;  in  default  of  which  declaration  they  shall  \>e  held,  to  have  renounced 
it  and  to  have  adopted  the  nationality  of  the  territory  in  which  they  may  reside. 

This  provision  of  the  treaty  simply  declares  the  ordinary  rule  that 
allegiance  is  presumed  from  the  fact  of  residence  in  the  country  and 
participation  in  the  protection  and  other  benefits  of  organized  govern- 
ment.    In  regard  to  this  rule  Halleck  says: 

The  transfer  of  territory  establishes  its  inhabitants  in  such  a  position  toward  the 
new  sovereignty  that  they  may  elect  to  l)ecome,  or  not  to  Ijet^ome,  its  subjects. 
Their  obligations  to  the  former  government  are  canceled,  and  they  may  or  may  not 
become  the  subjects  of  the  new  government,  ac(*ording  to  their  own  choice.  If  they 
remain  in  the  territory  after  this  transfer,  they  are  deemed  to  have  elected  to  become 
its  subjects,  and  thus  have  consented  to  the  transfer  of  their  allegiance  to  the  new 
sovereignty.  If  they  leave,  sin^  animo  reverlendi,  they  are  deemed  to  have  elected  to 
continue  aliens  to  the  new  sovereignty.  The  status  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  con- 
quered and  transferred  territory  is  thus  determined  by  their  own  acts.  This  rule  is 
the  most  just,  reasonable,  and  convenient  which  could  be  adopted.  It  is  reasonable 
on  the  part  of  the  conqueror,  who  is  entitled  to  know  who  become  hia  subjects  and 
who  prefer  to  continue  aliens;  it  is  very  convenient  for  those  who  wish  to  become 
the  subjects  of  the  new  stat-e,  and  is  not  unjust  toward  those  who  determine  not  to 
become  its  subjects.  Acconling  to  this  rule,  domicik^  ss  understood  and  defined  in 
public  law,  determines  the  (juestion  of  transfer  of  allegiance,  or  rather,  is  the  rule  of 
evidence  by  which  that  question  is  to  be  decided.  ( Halleck' s  Int  Law,  vol.  2,  sec.  7, 
p.  475,  3d  ed. ) 

^"Allegiance,"  as  heretofore  used  in  this  report,  means  the  absolute 
and  permmieixt  obligation  such  as  the  citizen  owes  to  his  government 
until  relieved  therefrom  by  his  own  act  or  that  of  the  government. 
But  an  alien,  domiciled  in  any  country,  owes  a  temporary  allegiance 
to  the  government  of  that  country,  continuing  during  such  residence. 
(Carlisle  v.  United  States,  16  Wall.,  147,  154.) 

Local  or  actual  allegiance  is  that  which  is  clue  from  an  alien  while  resident  in  a 
country  in  return  for  the  protection  afforde<l  by  the  government.  (Kent's  Com.,  vol. 
2,  p.  42. ) 

The  inhabitants  of  the  territories  ceded  or  relinquished  by  Spain  in 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  said  territories,  are  re- 
quired to  yield  such  temporary  allegiance  without  regard  to  their 
citizenship. 

The  foregoing  report  being  submitted  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
War  was  by  him  transmitted  to  the  State  Department  with  the  follow- 
ing communication: 

June  24,  1901. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowle<lge  receipt  of  communication  from  the  Hon. 
David  J.  Hill,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  dated  June  12,  1901,  inclosing  copy  of  a 
dispatc^h  from  the  United  States  niiniHter  to  Spain,  forwarding  a  copy  of  the  royal 
decree  concerning  change  of  citizenship  under  the  treaty  of  Paris  (1898). 
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In  said  letter  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  says:  ''Some  of  the  articles  of  this 
decree  do  not  appear  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  but  the 
apparent  conflict  is  probably  intended  to  be  saved  by  the  provisions  of  Article  V." 

The  doubt  suggested  by  the  foregoing  caused  the  matter  to  be  referred  to  the  law 

officer  of  the  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department,  for  examination  and 

report    A  copy  of  that  officer's  report  is  herewith  transmitted.     I  am  inclined  to 

agree  with  the  view  taken  therein.     I  should  be  pleased  to  have  an  expression  of 

your  views  on  the  matter,  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  advise  the  military  governments 

what  course  they  are  to  pursue  with  reference  to  the  matters  dealt  with  in  said  decree. 

Very  respectfully, 

Wm.  Gary  Sanger, 

Acting  Secretary  of  War, 
The  Secretary  of  State. 

The  State  Department  concurred  in  the  views  expressed  in  the  report, 

and  thereupon  the  War  Department  advised  the  government  of  the 

Philippines  and  the  government  of  Cuba  as  follows: 

July  16,  1901. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  copy  of  the  royal  decree  of  Spain,  dated  May 
11,  1901,  which  said  decree  declares  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  Spain  is 
willing  to  accept  a  renewal  of  allegiance  to  it  by  certain  individual  inhabitants  of  the 
teiritories  acquired  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  Spanish- American  war, 
and  to  reinstate  such  individuals  in  Spanish  citizenship. 

TTpon  examination  this  Department  was  of  opinion  that  said  decree  did  not 
infringe  upon  the  rights  of  the  United  States  in  the  matters  dealt  with,  nor  violate 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  This  view  was  communicated  to  the  State 
Department  with  request  for  the  opinion  of  that  Department,  and  in  response  thereto 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  says: 

*'The  Department  thinks  there  is  nothing  in  the  Spanish  decree  to  which  this 
Government  can  properly  object."     (State  Department's  letter  of  July  3,  1901.) 

I  transmit  copy  of  correspondence  with  State  Department  and  the  report  of  the 

law  officer.  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department. 

Very  respectfully, 

Wm.  Gary  Sanger, 

Acting  Secretary  of  War. 
Hon.  William  H.  Taft, 

Civil  Oovemar  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 


nr  BE  CLAIM  OF  THE  MANILA  &AILWAT  COMPAHT,  LIMITED, 
FOB  PAYMEHT  BT  THE  THHTED  STATES  01  INTEBEST  OH  THE 
CAPITAL  nrVESTED  IV  THE  BAILWAT  OWNED  AND  OPEBATED 
BT  SAID  COMPANY,  PTJBSTJANT  TO  GTJABANTT  OF  SAID  INTEB- 
EST BT  THE  SPANISH  GOVEBNMENT.^ 

[Submitted  December  21, 1899.    Case  No.  849,  Division  of  Insular  Affaire,  War  Department.] 
[Printed  as  War  Department  publication  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War.] 

SYNOPSIS. 

1.  The  funds  of  the  United  States  Hubject  to  the  ortlers  of  the  War  Department  are 
not  available  for  the  payment  of  claims  based  upon  obligations  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain,  even  though  it  were  conceded  that  the  United  States  had  assumed 
said  obligations  or  otherwise  become  liable  thereon. 


•See  opinion  of  Attorney-General  Griggs,  July  26, 1900, 
13635—02 12 
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2.  The  executive  branch  of  this  Government  refiifles  to  consider  the  funds  arisiiig 

from  the  revenues  derived  from  the  islands,  the  sovereignty  of  which  was  ceded 
and  relinquished  by  Spain  in  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  as  beinf?  the  funds  or  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States.  Said  revenues  are  collected  by  exercise  of  belligerent 
right  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  .naintaining  peace  and  order 
in  said  islands  by  and  through  the  provisional  government  instituted  therein 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the  laws  of  war. 

3.  During  the  negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  treaty  of  Paris  (December  10, 1898) 

the  Spanish  Commission  proix>8ed  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  "be  liolden  to  all  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  Spanish  Government" 
create<l  by  the  '*  railroad  concession  from  Manila  to  Dagupan/'  Said  proposal 
was  rejected  by  the  American  Commission,  with  the  declaration  "that  they 
would  not  accept  any  articles  that  required  the  United  States  to  aasome  the 
so-calle<i  colonial  debts  of  Spain;"  but,  in  respect  to  the  Philippines,  the  Ameri- 
(!an  Commission  agreed  that  their  Government  should  pay  to  Spain  the  sum  of 
$20,000,000.  Proceedings  of  the  Commissions  reviewed  and  opinion  arrived  at 
that  said  payment  was  in  lieu  of  an  assumption  by  the  United  States  of  the 
financial  obligations  of  the  Government  of  Spain  created  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Philippines. 

4.  The  position  taken  by  the  American  Commission  was  approved  by  the  President 

and  made  known  to  Congress.  That  body  approved  said  position  by  ratifying 
the  treaty  based  upon  said  position.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  supported  by  the 
coordinate  branches  of  the  Government.  It  can  not  l^  adjudged  untenable 
either  by  this  Department  or  the  provisional  government  temporarily  in  charge 
of  the  civil  affairs  of  the  islands^ 
6.  The  contract  obligations  of  Spain  created  by  the  guaranty  of  interest  on  the  capital 
invested  in  the  enterprise  included  in  the  concession  now  owned  by  the  Manila 
Railway  Company  did  not  pass  to  and  l)ecome  binding  upon  the  United  States  by 
operation  of  international  law  upon  the  cession  of  sovereignty  by  Spain  and  the 
acceptance  of  sovereignty  over  said  islands  by  the  United  States. 

6.  Liability  for  debt  arising  upon  the  personal  obligation  of  the  General  Government, 

unse(»ured  b}-  the  mortgage  of  the  territory  ceded,  does  not  pass  with  the  sov- 
ereignty of  territory  unless  stipulated  for  in  the  treaty  of  cession.  Such  liability 
is  part  of  the  national  debt  of  the  nation  making  the  cession.  The  taking  over 
of  the  whole  or  any  part  thereof  is  an  act  of  grace  by  the  succeeding  sovereign. 
Its  accomplishment  requires  an  affirmative  act  on  the  part  of  such  sovereign. 
The  sole  dependence  of  a  claimant  desiring  such  grace  is  that  the  equities  of  his 
c;ause  will  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  new  sovereign.  Under  the  distribu- 
tion of  powers  made  by  our  Constitution  such  acta  of  grace  by  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States  must  be  i>erformed  by  Congress. 

7.  The  guaranty  of  the  Spanish  Government  evidenced  by  the  provisions  of  the 

concession  to  the  Manila  Railway  Company  is  not  a  lien  upon  the  island  of 
Luzon. 

8.  The  revenues  now  Iming  collected  by  the  provisional  government  of  the  Philip- 

pine Islands  are  not  burdened  with  a  trust  in  favor  of  the  Manila  Railway  Com- 
pany to  secure  the  performance  of  the  contract  obligations  of  the  Government 
of  Spain. 

Sir:  In  response  to  your  request  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  in  re  claim  of  the  Manila  Railwa}'  Company,  Limited, 
for  payment  by  the  United  States  of  interest  on  the  capital  invested 
in  the  mil  way  owned  and  operated  by  said  company,  pursuant  to  guar- 
antee of  said  interest  by  the  Spanish  Government. 

The  facts  out  of  which  the  claim  arises  are  as  follows:  The  Manila 
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Railway  Company,  Limited,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of  Great  Britain,  obtained  a  concession  from  the  Spanish  (Tovernment 
for  a  railroad  from  Manila  to  Dagiipan,  in  the  island  of  Luzon,  a 
distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  By  the  terms  of  the 
concession  the  Spanish  Government  guaranteed  a  return  of  eight 
per  centum  per  annum  upon  the  capital  invested  in  the  railroad. 
The  claimant  represents  that  the  amount  originally  so  invested  was 
$4r,964,400,  but  that  the  amount  was  subsequently  increased,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  to  $5,353,7(X).89.  The  Span- 
ish Government,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  war,  fulfilled 
its  obligations  under  this  contract  by  paying  quarterly  installments  of 
the  subvention  as  they  accrued,  the  amount  varying  with  the  earnings 
of  the  railway. 

The  Manila  Railway  Company  now  shows  that  by  the  late  treaty 
of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  the  sovereignty  of  the 
island  of  Luzon  and  the  other  islands  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago 
was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  Sbites,  and  that  said  sovereignty 
was  assumed  by  the  United  States.     (30  Stats,  at  Large,  1754.) 

The  company  contends  that  by  said  cession  and  assumption  the 
United  States  became  bound  to  respond  to  the  obligations  of  the 
Spanish  Government  under  said  concession.  The  company  therefore 
claims  that  the  United  States  should  pay  to  it  the  amounts  due  on  the 
subvention  which  have  accrued  since  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 
These  amounts  are  as  follows: 

For  quarter  ending  March  31, 1899 $30,293.00 

For  quarter  ending  June  30,  1899 99,781.97 

For  quarter  ending  September  30,  1899 106,994.00 

Total 237,068.97 

The  claim  is  made  against  the  United  States  Government  and  pre- 
sented to  the  War  Department  for  payment.  As  thus  presented  the 
matter  may  be  summarily  disposed  of  by  announcing  the  incontest- 
able fact  that  there  are  no  funds  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  War 
Department  which  are  available  for  the  payment  of  claims  of  this 
character  against  the  United  States.  If  it  were  admitted  that  the 
claim  is  just  and  right  and  the  United  States  bound  to  pay  it,  if  pay- 
ment is  sought  out  of  funds  belonging  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, such  funds  must  be  provided  and  made  available  by  Congress. 
None  of  the  funds  of  the  United  States  available  to  this  Department 
can  be  devoted  to  such  purpose. 

Probably  the  railway  company  seeks  to  have  this  Department 
order  said  claim  paid  out  of  the  moneys  accruing  from  the  revenues 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  collected  by  the  provisional  government 
now  being  maintained  there  by  the  United  States  pursuant  to  the 
military  occupation  of  said  archipelago.    The  United  States  Govern- 
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inent  refuses  to  consider  the  monev  derived  from  said  revenues  as 
funds  of  the  National  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  declines 
to  receive  it  into  its  Treasury  or  allow  the  Treasury  Depai1;ment  to 
assume  liability  or  responsibility  in  re^rd  thereto.  It  follows  that 
a  claim  asserted  against  the  United  States  as  an  obligation  of  the 
United  States  can  not  be  paid  out  of  said  moneys.  If  the  United 
States  is  under  obligation  to  pay  the  amounts  due  on  this  subvention, 
payment  should  be  made  out  of  national  funds  of  the  United  States. 
In  order  to  make  such  payment  out  of  said  funds,  it  is  necessary  that 
Congress  should  provide  for  the  payment  by  an  appropriation  therefor. 

The  importance  of  the  questions  involved  and  the  relation  which 
this  Department  sustains  to  the  territories  lately  ceded  and  relin- 
quished by  Spain  to  the  United  States  hardly  permit  of  disposing  of 
the  matter  in  such  indeterminate  manner,  and  therefore  the  discussion 
is  extended  to  the  bases  on  which  the  contention  of  the  claimant  rests. 

The  guaranty  under  which  this  claim  is  made  appears  in  the  con- 
cession, as  follows: 

4.  The  Government  will  aid  the  construction  of  the  line  by  guaranteeing  the 
interest  of  8  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the  capital  which  might  be  invested.  (Doc 
10,  849.) 

The  concession  was  finally  conferred  upon  the  party  from  whom 
the  Manila  Railway  Company  derived  it,  by  royal  decree,  from  which 
the  following  is  quoted: 

His  Majesty  The  King  (to  whom  God  grant  long  life),  and  in  his  name,  the 
Queen  Regent  of  the  Kingdom,  has  deigned  to  approve  *  *  *  the  concession 
for  the  railway  from  Manila  to  Dagupan  of  those  islands,  with  the  subsidy  of  8 
per  centum  annually,  etc.     (Doc.  11,  849.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  an  obligation  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment of  Spain  and  not  of  a  provincial  or  municipal  government.  An 
autonomous  government,  other  than  the  Crown  of  Spain,  capable 
of  granting  this  concession  did  not  exist  in  the  island  of  Luzon 
at  the  time  the  obligation  was  created.  The  undertaking  was  that 
of  the  s(yr(*re!gnty  of  Spain,  not  of  a  dependency. 

Did  the  United  States  cw^ume  thi^  liability  of  the  Spanish  Gavem- 
mentf 

It  certainly  did  not  assume  such  liability  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  Paris.  That  instrument  does  not  provide  for  nor  suggest  such  sub- 
stitution. It  is  silent  upon  that  point.  But  while  the  treaty  is  silent 
in  regard  to  said  matter  the  proceedings  of  the  commissions  which 
formulated  said  treaty  are  not  silent.  By  reference  to  the  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Fifty -fifth  Congress, 
transmitting  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  (Sen.  Doc,  No.  62, 
part  1),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Spanish  Commission  tried  to  induce 
the  American  Commission  to  consent  to  the  insertion  in  said  treaty 
of  words  which  would  bind  the  United  States  for  the  payment  of  all, 
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or  at  least  a  portion,  of  the  liabilities  incurred  by  Spain  for  or  on 
account  of  the  Philippines,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico.  Many  notes 
relating  to  this  subject  and  numerous  proposals  in  regard  thereto 
were  submitted  by  the  Spanish  Conmiission  and  rejected  by  the 
American  Commission.  {See  id,^  pp.  41,  48,  59,  85,  100,  103,  240, 
262.) 

By  reference  to  pages  240,  241  of  said  publication,  it  appears  that 
by  protocol  20  the  Spanish  Commission  proposed  that  the  United 
States  should  "  be  holden  to  all  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
Spanish  Government"  by  reason  of  the  "railroad  concession  from 
Manila  to  Dagupan,"  and  that  said  proposal  was  rejected  by  the 
American  Commission. 

The  final  outcome  of  the  negotiation  and  the  basis  of  the  treaty 
stipulation  is  shown  by  the  following  notes  passing  between  said  com- 
missions on  November  22,  1898.     (/t?.,  pp.  216-218): 

Annex  1  to  Protocol  No.  16, 

Commission  for  the  Negotiation  of 

Peace  with  the  United  States. 

Paris,  November  2^^  1898. 
Mr.  William  R.  Day. 

My  Dear  Sir:  In  order  that  this  commission  and,  if  ne(ie8sary,  the  Government  of 
H.  C.  M.  may  study  with  a  full  and  oxact  knowledge  the  proposition  which  closes 
the  memorandum  j) resented  at  yesterday's  session  by  the  Commission  you  worthily 
head,  the  translation  into  Spanish  of  which  has  just  been  completed,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  beg  you  that  with  all  possible  haste  you  will  be  pleased  to  make  clear 
the  meaning  of  the  following  points  of  said  proposition,  which  to  me  is  obscure  and 
vag^ie: 

First  Is  the  proposition  you  make  baseil  on  the  Spanish  colonies  being  transferred 
free  of  all  bunlens,  all,  absolutely  all,  outstanding  obligations  and  debts,  of  whatso- 
ever kind  and  whatever  may  have  l[)een  their  origin  and  purpose,  remaining  thereby 
chargeable  exclusively  to  Spain?    *    *    * 

E.  Montero  Rios. 
Annex  2  to  Protocol  No.  16. 

United  States  and  Spanish  Peace  Commission, 

United  States  Commissioners, 

Paris,  November  22,  1898, 
Seilor  Don  E.  Montero  Rios. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Having  received  and  read  your  letter  of  to-day,  touching  the  final 

proposition  presented  by  the  American  Commissioners  at  yesterday's  conference,  I 

hasten  to  answer  your  inquiries  seriatim,  first  stating  your  question  and  then  giving 

my  reply. 

First.  Is  the  proposition  you  make  based  on  the  Spanish  colonies  being  transferred 
free  of  all  burdens,  all,  absJ^lutely  all,  outstanding  obligations  and  debts,  of  whatso- 
ever kind  and  whatever  may  liave  been  their  origin  and  purpose,  remaining  thereby 
chargeable  exclusively  to  Spain? 

In  reply  to  this  question  it  is  proper  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  American 
Commissioners,  in  their  paper  of  yestertlay,  expre»»ed  the  hope  that  they  might 
receive  within  a  certain  time  "  a  definite  and  final  acceptance  "  of  their  proposal  as 
to  the  Philippines,  and  also  "of  the  demands  as  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  other 
Spanish  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  and  (luani,  in  the  form  in  which  those  demands 
have  been  jiro visional ly  agreed  to." 
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The  form  in  which  they  have  thus  l)een  agreed  to  is  found  in  the  proposal  pre- 
sentM  by  tho  American  OommiHsioners  on  the  17th  of  October  and  annexed  to  the 
prot(K*ol  of  the  sixtli  conference,  and  is  as  follows: 

Article  1.  8]>ain  hert»by  relinquishes  all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  and  title  to 
Cuba. 

Art.  2.  St)ain  hereby  cedes  to  the  United  States  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico  and 
other  islands  now  under  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  West  Indies,  and  also  the  island 
of  Guam  in  the  Ladrones. 

These  articles  (contain  no  provision  for  the  assumption  of  debt  by  the  United 
States. 

In  this  relation  I  desire  to  recall  the  statements*  in  which  the  American  commis- 
sioners have  in  our  conferences  r^^peatedly  declared  that  they  would  not  accept  any 
articles  that  required  the  United  States  to  assume  the  so-called  colonial  debts  of  Spain. 

To  these  statements  I  have  nothing  to  add. 

But  in  respect  of  the  Philippines  the  American  commissioners,  while  including 
the  cession  of  the  archipelago  in  the  article  in  which  Spain  "cedes  to  the  United 
States  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  and  other  islands  now  under  Spanish  sovereignty  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  also  the  island  of  Guam  in  the  Lad  rones,"  or  in  an  article 
expressed  in  similar  words,  will  agree  that  their  Government  shall  pay  to  Spain  the 
sum  of  $20,000,000. 

******* 

William  R.  Day. 

The  United  States  both  general!}"  and  specifically  refused  to  assume 
the  obligations  of  this  concession.  A  review  of  the  nian}^  notes  on 
this  subject  which  passed  between  the  Spanish  and  American  commis- 
sioners convinces  me  that  the  amount  of  $20,000,000  was  paid  by  the 
United  States  and  accepted  by  Spain  in  lieu  of  a  transfer  of  said  obli- 
gation. This  application  of  the  Manila  Railway  Company  finds  no 
support  or  assistance  in  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain. 

Doi\H  hiternatioyml  Jaw  require  that  the  United  States  assume  the 
contract  obligations  of  Spain  created  by  the  guaranty  provided  in  tlie 
concession  to  tlie  Manila  Raihoay  Compa/ny? 

To  answer  this  interrogatory  it  is  necessary  to  detennine  whether 
or  not  the  debt  arises  on  the  personal  obligation  of  the  national  Gov- 
ernment of  Spain  or  that  of  the  local  government  of  the  ceded  territory. 

Liability  for  debt  arising  upon  the  personal  obligation  of  the  gen- 
eral government  does  not  ptiss  with  ceded  territorj'^  unless  stipulated 
for  in  the  treaty  of  cession.  Ordinarily  a  treaty  of  cession  resulting 
from  conquest  does  not  contain  such  stipulation. 

Hall  on  International  Law  says  (4th  ed.,  p.  104,  note): 

There  are  one  or  two  instances  in  which  a  conquering  state  has  taken  over  a  part 
of  the  general  debt  of  the  state  from  which  it  has  seized  the  territory.  Thus  in  1866 
the  debt  of  Denmark  was  divided  between  that  country  and  Slesvig-Holstein,  and  in 
the  same  year  Italy,  by  convention  with  France,  took  upon  itself  so  much  of  the 
Papal  debt  as  was  pro|X)rtionate  to  the  revenues  of  the  Papal  provinces  which  it  had 
appropriated.     It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  other  like  cases  have  occurred. 

The  reason  for  this  rule  is  apparent.  Conquest  is  one  way  by  which 
a  nation  enforces  payment  of  a  debt.  But  if  the  enforcement  of  the 
payment  subjected  the  creditor  nation  to  a  proportionate  share  of 
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the  debts  of  the  debtor  nation,  the  purpose  of  the  proceeding  would 
be  defeated.  If  such  were  the  rule,  an  enormous  national  debt  would 
afford  a  better  protection  than  an  aimy  and  navy,  and  the  more  hope- 
lessly bankrupt  a  nation  was,  the  less  the  likelihood  of  its  being  called 
upon  to  perform  its  international  obligations.  Such  a  rule  would 
eventually  disrupt  the  family  of  nations. 

Hall  on  International  Law  further  says  (note,  p.  99): 

The  fact  remains  that  the  general  debt  of  a  state  is  a  personal  obligation.  The 
case  also  of  the  creation  of  a  new  state  out  of  part  of  an  old  one  is  not  distinguish- 
able, so  far  as  the  obligation  to  apportion  debts  is  concerned,  from  that  of  the  cession 
of  a  province  by  one  state  to  another.  When  the  latter  occurs,  at  least  as  the  result 
of  conquest^  it  is  not  usual  to  take  over  any  part  of  the  general  debt  of  the  state 
oeding  territory. 

The  Spanish  Commission  at  Paris,  1898,  insisted  that  it  was  usual 
and  customary  to  assume  a  proportionate  share  of  such  obligations 
upon  the  cession  of  territory,  and  proposed  the  following  as  a  treaty 
stipulation  (55th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  Sen.  Doc.  62,  p.  240): 

Contracts  formally  entered  into  by  the  Spanish  Government  or  its  authorities  for 

the  public  service  of  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  and  others 

ceded  by  this  treaty,  and  which  contracts  are  still  unperformed,  shall  continue  in 

force  until  their  expiration  pursuant  to  the  terms  thereof.    Such  contracts  as  also 

cover  the  service  peculiar  to  Spain  or«ny  of  her  other  colonies,  the  new  government 

of  the  above-mentioned  islands  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  carry  out,  save  only  in  so 

far  as  the  terms  of  said  contracts  relate  to  the  parti(;ular  service  or  treasury  of  such 

islands.    The  new  government  will  therefore,  as  regards  the  said  contracts,  be  holden 

to  all  the  rights  and  obligations  therein  attaching  to  the  Spanish  Government. 
******* 

Railroad  concession  from  Manila  to  Dagupan. 

The  American  Conmiission  rejected  this  proposal  (Id.,  p.  241),  and 
the  Spanish  Commission  filed  a  protest,  and  in  support  thereof  said 
with  reference  to  the  action  of  the  United  States  (Id.,  p.  268): 

It  refuses  also  to  stipulate  anything  in  relation  to  the  respect  due  the  contracts 
entered  into  by  a  legitimate  sovereign  for  public  works  and  services — contracts 
which  materially  affect  the  rights  of  property  of  private  individuals,  which  were 
respected  in  the  treaties  of  Campo  Fonnio  of  1797,  of  Pariy  of  1814,  of  Zurich  of  1859, 
of  Paris  of  1860,  of  Vienna  of  1864  and  1866,  and  which  Germany  respected  also 
when  ending  the  war  with  France  by  the  treaty  of  Frankfort  of  1871. 

The  fact  that  the  treaties  referred  to  contained  such  stipulations 
shows  that  obligations  of  the  character  designated  do  not  pass  with  the 
territory,  for  if  they  did,  a  special  stipulation  would  not  be  necessary. 

An  application  of  this  doctrine  may  be  found  in  the  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence between  the  United  States  and  England  in  1854,  with 
reference  to  the  authority  exercised  by  England  over  the  Mosquito 
shore.  In  illustration  of  the  arguments  of  the  United  States,  refer- 
ence was  made  by  Mr.  Buchanan  to  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  Mexico,  and  it  was  urged  generally  that  "it  would  be  a  work  of 
supererogation  to  attempt  to  prove  at  this  period  of  the  world's  his- 
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tory  that  these  provinces  having,  by  a  successful  revolution,  become 
independent  states,  succeeded  within  their  respective  limits  to  all  the 
territorial  rights  of  Spain."  Lord  Clarendon  replied  that  the  clause 
in  the  treaty  with  Mexico  stipulating  that  British  subjects  shall  not  be 
disturbed  in  the '*  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  thei  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities'"  previously  enjoyed  under  a  treaty  with  Spain,  which 
had  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Buchanan  as  proving  the  adhesion  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  doctrine  stated  by  him,  proves,  on  the  contrary, 
that  "Mexico  was  not  considered  as  inheriting  the  obligatiorvi  or  rights 
of  Spain,  as  otherwise  a  special  stipulation  would  not  be  necessary." 
(De  Martens.  Nouv.  Rec.  Gen.  II,  201-206.) 

In  commenting  on  this  correspondence.  Hall  on  International  Law 
says  (4th  ed.,  pp.  101-102): 

The  contention  of  Lord  Clarendon  was  evidently  well  founded.  Mr.  Buchanan's 
general  statement  was  accurate,  but  the  very  fact  that  Mexico  succeeded  to  all  the 
territorial  rights  of  Spain,  and  consequently  to  full  sovereignty  within  the  territory 
of  the  Republic,  shows  that  it  could  not  be  burdened  by  limitations  on  sovereignty 
to  which  Spain  had  chosen  to  consent.  It  possessed  all  the  rights  appertaining  to 
an  independent  state,  disencumbered  from  personal  contracts  entered  into  by  the 
state  from  which  it  had  severed  itself. 

That  the  obligation  which  the  Manila  Railway  Company  is  now 
seeking  to  have  the  United  States  assume  is  "a  general  debt"  and 
''personal  contract"  of  the  Spanish  Government  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  learned  discussion  of  the  matter  in  the  note  of  the  American  Com- 
mission prepared  by  Hon.  John  B.  Moore,  counsel  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  United  States,  and  submitted  October  14,  1898.  (See 
said  Sen.  Doc.  No.  62,  pp.  48-50.) 

The  position  taken  by  the  American  Commissioners,  ably  sustained 
by  their  counsel,  ratified  by  Congress  and  approved  by  the  Executive, 
is  to  be  supported  by  the  coordinate  branches  of  the  Government. 
(Foster  et  al.  v,  Neilson,  2  Pet.,  307;  Garcia  v,  Lee,  12  Pet.,  616; 
United  States  v.  Reynes,  9  How.,  153;  Doe  v.  Braden,  16  How.,  635.) 

Certainly  the  position  can  not  be  overthrown  by  the  provisional 
government  existing  in  the  Philippines. 

The  Manila  Railway  Company  concedes  that  the  obligation  which 

it  is  now  seeking  to  enforce  against  the  United  States  was  originally 

an  obligation  of  the  National  Government  of  Spain.     The  company 

contends  that  the  obligation  was   upon  the  sovereigntj^  of    Spain, 

attached  thereto,  and  passed  therewith.     From  its  application  herein 

the  following  is  quoted  {see  Letter  dated  November  27,  1899,  signed 

F.  W.  Whitridge,  Doc.  7,  849): 

The  Spanish  Government  down  to  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  war  ful- 
filled its  obligations  under  this  contract  by  paying  from  time  to  time  the  quarterly 
installments  of  the  subvention  as  thev  accrued,  the  amount  of  which  varied  from 
time  to  time  with  the  earnings  of  the  railway  company.  Record  of  the  fact  of  such 
payment  by  the  Spanish  authorities  can  undoubtedly  l)e  found  in  the  Government 
offices  at  Manila.    I  am  also  mformed,  although  not  by  the  Manila  Railway  Com- 
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pany,  that  the  fact  of  this  contract  and  of  the  obli^tionB  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment arising  thereunder  was  laid  before  the  Peace  Commissioners  at  Paris,  and  the 
obligations  of  the  Spanish  Government  in  respect  to  the  railway,  maturing  and  as 
yet  undischarged,  were  considere^l  by  the  American  Commissioners  in  estimating  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  paid  to  the  Spanish  Crown  on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
peace.  If  this  information  be  correct,  I  think  that  it  would  tend  to  show  that  this 
Government  had  already  expressly  recognized  the  contract  in  question. 

Whether  the  contract  has  or  not  \yeen  recognized,  I  respectfully  represent  to  you 
that  with  the  cession  of  the  Philippine  Islands  under  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  in  those  islands  was  ceded  by 
Spain  to  and  was  assumed  by  the  United  States,  and  with  that  cession  of  the  sov- 
ereignty there  passed  to  and  there  vvas  assumeil  by  the  United  States  the  obligations 
of  the  Spanish  Government  under  this  contract.  The  Manila  Railway  Company 
therefore  claims  that  the  United  States  should  pay  the  amount  of  the  quarterly 
installments  due  on  the  subvention  which  have  accrued  since  the  date  of  the  treaty 
of  peace. 

It  Ls  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Spanish  Government  recognizes 
the  obligations,  of  the  character  of  the  one  under  consideration,  as 
belonging  to  the  National  Government  of  Spain  and  still  binding 
upon  it.  In  July,  1899,  the  Spanish  minister  of  finance  submitted 
to  the  Cortes  a  proposed  law  for  the  reorganization  of  the  debts  of 
Spain.  In  presenting  said  law  Seiior  Villaverde,  Spanish  minister 
of  finance,  stated  that  the  Spanish  Government  declares  that  it  does 
not  consider  that  the  question  of  the  debts  of  the  colonies  ceded  and 
relinquished  by  Spain  were  finally  settled  by  the  negotiations  at  Paris, 
nor  by  the  ominous  silence  of  the  treaty  of  peace  on  the  matter.  He 
insisted  that  the  Spanish  Government  still  has  the  right  to  insist  that 
where  the  revenues  of  a  colony  were  mortgaged  or  pledged  for  the 
payment  of  a  debt  the  revenues  of  the  territory  constituting  said 
colony  should  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  said  debts,  although  said 
territor}"^  had  been  ceded  to  another  sovereignty  %  which  refused  to 
take  over  said  obligations  and  was  collecting  revenues  by  virtue  of 
its  own  right  to  levy  and  collect  them.  The  finance  minister's  official 
statement  was  published  in  the  Madrid  Gazette  and  republished  by 
the  press  of  this  country.  From  what  purports  to  be  an  extract  from 
the  official  publication  in  the  Madrid  Gazette  I  quote  the  following: 

Nevertheless,  the  statesman  who  presided  over  the  Spanish  commission  has 
declared  in,a  noteworthy  document,  written  on  the  day  after  the  treaty  was  signed, 
that  though  it  is  true  that  the  American  Commissioners  did  not  admit  the  validity 
of  the  mortgi^  on  the  Cuban  revenues,  and  did  not  consent  that  they  should  pass  to 
the  colonies  as  a  responsibility  inherent  in  the  sovereignty,  the  Spanish  commission- 
ers on  their  side  did  not  assent  to  the  contrary  contention,  and  the  question  remained 
intact  (in  Spanish,  integra).  Thus  it  must  be  respected,  with  the  hoi>e  that  by  new 
agreements  of  the  same  sort  as  those  for  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  other 
Hispano-American  nations  there  will  be  recognized  in  the  future  the  undoubted 
right  to  claim  that  the  revenues  of  the  island  of  Cuba  should  answer  as  a  mortgage 
for  the  interest  and  amortization  of  those  debts  which  the  Spanish  nation  created 
legitimately  in  the  exercise  of  its  sovereignty.  Nevertheless,  the  Government  does 
not  believe  that,  reserving  the  exercij^e  of  this  right,  there  is  any  ground  in  the  mean- 
while for  repudiating  the  Cuban  debts.     The  Cuban  debts,  like  those  of  the  Philip- 
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pines,  had  the  general  ^iniaranty  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  the  nation  can  not  do 
otherwise  tlian  honor  its  signature.  These  dt^bts  must  consequently  figure  in  the 
budget,  and  they  are  in  the  budget  which  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting.  [See 
Washington  Times,  August  9,  1899. ) 

This  proceeding  of  the  Spanish  Government  directs  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Government  with  which  the  Manila  Railway  Company 
contracted  and  from  which  it  secured  a  guaranty  is  still  in  existence 
and  recognizes  the  contract  as  binding  upon  it.  Evidently  the  Spanish 
Government  does  not  think  its  obligation  '^  passed"  with  a  cession  of 
ittf  sovereignty  over  a  small  portion  of  its  territorial  domain. 

The  concession  provides  as  follows: 

10.  The  subvention  with  which  the  Treasury  will  aid  the  concessionaire  shall  be 
paid  at  the  end  of  every  quarter.  *  *  *  The  sum  which  the  treasury  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  is  to  pay  quarterly  as  subvention  shall  be  fixed  by  deducting  from  the 
sum.     *    *    * 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  appears  to  be  to  fix  the  place  where 
the  payments  should  be  made. 

In  1894  the  company  applied  to  the  Government  of  Spain  for  pay- 
ment of  the  subvention  at  Madrid  in  money  current  and  in  circulation 
in  Spain,  or,  if  paid  in  Manila,  that  the  company  be  compensated  for 
the  depreciation  which  mone}'  circulating  only  in  the  Philippines  suf- 
fered in  the  other  Spanish  possessions.  The  demand  of  the  company 
was  denied  by  the  general  administration  of  the  State  and  the  matter 
was  appealed  to  the  tribunal  in  contentious  administrative  matters 
sitting  in  Madrid,  which  sustained  the  action  of  the  Government. 

The  full  proceedings  of  the  court  ai^e  not  accessible  to  this  Depart- 
ment. A  copy  of  the  decree  is  filed  herein  by  the  applicant.  In  said 
decree  the  court  several  times  refers  to  the  contract  of  subvention, 
and  in  each  instance  designates  it  as  a  contract  with  the  "State"  or 
the  '^ General  administration  of  the  State."  Thus,  '*the  subvention 
granted  by  the  State  to  the  railway."  (Doc.  40,  p.  1.)  *'The  contract 
entered  into  between  tho  administration  and  the  concessionnaire  com- 
pany." (Id.,  p.  4.)  ''The  subvention  granted  by  the  State."  (Id., 
p.  4.)  ''There  is  no  reason  whatever  compelling  the  State  to  pay  the 
subvention  in  any  other  manner."  (Id.,  p.  4.)  "  We  do  hereby  absolve 
the  general  administration  of  the  State  from  the  claim  interposed." 
(Id.,  p.  5.) 

From  this  decree  it  does  not  appear  that  the  court  or  the  contest- 
ants considered  the  contract  as  being  that  of  a  local  government  in  the 
Philippines  or  of  a  political  subdivision.  If  such  had  been  the  inter- 
pretation or  understanding  of  the  company  at  that  time,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  upon  what  ground  it  rested  the  claim  that  the  subvention  should 
be  paid  in  Madnd  and  in  a  diflFerent  currency  than  was  in  circulation 
in  the  Philippines.  The  gist  of  the  decision  of  the  court  is  that  the 
State  received  the  money  circulating  in  the  Philippines  in  payment  of 
taxes  and  other  obligations  to  the  State,  and  therefore  the  liabilities  of 
the  State  were  to  be  discharged  with  the  same  money.     (Doc.  40.) 
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Honorable  Whitelaw  R^id,  a  iiferaber  of  the  American  Commission 
which  negotiated  the  late  treaty  of  peac*e  with  Spain,  discusses  the 
question  now  under  consideration  in  an  article  entitled,  '"Some  conse- 
quences of  the  late  treaty  of  Paris;  advances  in  international  law  and 
changes  in  national  policy,"  published  in  The  Anglo-Saxon  Review, 
June,  1899.  Out  topic  therein  treated  by  this  eminent  publicist  is, 
''When  debt  does  not  follow  sovereignty."  Speaking  of  what  are 
known  as  the  *' Cuban  bonds"  issued  by  the  Spanish  Government  to 
about  $300,000,000,  to  the  payment  of  which  Spain  pledged  the  reve- 
nues received  by  her  from  the  island  of  Cuba  and  her  own  guarantee, 
Mr.  Reid  says: 

But  the  fact  was  that  these  were  the  bonds  of  the  Spanish  nation,  issued  by  the 
Spanish  nation  for  its  own  purposes,  guaranteed  in  terms  '*by  the  faith  of  the  Span- 
ish nation,"  and  with  another  guarantee  pledging  Spanish  sovereignty  and  control 
over  certain  colonial  revenues.  Spain  failed  to  maintain  her  title  to  the  security  she 
had  pledged,  but  the  lenders  knew  the  instability  of  that  security  when  they  risked 
their  money  on  it.  *  *  *  The  Spanish  contention  that  it  was  in  their  power  as 
absolute  sovereign  of  the  struggling  island  to  fasten  ineradicably  upon  it  for  their 
own  hostile  purposes  unlimited  claims  to  its  future  revenues  would  lead  to  extraor- 
dinary result**.  Under  that  doctrine  any  hard-pushed  oppressor  would  have  a  cer- 
tain means  of  subdumg  the  most  righteous  revolt  and  condemning  a  colony  to 
perpetual  subjugation.  He  would  only  have  to  load  it  with  lK>nds,  issued  for  his 
own  purposes,  beyond  any  possible  capacity  it  could  ever  have  for  payment.  Under 
that  load  it  could  neither  sustain  itself  independently,  even  if  successful  in  war,  nor 
persuade  any  other  power  to  accept  responsibility  for  and  control  over  it.  It  would 
be  rendered  impotent  either  for  freedom  or  for  any  change  of  sovereignty.  To  ask 
the  nation  sprung  from  the  successful  revolt  of  the  thirteen  colonies  to  acknowledge 
and  ac;t  on  an  immoral  doctrine  like  that  was  indeed  ingenuous — or  audacious.  The 
American  Commissioners  pronounceti  it  alike  repugnant  to  common  sense  and  men- 
acing to  liberty  and  civilization.  The  Spanish  commissioners  resented  the  charac- 
terization, but  it  is  believe<l  that  the  considerate  judgment  of  the  w^orld  will  yet 
approve  it. 

In  regard  to  what  is  known  as  the  ''  Philippine  debt'"  Mr.  Reid  says: 

Warned  by  the  results  of  inquiry  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Cuban  debt,  the  American 
Commissioners  avoided  undertaking  to  astume  this  m  bloc.  But  in  their  first  state- 
ment of  the  claim  for  cession  of  sovereignty  in  the  Philippines  they  were  careful  to 
say  that  they  were  ready  to  stipulate  **  for  the  assumption  of  any  existin<t  indebted- 
ness of  Spain  incurred  for  public  works  and  improvements  of  a  pacific  charactt^.r  in 
the  Philippines."  Not  till  they  leanietl  that  of  this  entire  **  Philippine  de])t"  (only 
issued  in  1897)  over  one-fourth  ha<l  actuallvbeen  transferretl  to  Cuba  to  {»rrv  on  the 
war  against  the  Cuban  insurgents,  and  finally  against  the  Unite<l  Stat^en,  and  that  the 
most  of  the  balance  had  probably  l)een  used  in  prosecuting  the  war  in  Luzon,  did  the 
American  Commissioners  abandon  the  idea  of  assuming  it.  Even  then  the;  remlred,  in 
the  final  tramrfeVy  to  fijc  an  arwmnt  at  least  erjital  to  the  face  value  of  that  dehty  which  could 
he  given  to  Spain  cw  an  achnoivledgment  for  ani/  pacific  improvements  she  might  ever  have 
made  there  not  paid  for  by  the  revemies  of  the  islnnds  themselves.  She  could  nsi'  it  to  ixiy 
the  Philippine  bonds  if  she  chose.  That  was  the  American  view  as  to  tJie  sanctity  of  public 
debt  legitimaiely  incurred  in  behalf  of  ceileC  territory;  and  that  is  an  explanation  of  the 
money  payment  in  the  case  of  the  PhiliftpineSy  as  well  </.s  <//  the  precise  amaujit  at  which  it 
tvas  finally  fixed. 
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Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  independent  govern- 
ments erected  in  the  Spanish  South  American  colonies  assumed  certain 
obligations  of  the  Government  of  Spain  existing  in  the  territories  at 
the  time  of  sepai*ation.  Without  examining  the  character  of  the  lia- 
bilities so  assumed,  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  that  said  liabilitia»  were 
assumed  and  such  assumption  accomplished  by  the  affirmative  act  of 
the  new  State.  In  nearly  all  of  said  instances  the  assumption  of  said 
obligations  was  made  prior  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  colony  by  Spain.  Historicalh"  we  know  that  the  assump- 
tion of  said  obligations  was  a  price  paid  by  said  colonies  for  independ- 
ence and  recognition  of  sovereignty.  The  United  States  was  not  so 
encumbered  in  the  negotiations  at  Paris  in  1898. 

Most  writers  on  international  law  refer  in  general  terms  to  the 
proposition  that  when  territory  is  ceded  by  one  sovereignty  to  an- 
other the  sovereignty  securing  the  territory  secures  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  and  assumes  all  the  obligations  of  the  previous  sover- 
eignty as  to  the  territory  ceded. 

This  doctrine  is  inaccurate,  by  reason  of  attempting  to  extend  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  one  sovereign  to  those  of  another  who  may 
be  unable  to  receive  or  exercise  such  rights  or  discharge  the  obli- 
gations because  of  the  character  of  his  government.  The  rule  is  well 
established  that  "every  nation  acquiring  territory,  by  treat}'  or  other- 
wise, must  hold  it  subject  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  its  own  gov- 
ernment and  not  according  to  those  of  the  government  ceding  it." 

Pollard's  Lessee  v,  Hagan,  3  How.  (U.  S.),  212;  Vat.  Laws  of  Na- 
tions, b.  1,  c.  19,  s.  210,  244,  250,  and  b.  2,  c.  7,  s.  80. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  Constitution  and  republican  form  of  our  government,  to  possess  or 
exercise  many  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  sovereign  of  a  mon- 
archy.    As  is  said  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  (3  How.,  225): 

It  can  not  be  admitted  that  the  King  of  Spain  could,  by  treaty  or  otherwise, 
impart  to  the  United  States  any  of  his  royal  prerogatives;  and  much  less  can  it 
be  admitted  that  they  have  capacity  to  receive  or  power  to  exercise  them. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  "obligations"  of  the  previous  sover- 
eign. If  the  government  is  a  monarch}^,  the  sovereign  is  obliged  to 
maintain  that  form  of  government.  But  such  obligation  would  not 
pass  to  a  republic.  A  sovereign  is  under  obligations  to  enforce  the 
laws  of  his  state,  but  as  is  aptly  stated  by  the  Attorney-General, 
John  W.  Griggs — 

Those  laws  which  are  political  in  their  nature  and  pertain  to  the  prerogatives 
of  the  former  government  immediately  cease  upon  the  transfer  of  sovereignty. 
Political  and  prerogative  rights  are  not  transferred  to  the  succeeding  nation. 
(Letter  to  Secretary  of  War,  July  10,  1899.     22  Op.,  528.) 

Take  the  instan(*e  of  an  established  church  or  a  government  where 
church  and  state  are  combined.     The  highest  obligation  resting  upon 
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the  sovereign  of  such  government  is  to  protect,  maintain,  and  pro- 
mote the  church  as  a  State  institution.  His  proudest  title  is  *' De- 
fender of  the  Faith,"  and  to  deserve  it  such  a  sovereign  usually  stops 
at  no  endeavor.  But  such  obligation  would  not  pass  to  the  United 
States  with  ceded  territory,  and  did  not  attach  to  the  United  States 
with  Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  or  the  Philippines. 
The  United  States  Supi-eme  Court  say: 

As  a  matter  of  course,  all  laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations  in  conflict  with  the 
politiGal  character,  institutions,  and  constitution  of  the  new  government  are  at  once 
displaeed.  Thus,  upon  a  cession  of  political  jurisdiction  and  legislative  power,  and 
the  latter  is  involved  in  the  former,  to  the  United  States,  the  laws  of  the  country  in 
support  of  an  established  religion,  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  the  press,  or  author- 
izing cruel  and  unusual  punishments,  and  the  like,  would  at  once  cease  to  be  of 
obligatory  force  without  any  declaration  to  that  effect.  (Chi.  and  Pac.  Rwy.  Co.  v, 
McGlinn,  114  U.  S.,  542-646.) 

The  rights  and  privileges  which  pass  from  one  sovereignty  to 
another  upon  the  transfer  of  territory  are  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
sovereignty  as  they  are  established  by  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the 
government  receiving  the  territory.  The  obligations  incurred  in  like 
manner  are  the  obligations  devolving  upon  the  sovereign  by  reason  of 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  government  to  which  the  new  sover- 
eignty appertains.  In  other  words,  the  sovereignty  receiving  the 
territory  assumes  the  obligations  of  sovereignty  as  to  the  territory 
ceded,  as  such  obligations  are  established  in  the  government  to  which 
the  territory  passes. 

The  term  sovereignty  as  here  used  means  ''the  right  which  a  nation 
has  of  organizing  the  public  powers  in  such  a  way  as  it  may  deem 
advisable."  This  right  includes  the  power  to  incur  contract  obliga- 
tions, but  it  is  not  composed  of  such  obligations.  One  is  the  power  or 
authority;  the  other  is  the  result  of  an  exercise  of  the  power.  It  is 
the  power,  the  authority,  that  passes  with  ceded  territory  from  one 
sovereignty  to  another,  and  it  is  the  obligations  or  duties  which  a  sov- 
ereignty owes  to  its  subjects  regarding  the  use  of  such  power  which 
passes,  not  the  debts  which  the  prior  sovereignty  has  contracted  for  its 
own  purposes  by  the  exercise  of  that  power. 

If  the  sovereignty  has  lawfully  pledged  anj  portion  of  the  territory 
ceded  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  or  the  performance  of  a  contract,  and 
the  benefited  party  has  a  property  interest  or  vested  right  therein, 
such  right  is  to  be  protected  by  the  new  sovereignty.  But  no  such 
claim  is  made  herein  by  the  railway  company. 

Debts  which  are  not  secured  by  lawful  liens  upon  the  territory 
ceded,  even  though  contracted  for  the  benefit  of  said  territory,  do  not 
become  a  debt  of  the  new  sovereignty.  As  between  the  two  sover- 
eigns, the  one  receiving  the  territory  is  under  no  obligation  to  the 
sovereign  ceding  the  territory  to  pay  any  portion  of  his  grantor's 
debts  unless  the  obligation  is  voluntarily  assumed  and  stipulated  in  the 
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treaty.  In  other  words,  no  legal  obligation  exists  requiring  the  dis- 
charge of  the  grantor's  debts  b}^  the  grantee  in  the  absence  of  treaty 
stipulations  so  to  do. 

The  obligation  under  such  conditions  arises  in  equity,  if  at  all,  and 
is  based  upon  the  established  rule  of  national  conduct,  that  the  sov- 
ereign will  not  do  injustice  to  an  individual,  and  therefore  will  hear 
and  consider  the  claims  of  the  creditors.  Therefore  it  is  said  that 
such  debts  are  a  charge  upon  the  conscience  of  the  sovereign.  The 
force  and  eflfect  of  claims  of  this  character  depend  upon  the  facts  of 
each  particular  case.  One  fact  to  be  considered  is  whether  the  sov- 
ereignty which  created  the  obligation  still  remains  in  existence.  If  it 
does,  and  the  obligation  is  a  national  one,  the  creditor  has  no  claim 
upon  the  conscience  of  the  new  sovereignty.  Upon  this  question  Hall 
on  International  Law  says  (4  ed.,  part  2,  chap.  1,  sec.  27): 

No  question  therefore  presents  itself  with  respect  to  the  general  rights  and  duties 
of  a  new  State.  What,  however,  is  its  relation  to  the  contract  obligations  of  the 
State  from  which  it  has  been  separated?  *  *  *  The  fact  of  personality  of  a  State 
is  the  key  to  the  answer.  With  rights  which  have  been  actjuired  and  obligations 
which  have  been  contracted  by  the  old  State  as  personal  rights  and  obligations  the 
new  State  has  nothing  to  do.  The  old  State  is  not  extinct;  it  is  still  there  to  fulfill 
its  contract  duties  and  to  enjoy  its  contract  rights.  The  new  State,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  an  entirely  fresh  being.  It  neither  is  nor  does  it  represent  the  first  person 
with  whom  others  have  contracted;  they  may  have  no  rea.son  for  giving  it  the 
advantages  which  have  been  accorded  to  the  person  with  whom  the  contract  was 
made,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  saddle  it  with  liabilities  which  it  would  not  have 
accepted  on  its  own  account. 

Thus  treaties  of  alliance,  of  guarantee,  or  of  commerce  are  not  binding  upon  a  new 
State  formed  by  separation;  and  it  is  not  liable  for  the  general  debt  of  the  parent 
State. 

In  a  note  to  this  text  the  author  says: 

The  case  also  of  the  creation  of  a  new  State  out  of  part  of  an  old  one  is  not  dis- 
tinguishable, so  far  as  the  obligation  to  apportion  debts  is  concerned,  from  that  of 
the  cession  of  a  province  by  one  State  to  another.  When  the  latter  occurs,  at  least 
as  the  result  of  conquest,  it  is  not  usual  to  take  over  any  part  of  the  general  debt  of 
the  State  ceding  territory.     (Id.,  note  1,  p.  99.) 

The  instance  of  Texas  furnishes  a  precedent  for  guidance  in  this 
matter.  Although  the  annexation  of  Texas  included  all  its  territory 
and  terminated  its  sovereignty  as  an 'independent  nation,  the  United 
States  has  never  conceded  that  the  debts  of  Texas  existing  at  the  time 
of  annexation  became  a  liability  of  this  Government.  The  I'^nited 
States  recognized  the  fact  that  said  debts  should  be  paid,  and  for  that 
purpose  permitted  Texas  to  set  aside  10,000,000  acres  of  public  lands 
devoted  to  said  payment.  Afterwards,  the  United  States  took  portions 
of  said  lands  pledged  to  the  payment  of  Texas  debts,  agreeing  to  pay 
therefor  $10,000,000,  three-quarters  of  which  sum  was  to  be  paid  to 
holders  of  Texas  bonds,  for  which  her  customs  duties  were  pledged. 

The  claim  that  the  United  States  was  liable  for  the  debts  of  Texas 
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came  before  the  mixed  commission,  under  the  convention  with  Eng- 
land of  1853.  The  commission  found  that  it  did  not  have  jurisdiction 
to  determine  the  question,  but  an  examination  of  the  proceedings  is  of 
value.  The  claim  was  made  on  a  bond  secured  by  a  pledge  of  the 
faith  and  revenue  of  Texas.  It  was  admitted  that  the  liability  of  the 
United  States  did  not  arise  from  the  annexation  of  the  territory,  but 
from  the  fact  that  the  United  States  was  receiving  the  revenues  of 
Texas,  which  had  been  pledged  to  the  payment  of  the  bonds.  (Dec. 
of  Com.  Convention,  1853,  pp.  405-520.) 

The  position  of  the  United  States  was  that  the  revenues  pledged 
were  the  revenues  of  the  Texas  nation.  That  said  revenues  appertain 
to  the  government  and  not  to  the  territm^y.  That  when  Texas  ceased 
to  be  a  nation  there  ceased  to  be  Texas  revenues.  That  what  the 
United  States  was  collecting  was  United  States  revenue  and  a  very 
different  thing  f I'om  revenues  exacted  by  the  Texas  government  or 
nation.  That  the  difference  is  as  substantial  as  the  difference  between 
the  money  or  currency  issued  by  the  two  nations. 

If  the  United  States  was  not  willing  to  admit  liability  as  to  the  debts 
of  Texas,  where  a  pledge  existed,  will  it  be  willing  to  admit  liability 
in  the  instance  of  the  Philippines  where  a  pledge  does  not  exist? 

Did  the  gimranty  of  the  Spanish  Govemraetyt  become  a  lien  upo7i  the 
revenues  of  the  island  of  Luzon? 

An  examination  of  the  concession  or  charter  shows  that  no  attempt 
is  made  therein  to  pledge  either  the  public  property  or  revenues  of 
Luzon  for  the  perfomiance  of  said  obligation  of  guaranty. 

It  is  probably  true  that  while  Luzon  was  a  Spanish  dependency  Spain 
utilized  the  revenues  of  the  island  in  complying  with  tha  contract  of 
guaranty,  and  for  this  purpose  included  the  sum  necessary  to  be  paid 
in  the  annual  budget  of  the  state  for  the  Philippines.  The  burden 
imposed  upon  the  Philippines  by  the  Spanish  budget  included  not 
only  general  obligations  but  also  sums  for  the  various  departments 
known  as  justice,  war,  treasury,  navy,  interior,  and  fomento.  It 
would  be  unavailing  if  a  soldier  in  the  Spanish  army,  who  had  served 
in  Luzon  and  whose  pay  was  in  arrears,  should  apply  for  payment  to 
the  Government  now  possessed  of  the  revenue  funds  of  the  island  and 
base  his  application  on  the  fact  that  he  had  served  in  Luzon  during 
the  time  for  which  he  claimed  pay,  and  that  as  the  annual  budget  for 
the  island  had  included  an  item  for  the  war  department  for  years  he 
had  a  lien  on  the  i-evenues  of  the  island  for  his  pay.  Yet  the  supposed 
contention  of  the  soldier  would  have  as  much  merit  as  the  contention 
of  the  company  herein. 

But  if  the  Spanish  Government  had  pledged  the  future  revenues  of 
the  island  to  the  performance  as  the  contract  of  guaranty,  such  pledge 
would  not  be  a  lien  upon  the  fund  which  this  Government  is  now 
collecting. 

While  the  negotiations  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  were  in  progress,  the 
Spanish  commission,  having  failed  to  induce  the  United  States  to 
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assume  the  obligations  of  Spain  in  regard  to  the  debts  incurred  for  or  on 
account  of  the  territory  ceded  or  relinquished,  insisted  that  said  debts 
should  follow  the  territory  and  be  paid  from  the  revenues  thereof. 
Attention  was  directed  to  the  fact  that  Spain  had  issued  2,990,000 
hypothecary  bonds  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  that  the  royal  decrees 
on  which  said  bonds  were  issued  contain  the  following  avowal: 

The  new  bonds  shall  have  the  direct  (especial)  guarantee  of  the  customs  revenue, 
stamp  revenue  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  direct  and  indirect  taxes  now  levied  or  to  be 
levied  there  in  the  future,  and  the  subsidiary  (general)  guarantee  of  the  Spanish 
lotion. 

The  bonds  themselves  contain  the  following  declaration: 

Direct  (especial)  guarantee  of  the  customs  revenue,  stamp  revenue  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  direct  or  indirect  taxes  levied  or  to  be  levied  hereafter,  and  the  subsidiary  (gen- 
eral) guarantee  of  the  Spanish  nation. 

The  Spanish  Colonial  Bank  shall  receive,  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  through  its  agents 
there,  or  in  Barcelona,  through  the  Spanish  Bank  of  Havana,  the  receipts  of  the 
custom-houses  of  Cuba,  and  such  amount  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  according  to 
the  statements  furnished  on  the  back  of  the  bonds,  to  meet  the  quarterly  payment  of 
interest  and  principal,  shall  be  retained  daily  and  in  advance. 

The  Spanish  commission  contended  that  said  bonds  evidenced  a  mort- 
gage debt  secured  by  the  future  revenues  of  Cuba.  (Sen.  Doc.  ^  3d 
sess.,  Fifty -fifth  Cong.,  No.  62,  pt.  1,  p.  178.) 

In  rejecting  this  proposition  the  American  Commission  say: 

As  to  that  part  of  the  Spanish  memorandum  in  which  the  so-called  Cuban  bonds 
are  treated  as  *^  mortgage  bonds  "  and  the  rights  of  the  holders  as  **  mortgage  rights," 
it  is  necessary  to  say  only  that  the  legal  difference  between  the  pledge  of  revenues  yet 
to  be  derived  from  taxation  and  a  mortgage  of  property  can  not  be  confused  by  call- 
ing the  two  things  by  the  same  name.  *  *  *  No  more  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Spanish  Government,  therefore,  than  in  point  of  law,  can  it  be  maintained  that  that 
Government's  promise  to  devote  to  the  payment  of  a  certain  part  of  the  national  debt 
revenues  yet  to  be  raised  by  taxation  in  Cuba,  constituted  in  any  legal  sense  a  mort- 
gage. The  so-called  pledge  of  those  revenues  constituted,  in  fact  and  in  law,  a  pledge 
of  the  good  faith  and  ability  of  Spain  to  pay  to  a  certain  class  of  her  creditors  a  cer- 
tain part  of  her  future  revtmues.  They  obtained  no  other  security  beyond  the  guar^ 
ant€e  of  the  *^  Spanish  nation,"  which  was  in  reality  the  only  thing  that  gave  sub- 
stance or  value  to  the  pledge,  or  to  which  they  could  resort  for  its  performance.  (Id., 
pp.  200,  201.) 

If  the  contention  of  the  American  Commission  is  correct  as  to  obli- 
gations wherein  it  is  expressly  declared  that  the  revenues  of  Cuba  are 
pledged  to  the  performance  of  the  contract,  a  like  contention  must  pre- 
vail where  the  contract  is  silent  as  to  a  pledge  of  revenues. 

The  position  taken  by  the  American  Commission  in  this  matter  was 
made  known  to  the  Executive  and  by  him  communicated  to  Congress. 
Congress  ratified  the  treaty  and  the  Executive  approved  such  action. 
Thereby  the  position  of  the  Commission  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  to  be  contemplated  that  the  position  will  be  adjudged  unten- 
able by  the  provisional  government  temporarily  in  charge  of  the  civil 
affairs  of  the  island. 
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The  provisional  government  of  the  Philippines  is  bound  to  hold  that 
said  guai"anty  of  the  Spanish  Government  is  not  a  lien  upon  the  rev- 
enues of  the  islands. 

Are  the  rerenni*^  of  ike  Ph Hipp! tie  Tsland^^  ru/w  being  collected  by  the 
prorlf<loual  govenimeiit^  burdened  with  a  trust  in  favor  of  tJie  Manila 
Rail  tray  Vompanyt 

If  the  phmseology  of  this  question  is  changed  so  as  to  read,  "Has 
the  railway  company  a  proprietary  interest  or  vested  right  in  said 
revenues?"  it  will  appear  at  once  that  the  answer  must  be  in  the 
negative. 

The  claim  which  the  company  asserts  is  of  inchoate  right,  even  when 
urged  against  the  Spanish  Government,  and  relates  to  the  personal  obli- 
gation of  that  Government,  being  a  naked  promise  without  security. 

As  to  such  inchoate  rights  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
.say  (Dent  i\  Emmeger,  14  Wall.,  312): 

But  inc'lioate  rights,  such  as  those  of  Cerre,  were  of  imperfect  obligation  and 
affect etl  only  tlie  conscience  of  the  new  sovereign.  They  were  not  of  such  a  nature 
(until  that  sovereign  gave  them  a  vitality  and  efficacy  which  they  did  not  before 
possess)  that  a  court  of  law  or  equity  could  recognize  or  enforce  them.  When  con- 
finne<l  by  Congress  they  l)ecame  American  titles  and  took  their  legal  validity  wholly 
from  the  act  of  confirmation  and  not  from  any  French  or  Spanish  element  which 
t'3itere<l  into  their  previous  existence. 

This  doctrine  has  a  direct  application  to  the  matter  under  considera- 
tion. As  the  ca.se  now  stands  the  company  has  the  obligation  of  the 
National  Government  of  Spain.  Up  to  this  time  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  authorized  to  bind  it  have  refused  to  assume  said 
obligation.  The  most  the  railway  company  can  assert  is  that  said 
obligation  of  the  Spanish  Government  has  now  become  a  charge  upon 
the  cons<*ii*nce  of  the  sovereign  people  of  the  United  States.  If  it 
were  conceded  that  said  obligation  had  become  a  charge  upon  the  con- 
science of  the  sovereign  people  of  the  United  States,  the  manner  in 
which  and  extent  to  which  the  duty  so  created  is  to  be  discharged  must 
be  determined  by  Congress. 


The  views  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  report  were  approved  by  the 
Secretjirv  of  War  and  the  subsequent  action  of  the  War  Department  on 
this  claim  and  others  of  similar  character  was  in  harmony  therewith. 

13035—02 13 
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nr  Kx  PETiTioir  of  the  cowtess  oe  bueita  vista  fob 

BELIEF  FKOM  A  CEBTAIH  OBDEB  OF  THE  MILITABT  OOV- 
EBHOBOFCUBA;  AHD  THE  CLAIM  t)F  DB.  DOH  GUSTAVO  OALLET 
DUFLESSIS  FOB  SIMILAB  BELIEF  AHD  IHDEianTT. 

[Submitted  August  8,  1900.    Case  No.  1136,  Division  of  Insular  AflEalrs,  War  Department.] 

SYNOPSIS. 

1.  The  authority  heretofore  possessed  by  Spanish  officials  to  exercise  the  powers 

appertaining  to  offices  created  by  the  Grown  of  Spaiii  for  the  purpose  of  admin- 
istering the  affairs  of  government  in  Cuba  under  Spanish  sovereignty  ceased 
upon  the  military  occupation  of  the  island  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
being  established. 

2.  The  tenure  of  office  of  the  Spanish  officials  heretofore  exercising  authority  in 

Cuba  is  not  property  and  therefore  is  not  entitled  to  the  protection  to  rights  of 
property  guaranteed  by  Article  VIII  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

3.  Although  the  Crown  of  Spain  was  accustomed  to  sell  a  perpetual  incumbency  o 

certain  of  its  offices,  among  them  that  of  high  sheriff  of  Habana,  such  right  of, 
incumbency  was  at  all  times  subject  to  the  higher  right  of  the  sovereign  to  re. 
assume  the  exercise  of  the  authority  of  the  office  whenever  the  public  welfare 
required  it. 

4.  The  claim  for  indemnity  for  being  deprived  of  said  incumbency  depends  upon 

the  terms  of  the  contract  with  Spain;  and  as  this  contract  was  the  personal  con- 
tract of  the  Spanish  State,  its  obligations  did  not  pass  with  the  transfer  of  sov- 
ereignty, and  they  were  not  assumed  by  the  United  States. 

5.  Whether  or  not  the  obligations  of  the  Government  of  Spain  incurred  in  Cuba  are 

to  be  assumed  by  the  government  established  by  the  people  of  Cuba  is  a  ques- 
tion to  be  determined  by  that  government  when  it  assumes  the  exercise  of  inde- 
pendent sovereignty. 

6.  Whether  or  not  the  municipality  of  Habana  became  liable  for  the  payment  of 

indemnity  in  said  matter  by  reason  of  proceedings  had  prior  to  the  military 
occupation  is  a  question  which  may  properly  be  referred  to  the  courts  of  Cuba. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  instruction  to 
report  on  the  above-entitled  matters,  and  in  response  thereto  1  have 
the  further  honor  to  submit  the  following: 

The  facts  out  of  which  the  controversy  arises,  as  claimed  b}'  the 
complainants,  are  as  follows: 

In  the  year  1728  Don  Sebastian  Calvo  de  la  Puerta  bought  at  public 
auction,  from  the  Spanish  Crown,  the  office  of  *' Alguacil  mayor,"  or 
high  sheriff,  of  the  city  of  Habana.  The  office  was  declared  to  be  per- 
petual and  capable  of  passing  by  inheritance  in  the  direct  male  line  of 
descent  and  of  being  alienated  by  purchase  and  sale  under  certain 
conditions. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  purchaser  aforesaid,  the  office  and  its  emolu- 
ments passed  by  descent  to  his  grandson,  Don  Francisco  Calvo  de  la 
Puerta,  whose  title  received  royal  confirmation  by  letters  patent,  dated 
May  22,  1783. 

Eventually,  the  male  issue  of  the  incumbent  of  the  office  having 
become  extinct,  the  office  passed,  by  the  permission  of  the  Spanish 
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Crown,  to  the  Count  O'Reilly,  who  was  the  husband  of  the  daughter 
of  the  then  recently  deceased  high  sheriff. 

From  the  Count  O'Reilly  the  office  descended  to  his  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, with  the  approval  in  each  case  of  the  Spanish  Crown,  to  the 
present  Countess  O'Reilly  y  Buena  Vista,  on  whose  behalf  this  pro- 
ceeding is  instituted. 

The  duties  of  the  high  sheriff  of  Habana  were  originally  divisible 
into  two  general  classes — national  and  municipal.  In  the  performance 
of  the  duties  classified  as  "  national "  the  high  sheriff  of  Habana 
resembled  the  United  States  marshal  of  a  Territory  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  an  executive  officer  of  the  courts,  and  writs  of  all 
classes  were  served  by  him  or  his  deputies.  For  such  services  he  was 
entitled  to  fees  fixed  by  law. 

His  municipal  duties  resulted  from  the  fact  that  he  was,  ex  officio,  a 
member  of  the  "  ayuntamiento  "  or  city  council  of  Habana  and  charged 
with  the  duty  of  inspecting  the  meat  supplied  to  the  city  and  given 
supervision  of  the  slaughterhouse  where  the  cattle  were  required  to 
be  killed,  and  had  charge  of  the  transpoiiation  of  the  carcasses  from 
the  slaughterhouse  to  the  dealers,  also  the  disposal  of  the  refuse,  and 
was  required  to  insp)ect  the  weights. 

For  the  performance  of  these  duties  he  was  authorized  to  exact  a 
fee  of  5  '^reales  fuertes"  for  each  head  of  large  cattle  killed  in  the 
slaughterhouse  of  Habana  and  cartage  for  hauling  the  meat.  Later 
the  fee  for  the  cattle  killed  at  the  slaughterhouse  varied  in  accordance 
with  the  times,  but  was  fixed  by  law.  The  last  rate  fixed  was  62i 
cents  per  head. 

The  complainants  allege  that  their  privileges  connected  with  the 
slaughter  of  cattle  were  worth  to  them  ''in  the  neighborhood  of  $100, 
net,  per  day"  at  the  time  they  were  deprived  thereof. 

At  this  point  in  the  review  it  is  proper  to  explain  the  interest 
asserted  by  Dr.  Don  Gustavo  Gallet  Duplessis. 

By  appropriate  provisions  the  Spanish  law  permitted  the  seizure 
and  sale  by  judicial  procedure,  to  enforce  the  payment  of  private 
indebtedness,  of  a  one-half  interest  in  the  emoluments  of  the  privi- 
leges appertaining  to  the  slaughterhouse  industry  possessed  by  the 
high  sheriff  of  Habana.  Pursuant  to  said  law,  Dr.  Don  Gustavo  Gal- 
let Duplessis  purchased,  at  judicial  sale,  a  one-half  interest  in  said 
emoluments  on  September  19,  1895,  and  entered  upon  the  enjoyment 
thereof. 

Upon  the  American  occupation  of  Habana  being  established,  the 
military  authorities  of  the  United  States  refused  to  allow  the  Countess 
of  Buena  Vista  and  Dr.  Don  Gustavo  Gallett  Duplessis  to  exercise  the 
authority  or  enjoy  the  emoluments  appertaining  to  the  office  of  high 
shenff  of  Habana. 
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Thereupon  the  interested  parties  had  recourse  to  General  Ludlow, 
as  military  governor  of  the  city  of  Habana,  for  recognition  of  their 
asserted  rights,  and  reinstatement  therein.  This  being  denied,  they 
appealed  to  Major-General  Brooke,  then  military  governor  of  Cuba, 
for  the  relief  desired.  Major-General  Brooke  refused  to  recognize 
their  claim  or  to  order  reinstatement,  and  thereupon  appeal  is  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  relief  demanded  by  the  Countess  of  Buena  Vista,  as  set  forth  in 
the  prayer  of  her  petition,  is  as  follows: 

Your  petitioner  being  thus  deprived  ♦  ♦  *  humbly  prays,  the  premises  being 
considered,  that  the  aforesaid  orders  be  revoked,  your  petitioner  be  reinstated  in  all 
his  property,  rights,  and  privileges,  of  which  said  orders  deprived  him,  and  that  the 
military  governor  of  Habana  be  directed  to  account  to  and  pay  over  to  your 
petitioner  all  the  moneys  of  which  he  has  been  deprived  as  aforesaid  from  the  date 
of  such  deprivation  until  he  shall  be  actually  repossessed  of  his  property  and  priv- 
ileges, or  duly  indemnified  therefor,  and  that  he  have  such  other  and  further  relief 
as  may  seem  proper.     (Do<\  5,  p.  6;  printed  brief.) 

(Note. — In  this  proceeding  the  Countess  of  Buena  Vista  is  represented  by  her 
husband,  J.  Y.  Camara.     Hence  the  use  of  the  pronoun  "he.") 

The  demand  made  by  Dr.  Don  Gustavo  GaUet  Duplessis,  as  stated 
by  his  counsel,  is — 

1.  The  repeal  or  nullification  of  the  orders  of  the  military  governor  of  Habana  of 
May  20,  1899,  and  of  the  military  governor  of  Cuba  of  August  10,  1899,  to  w^hich  this 
communication  refers,  and  the  restoration  of  all  things  in  connection  with  the  hered- 
itary rights  of  the  O'Reilly  family  of  Habana,  and  the  office  of  high  sheriff  of  that 
city,  to  the  status  quo  existing  on  the  11th  of  April,  1899,  when,  through  the 
proclamation  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain,  the  abandonment  by  Spain  of  all 
claims  of  sovereignty  over  and  title  to  Cuba  became  an  accomplished  fact,  and  the 
Cuban  people  became  free  and  independent. 

2.  The  payment  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  all  moneys  of  which 
Dr.  Don  Gustavo  Gallet  Duplessis  has  been  deprived,  at  the  rate  of  sixty-two  dollars 
and  a  half  per  day  from  the  1st  of  June,  1899,  in  which  the  order  of  the  military 
governor  of  Habana  of  May  20,  1899,  went  into  effect,  until  the  day  of  the  repudia- 
tion and  repeal  of  that  order  and  of  the  order  of  the  military  governor  of  Cuba  of 
August  10,  1899.  (See  pp.  21,  22,  printed  brief  of  Dr.  J.  I.  Rodriguez,  counsel  for 
Doctor  Duplessis. ) 

The  complainants  contend  (1)  that  said  office  is  property;  (2)  that 
said  property  belonged  to  them  on  April  11, 1899,  when  the  ratifications 
of  the  treaty  were  mutually^  exchanged;  (3)  that  since  that  date  they 
have  been  deprived  of  said  property  by  the  action  of  the  military 
government  of  Cuba;  (4)  that  such  deprivation  contravenes  the  pro- 
visions of  article  8  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain,  and  international 
law. 

The  learned  and  distinguished  counsel  who  represent  the  complain- 
ants present  elaborate  arguments,  which  are  entitled  to  careful  examina- 
tion and  serious  consideration,  not  only  because  of  the  arguments 
themselves,  but  of  the  high  professional  standing  of  the  authors. 

There  are  also  on  file  herein  a  number  of  reports  or  opinions  on  ques- 
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tions  involved  in  this  controversy  submitted  by  Spanish,  Cuban,  and 
American  lawyers,  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  complainants. 
In  common  with  those  on  behalf  of  the  complainants,  these  arguments 
show  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and  extended  research. 

The  attention  and  consideration  of  the  Secretary  is  thus  specially 
directed  to  the  argument  of  the  complainants,  instead  of  submitting  a 
synopsis  thereof,  as  being  better  calculated  to  protect  their  interests, 
as  I  feel  compelled  to  report  that  their  argument  rests  on  premises 
assumed  to  be  correct,  but  which  appear  to  me  as  being  impossible  of 
demonstration.     They  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  complainants  were  possessed  of  the  rights  now  asseited  and 
entitled  to  exercise  them  on  April  11,  1899. 

2.  That  said  office  itself  was  and  is  property,  and  now  belongs  to 
complainants. 

If,  from  the  laws  of  war  and  nations,  or  the  purpose  for  which  the 
military  invasion  of  Cuba  was  undertaken  by  the  United  States,  it 
results  that  the  authority  of  complainants  to  administer  said  office  ceased 
upon  the  establishment  of  military  occupation  of  Habana,  or  the  office 
itself  became  functus  officio^  it  follows  that  the  abrogation  of  rights 
now  complained  of  was  accomplished  by  the  success  of  the  invasion 
and  not  the  action  of  the  military  government,  which  action  must  be 
held  to  be  simpl}^  declaratory  of  an  existing  condition  and  not  as  creat- 
ing said  condition. 

While  it  is  denied  herein  that  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  Spanish 
officials  heretofore  exercising  authority  in  Cuba  is  property,  the 
proposition  is  advanced  that  if  it  were  "property''  it  was  property 
which,  being  in  the  track  of  war,  was  destroyed  thereby,  and,  being 
destroyed,  is  not  within  the  protection  of  article  8  of  the  treaty.  If 
relief  is  to  be  afforded  the  complainants  under  the  treaty,  such  relief 
arises  from  article  7  and  not  article  8. 

With  this  general  statement  of  the  purview  of  this  report,  exami- 
nation is  made  of  the  several  questions  embraced  therein. 

Were  the  complainants  possessed  of  the  rights  now  asserted,  and 
entitled  to  exercise  them,  when  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  were 
exchanged  on  April  11,  1899? 

It  appears  herein  that  the  Spanish  Government  had  adopted  a  policy 
for  the  abolishment  of  this  and  similar  offices.  But  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment recognized  the  right  of  the  incumbents  to  secure  indemnity 
for  the  deprivation  of  the  incumbency  and  its  emoluments.  As  to  the 
office  of  high  sheriff  of  Habana,  proceedings  were  pending  to  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  such  indemnit}'  at  the  time  the  American  invasion 
of  Cuba  occurred,  and  pending  the  ascertainment  and  payment  of  the 
indemnity  the  incumbents  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  emolumonts. 
Therefore  the  question  will  be  considered  as  though  the  office  were 
one  of  the  fixed  and  firm  governmental  institutions  of  Spanish  sov- 
ereignty in  Cuba. 
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The  complainants  insist  that  they  wei*e  deprived  of  their  office  by 
the  action  of  General  Ludlow,  military  governor  of  Habana,  in  issu- 
ing  the  order  dated  May  20,  1899,  and  the  action  of  Major-General 
Brooke  in  sustaining  said  order. 

It  seems  plain,  to  the  writer,  that  the  complainants  have  overlooked 
the  real  instrument  of  their  undoing.  Their  individual  or  personal 
right  to  exercise  the  authority  p)ertaining  to  the  office  of  high  sheriff 
of  Habana  and  to  enjoy  the  emoluments  of  said  office  was  placed  in 
jeopardy  by  the  war  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  and  abro- 
gated when  the  city  of  Habana  became  subject  to  military  occupation 
by  the  forces  of  the  United  States. 

The  general  rule  deducible  from  the  laws  of  war  is  that  the  authority 
of  the  local,  civil,  and  judicial  administration  is  suspended,  as  of  course, 
so  soon  as  military  occupation  takes  place,  although  in  actual  practice 
it  is  not  usual  for  the  invader  to  take  entire  administration  into  his 
own  hands;  but  the  omission  is  an  act  of  grace  on  the  part  of  the 
invader. 

Lieber's  Instructions  for  the  Government  of  Armies  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Field,  section  1,  paragraph  6,  lays  down  the  rule  as 
follows: 

All  civil  and  penal  lawBhAll  continue  to  take  its  usual  course  in  the  enemies*  places 
and  territories  under  martial  law  (military  government),  unless  interrupted  or 
stopped  by  order  of  the  occupying  Military  power;  hut  all  the  functions  of  the  hotiUe 
government — legislative,  execulirey  or  administrative — whether  of  a  generaly  [irovincial,  or 
local  character,  cease  under  martial  law  (military  government) ,  or  rfmtinue  only  tmth  the 
sanction  or,  if  deemed  necessary,  the  participation  of  the  occupier  or  invader. 

I  understand  this  instruction  to  mean  that  it  requires  an  affirmative 
act  of  the  invader  to  abrogate  the  civil  or  penal  laws^  but  the  author- 
ity of  legislation,  execution,  and  administration  of  all  laws  passes  to 
the  military  occupant  as  a  result  of  the  occupation  and  without  further 
affirmative  act  or  declaration.  Should  he  thereafter  desire  to  confer 
the  right  to  exercise  any  or  all  of  said  powers  upon  the  persons  previ- 
ously exercising  them,  or  other  persons,  an  affirmative  act  is  necessary. 

If  this  is  the  correct  view,  it  follows  that  upon  the  military  occu- 
pation of  Habana  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States  being  established, 
the  authority  theretofore  possessed  by  these  claimants  by  virtue  of 
said  office  passed,  ipwfacto^  to  the  military  occupier  and  will  remain 
there  so  long  as  the  occupation  continues,  to  be  exercised  or  not,  as  the 
occupier  shall  determine. 

I  take  this  to  be  the  rule  even  when  it  is  conceded  that  the  office 
does  not  become /wnc^u^  officio  as  a  result  of  military  occupation. 

I  see  no  reason  why  an  exception  should  be  made  to  this  general 
rule  in  the  instance  under  consideratfon.  The  fact  that  the  term  of 
office  was  perpetual  does  not  give  exemption,  for  the  principle  is  the 
same  as  is  involved  where  the  term  is  for  life,  a  series  of  j^ears,  during 
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good  behavior,  or  at  the  royal  pleasure.  If  the  former  incumbents  of 
this  office  may  rightfully  demand  restitution  and  indemnit}^  why  ma}^ 
not  any  other  Spanish  officer  demand  similar  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  military  government? 

The  next  question  is,  Did  the  establishment  of  military  occupation 
in  Habana  render  the  office  known  as  high  sheriff  of  Kahana /ujiHiis 
officio? 

If  the  high  sheriff  of  Habana  was  an  officer  of  the  Crown  of  Spain, 
similar  in  character  to  that  of  the  Spanish  Governor-General  of  Cuba 
or  the  Spanish  governor  of  the  province  of  Habana,  it  would  seem 
unnecessary  to  produce  argument  to  show  that,  upon  the  military  occu- 
pation of  Habana  being  established,  the  office  and  appurtenant  rights, 
privileges,  and  authority  passed  awa}'  with  the  sovewignt}'  upon 
which  the  office  depended  and  of  which  it  was  an  instrument,  agent, 
or  vassal.  If  the  officers  of  the  previous  sovereignty  remain  in  office 
and  continue  to  exercise  the  powers  derived  from  the  previous  sover- 
eignty, wherein  has  the  previous  sovereignty  been  displaced? 

The  invasion  of  Cuba  by  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States 
was  undeiiaken  and  the  military  occupation  of  Habana  established 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  Spanish  Government  to  comply 
with  the  demand  of  the  United  States — 

That  the  Government  of  Spain  at  once  relinquish  its  authority  aiid  government 
in  the  island  of  Cuba.  *  *  *  (Joint  resolution  of  Congress,  April  20,  1898.  See 
30  U.  S.  Stats.,  p.  738.) 

To  what  end  and  purpose  were  the  military  operations  in  Cuba  if, 
at  the  end  of  a  successful  invasion,  the  instruments  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain  possess  a  vested  right  to  continuance  in  place  and 
power? 

Even  if  not  justified  b}-  the  laws  of  ordinary  war,  the  military  gov- 
ernment established  bv  the  United  States  in  Cuba  is  fullv  iustified  in 
considering  as  ended  all  authority  of  all  agencies  of  the  Government 
of  Spain  in  Cuba,  for  that  is  what  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  were  ordered  to  do  by  the  sovereignty  they  serve.  (See  joint 
resolution  of  Congress,  30  U.  S.  Stats.,  738,  739.) 

The  pui"pose  of  the  invasion  being  to  render  all  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Spain  in  Q>\xhsi.fufwtns  officio^  the  success  of  said  invasion 
must  of  necessity  be  held  to  accomplish  said  purpose. 

Do  the  laws  of  nations  and  of  war  prohibit  the  abrogation  of  said 
oflSce  and  its  appurtenant  rights  and  privileges? 

The  harsh  rule  still  prevails  that  '^  the  will  of  the  conqueror  is  the 
law  of  the  conquered."  The  application  of  this  rule  .in  modern  usage 
has  robbed  it  of  its  terrors.  But  it  is  the  rigor  of  the  application^  not 
the  rule,  which  has  been  mollified.  The  belligerent  seeing  fit  to  enforce 
the  rule,  has  the  right  to  do  so.  The  United  States  in  maintaining 
militarj'  occupation  in  Cuba  and  the  resulting  military  government 
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has  applied  this  rule  in  its  mildest  form.  Such  municipal  laws  (being 
the  laws  regulating  the  relations  sustained  by  the  inhabitants  to  each 
other)  as  were  compatible  with  the  existing  conditions  have  been 
retained,  as  were  also,  temporarily,  such  instruments  for  their  admin- 
istration as  the  military  authorities  deemed  expedient.  The  political 
laws  (being  the  laws  regulating  the  relations  theretofore  sustained  by 
the  inhabitants  to  the  prior  sovereign)  were  held  to  be  a])rogated,  as 
was  also  the  authority  of  those  who  previously  administered  said  laws. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  July  10, 1899,  the  Attorney- 
General  says: 

By  well-settled  public  law,  upon  the  cession  of  territory  by  one  nation  to  another, 
either  following  a  conquest  or  otherwise,  *  *  *  those  laws  which  are  i>olitical  in 
their  nature  and  pertain  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  former  government  iiii mediately 
cease  upon  the  transfer  of  sovereignty. 

By  parity  of  reasoning  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  officials  whose 
authoritv  was  derived  from  said  laws  and  whose  duties  consisted  in 
administering  said  laws  would  cease  to  possess  their  former  powers 
when  said  laws  passed  away.  The  ground  on  which  they  stood  is  cut 
from  beneath  them. 

The  question  thus  raised  herein  is,  Was  the  office  of  high  sheriff  of 
Habana  political  in  character,  and  did  it  pertain  to  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Spanish  Crown  ? 

In  a  general  sense  all  administrative  offices  are  political.  This  fact 
is  the  basis  of  the  section  above  quoted  from  Lieber's  Instructions. 
An  examination  of  the  origin  and  tenure  of  the  office  under  coiisidem- 
tion  and  the  powers  exercised  in  the  administration  thereof  will,  it  is 
believed,  show  that  said  office  was  especially  and  peculiarly  jK)litical. 

The  office  was  created  and  the  right  to  administer  its  functions  dis- 
posed of  by  an  exercise  of  one  of  the  prerogjitives  of  the  Spanish 
Crown.  In  Law  1,  Title  20,  Book  8  of  the  Recopilaci6n  de  Indias, 
which  contains  the  Real  C^dulas  from  1522  to  1G45.  it  is  stated: 

As  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  known  prerogatives  of  our  royal  preeminence  and 
dominion  is  the  creation  and  provision  of  public  offices,  so  necessary  for  the  good 
administration  of  justice,  and  without  which  the  Republic  can  not  live,  and  so 
important  for  the  government  of  our  States  and  the  dispatch  of  the  many  and  varitnl 
matters  which  arise,  and  said  offices  l)eing  of  two  kinds,  some  with  jurisdiction  and 
others  with  some  participation  therein,  which  do  not  have  it  directly,  and  as  the 
general  and  public  necessities  require  the  sale  of  the  second  kind  for  the  enrichment 
of  our  royal  treasury,  those  of  the  first  class  being  reserved;  and  l)ecause  at  the 
time  of  the  Catholic  kings,  our  predecessors,  some  offices  were  creattnl  which  were 
given  and  granted  as  a  grace  to  worthy  subjects  of  our  Royal  (Vown  and  could  after- 
wards ))e  sold  or  dispostnl  of  as  they  iKH-ame  vacant,  and  could  be  renounced,  it  is 
our  will,  and  we  order,  that  the  following  offices  shall  be  salable  and  renouni-eable, 
this  order  to  be  observed  in  the  same  manner  as  our  previous  general  and  special 
decisions:  AlguucUea  matfore^  of  audiencias,  escribanos  de  camara  of  the  audiencia,  etc., 
** there  l)eing  included  in  the  statement  all  kinds  of  escrilKinoSj  the  ahfnariles  viayoreSy 
and  regidares  of  cities,  promrnditrea  and  taaador  and  rejHirtxdor  of  causes." 
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The  office  l)eing  created  was  confeiTed  upon  the  individual  who 
purchased  the  authority  to  administer  it,  but  the  Crown  always  retained 
the  title  and  the  power  to  control  the  disposition  thereof.  The  pur- 
chaser received  a  beneficial  interest,  which  was  at  all  times  subject  to 
many  limitations  and  might  lapse  or  become  forfeit  in  many  ways,  in 
which  event  his  interest  reverted  to  the  Crown. 

In  the  ro^-al  c^dula  of  October  15,  1787,  it  is  stated: 

Taking  into  consideration  that,  although  the  incumbents  of  offices  which  can  be 
sold  and  renounced  have  the  indirect  ownership,  with  the  limitations  prescribed  by 
law,  they  are  not  authorized  to  dispose  of  the  same  at  will  as  any  estate  of  their 
I)atrimony,  ])ecause  my  Crown  always  preserves  the  direct  ownership  (dominio 
directo),  with  a  ix)spible  right  of  reversion  thereto  for  different  causes  which  may 
arii<e,  *  *  *  I  have  decided  to  forbid,  as  a  general  rule,  any  imposition  of  annui- 
ties or  other  charges  on  salable  and  renounceable  offices  of  my  Kingdoms  of  the 
Indien.  *  ♦  ♦  And  finallv  I  declare  that  there  can  not  be  attached  more  than  one- 
thinl  of  the  emoluments  and  fees  of  said  offices  for  the  debts  of  their  incumbents. 

(Note. — '^Dominio  directo:  Authority  or  privilege  of  disposal  which  a  person 
retains  in  a  thing  or  estate  which  he  has  given  in  emphyteusis.*' — Dictionary  of  the 
Spanish  Aca<lemy.) 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  high  sheriff  of  Habana  was  author- 
ized to  serve  court  writs,  in  so  doing  he  acted  as  the  representative 
of  the  Crown.  Since  the  sovereignty,  whose  representative  he  was  in 
such  matters,  no  longer  exercises  judicial  authority  in  Cuba,  the  powers 
of  the  high  sheriff  relating  thereto  have  been  cut  off  at  their  source. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  powers  exercised  in  connection  with  the 
slaughterhouse  industry.  They  are  powers  included  in  what  is  known 
as  the  police  power  of  the  State.  As  to  Cuba  under  Spanish  dominion, 
the  "  State"  was  the  Crown  of  Spain,  or  Imperial  Government  of  the 
Spanish  Peninsula.  The  undefinable,  indeterminate  authority  called 
"the  police  power  of  the  State"  is  one  of  the  highest  and  most  des- 
potic powers  of  sovereignty.  So  important  and  unlimited  is  this  power 
that  sovereignty  can  not  divest  itself  thereof.  Strictly  speaking,  it 
can  not  delegate  it.  The  sovereign  may,  however,  designate  officials 
who  may  exercise  it  for  him,  but  in  such  exercise  said  officials  act  for 
and  on  behalf  of  the  sovereign  and  by  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in 
the  sovereign.  They  do  not  share  in  the  right  or  prerogative.  They 
are  the  instruments  by  which  the  prerogative  is  exercised.  If  by  any 
means  the  sovereign  is  divested  of  the  prerogative,  the  instrument  is 
thereby  rendered  ineffective.  The  Crown  of  Spain  may  no  longer 
exercise  prerogative  rights  in  Cuba,  and  its  instrument,  the  high  sheriff 
of  Habana,  has  no  greater  rights  than  are  possessed  by  his  principal. 

If  the  foregoing  views  are  correct,  it  follows  that  the  office  of  hiorh 
sheriff  of  Habana  was  political  in  character  and  \i^i^x\\\\^  fundun  officio 
upon  the  establishment  of  military  occupation  in  Habana. 

If  said  office  were  to  be  reestablished,  it  must  be  or  become  an 
instrument  or  agency  of  the  .sovereignty  now  being  exercised  by  the 
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military  government.  It  can  only  become  such  instrument  by  an 
act  of  grace  on  the  part  of  the  military  occupier  conducting  said 
Government. 

The  complainants  herein  do  not  ask  for  an  act  of  grace.  Their 
demand  is  one  of  right.  To  comply  with  such  demand  involves  the 
admission  by  the  militar}*^  government  of  Cuba  that  the  sovereignty 
of  the  island  is  still  lodged  in  the  Crown  of  Spain  and  the  instruments 
of  Spanish  Government  are  now  entitled  to  exercise  authority  in  Cuba. 

The  military  goveniment  existing  in  Cuba  depends  for  its  justifica- 
tion upon  the  proposition  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  is  vested 
in  the  people  of  Cuba.  This  proposition  was  declared  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  speaking  for  the  sovereignty  of  this  nation;  it 
was  sustained  by  the  force  of  American  arms  and  confirmed  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris. 

Pursuant  thereto,  the  military  government  in  Cuba  has  reorganized 
the  municipal  government  of  Habana,  and  based  it  upon  the  sover- 
eignt}^  possessed  b}^  the  people,  and  installed  municipal  officials  whose 
title  to  office  is  derived  from  that  sovereignty  and  conferi'ed  by  an 
exercise  of  the  right  of  franchise  expressed  by  popular  vote. 

To  comply  with  the  demand  now  made  by  complainants  and  to  per- 
mit the  high  sheriff  of  Habana,  or  the  incumbent  of  said  office,  to 
again  assume  a  seat  in  the  city  council  and  exendse  the  powers  and 
authority  of  a  member  thereof,  would  be  to  recognize  a  dual  sover- 
eignty in  Cuba,  two  sovereignties  in  one  jurisdiction. 

Theoretically,  at  least,  the  city  council  of  Habana  would  then  consist 
of  members  elected  b}'^  the  people  and  other  membei*s  whose  title  to 
office  originated  with  and  was  derived  from  the  Crown  of  Spain,  by 
virtue  of  a  sovereignty  vested  therein.  Such  member  would  repre- 
sent the  Crown  of  Spain  and  act  by  virtue  of  the  sovereign  powere 
thereof.  Since  the  Crown  of  Spain  had  declared  the  office  perpetual 
and  to  pass  by  inheritance  and  sale,  such  office  could  not  be  dispensed 
with  except  by  ransom,  and  the  right  of  the  inhabitants  to  govern 
themselves  could  be  bartered  and  sold  by  an  individual.  It  seems 
hardly  possible  that  the  United  States  will  require  the  people  of  Cul)a, 
domiciled  in  Habana  or  elsewhere,  to  ransom  the  right  of  self- 
government  from  Spanish  officeholders  after  voluntarily  undertaking 
to  wrest  that  right  from  Spanish  sovereignty  by  force  of  arms. 

The  same  incongruity  will  be  noticed  in  connection  with  that  por- 
tion of  the  demand  relating  to  the  courts  of  Cuba  and  the  claim  of 
authority  to  serve  court  writs. 

The  courts  of  Cuba  as  now  constituted  do  not  represent  Spanish 
sovereignty.  Thej'  represent  the  sovereignty  exercised  by  the  military 
government.  Whether  that  sovereignty  is  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  or  the  sovereignty  vested  in  the  people  of  Cuba  is  not 
involved  herein.     It  is  sufficient  that  it  is  not  the  sovereignty  from 
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which  the  high  sheriff  of  Habana  derived  his  authority,  nor  the  sover- 
eignty whose  prerogatives  said  officer  was  authorized  to  exercise.  It 
is  true  that  for  a  time,  probably  in  many  instances  continuing  to  the 
present,  the  offices  created  and  the  officers  installed  in  Cuba  by  the 
Crown  of  Spain  were  permitted  to  continue  their  functions  by  the  mili- 
tary government.  But  in  so  doing  the  military  government  consulted 
its  own  convenience  and  necessity.  Such  act  was  an  act  of  grace  and 
did  not  result  from  any  right  possessed  by  the  Spanish  officer.  It  is 
apparent  from  the  record  herein  that  the  military^  government  of  Cuba 
has  refused  such  act  of  grace  in  the  instance  of  the  high  sheriff  of 
Habana. 

Are  the  rights  asserted  by  the  claimiEmts  rights  of  property  and 
protected  by  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  peace? 

The  claimants  strenuouslv  insist  that  the  rights  asserted  bv  them 
and  possessed  b}'^  them  while  Spanish  sovereignty  prevailed  in  Cuba 
are  property  rights,  and  as  such  are  protected  b}^  the  treaty  of  Paris 
(1898). 

In  so  doing,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  the  complainants  fail  to  observe 
the  distinction  between  the  hcurnienet/  and  the  ojffu'e  itself.  They  con- 
fuse the  fees  with  the  authority  to  perform  the  services  for  which  the 
fees  are  exacted.  An  officer  has  a  property  right  in  and  to  the  fees 
arising  from  services  performed  pursuant  to  his  right  of  incumbency, 
but  not  to  the  offi<^e  itself. 

That  a  public  office  is  the  property  of  him  to  whom  the  execution  of  its  duties  is 
intrusted  is  repugnant  to  the  institutions  of  our  (tountry,  and  is  at  issue  with  that 
universal  understanding  of  the  community  which  is  the  result  of  those  institutions. 
Public  officers  are,  in  this  country,  but  the  agents  of  the  body  politic,  constituted  to 
discharge  services  for  the  l^enefit  of  the  people  under  laws  which  the  people  have 
prescribed.  So  far  from  holding  a  proprietary  interest  in  their  offices  they  are  but 
naked  agents  without  an  mterest.  As  public  agents  they  are  intrusted  with  the 
exercise  of  a  portion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people — the  jus  piihlicum — which  is  not 
the  subject  of  grant,  and  can  be  neither  alienated  nor  annihilated,  and  it  would  be 
a  repugnant  al)surdity,  as  incomprehensible  as  it  would  be  revolting,  that  they  can 
have  a  private  property  in  that  sovereignty,  instate  v.  Dews,  R.  M.  Chart.  (Ga.), 
397,400). 

Careful  examination  convinces  me  that  this  principle  may  properly 
be  applied  to  the  office  of  high  sheriff  of  Habana.  under  Spanish  sov- 
ereignty. As  stated  in  the  royal  order  of  October  15,  1787,  the  title 
and  power  of  disposal  of  said  office  was  retained  by  the  Crown.  The 
purchaser  received  only  the  right  of  administration.  The  right  of 
administration  consisted  of  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  of 
Spain  that  complainants  should  be  and  continue  the  instrument  of  the 
Crown  for  the  exercise  of  certain  prerogatives  in  Cuba.  While  the 
oJi<^e  was  declared  to  be  perpetual,  the  hteurnheiwy  was  subject  to  the 
royal  will,  and  might  at  an}'  time  be  terminated  at  the  royal  pleasure, 
subject  only  to  the  condition  that  if  the  Crown  exercised  said  right 
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the  incumbent  should  be  indemnified  for  the  loss  of  his  incumbency. 
Such  termination  of  incumbency  was  not  an  exercise  of  the  right 
of  eminent  domain.  It  was  an  exercise  of  the  right  of  sovereignty 
to  choose  the  instruments  for  the  discharge  of  public  duties  devolving 
upon  it.  Sovereignty  can  not  evade  these  duties,  and  therefore  can 
not  divest  itself  of  the  powers  nor  the  right  to  exercise  the  powers 
required  for  their  performance.  For  instance,  an  individual  can  not 
secure  a  vested  or  property  right  to  control  the  operation  of  martial 
hiw;  neither  can  he  secure  a  vested  right  to  exercise  the  police  power 
of  the  State;  nor  the  judicial  discretion.  (Butchers'  Union  v.  Crescent 
City,  etc.,  Co.,  Ill  U.  S.,  746,  751.) 

I  do  not  think  the  Spanish  Government  contemplated  or  undertook 
to  convey  a  property  right  in  and  to  said  office  when  it  sold  the  priv- 
ilege of  administering  it. 

There  is  an  evident  and  essential  difference  between  power  and  prop- 
erty; between  the  authority  of  an  officer  and  the  property  of  an 
individual.  A  grant  of  property  passes  from  the  grantor  his  entire 
power  over  it.  A  grant  of  power  implies  that  it  still  resides  in  the 
grantor,  and  excludes  all  interference  with  his  right  to  exercise  it. 

I  think  the  true  theory  is  that  the  rights  of  the  complainants  were 
inchoate  rights  of  contract,  not  vested  rights  of  property.  The  orig- 
inal incumbent  of  the  office  secured  a  contract  from  the  Crown  of 
Spain,  paying  therefor  a  valuable  consideration,  whereby  the  Crown 
of  Spain  agreed  to  permit  him,  his  heirs,  and  his  assigns,  to  administer 
said  office  within  a  prescribed  jurisdiction.  As  a  result  of  action 
taken  by  another  and  independent  sovereignty' ,  which  Spain  resisted  to 
the  extent  of  war,  the  Crown  of  Spain  was  thereafter  unable  to  carry 
out  the  obligations  of  said  contract  binding  upon  it. 

This  contract,  in  all  its  parts,  was  subject  to  the  superior  right  of 
the  public  to  terminate  it  at  any  time  the  public  necessity  required 
such  action.  The  purchaser  entered  into  the  contract  with  implied 
knowledge  of  this  superior  right,  and  any  loss  or  burden  occasioned 
him  by  its  enforcement  "results  from  the  application  of  those  prin- 
ciples b}'  which  the  public  good  is  to  be  consulted  and  promoted,"  and 
is  (lainmun  ahsqxie injuria.  (Spring?;.  Russell,  7Greenl.,  273;  Charles 
River  Bridge  v,  Warren  Bridge,  7  Pick.,  459,  472;  Lansing  v.  Smith, 
4  Wend.,  9;  Callender  i).  Marsh,  1  Pick.,  410;  Coates  v.  Mayor  of 
New  York,  7  Cow.,  585;  People  v,  Livingstone,  6  Wend.,  526.) 

This  right  of  the  public  being  part  and  parcel  of  the  contract,  its 
enforcement  does  not  constitute  a  violation  of  the  conti'act. 

The  administration  of  this  office  consisted  in  exercising  certain  pi'e- 
rogatives  of  sovereignty.  The  contract  herein  did  not  attempt  to 
divest  the  sovereignty  of  said  prerogatives  and  vest  them  in  the  incum- 
bent of  said  office.  Had  such  attempt  been  made  it  would  not  have 
been  binding  upon  the  sovereignty  agreeing  thereto.     At  any  time  the 
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public  welfare  required  it,  the  sovereignty  could  have  repossessed 
itself  of  the  right  to  exercise  such  prerogatives.  (Boyd  v.  Alabama, 
94  U.  S.,  645;  The  Beer  Company  v.  Massachusetts,  97  U.  S.,  25,  28; 
Fertilizing  Company  v,  Hyde  Park,  97  U.  S.,  659;  Stone  v.  Mississippi, 
101  U.  S.,  814;  Butchei"s'  Union  v.  Crescent  City,  etc.,  Co.,  Ill  U.  S., 
746.) 

In  Stone  v.  Mississippi  (101  U.  S.,  814)  the  court  say  (p.  817): 

All  agree  that  the  legislature  can  not  bargain  away  the  police  power  of  a  State. 

And  further  say  (p.  819): 

No  legislature  can  bargain  away  the  public  health  or  the  public  morals.  The  peo- 
ple themselves  can  not  do  it,  much  less  their  servants.  The  supervision  of  both  these 
subjects  of  governmental  power  is  continuing  in  its  nature,  and  they  are  to  be  dealt 
with  as  the  special  exigencies  of  the  moment  may  require.  Government  is  organized 
with  a  view  to  their  preservation  and  can  not  divest  itself  of  the  power  to  provide 
for  them.  For  this  purpose  the  largest  l^islative  discretion  is  allowed,  and  the 
discretion  can  not  be  parted  with  any  more  than  the  power  itself. 

That  this  rule  prevailed  in  Spain  is  shown  by  the  royal  order  of 
November  11, 1816,  which  declares  the  right  of  the  crown  to  repossess 
itself  of  these  purchased  offices,  notwithstanding  the  clause  in  the  cer- 
tificate of  appointment,  or  patent  of  office,  guaranteeing  immunity 
from  such  exercise  of  authority. 

The  royal  order  of  November  13,  1817,  declares: 

Article  1.  All  the  offices  belonging  to  the  Ormvn  which  have  been  disposed  of  are 
revertible  to  the  Crown,  and  may  be  repurchased,  although  they  have  been  sold 
with  the  proviso  that  they  were  to  be  perpetual  and  that  they  might  not  be  repur- 
chased, and  notwithstanding  any  provision  that  may  seem  to  prohibit  it. 

In  these  two  royal  orders  no  reference  is  made  to  indemnity.  The 
only  provision  to  the  advantage  of  the  incumbent  is  one  giving  him  a 
preference  in  the  repurchase. 

The  word  ''repurchase,"  as  used  in  said  orders,  is  shown  by  the 
context  to  mean  a  repurchase  by  Jndividuals,  not  a  repurchase  by  the 
Crown,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  repossession.  The  purpose  of  the 
orders  is  to  resell  the  offices,  and  the  orders  provide  that  the  sums 
realized  from  said  repurcheses  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  department 
of  public  credit  and  devoted  to  reestablishing  said  credit. 

The  royal  order  of  Januar}'  21,  1819,  declares: 

Article  1.  All  the  offices  of  my  Crown,  which  have  been  disposed  of  for  a  price, 
may  be  incorporated  even  though  they  have  been  sold  with  the  clause  of  perpetuity 
or  of  any  other  that  prohibits  it. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  Spanish  Crown  to  assert  its  right  of  owner- 
ship over  these  offices,  from  time  to  time,  by  divesting  them  of  certain 
powers  and  functions,  and  finally  the  Cortes  decreed  and  the  Crown 
approved  that  the  Government  should  abolish  said  offices,  *'thus 
releasing  the  people  from  this  burden."     (Law  of  July  14,  1842.) 

At  all  times,  when  a  transfer  of  said  offices  was  to  be  accomplished, 
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either  by  purchase  or  inheritance,  it  was  necessary  to  secure  the 
assent  of  the  Crown  thereto.  These  powers  are  incompatible  with 
the  idea  of  a  property  right  in  the  incumbent. 

Much  less  is  such  contract  binding  upon  a  new  sovereignty  estab- 
lished in  the  territorial  jurisdiction  by  operation  of  war.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  office  involved  was  the  judge  of  a  court,  instead  of  the 
marshal.  Would  it  seem  possible  that  a  sovereignt3'  established  by 
conquest  was  bound  to  submit  its  sovereign  judicial  powers  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  a  person  who  had  purchased  the  right  to  exercise  such  dis- 
cretion from  the  expelled  sovereign  ?  Or  to  recognize  a  right  to  sell 
and  dispose  of  said  judicial  powers  based  on  a  contract  or  any  obliga- 
tion created  by  said  prior  sovereign  ? 

If  authority  for  a  negative  answer  is  required,  it  may  be  found  in 
Bank  of  Columbia  v,  Oakley,  4  Wheat.,  244-246;  Hawkins  t\  Barney, 
6  Pet.,  466-467;  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Cranch.,  148. 

Sovereignty  of  ceded  territory  is  not  burdened  with  the  personal 
contracts  entered  into  by  the  State  from  which  the  territory  is  severed. 
(Hall  on  International  Law,  4th  ed.,  sec.  27.)* 

But  suppose  we  concede  that  the.  complainants  did  have  such  an 
interest  in  this  office  as  constituted  property.  It  must  then  be  con- 
sidered that  it  was  property  situated  in  the  track  of  war,  and  being 
destroyed  by  war  the  owner  must  endure  the  consequences.  He  is  not 
entitled  to  indemnity  from  the  invader  nor  the  military  occupier. 

If  the  true  theory  is  that  the  rights  of  the  complainants  terminated 
when  the  military  occupation  was  established,  it  follows  that  since  the 
military  occupation  of  Habana  occurred  on  January  1, 1899,  the  com- 
plainants were  not  possessed,  thereof  when  the  treaty  became  effective 
as  to  private  rights,  upon  the  mutual  exchange  of  ratifications  April 
11,  1899. 

So  far  as  it  affects  individual  rights  a  treaty  is  not  concluded  until 
exchange  of  ratifications.  (United  States  v.  Arredonda,  6  Pet,  691; 
United  States  v.  Sibbald,  10  Pet.,  313.) 

Therefore  the  rights  of  the  complainants  are  not  protected  by  the 
provisions  of  article  8  of  the  treaty,  for  they  had  passed  away  before 
the  treaty  became  effective  as  to  them.  The  complainants  stand  in  the 
same  situation  as  the  owners  of  propert}^  injured  or  destroyed  in  the 
bombardment  of  Santiago  or  the  invasion  of  Porto  Rico. 

Article  8  of  the  treaty  was  not  intended  as  a  guaranty  of  indemnity. 
It  provided  for  protection  of  existing  rights,  not  the  restoration  of 
destroyed  ones.  As  to  property  and  rights  destroyed  by  the  war, 
provision  was  made  for  compensation  as  set  forth  in  article  7  of  the 
treaty,  as  follows: 

Article  VII.  The  United  States  and  Spain  mutually  relinquish  all  claims  for 
indemnity,  national  and  individual,  of  every  kind,  of  either  Government,  or  of  its 


*See  ante,  page  178  et  seq. 
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citizens  or  subjects,  against  the  other  Government,  that  inay  have  arisen  since  thp 
beginning  of  the  late  insurrection  in  Cuba  and  prior  to  the  exchange  of  ratifications 
of  the  present  treaty,  including  all  claims  for  indemnity  for  the  cost  of  the  war. 

The  United  States  will  adjudicate  and  settle  the  claims  of  its  citizens  against  8pain 
relinquished  in  this  article. 

It  is  to  article  7  and  not  to  article  8  the  complainants  must  look  for 
relief. 

There  remains  for  consideration  the  claim  of  indebtedness. 

As  already  stated,  an  owner  is  not  entitled  to  compensation  for  dam- 
ages or  loss  to  property  taken  or  destro3'^ed  during  war. 

The  basis  of  the  claim  of  indebtedness  herein  is  that  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  complainants  were  abrogated  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment hefore  the  war;  that  said  abrogation  created  an  indebtedness  in 
favor  of  these  complainants  and  against  the  Spanish  Government,  and 
that  the  obligation  to  pay  said  debt  passed  to  the  succeeding  sover- 
eignty in  Cuba. 

When  a  sovereign  displaces  one  of  the  instruments  for  the  exercise 
of  prerogatives  the  question  of  indemnity  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
discretion  of  the  sovereign.  It  addresses  itself  to  the  conscience  of 
the  sovereign.  The  right  is  grounded  in  equity  until  acknowledged 
or  declared  existing  by  the  sovereign. 

The  opposition  to  the  policy  of  disposing  of  the  incumbency  of 
offices  by  sale,  and  the  agitation  against  it  in  Spain  and  the  Spanish 
colonies  are  of  long  duration.  Naturally  the  incumbents  desired  to 
preserve  their  privileges  or  to  receive  indemnity.  As  already  noted, 
the  royal  orders  of  1812  and  1813  did  not  provide  for  such  indemnity. 
This  would  excite  the  enmity  of  the  incumbents  and  decrease  the 
amount  to  be  realized  by  the  Government  from  the  new  sales. 

The  royal  order  of  June  12, 1822,  recognized  the  right  of  indemnity, 
and  on  May  10,  1837,  the  Cortes  passed  the  following  resolution: 

The  following  persons  are  recognized  as  creditors  of  the  State,  viz,  all  owners  of 
public  offices  which  have  been  disposed  of  by  the  Crown  for  a  consideration  and 
which  have  been  abolished  as  being  incompatible  irith  the  CongiUuiion  and  the  lav\ 

If  Spanish  sovereignty  had  continued  to  exercise  dominion  in  Cuba, 
the  situation  would  be  as  follows: 

The  office  of  high  sheriflf  of  Habana  would  be  '^  abolished  as  being 
incompatible  with  the  Constitution  and  the  law,"  but  the  complain- 
ants would  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  emoluments  until  they  were  paid 
an  amount  due  them  as  " creditoi's  of  the  State."  This  was  a  debt, 
a  personal  obligation  of  the  Government  of  Spain,  arising  on  action 
taken  by  said  Government  in  abolishing  said  office,  originating  in 
equity  and  acknowledged  by  the  Cortes  with  the  approval  of  the 
Crown. 

This  presents  the  following  question:  Did  the  obligation  to  pay  this 
personal  indebtedness  of  the  Spanish  Government  pass  to  the  United 
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States  upon  assuming  sovereignty  in  Cuba  in  ti-ust  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  the  nej^otiu 
tions  at  Paris  in  1898  the  United  States  refused  to  assume  the  tinancial 
obligations  binding  upon  Spanish  sovereignty  in  Cuba. 

Were  the  fact  otherwise  and  the  liabilit}'  of  the  United  States  admit- 
ted, payment  could  not  be  made  by  this  Department.  There  are  no 
funds  of  the  United  States  at  the  disposal  of  the  War  Department  for 
the  pa3^ment  of  claims  of  this  character  against  the  United  States. 
The  Congress  must  furnish  relief  in  such  cases.  The  complainants 
would  be  obliged  to  look  to  Congress  for  relief  if  the  treaty  specifically 
required  the  United  States  to  pay  such  indemnity  or  if  the  obligation 
unquestionably  passed  to  the  United  States  by  opei*ation  of  interna- 
tional law. 

The  position  taken  by  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  transfer  of 
liability  for  indebtedness  of  the  Spanish  Government  incurred  in  Cuba 
is,  that  questions  relating  thereto  are  to  be  referred  to  and  determined 
by  the  future  permanent  government  of  the  island  when  that  govern- 
ment assumes  the  exercise  of  independent  sovereignty. 

The  high  sheritf  of  Habana  was  a  '' double  office;"  i.  e.,  it  was 
national  and  municipal.  The  law  for  the  reorganization  of  the  mimi- 
cipal  councils  of  Cuba  (July  27,  1859)  contained  the  following: 

Article  98.  Municipalities  having  purchasable  and  assignable  offices  yielding 
emoluments  or  fees  of  any  kind  whatever  shall  at  once  proceed  to  collect  all  the 
information  necessary  to  enable  the  proper  authorities  to  fix,  according  to  the  rules 
made  and  provided  for  the  appraisement  of  double  offices,  their  sale  at  public  auction, 
and  the  payment  to  the  royal  treasury  of  the  taxes  which  may  be  due,  what  amount 
shall  have  to  be  paid  by  eat^h ;  and  they  shall  recommend  the  manner  and  form  of 
raising  the  funds  which  may  be  necessary  for  that  purpose,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  aforesaid  fees  and  emoluments  shall  then  become  municipal  property,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  made  for  their  preservation  or  increase. 

The  complainant,  Dr.  Don  Gustavo  Gallet  Duplessis,  insists  that  by 
reason  of  the  foregoing  and  other  provisions  of  the  Spanish  law,  and 
the  proceedings  heretofore  had  in  the  matter  of  abolishing  stiid  office 
and  fixing  the  amount  of  indemnity,  the  city  of  Habana  is  indebted  to 
him  in  the  amount  of  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  emoluments  of  the 
municipal  otHce,  t,r  officio  appertaining  to  the  high  sheriff  of  Habana. 

If  I  understiind  this  claim,  it  is  based  upon  the  theory  that,  while 
Spanish  sovereignty  prevailed  in  Cuba,  the  indebtedness  then  existing 
against  the  Spanish  State  was  duly  and  lawfully  transferred  to  and 
became  })inding  upon  the  municipality  of  Habana;  that  by  reason 
thereof  the  city  of  Habana  was  indebted  to  him  at  the  time  the  mil- 
itary occupation  took  place,  which  indebtedness  he  now  seeks  to 
collect. 

The  attention  of  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  muni- 
cipalit}'  of  Habana  is  a  municipal  corporation  which  may  be  sued  in 
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the  courts  of  Cuba,  provided  the  inhibition  contained  in  order  of  the 
military  government  dated  Habana,  March  21,  1899,  is  removed. 

It  would  seem  better  to  test  the  merits  of  this  claim  of  indebtedness 
in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  instead  of  having  it  passed  upon 
hv  the  militarv  authorities. 


The  Secretary  of  War  detern  ined  this  application,  pursuant  to  the 
foregoing  report,  as  follows: 

In  the  matter  of  the  application  of  the  countess  of  Buena  Vi^ta  for  revocation  of  certain 

orderi*  of  the  militarif  governor  of  (Mha. 

I  can  not  as^nt  to  the  proposition  that  the  right  to  perform  any  part  of  the  duties, 
or  receive  any  part  of  the  compensation  attached  to  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Habana 
under  Spanish  sovereignty,  constituted  a  perpetual  franchise  which  could  survive 
that  sovereignty.  The  fact  that  the  Spanisn  Crown  permitted  an  office  to  be  Inherited 
or  purchased  does  not  make  it  any  less  an  office  the  continuance  of  which  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  sovereignty  which  created  it. 

The  ser\nces  which  the  petitioner  claims  the  right  to  render  and  exact  compensa- 
tion for  are  in  subetanco  an  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  state.  The  right  to 
exercise  that  power  under  Spanish  appointment  or  authority  necessarily  terminated 
when  Si)anish  sovereignty  in  Cuba  ended.  It  thereupon  became  the  duty  of  the 
military  governor  to  make  a  new  provision  under  which  this  part  of  the  power  of 
the  new  sovereignty,  which  took  the  place  of  the  sovereignty  of  Spain,  should  be 
exer('ise<l  and  the  necessary  service  rendered  to  the  public.  The  petitioner  has  been 
deprived  of  no  property  whatever.  The  office,  right,  or  privilege  which  she  had 
acquired  by  inheritance  was  in  its  nature  terminable  with  the  termination  of  the 
sovereignty  on  which  it  depended. 

The  que.*tion  whether  by  reason  of  anything  done  before  that  time  the  right  to 
coui{>en^ation  from  the  municipality  of  Habana  has  arisen  is  a  question  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  courts  of  Cuba.  \ 

The  application  for  the  revocation  of  the  order  heretofore  made  herein  by  the 
military  governor  of  Cuba  is  denied. 

Elihu  Root, 

Secretary  of  War, 

December  24,  1900. 


In  llif  matter  of  the  ajtpUcation  of  Dr.  Df/n  Gustavo  GaUet  Duplessis  for  revocation  of 

certain  orders  of  the  military  governor  of  Cuba. 

This  application  is  covered  by  the  dcH'iaion  upon  the  petition  of  the  Countess 

O'Keilly  and  Buena  Vista  for  the  revocation  of  the  same  orders,  and  the  application 

must  ])c  denied. 

Eliuu  liooT,  Secretary  of  War. 
'Da-EMBER  24,  1900. 

13035—02 14 
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THE  BIGHT  OF  THE  OOVEBHIIEHT  OF  THE  PHmPPIHE  ISLASD8, 
nrSTITVTED  BT  THE  PBESIDEHT  OF  THE  UHITEB  STATES,  TO 
BEGTn:.ATE  COHIIEBCIAI  nTTEBCOirBSE  WITH  THE  ABCHIPEL- 
AGO;  ABB,  AS  AB  IBCIBEBT  TO  SXTCH  BEGTHIiATIOB,  TO  IMPOSE 
mPOBT  ABB  EZPOBT  BTTTIES. 

[Submitted  November  18, 1901.    Case  No.  1244,  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department.    Printed 
as  War  Department  publication  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War.] 


SYNOPSIS. 


1.  The  right  of  the  Government  of  the  PhiHppine  Islands,  instituted  hy  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Uniteil  States,  to  regulate  commercial  intercourse  with  that  archii^elago, 
is  justified  as  an  exercise  of  the  war  powers  of  the  nation  in  territory  affected  by  an 
insurrection. 

2.  The  right  to  exercise  the  war  powers  of  the  nation  does  not  turn  upon  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  the  territory  is  foreign,  but  whether  or  not  the  territory  is 
hostile. 

3.  The  President  is  authorized  to  determine  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
existing  conditions  render  territory  hostile,  and  liis  determination  thereof  is  binding 
upon  the  courts. 

4.  The  customs  duties  levied  on  imports  and  exports  at  the  ports  of  said  archipel- 
ago are  to  be  considered  and  justified  as — 

(a)  Conditions  impose<l  upon  the  privilege  of  trading  with  hostile  territory. 
(Hamilton  r.  Dillin,  21  Wall.,  73.) 

(b)  Regulations  of  trade  with  hostile  territory.     (Ibid.) 

(c)  Military  contributions  in  territory  wherein  the  United  States  is  conducting 
military  operations  against  an  armed  insurrection. 

(d)  Revenue  measures  adopted  by  the  Government  of  terrritory  subject  to  military 
occupation. 

5.  The  war  powers  of  a  nation  are  not  subject  to  the  limitations  and  control  of  its 
domestic  laws  and  Constitution. 

6.  The  discretion  of  the  President  in  the  exercise  in  hostile  territory  of  the  war 
powers  of  the  United  States  for  the  enforcement  of  measures  intended  to  suppress  an 
armed  insurrection  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  is  not  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  judicial  branch  of  this  Government. 

7.  The  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  may  participate 
in  the  exercise  of  said  war  powers. 

8.  By  the  legislation  known  as  the  "Spooner  amendment"  Congress  confirmed 
the  authority  of  the  Philippine  government  to  adopt  and  enforce  appropriate  meas- 
ures for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  civil  government  in  territory  subject  to 
its  jurisdiction. 

9.  The  **  Insular  cases**  (182  U.  S.)  determine  that  in  legislating  for  Porto  Rico 
under  the  conditions  of  peace  Congress  is  not  bound  by  the  limitations  imposed 
by  the  Constitution  on  legislation  for  the  States  of  the  Union.  A  like  liberty  respect' 
ing  insular  matters  is  possessed  by  the  governing  authority  in  the  Philippines  which 
Congress  has  recognized  as  possessing  legislative  authority. 
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10.  The  Constitution  (Art.  I,  see.  10,  pai*.  2)  permits  export  taxes  to  be  levied  by 
the  concurrent  action  of  a  State  and  Congress.  In  the  Philippines  the  national 
authority  of  the  United  States  may  exercise  all  the  powers  of  both  B'ederal  and  State 
Governments. 

11.  Under  the  distribution  of  powers  among  the  several  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  the  authority  to  fix  and  determine  the  relations  sustained 
to  the  Federal  Government,  by  territory  and  inhabitants  not  included  in  the  original 
thirteen  States,  is  vested  in  tlie  iK)litical  branch  until  such  territory  is  ma«le  a  State 
of  the  Union.  The  late  treaty  with  Spain  recognized  and  declared  this  authority  to 
be  so  vested. 


Wak  Department,  Office  or  the  Secretary, 

Division  of  Insular  Affairs, 
WafihingUm^  D.  61,  Navemher  18 ^  1901. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  request 
to  prepare  and  submit  a  report  on  the  question  of  the  right  of  the 
Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  instituted  by  the  President  of 
the  UniU'd  States,  to  regulate  commercial  intercourse  with  that  archi- 
pelago, and,  as  an  incident  to  such  reguhition,  to  impose  import  and 
export  duties. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following: 

I.  the  authority  of  the  united  states  to  exercise  belligerent 
rights  in  dealing  with  the  insurrection  in  the  philippine 
archipelago. 

The  customs  duties  exacted  by  the  government  of  the  Philippines 
are  enforced  by  an  exercise  of  belligerent  right.  The  authority  for 
such  exercise  arises  from  the  conditions  existing  in  the  islands.  There 
prevails  in  said  archipelago  an  insurrection  against  the  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States  and  authority  of  the  existing  government,  of  such 
magnitude  and  extent  as  to  reijuire  set  military  operations  by  the  mil- 
itary forces  of  the  United  States  for  its  suppression.  While  engaged 
in  suppressing  such  insurrection,  the  government  may  properl}^  exer- 
cise the  rights  of  a  belligerent.  It  is  true  that  Congress  has  not 
formally  declared  war  against  the  forces  of  the  insurrection  in  the 
Philippines.  A  war  originating  in  insurrection  against  lawful  au- 
thority is  never  formally  declared.  An  insurrection  becomes  a  war 
by  reason  of  its  attendant  circumstances,  the  number,  power,  and 
operations  of  the  persons  who  originate  it  or  engage  therein.  (The 
Prize  Cases,  2  Black.,  635.)  War  is  a  condition,  not  an  act  of  the 
legislature. 

In  sustaining  the  right  of  the  Federal  authorities  to  blockade  the 
polls  of  the  late  rebellious  States,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  say: 

War  has  been  well  defined  to  Ije  "that  state  in  which  a  nation  proeetmtes  its  rights 
by  force."     The  parties  belligerent  in  a  pubHo  war  are  independent  nations.    But  it 
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is  not  necessary  to  constitute  war  that  both  parties  shoula  be  acknowledged  as  inde- 
pendent nations  or  sovereign  states.  A  war  may  exist  where  one  of  the  belliger- 
ents claims  sovereign  rights  as  against  the  other.     (The  Prize  Cases,  2  Black.,  666.) 

A  sovereignty  engaged  in  suppressing  an  insurrection  against  its 
authority  may  exercise  the  rights  of  a  belligerent  and  deal  with  the 
insurrectionists  as  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  war  with- 
out authorizing  neutrals  to  deal  with  them  as  an  independent  power. 
In  order  that  this  discussion  may  not  be  unduly  extended,  this  point 
is  not  elaborated,  but  is  treated  as  closed  by  the  quotation  from  the 
Instructions  for  the  Government  of  Armies  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Field,  as  follows  (sec.  10) : 

1.  Insurrection  is  the  rising  of  people  in  arms  against  their  government  or  a  portion 
of  it,  or  against  one  or  more  of  its  laws,  or  against  an  officer  or  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  may  be  confined  to  mere  armed  resistance,  or  it  may  have  greater  ends  in 
view. 

2.  Civil  war  is  war  between  two  or  more  portions  of  a  country  or  state,  each  con- 
tending for  the  mastery  of  the  whole,  and  each  claiming  to  be  the  legitimate  govern- 
ment. The  term  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  war  of  rebellion,  when  the  rebellious 
provinces  or  portions  of  the  state  are  contiguous  to  those  containing  the  seat  of 
government. 

3.  The  term  rebellion  is  applied  to  an  insurrection  of  large  extent,  and  is  usually  a 
war  between  the  legitimate  government  of  a  country  and  portions  of  provinces  of  the 
same  who  seek  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  it  and  set  up  a  government  of  their 
own. 

4.  When  humanity  induces  the  adoption  of  the  rules  of  regular  war  toward  rebels, 
whether  the  adoption  is  partial  or  entire,  it  does  in  no  way  whatever  imply  a  partial 
or  complete  acknowledgment  of  their  government,  if  they  have  set  up  one,  or  of 
them  as  an  indef)endeiit  or  sovereign  power.  Neutrals  have  no  right  to  make  the 
adoption  of  the  rules  of  w^ar  by  the  assailed  government  toward  rebels  the  ground  of 
their  own  acknowlp<igment  of  the  revolted  people  as  an  independent  power. 

5.  Treating  captured  rebels  as  prisoners  of  war,  exchanging  them,  concluding  of 
cartels,  capitulations,  or  other  warlike  agreements  with  them;  addressing  officers  of 
a  rebel  army  by  the  rank  they  may  have  in  the  same;  accepting  flags  of  truce;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  proclaiming  martial  law  in  their  territory,  or  levying  war  taxes 
or  forced  loans,  or  doing  any  other  act  sanctioned  or  demanded  by  the  law  and 
usagcii  of  public  war  between  sovereign  belligerents,  neither  proves  nor  establishes 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  rebellious  people  or  of  the  government  which  they  may 
have  erected  as  a  public  or  sovereign  power.  Nor  does  the  adoption  of  the  rules  of 
war  toward  relxjls  imply  an  engagement  with  them  extending  beyond  the  limits  of 
these  rules.  It  is  victorv  in  the  field  that  ends  the  strife  and  settles  the  future  rela- 
tions  between  the  contending  parties. 

6.  Treating  in  the  field  the  rel)ellious  enemy  according  to  the  law  and  usages  of 
war  has  never  prevented  the  legitimate  government  from  trying  the  leaders  of  the 
rebellion  or  chief  rel)els  for  high  treason,  and  from  treating  them  accordingly,  unless 
they  are  included  in  a  general  amnesty.  (See  also  Hickman  v.  Jones,  9  Wall.,  197, 
200;  Williams  v,  Bruffy,  96  U.  S.,  176,191.) 

For  the  purposes  of  this  investigation  it  is  unnecessary  to  ascertain 
the  date  of  the  inception  of  the  conspiracy  which  culminated  in  the 
insurrection.  The  date  of  the  first  overt  act  of  the  war  is  not  so  unim- 
poilant.     The  first  hostile  engagement  between  the  insurgents  and  the 
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forces  of  the  United  States  consisted  of  an  assault  by  the  insurgents 
on  an  outpost  located  near  the  town  of  Santol,  a  suburb  of  Manila. 
The  official  report  of  this  attack,  made  by  Lieutenant  Whedon,  the 
officer  in  command  at  said  outpost,  is  as  follows  (Report  of  Major- 
General  Commanding  Array,  1899,  part  2,  p.  464): 

Waterworks  Deposito,  February  10,  1899. 
Adjutant,  First  Nebrashi,  United  States  Volunteer  Infantry. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  what  occurred  at  Nebraska 
oatpost  No.  2  on  the  evening  of  February  4,  1899: 

On  Saturday  evening,  February  4,  1899,  at  7  o'clock,  I  took  charge  of  outpost 
No.  2,  as  ordere^l.  From  this  outpost,  about  100  yards  down  the  road  which  pa^Hos 
it,  is  the  town  of  Santol.  Here  we  had  a  Cossock  post  of  eight  men  stationed  at  the 
junction  of  three  roads,  one  leading  from  outpost  No.  2,  another  leading  to  bl(x;k- 
house  No.  7,  the  third  to  blockhouse  No.  6.  At  7.30  I  instructed  all  the  men  of  this 
post  in  their  orders,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  attached.  They  were  to  alloM*  no 
armed  insurgents  to  enter  the  town  or  the  vicinity.  They  were  to  halt  all  armed 
persons  who  attempted  to  advance  from  the  direction  of  the  insurgents'  lines,  which 
lay  between  blockhouses  6  and  7  and  the  San  Juan  bridge,  and  order  them  back  to 
their  lines.  If  they  refused  to  go,  to  arrest  them  if  possible,  or  if  this  was  imix)8- 
sible,  to  fire  upon  them.  I  also  ordered  them  to  patrol  each  of  the  roads  leading  to 
blockhouses  6  and  7  for  100  yards  every  half  hour.  Shortly  before  8  o'clock  a 
patrol  of  three  men  advanced  from  Santol  toward  blockhouse  7.  After  proceeding 
about  100  yards  they  halted  at  the  side  of  the  road  and  waited  to  see  if  there  were 
any  insurgents  in  the  vicinity.-  Private  William  Grayson,  Company  D,  waa  a  short 
distance  in  advance  of  the  other  two.  After  waiting  about  five  minutes,  Private 
Grayson  saw  four  armed  men  suddenly  appear  five  yards  in  ativance  of  him.  He 
immediately  called  **Halt!"  as  did  also  Private  Miller,  Company  D,  who  was  in  rear 
of  him  and  saw  the  men  at  the  same  time.  At  this  command  the  four  men  cocked 
their  pieces,  whereupon  Private  Grayson  called  "Halt!"  again,  and  fired  at  them. 
Our  three  men  then  retreated  to  the  town  of  Santol,  where  I  met  them,  Ixjing  at  the 
town  when  the  shot  was  fired. 

Immediately  after  the  shot  was  fired  we  could  hear  the  insurgents  coming  down 
the  road  from  blockhouse  7.  I  sent  a  man  back  to  the  outpost  to  signal  the  Nebraska 
camp  that  the  insurgents  were  coming  from  the  blockhouse.  I  remained  with  the 
man  in  Santol  and  in  about  three  minutes  from  the  time  our  man  fired  the  shot  several 
armed  men  emerged  from  the  trees  in  our  front  across  the  road  and  the  houses  on 
our  right  and  fired  toward  us  where  we  were  kneeling  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 
We  returned  their  fire  with  a  volley  and  then  fell  back  along  the  road  to  the  pipe  line 
which  lies  near  outpost  No.  2,  the  enemy  keeping  up  a  rapid  fire  along  the  road  for 
about  five  minutes.     We  fired  no  more  after  leaving  Santol  until  later  in  the  evening. 

About  ten  minutes  after  the  skirmish  at  Santol  the  insurgents  opened  up  a  general 
fire  on  the  Nebraska  camp  and  outposts,  and  also  on  Colorado's  outpost  on  our  left. 

On  the  morning  of  February  4  the  insurgents  ordered  our  men  to  move  out  of  town 

(Santol) ,  and  upon  their  refusal  to  do  so  the  former  said  that  they  would  bring  a 

body  of  men  and  drive  them  back  when  night  came. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Burt  D.  WnEixjN, 

Second  Lieutenant  Company  C,  l^irst  Nebraska  United  States  Volunteer  Infantry. 

On  February  6, 1899,  two  days  after  this  engagement  occurred,  and 
with  full  knowledge  thereof,  the  Senate  advised  the  President  to  ratify 
the  treaty.     On  the  same  day  (February  0)  another  engagement  between 
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the  insurgent^  and  the  troops  of  the  United  States  occurred.    The 
official  report  on  that  engagement  is  a.s  follows: 

First  Nebraska  Unitkd  States  VoLrNTKER  Infantry, 

OFFICfe  OP  THE  CoSfMANDIXG   OFFICER, 

Waterworks,  Deposito,  February  7,  1S99. 

AlxrCTANT-G  EX  ERA  L, 

Strand  Rrigtide,  Second  Divinon,  Eighth  Army  Corps. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  early  Monday  morning,  February  6, 1899, 1 
sent  the  telegram  appended,  marked  **A,"  to  brigade  and  division  headquarters. 
HaA-ing  had  no  reply,  I  again  urged  the  importance  of  the  movement.  I  was  then 
instructe<l  by  General  MacArthur,  who  was  then  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  line,  to 
forwanl  my  communications  to  the  department  comman<ier  direct,  a  copy  of  which 
is  incloswl  and  marked  **  B."  In  reply  to  this  I  received  a  note  from  Colonel  Barry, 
stating  that  he  would  be  out  with  two  battalions,  and  that  we  would  then  proceed  to 
the  waterworks. 

As  nothing  seems  to  be  done,  and  it  was  impossible  to  get  into  communication 
with  higher  authority,  and  the  insurgents  were  intrenching  and  massing  in  our  front, 
I  ordered  the  troof)s  prepared  for  an  immediate  advance,  hoping  to  have  every  prepa- 
ration made  l)efore  the  enemy  could  get  into  position.  A  copy  of  this  order  is 
inclosed,  marke<i  *'  C."  At  alx)ut  1  o'clock  I  received  a  message  from  Colonel  Barry, 
saying  that  he  would  not  l)e  out,  and  about  the  same  time  the  enemy's  sharpshooters 
began  firing  ujKjn  us.  Here  I  oniei*e<l  the  Utah  battery  to  open  fire  on  intrenched 
position  north  of  roa<l  and  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  Deposito.  The 
action  then  l)egan  to  be  general  all  along  our  entire  front,  and  the  infantry  fire  was 
terrific  on  our  left  near  the  Mari(juina-Manila  road.  We  charged  on  them  and  took 
hill  after  hill  all  the  way  to  pumping  station.  Alx)ut  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from 
the  Deposito  a  horse  with  a  broken  leg  was  foupd,  which  proved  to  have  been  the  one 
ridden  by  Dr.  H.  A.Young,  of  the  Utah  Battery.  His  body  was  found  horribly 
mutilated  a  mile  farther  on  the  road. 

On  our  left,  about  2  miles  from  the  Deposito,  CK)mpany  L,  Captain  Taylor,  made  a 
very  gallant  charge  on  a  stone  intrent^hment  and  could  not  take  the  position  at  first, 
I  thought  the  Twenty-third  Infantry  was  up,  but  as  Company  L  seemed  to  be  falling 
back  I  ortlered  over  three  companies,  B,  G,  and  H,  of  this  regiment  to  reenforc»e  the 
line.  They  all  charged  a  quarry,  our  troops  losing  1  man  killed  and  4  wounded. 
The  enemy  broke,  and  as  they  retreated  out  of  the  cover  into  the  open  they  were 
severely  handled,  17  being  killed.  After  that  they  were  shelle^l  and  flanke<i  out  of 
every  position  and  kept  on  the  run.  The  line  of  their  retreat  was  the  direction  of 
Mariquina.  At  4.45  we  arrived  at  the  pumping  station  and  found  the  machinery 
intact  except  the  cylinder  and  valves,  which  had  been  hidden  under  the  coal. 

Companies  D  and  I  of  the  First  Colorado,  under  Major  Grove,  did  valuable  j-trvice 
on  the  right  during  the  advance. 

The  Tennessee  battalion,  under  Major  ('heatham,  formed  our  right  flank  and  was 
slightly  refused. 

As  usual  the  Utah  Battery  (A)  did  most  excellent  service. 

The  battalion  of  the  Twenty-third  Infantry  on  our  left  followed  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  Mariijuina-Manila  road  and  protected  our  left  flank.  I  inclose  copy  of 
the  onler  I  s<:^nt  Major  G()o<lale,  who  received  it  neiir  the  powder  magazine. 

\\v  threw  outposts  to  the  front,  left,  and  right,  and  put  one  comi)any  at  the  pump- 
ing station. 

Very  resixjctfully,  John  M.  Stotsenburg, 

Colonel  J  First  Xef/raska  Cnited  States  Volwiteer  Infa-otry. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  the  insurrection  was  general  throughout 
the  greater  portion  of  the  archipehigo.     On  March  2,  1899,  in  riew 
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of  this  insurrection,  Congress  authorized  the  President  to  increase  the 
Regular  Ai-my  from  27,500  men  to  65,000  and  to  raise  and  equip 
35,000  volunteers.     And  again — 

In  view  of  the  proviflions  of  the  act  of  March  2, 1899,  requiring  the  muster  out  of 
the  volunteers  not  later  than  July  1, 1901,  and  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  Regular 
Army  after  that  date  to  meet  existing  conditions,  Congress,  by  the  act  of  February  2, 
1901,  authorized  its  increace  to  100,000  men.     (Rept.  Adjt.  Gen.  U.  S.  A.,  1901,  8.) 

In  this  act  Congress  twice  directly  refers  to  the  conditions  existing 
in  the  Philippines,  as  follows: 

Sec.  36.  That  when  in  his  opinion  the  conditions  in  the  Philippine  Islands  justify 
such  action,  the  President  is  authorized  to  enlist  natives  of  those  islands  for  service 
in  tbe  Army,  to  be  organized  as  scouts,  with  such  officers  as  he  shall  deem  necessary 
for  their  proper  control,  or  as  troojss  or  companies,  as  authorized  by  this  act,  for  the 
Regular  Army.  The  President  is  further  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  form  com- 
panies, organized  as  are  companies  of  the  R^^lar  Army,  in  squadrons  or  battalions, 
with  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  corresponding  to  similar  organizations  in 
the  cavalry  and  infantry  arm^.  The  total  number  of  enlisted  men  in  said  native 
organization  shall  not  exceed  twelve  thousand,  and  the  total  enlisted  force  of  the 
line  of  the  Army,  together  with  such  native  force,  shall  not  exceed  at  any  one  time 
one  hundred  thousand. 

Sec.  41.  That  the  distinctive  badges  adopteil  by  military  societies  of  men  "who 
served  in  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  Unite<l  States  during  the  Spanish-American 
war  and  the  incident  irvmrrection  in  the  Philippines^ ^  may  be  worn  upon  all  occasions 
of  ceremony  by  officers  and  men  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  who 
are  members  of  said  organizations  in  their  own  right. 

It  in  unnecessary  to  recite  in  detail  the  many  actual  encounters 
between  the  forces  of  the  insurrection  and  the  troops  of  the  United 
State>>,  by  which  this  insurrection  has  been  continued,  nor  the  military 
operations  which  have  been  carried  on  for  its  suppression.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  been  called 
upon  to  raise,  equip,  and  transport  to  said  archipelago  two  armies  and 
that  the  military  forces  engaged  in  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  mili- 
tary situation  therein  range  in  number  from  60,420  men  and  officers  in 
December,  1900,  to  47,949  on  August  31,  1901. 

Congress  has  \>een  informed  constantly  as  to  the  existence  of  said 
insurrection  and  the  militarj^  measures  undertaken  to  suppress  it,  and 
has  voted  men  and  means  for  conducting  the  military  operations, 
whenever  necessary.  Were  further  sanction  required  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  expression  of  approval  registered  by  the  sovereign  people  at  the 
Presidential  election  in  1900. 

That  a  war  so  inaugurated,  continued,  and  sanctioned  authorizes 
the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  a  belligerent  by  the  United  States  author- 
ities engaged  in  its  prosecution  admits  of  no  question. 

Since  the  authority  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  the  rights  of  a 
belligerent  arises  from  the  acts  and  operations  of  the  persons  engaged 
in  the  insurrection  in  the  Philippines  and  the  efforts  to  overthrow  the 
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government  instituted  in  the  islands  by  the  United  States,  it  follows 
that  such  authority  is  no  more  affected  by  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Spain  than  it  is  by  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico. 

So  long  as  the  United  States  \s  authorized  to  exercise  the  rights  of 
a  belligerent  there  are  no  limitations  on  such  exercise  excepting  those 
imposed  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  war. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  question  involved  is  not  Are  the  Philippine 
Jslsinds  foreigyi  terrritor}"?  but  Are  the  Philippine  Islands  hostlli'  terri- 
ritory?  The  determination  of  this  question  belongs  to  the  political 
branch  of  this  Government  and  is  to  l)e  made  bv  the  Executive,  in 
the  absence  of  Congressional  action.  It  is  one  of  those  powers  in  the 
exercise  of  which  the  Executive  binds  the  courts,  and  with  reference 
thereto  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  say: 

And  in  this  view  it  is  not  material  to  inquire,  nor  is  it  the  province  of  the  court  to 
determine,  whether  the  Executive  is  right  or  wrong.  It  is  t*nou;zh  to  know  that,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  constitutional  functions,  he  has  de<*i(led  the  quejJtion.  Having 
done  this  under  the  responsibilities  which  l)eh>ng  to  him,  it  is  obligatory  on  the 
people  and  Government  of  the  Union. 

If  this  were  not  the  rule,  cases  might  arise  in  which  on  the  most  important  ques- 
tions of  foreign  jurisdiction  there  would  l>e  an  irrec'oncilable  difU'renre  between  the 
executive  and  judicial  departments.  By  one  of  these  departmenti<  u  foreign  island 
or  country  might  be  considered  as  at  peace  with  the  Unite<i  States,  whilst  the  other 
would  consider  it  in  a  state  of  war.  No  well-regulated  government  ever  sanctioned 
a  principle  so  unwise  and  so  destnictive  of  national  character.  (Williams  r.  Suffolk 
Ins.  Co.,  13  Pet.,  415.) 

In  the  Prize  Cases  (2  Black,  635,  670)  the  court  say: 

Whether  the  President,  in  fulfilling  his  duties,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  in  suppress- 
ing an  insurrection,  has  met  with  such  armed  hostile  resistance  and  a  civil  war  of 
such  alarming  proportions  as  will  compel  liim  to  accord  to  them  the  character  of 
belligerents  is  a  question  to  be  decide<l  by  him,  and  this  court  nmst  l>e  governed 
by  the  decisions  and  acts  of  the  pt)litical  dej)artment  of  the  Government  to  which 
this  power  was  intrusted.  lie  must  determine  what  degree  of  force  the  crisis 
demands.  The  pro(;lamation  of  blockade  is  itself  official  and  conclusive  evidence  to 
the  court  that  a  state  of  war  existed  which  demanded  and  authorized  a  recouree  to 
such  a  measure  under  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  case. 

By  reason  of  the  victory  of  the  fleet  under  Dewev's  command  in 
Manila  Bay,  and  the  subsequent  capture  of  the  city  of  Manila  by  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  States,  the  town  and  port  became  sub- 
ject to  military  occupation  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States.  Under 
the  laws  and  usages  of  war  the  militar}'^  occupation  of  territory  creates 
an  obligation  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  civil 
government  in  the  occupied  territory.  This  obligation  is  binding 
upon  the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States,  and  the  resulting 
duty  may  be  discharged  by  them.  (Cross  et  al.  v,  Harrison,  16  How., 
164,  193;  Leitensdorfer  v.  Webb,  20  How.,  176,  177.) 

Governments  so  created  are  intended  to  perform  tw^o  sei^'^ices — pro- 
mote the  military  operations  of  the  occupying  arm}^  and  preserve  the 
safety  of  society.     (Ex  Parte  Milligan,  4  Wall.,  127.) 
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For  the  accomplishment  of  these  piii'poses  such  a  <(overnment,  to 
use  the  language  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court — 

may  do  anything  necessary  to  strengthen  itpelf  and  weaken  the  enemy.  There  is 
no  limit  to  the  powers  that  may  be  exercised  in  such  cases  wave  thosc^  which  are 
found  in  the  laws  and  usages  of  war.  *  *  *  In  such  cases  the  laws  of  war  take 
the  place  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  as  applied  in  time  of 
peace.     (New  Orleans  r.  Steamship  Co.,  20  Wall.,  394.) 

Among  the  powers  properly  exercised  by  a  military  government  is 
the  right  to  secure  revenues  for  its  own  maintenance.  President 
McKinley,  in  his  comnuinication  to  the  Secretjiry  of  War  dated  Jul}^ 
13,  1SJ)8,  written  with  reference  to  the  government  of  civil  affairs  in 
Cuba  under  military  occupation,  said: 

One  of  the  most  important  and  most  practical  problems  with  which  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  deal  is  that  of  the  treatment  of  property  and  the  collection  and  administration 
of  the  revenues. 

******* 

While  it  is  held  to  be  the  right  of  the  conqueror  to  levy  contributions  upon  the 
enemy  in  their  seajKjrts,  towns,  or  provinces  whi(!h  may  be  in  his  military  poa^ession 
by  conquest,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  this  right 
is  to  be  exercised  within  such  limitations  that  it  may  not  savor  of  confiscation.  As 
the  result  of  military  occupation  the  taxes  and  duties  payable  by  the  inhabitants  to 
the  former  government  becomes  payable  to  the  military  occupant,  unless  he  sees  fit 
to  substitute  for  them  other  rates  or  modes  of  contribution  to  the  expenses  of  the 
government.  The  moneys  so  collected  are  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  expenses  of  government  under  the  military  occupation,  such  as  the  salaries 
of  the  judges  and  the  police  and  for  the»payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  army.  (See 
G.  O.  No.  101,  A.  G.  O.,  series  1898.) 

In  New  Orleans  v.  Steamship  Co.  (20  Wall.,  394)  the  court  say: 

The  conquering  power  has  a  right  to  displace  the  preexisting  authority  and  to 
assume  to  such  an  extent  as  it  may  deem  proper  the  exercise  by  itself  of  all  the 
powers  and  functions  of  government.  It  may  appoint  all  the  necessary  officers  and 
clothe  them  with  designated  powers,  larger  or  smaller,  according  to  ita  i)leasure.  It 
may  pre»crib€  the  revenues  to  l>e  paid  and  apply  them  t/)  itn  awn  use  or  otherwise. 

The  military  government  of  the  Philippines  adopted  the  plan  of 
imposing  custom  duties  on  imports  into  and  certain  exports  from  said 
islands.  The  order  so  to  do  was  issued  on  July  12,  1898,  by  William 
McKinley  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  as  follows: 

Executive  Mansion,  July  12y  1S98. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  States  of  America,  I  do  hereby  order  and  direct  that,  upon  the 
occupation  and  possession  of  any  ports  and  places  in  the  Philippine  Islands  by  the 
forces  of  the  United  States,  the  following  tariff  of  duties  and  taxes,  to  be  levied  and 
collected  as  a  military  contribution,  and  regulations  for  the  administration  thereof, 
shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  in  the  porta  and  places  so  occupied. 

Questions  arising  under  said  tariff  and  regulations  shall  l^e  decided  by  the  general 
in  command  of  the  United  States  forces  in  those  islands. 
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Necessary  and  authorized  expenses  for  the  administration  of  said  tariff  and  regu- 
lations shall  be  paid  from  the  collections  thereunder. 

Accurate  accounts  of  ^llections  and  expenditures  shall  be  kept  and  rendered  to 
the  Secretary  of  War. 

William  McKinlet. 

The  tariff  of  duties  and  taxes  established  by  said  order  eoDtains  the 
following  provisions  regarding  exports: 

Pak.  4.  *    *    *    No  prohibited  or  contraband  goods  shall  be  exported. 

II.    EXPORT  DUES. 

On  the  products  of  the  Philippine  Islands  when  exported  therefrom 
there  shall  be  levied  and  collected  an  export  tax  as  follows: 

Pe«oe. 

297.  Abaca,  raw  or  wrought  hemp 100  kilos  gross. .  0. 75 

298.  Indigo do 50 

299.  Indigo,  employed  for  dyeing  ( *'  tintarron  " ) do 05 

300.  Rice ' do....  2.00 

301.  Sugar do 10 

302.  Cocoanuts,  fresh  and  dried  (copra) do 10 

303.  Tobacco,  manufactured,  of  all  kinds  and  of  whatever  origin do 3. 00 

304.  Tobacco,  raw,  grown  in  the  provinces  of  Cagayan,  Isabela,  and  New  Bis- 

cay (Luzon  islands) 100  kilos  gross..  3.00 

305.  Tobacco,  raw,  grown  in  the  Visayas  and  Mindanao  islands do 2. 00 

306.  Tobacco,  raw,  grown  in  other  provinces  of  the  archipelago do 1. 50 

(See  Customs  Tariff  and  Regulations  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  July  13,  1898.) 

Subsequent  provisions  respecting  export  duties  were  made  as  follows: 

372.  Export  duties  paid  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  or  the  Philippine  Islands  will  be 
refunded  on  the  return  of  the  men-handise  to  those  islands  without  having  been 
advanced  in  value  or  changed  in  condition  by  any  process  of  manufacture  while  abroad. 

374.  Merchandise  imported  into  the  Philippine  Islands  upon  which  duty  has  not 
been  paid  may  be  reexported  without  payment  of  duty  upon  payment  of  wharfage, 
harbor  dues,  2  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  storage,  if  any.  The  reexporter  shall  at  the 
time  of  reexportation  deliver  to  the  collector  of  customs  such  guaranty  as  the  collector 
may  require,  agreeing  to  pay  the  full  duties  on  the  goods  reexported,  or  deliver  to 
the  said  collector  within  a  reasonable  time,  to  be  fixed  by  the  collector,  a  certificate 
showing  that  the  goods  liave  been  lauded  at  the  port  to  which  they  were  reexported, 
which  certificate  shall  l)e  signed  by  the  consignees,  master  of  the  vessel  in  which  the 
goods  are  reexported,  and  the  chief  revenue  oflicer  at  the  port  of  final  destination.  (See 
Customs  Tariff  and  Regulations  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  containing  the  amended 
tariff  provisions  to  Septeml)er  1,  1899,  issued  by  the  office  of  the  United  States  mili- 
tary governor  in  the  Philippine  Islands  under  date  October  23,  1899.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  authority  of  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Arm}^  and  Navy,  to  enforce  the  provisions 
above  quoted  at  the  time  the  order  was  issued.  July  12, 1898.  (Dooley 
V.  United  States,  182  U.  S.;  Cross  v.  Harrison,  16  How.,  182;  New 
Orleans  v.  Steamship  Co.,  20  Wall.,  387;  Thirty  Hogsheads  of  SugJir, 
9  Cranch,  991;  Flemings.  Page,  9  How.,  603;  Am.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Can- 
ter, 1  Pet.,  511.) 

When  New  Mexico  was  conquered  by  the  United  States,  the  execu- 
tive authority  of  the  United  States  properly  established  a  provisional 
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government,  which  ordained  laws  and  instituted  a  judicial  system;  all 
of  which  continued  in  force  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  until 
modified  by  the  direct  legislation  of  Congress,  or  by  the  Territorial 
fifovernment  established  bv  authority  of  Congress. 

In  Leitensdorfer  v,  Webb  (20  How.,  178)  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  say: 

Acconlingly  we  find  that  there  was  ordained  by  the  provisional  government  a 
judicial  system,  which  created  a  superior  or  appellate  court,  constituted  of  three 
judges;  and  circuit  courts,  in  which  the  laws  were  to  he  administered  by  the  judges 
of  the  superior  or  appellate  court,  in  the  circuits  to  which  they  should  be  respectively 
assigned.  By  the  same  authority  the  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  courts  to  he  held  in 
the  several  counties  was  declared  to  embnu^,  first,  all  criminal  cases  that  shall  not 
be  otherwise  provided  by  law;  and,  second,  exclusive  original  jurisdiction  in  all 
civil  cases  which  shall  not  be  cognizable  before  the  prefects  and  alcaldes.  (Vide 
Laws  of  New  Mexico,  Kearney's  Code,  p.  48. )  Of  the  validity  of  these  ordinances 
of  the  provisional  government  there  is  made  no  question  with  respect  to  the  period 
during  which  the  territory  was  held  by  the  United  States  as  occupymg  conqueror, 
and  it  would  seem  to  admit  of  no  doubt  that  during  the  period  of  their  valid  exist- 
ence and  operation  these  ordinances  must  have  displaced  and  superse<led  every  pre- 
vious institution  of  the  vanquished  or  deposed  political  power  which  was  incompatible 
with  them.  But  it  has  been  contended  that  whatever  may  have  l)een  the  rights  of 
the  occupying  conqueror  as  such,  these  were  all  terminated  by  the  termination 
of  the  belligerent  attitude  of  the  parties,  and  that  with  the  close  of  the  contest  every 
institution  which  had  ])een.  overthrown  or  suspende<l  would  be  revived  and  reestab- 
lished. The  fallacy  of  this  pretension  is  exi)osetl  by  the  fact  that  the  territory  never 
^•as'relimiuished  by  the  conqueror  nor  restored  to  its  original  condition  or  allegiance, 
but  was  retained  by  the  oarupant  until  i)OHse8sion  was  matured  int4)abs<^)luto  {)erma- 
nent dominion  and  sovereignty;  and  this,  too,  under  thesett]e<l  purpose  of  the  United 
States  never  to  relinquish  the  possession  accjuired  by  amis.  We  conrhuU\  therefore^ 
Utat  the  ordinances  and  imttitutions  of  tfie  provisnonal  gorernment  would  ife  revoked  or  mo<U- 
fied  Ijy  thr  Unitrd  States  alone j  either  by  direct  legidtitittn  on  the  part  of  (hngrem  or  by 
that  of  tfie  Territorial  government  in  tlie  exercise  of  jxpwers  delegated  by  (  bngress. 

The  particular  one  of  the  "  ordinances  and  institutions  of  the  pro- 
visional government''  of  the  Philippines  now  under  consideration  has 
not  been  '^revoked  or  modified  by  the  United  States,  either  by  direct 
legislation  on  the  part  of  Congress  or  by  that  of  the  Territorial  gov- 
ernment in  the  exercise  of  powers  delegated  by  Congress." 

In  Hamilton  v.  Dillln  (21  WalL,  S7-S8)  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  say: 

In  Cross  v.  Harrison  (16  How.,  HK)^  it  was  held  that  the  President,  as  Commander 
in  Chief,  ha<l  power  to  form  a  temjwrary  civil  government  for  California  tus  a  con- 
quered country,  and  to  imj>ose  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage  for  the  support,  of  the 
Government,  and  for  aiding  to  sustain  the  buniens  of  the  war,  which  were  held  valid 
until  Omgress  saw  fit  U)  wipersede  them;  and  an  action  brought  to  recover  ba<^k  duties 
paid  under  such  regulation  was  adjudged  to  be  not  maintainable. 

But  these  trade  regulations  do  not  depend  upon  Congressional 
inaction  for  force  and  effect.  So  long  as  the  insurrection  continues 
the  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  States,  will  continue  to  have  the  authority  to  regulate  and  con- 
trol trade  with  the  hostile  territorv  by  the  exercise  of   bel  Here  rent 
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right,  and  ma}'^  prohibit  all  trade  therewith  or  permit  it  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  sees  fit  to  impose.  The  question  of  the  right  of 
this  nation,  by  the  exercise  of  its  war  powers,  to  regulate  trade  with 
territory  affected  by  insurrection  arose  during  the  civil  war.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  President  Lincoln,  by  proclamation  dated  April  19, 
1861  (12  Stat.  L.,  1258),  declared  the  ports  of  the  rebellious  States 
blockaded,  and  that  said  action  was  taken  by  virtue  of  his  right  to 
exercise  the  war  powers  of  the  nation,  as  the  occasion  should  require, 
without  the  previous  assent  of  Congress.  Subsequently  Congress,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  war  powers  of  the  nation,  passed  a  numl)er  of  acts 
regulating  and  prohibiting  trade  with  the  rebellious  States. 

By  the  act  of  July  13,  1861  (12  Stat.  L.,  255-258),  the  President 
was  authorized,  after  certain  preliminary  measures  for  suppressing 
the  insurrection,  to  declare  by  proclamation  what  States  and  what 
parts  of  States  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  the  United 
States;  "and  thereupon,"  the  act  proceeds  to  say,  *'all  commercial 
intercourse  by  and  between  the  same  and  the  citizens  thereof  and  the 
citizens  of  the  rest  of  the  United  States  shall  cease  and  be  unlawful  so 
long  as  such  condition  of  hostility  shall  continue;  and  all  goods,  etc., 
coming  from  said  State  or  section  into  the  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  proceeding  to  such  State  or  section,  by  land  or  water, 
shall,  together  with  the  vessel  or  vehicle,  etc.,  be  forfeited  to  the 
United  States:  Provided^  lunoever^  That  the  President  may,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, license  and  permit  commercial  intercourse  with  an}-  such  part 
of  said  State  or  section,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  so  declared  in  a 
state  of  insurrection,  in  such  articles,  and  for  such  time,  and  by  such 
persons,  as  he,  in  his  discretion,  may  think  most  conduciv^e  to  the 
public  interest;  and  such  intercourse,  so  far  as  by  him  licensed,  shall 
be  conducted  and  carried  on  only  in  pursuance  of  rules  and  regulations 
prescril)ed  by  the  Secretarj'^  of  the  Treasury."     (Sec.  5,  p.  257.) 

In  pursuance  of  this  act  the  President,  on  the  16th  of  August,  1861, 
issued  a  proclamation  (12  Stat.  L.,  1262)  declaring  that  the  inhabitants 
of  certain  States  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  the  United 
States,  and  that  all  commercial  intercourse  between  them  and  tho  citi- 
zens of  other  States  was  unlawful,  and  that  all  goods,  etc.,  coming 
from  said  States  without  the  special  license  and  permission  of  the 
President,  acting  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  proceeding 
to  any  of  said  States,  et<.'.,  would  be  forfeited,  etc.  This  proclamation 
excepted  from  its  operation,  among  other  things,  such  parts  of  the 
enumerated  States  as  might  maintain  a  loyal  adhesion  to  the  Union  and 
Constitution  or  might  be  from  time  to  time  occupied  and  controlled  by 
forces  of  the  United  States.  A  subsequent  proclamation,  issued  April  2, 
1863  (13  Stat.  L. ,  730-731),  abrogated  the  said  exception  as  embarrassing 
"to  the  due  enforcement  of  said  act  of  July  13,  1861,  and  the  proper 
regulation  of  the  commercial  intercourse  authorized  by  said  act;"  such 
abrogation,  however,  not  extending  to  West  Virginia  or  the  ports  of 
New  Orleans,  Key  West,  Port  Royal,  or  Beaufort  i!i  South  Carolina. 
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I  submit  herewith  copy  of  section  5,  act  of  July  13, 1861,  and  of  the 
two  proclamations  issued  by  President  Lincoln  pursuant  thereto.  Also 
sections  5  and  6  of  the  act  of  July  2,  1864.     (See  Appendix  A.) 

The  laws  above  referred  to  are  two  of  the  enactments  popularly 
known  as  the  "nonintercourse  acts."  These  acts  are  of  continuing 
force  and  constitute  sections  5300-5322,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  title  ' '  Insurrection. "  Said  acts  do  nothing  more  than  to  declare 
the  rule  established  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  war,  and  relate  exclu- 
sively to  insurrections  in  a  State  or  several  States  of  the  Union.  They 
clearly  evidence  that  the  legislative  branch  of  this  Government  recog- 
nizes the  authority  to  regulate  commercial  intercourse  with  insurgent 
territory  by  exercise  of  belligerent  rights.  Argument  is  unnecessary 
to  establish  that  a  national  authority,  based  upon  the  laws  of  nations, 
which  the  United  States  may  exercise  over  inhabitants,  of  a  State  of 
the  Union,  may  also  be  exercised  over  the  inhabitants  of  any  territory 
subject  to  its  sovereignty. 

The  question  of  the  right  of  the  Federal  authorities  to  thus  exercise 
the  war  powers  of  the  nation  in  the  matter  of  trade  with  the  rebel- 
lious States  was  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  many  forms  and  by  many  cases.  In  each  instance  the  court  held 
that  business  intercourse  between  the  citizens  of  States  at  war  is 
unlawful  without  express  declaration  of  the  sovereign,  the  existence 
of  the  condition  of  war  being  suflScient  to  create  the  inability  to  law- 
fully engage  in  trade  with  public  enemies.  (United  States  i\  Gross- 
mayer,  9  Wall.,  72;  Hanger  v.  Abbott,  6  Wall.,  532;  McKee  v.  United 
States,  8  Wall.,  163;  Mitchell  v.  United  States,  21  Wall.,  350;  Jecker 
V.  Montgomery,  18  How.,  110;  The  Prize  Cases,  2  Black.,  635;  Ham- 
ilton V.  Dillin,  21  Wall.,  73;  The  Reform,  3  Wall.,  617;  The  Sea  Lion, 
5  W^all.,  630;  The  Ouachita  Cotton,  6  Wall.,  521;  Coppel  v.  Hall,  7 
W^all.,  542;  Mrs.  Alexander's  Cotton,  2  Wall.,  404.) 

In  Matthews  v.  McStea  (91  U.  S.,  9)  the  court  say: 

It  must  aleo  be  conceded,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  one  of  the  immediate  conse- 
quences of  a  declaration  of  war,  and  the  effect  of  a  state  of  war,  even  when  not  de- 
clared, that  all  commercial  intercourse  and  dealing  between  the  subjects  or  adherents 
of  the  contending  jwwers  is  unlawful,  and  is  interdicted.  The  reasons  for  this  rule  are 
obvious.  They  are  that,  in  a  state  of  war,  all  the  members  of  each  belligerent  are 
respectively  enemies  of  all  the  members  of  the  other  bellisrerent;  and,  were  conmier- 
cial  intercourse  allowed,  it  would  tend  to  strengthen  the  enemy  and  afford  faitilities 
for  conveying  intelligence  and  even  for  traitorous  correspondence.  Hence  it  has 
become  an  established  doctrine  that  war  puts  an  end  to  all  commercial  dealing 
between  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  nations  or  powers  at  war,  and  "places  every 
individual  of  the  respective  governments,  as  well  as  the  governments  themselves,  in 
a  state  of  hostility;'*  and  it  dissolves  commercial  partnerships  existing  between  the 
subjects  or  citizens  of  the  two  contending  parties  prior  to  the  war,  for  their  con- 
tinued existence  would  involve  community  of  interest  and  mutual  dealing  between 
enemies. 

Still  further,  it  is  undeniable  that  civil  war  brings  with  it  all  the  consequences  in 
this  reganl  which  attend  ujKjn  and  follow  a  state  of  foreign  \yar.  Certainly  this  is 
so  when  civil  war  is  sectional.  Fxiually  with  foreign  war  it  renders  commercial 
intercourse  unlawful  between  the  contending  parties,  and  it  dissolves  commercial 
partnenshipe. 
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The  situation  in  tho  Philippines  is  as  follows : 

The  insurrection  creates  the  condition  of  war ;  that  condition  pre 
vailing,  trade  with  the  hostile  territory  is  unlawful.  To  ameliorate  this 
condition  the  commander  in  chief  authorizes  trade  with  certain  parts 
in  territory  from  which  the  insurj^ents  are  excluded  by  the  military 
forces  of  the  Unifed  States,  but  imposes  customs  duties  on  certain 
commodities  as  a  condition  on  the  privilege.  This  view  is  amply  sus- 
tained by  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Hamilton 
V.  Dillin.  (21  Wall.,  73.)  That  case  arose  as  follows:  During  the 
progress  of  the  civil  war  President  Lincoln,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  a(!t  of  Congress  above  referred  to  (sec.  5,  12  Stat.  L.,  257), 
providing  that  trade  with  the  rebellious  territory  should  be  carried 
on  '^only  in  pursuance  of  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,"  adopted  and  enforced  a  rule  peniiitting 
the  purchase  of  cotton  in  any  insurrectionar}'^  district  and  to  transport 
the  same  to  a  loyal  State  upon  the  payment  to  the  Government  of  4 
cents  for  each  pound  purchased. 

From  August,  1863,  to  July,  1804,  Hamilton  secured  permits  to  pur- 
chase and  ship  to  loyal  States  large  (juan titles  of  cotton,  amounting  to 
over  7,000,000  pounds,  and  paid  thereon  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  a  pound. 
The  cotton  was  purchased  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  during  the  time  that  city 
and  district  were  within  the  lines  of  the  Federal  forces  and  at  a  time 
when  the  United  States  exercised  full  administrative  and  legislative 
authority  over  said  town  and  the  State  of  Tennessee.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  at  the  period  indicated,  Andrew  Johnson  was  acting  as 
governor  of  Tennessee  under  appointment  by  President  Lincoln. 
Hamilton  brought  suit  against  Dillin,  surveyor  of  the  port  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  to  recover  the  amount  paid  on  said  permits,  contending 
that  the  President  had  no  authority  to  require  its  payment,  since 
Congress  alone  had  the  right  to  lay  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises, 
and  that  the  rule  enforced  against  him  became  null  and  void  when 
Nashville  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Union  forces  and  l)ec*ame 
subject  to  the  sovereignty'  of  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  denied  his  right  to  recovery.  The  court  held  (syllibi, 
Hamilton  v,  Dillin,  21  Wall.,  73,  74): 

The  (iovernnient  of  the  United  States  clearly  has  power  to  pennit  liinite<l  com- 
inercial  intercourse  with  an  enemy  in  time  of  war,  and  to  impose  such  conditions 
thereon  as  it  sees  fit.  This  power  is"  incident  to  the  power  to  declare  war  and  to 
carry  it  on  to  a  successful  termination. 

It  seems  that  the  President  alone,  who  is  constitutionally  invested  with  the  entire 
charge  of  hostile  oi)erations,  may  exercise  this  power;  but  whether  sf)  or  not  there 
is  no  doubt  that  with  the  concurrent  authority  of  the  Congress  he  may  exercise  it 
acconiing  to  his  discretion. 

The  chaise  of  4  centa  per  pound  required  by  these  regulations  was  not  a  tax,  nor 
was  it  impostMl  in  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power,  but  in  the  exercise  of  the  war 
power  of  the  Government.     It  was  a  condition  which  the  Government  and  the  Presi- 
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dent,  endowed  with  the  powers  thereof,  in  the  exercise  of  supreme  and  aheolute 
control  over  the  subject,  had  a  i)erfect  right  to  impose. 

The  condition  thus  imposed  was  entirely  in  the  option  of  any  person  to  accept  or 
not.  If  any  did  accept  it  and  engage  in  the  trade,  it  was  a  voluntary  act,  and  all 
payments  made  in  consequence  were  voluntary  payments,  and  on  that  ground  alone 
(if  there  were  no  other)  could  not  be  recovered  back. 

Nashville,  though  within  the  national  military  lines  in  186^  and  1864,  was  never- 
theless hostile  territory,  within  the  prohibition  of  commercial  intercourse,  being 
within  the  terms  of  the  President's  proclamation  on  that  subject,  which  proclama- 
tion in  tliat  reganl  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  act  of  Jul^  13,  1861,  properly 
construed. 

The  civil  war  affected  the  status  of  the  entire  territory  of  the  States  declared  to  be 
in  insurrection  except  as  modified  by  declaratory  acts  of  CJongress  or  proclamation  of 
the  President, 

-In  the  body  of  the  opinion  the  court  say: 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  condition  re(iuiring  the  payment  of  4  cent«  [>eT 
pound  for  a  permit  to  purchase  cotton  in  and  transjKjrt  it  from  the  insurrectionary 
States  during  the  late  civil  war  was  competent  to  the  war  power  of  the  United  States- 
Government  to  impose.  The  war  was  a  public  one.  The  Government  in  prosecuting 
it  had  at  least  all  the  rights  which  any  belligerent  power  has  when  prosecuting  a 
public  war.  That  war  was  itself  a  Huspensionof  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
opposing  sections  of  the  country.  No  cotton  or  other  merchandise  could  be  lawfully 
purchajsed  in  the  insurrectionary  States  and  transported  to  the  loyal  States  without 
the  consent  of  the  Government.  If  such  a  courHe  of  dealing  were  pennittecl  at  all, 
it  would  necessarily  be  upon  such  conditions  as  the  Government  chose  to  prescribe. 
The  war  power  vested  in  the  Government  implied  all  this  without  any  specific  men- 
tion of  it  in  the  Constitution. 

*»♦*♦*» 

By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  the  power  to  declare  war  is  confide<l  to 
Congress.  The  executive  power  and  the  command  of  the  military  and  naval  forces 
is  vested  in  the  President.  Whether  in  the  absence  of  Congressional  action  the  power 
of  permitting  partial  intercourse  with  a  public  enemy  may  or  may  not  be  exercised 
by  the  President  alone,  who  is  constitutionally  invested  with  the  entire  charge  of 
hostile  operations,  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  decide,  although  it  would  seem  that  little 
doubt  could  be  raised  on  the  subjet^t. 

»****♦* 

The  Government  chose  to  impose  this  condition.  It  supposed  it  had  a  right  to  do 
so.  No  one  was  bound  to  accept  it.  No  one  was  compelled  to  engage  in  the  trade. 
Not  the  least  compulsion  was  exerciseil.  The  plaintiffs  endeavor  to  put  the  case  as 
if  they  w^ere  obliged  to  pay  this  exaction  to  save  their  property.  This  is  not  a  true 
view  of  it.  It  is  admitted  that  the  property  was  purchased  under  the  license.  If  so, 
it  was  also  purchased  in  view  of  the  r^ulations  to  which  the  license  referre<i.  The 
regulations  themselves  show  that  the  permit  to  purchase  and  the  pennit  to  export 
were  correlative  to  each  other;  that  no  one  was  permitted  to  purchase  who  did  not 
enter  into  bond  to  pay  all  fees  required  by  the  regulations,  amongst  which  the  charge 
of  4  cents  per  pound  on  cotton  was  expressly  inserted.  In  short,  the  permit  to  pur- 
chase and  export  constituted  sul>stantially  one  permit,  and  that  was  granted  only  on 
the  condition  of  paying  the  prescribed  fees,  as  before  stated.  *  *  *  The  case  does 
not  come  within  any  class  of  cases  on  w^hich  the  plaintiffs  rely  to  take  it  out  of  the 
rule  BS  to  voluntary  payments.  In  our  judgment,  therefore,  the  defense  in  this  case 
might  have  rested  on  this  ground  alone. 

******* 
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The  poHition  that  Nashville,  being  within  the  national  lines,  was  not  hostile  terri- 
tory in  1863  and  1864,  and,  therefore,  not  within  the  prohibition  of  commercial  inter- 
course contained  in  the  act  of  1861,  is  not  tenable.     The  State  of  Tennessee  was 
named  in  the  President's  proclamation  as  one  of  the  States  in  insurrection;  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  exceptions  made  in  his  first  proclamation  in  favor  of  maintaining 
commercial  intercourse  with  ))arts  of  such  States  remaining  loyal  or  occupied  by  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  were  abrogated  by  the  proclamation  of  April  2,  1863, . 
except  as  to  West  Virginia  and  certain  specified  ports.    There  was  nothing  in  this 
action  of  the  President  repugnant  to,  or  not  in  conformity  with,  the  at^t  of  1861. 
"  This  revocation,"  as  remarked  by  the  court  in  the  case  of  The  Venice  (2  Wall.,  278), 
"merely  brought  all  parts  of  the  insurgent  States  under  the  special  licensing  power 
of  the  President,  conferred  by  the  act  of  July  13,  1861."     The  act  gave  the  Presi- 
dent power,  where  a  State  or  |)art  of  a  State  remained  irreclaimable,  to  declare  that 
the  inhabitants  of  such  State,  or  any  section  or  part  thereof  where  such  insurrection 
existed,  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection.     This  power  clearly  gave  the  President  a 
discretion  to  declare  an  entire  State,  where  the  insurrection  was  persisted  in,  or 
only  a  hostile  district  therein,  in  a  state  of  insurrection.     Finding  the  attempt  to 
discriminate  between  the  different  parts  of  a  State  (except  in  peculiar  cases)  imprac- 
ticable, he  abandoned  the  attempt,  and  declared  the  entire  State  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection.    He  clearly  had  the  authority  so  to  do,  more  especially  as  the  i nsurrection  was 
'supported  by  State  organizations  and  the  actual  State  authorities.    Thenceforth  the 
war  l)ecame  a  well-defined  territorial  war,  and  was  in  great  measure  conducted  as 
such.     The  further  provision  of  the  act,  that  all  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
insurrectionary  districts  should  cease  *' so  long  as  such  condition  of  hostility  shall 
continue,"  could  not  be  construed  as  allowing  such  intercourse  to  l)e  resumed  by 
individuals  at  will,  as  fast  and  as  far  as  our  armies  succeeded  in  occupying  insurgent 
territory.     The  "condition  of  hostility"  remained  impressed  upon  the   insurrec- 
tionary districts  until  it  was  authoritatively  removed  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
President  at  the  close  of  the  war.     *    *    * 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  subject.  We  have  frequently  held  that  the 
civil  war  affected  the  status  of  the  entire  territory  of  the  States  declared  to  be  in 
insurrection,  except  as  modifie<l  by  declaratory  acts  of  Congress  or  proclamations  of 
the  President;  and  nothing  but  the  apparent  earnestness  witli  which  the  point  has 

been  urged  would  have  led  to  a  further  discussion  of  the  point 

«***♦»» 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  under  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  character  of  the  regu- 
lations in  question,  and  of  the  charge  or  bonus  objected  to  by  the  plaintiffs,  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  July  13,  1861,  regarded  as 
authorizing  such  regulations.  As  before  stattni,  the  power  of  the  Governnient  to 
impose  such  conditions  upon  conmiercial  intercourse  with  an  enemy  in  time  of  war 
as  it  sees  fit  is  undoubted.  It  is  a  power  which  every  other  government  in  the 
world  claims  and  exercises,  and  which  belongs  to  the  (xovemment  of  the  United  States 
as  incident  to  the  power  to  declare  war  and  to  carry  it  on  to  a  successful  termination. 
We  regard  the  regulations  in  question  as  nothing  more  than  the  exercise  of  this 
power.  It  does  not  l)elong  to  the  same  category  as  the  power  to  levy  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  and  excises.  It  l>elongs  to  the  war  powers  of  the  Government,  just  as 
much  so  as  the  power  to  levy  military  contributions,  or  to  perform  any  other  bellig- 
erent act. 

In  Ketchum  v,  Biick%  (1)9  U.  S.,  188,  190)  the  court  say: 

It  is  now  settled  law  in  this  court  that  during  the  late  civil  war  *'  the  same  gen- 
eral form  of  government,  the  same  general  law  for  the  administration  of  justice  and 
the  protection  of  private  rights,  which  had  existed  in  the  States  prior  to  the  rebellion, 
reniaine<l  during  its  continuance  and  afterwards." 
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Notwithstanding  the  fact  of  this  jurisdiction,  the  court  say  in  New 
Orleans  v.  Steamship  Co.  (20  Wall.,  387): 

Although  the  city  of  New  Orleans  wa«  conciiierecl  and  taken  possession  of  in  a 
civil  war  waged  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  put  down  an  insurrection  and 
restore  the  supremacy  of  the  National  Government  in  the  Confederate  States,  that 
Government  had  the  same  power  and  rights  in  territory  held  by  conquest  as  if  the 
territory  had  belonged  to  a  foreign  country  and  had  been  subjugated  in  a  foreign  war. 

ni.     THE    RIGHT    TO    REGULATE    TRADE    WITH    TERRITORY    SUBJECT    TO 

MILITARY   OCCUPATION. 

The  Instructions  for  the  Government  of  Armies  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Field  provide  as  follows  (sec.  5,  par.  1): 

All  intercourse  between  territories  occupied  by  })elligerent  armies,  whether  oy 
traffic,  by  letter,  by  travel,  or  in  any  other  way,  ceases.  This  is  the  general  rule,  to 
be  observed  without  special  proclamation. 

Exceptions  to  this  rule,  whether  by  safe  conduct,  or  {lermission  to  trade  on  a  small 
or  large  scale,  or  by  exchanging  mails,  or  by  travel  from  one  territory  into  the 
otlier,  can  take  place  only  ac<;ording  to  agreement  approved  by  the  Government  or 
by  the  highest  military  authority.    Contraventions  of  this  rule  are  highly  punishable* 

In  Fleming  r.  Page  (1)  How.,  615)  the  court  sa}'^: 

It  is  true  that  when  Tampico  had  been  subjugated  other  nations  were  bound  to- 
regard  the  country,  while  our  possession  continued,  a«  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  and  to  respect  it  as  such.     *    *    *    The  citizens  of  no  other  nation,  therefore, 
had  a  right  to  enter  it  without  the  permission  of  the  American  authorities,  nor  to  hold 
intercourse  with  its  inhabitants,  nor  to  trade  with  them. 

The  rule  laid  down  by  Chancellor  Kent  is  as  follows: 
The  law  has  put  the  sting  of  disability  into  every  kind  of  voluntary  communication 
and  contact  with  an  enemy  which  is  made  without  the  special  permission  of  the  govern- 
ment. There  is  wisdom  and  policy,  patriotism  and  safety,  in  this  principle,  and  every 
relaxation  of  it  tends  to  corrupt  the  allegiance  of  the  subject  and  to  prolong  the 
calamities  of  war.  (16  Johnson,  459,  460;  United  States  v.  Grossmayer,  9  Wall.,  72.) 
It  matters  not  whether  property  be  bought  or  sold,  or  merely  transjwrted  and 
shipped,  the  contamination  of  forfeiture  is  consummated  the  moment  it  becomes  the 
object  of  illegal  intercourse.  (The  Rapid,  8  Cranch.,  165;  The  Sally,  8  Cranch.,  382; 
Wharton's  Conflict  of  Laws,  sec.  497.) 

Birkhmier,  in  his  work  on  Military  Government  and  Martial  Law, 
says  (p.  204): 

One  of  the  most  important  incidents  of  military  government  is  the  regulation  of 
trade  with  subjugated  districts.  The  occupying  state  has  an  unquestioned  right  to 
regulate  commercial  intercourse  with  the  conquered  territory.  It  may  be  absolutely 
prohibited,  or  permitted  to  l3e  unrestricted,  or  such  limitations  may  Yxi  imposed 
thereon  as  either  policy  or  a  proper  attention  to  military  measures  may  justify. 
While  the  victor  maintains  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  territory  his  title  is  valid. 
Therefore  the  citizens  of  no  other  nation  have  a  right  to  enter  it  without  the  permission 
of  the  dominant  power.  Much  less  can  they  claim  an  unrestricted  right  to  trade  there. 
(See  also  Bluntschli  I,  sec.  8;  Manning,  p.  167;  Fleming  r.  Page,  9  IIow.,  603,  615.) 

Birkhimer  further  says  (p.  230): 

It  is  not  the  practice  of  military  commanders  to  deal  gently  with  those  who,  while 
accepting  the  benefits  of  the  government  which  in  amelioration  of  the  strict  rules  of 
war  has  been  established  over  them,  seek  to  impair  its  power  or  adhere  to  the  enemy 
by  giving  him  aid  and  comfort.  In  this  respect  there  is  no  difference  in  the  situation 
of  persons  inhabiting  territory  militarily  occupied.  Whether  subjects  of  the  van- 
quished state  or  of  a  neutral  power,  their  obligations  are  equally  strong  to  do  nothing 
to  prejudice  the  interests  of  the  government  which  the  conqueror  establishes  over 
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cheni,  and  as  to  all  ixjreona  who  did  not  reside  or  were  not  found  in  the  territory 
when  it  was  occupied,  whatever  may  l^e  their  nationality,  the  conqueror  alone  deter- 
mines upoii  what  terms,  if  at  all,  they  shall  be  permitted  to  either  enter  the  occu- 
pied distriirt  or  to  hold  communication  or  business  relations  with  the  inhabitants 
thereof.  Either  to  admit  them  or  to  permit  intercourse  is  a  relaxation  of  the  strict 
rules  of  war.     (See  also  Hanger  r.  Abbott,  6  Wall.,  535. ) 

In  Dooley  r.  United  States  (182  U.  S.,  p.  222)  Mr.  Justice  Brown, 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  says: 

Upon  the  (xcupation  of  the  country  by  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States 
the  authority  of  the  Spanish  Government  was  supersecied,  but  the  necessity  for  a  rev- 
enue did  not  cease.  The  government  must  be  lairried  on,  and  there  was  no  one  left 
to  administer  its  functions  but  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States.  Money  is 
rcKjuisite  for  that  purpose,  and  money  could  only  be  raised  by  order  of  the  military 
commander.  The  most  natural  method  was  by  the  continuation  of  existing  duties. 
In  adopting  this  method  (icneral  Miles  was  fully  justified  by  the  laws  of  war.  The 
doctrine  upon  this  subject  is  thus  summed  up  by  Hal  leek  in  his  work  on  Interna- 
tional Law  (vol.  2,  p.  444) :  "The  right  of  one  belligerent  to  occupy  and  govern  the 
territory'  of  the  enemy  while  in  its  military  possession  is  one  of  the  incidents  of  war 
and  flows  directly  from  the  right  to  conquer.  We  therefore  do  not  look  to  the 
Constitution  or  political  institutions  of  the  conqueror  forauthority  to  establish  a  gov- 
ernment for  the  territory  of  the  enemy  in  his  possession  during  its  military  occupa- 
tion, nor  for  the  rules  by  which  the  powers  of  such  government  are  regulated  and 
limited.  Such  authority  and  such  rules  are  derived  diret'tly  from  the  laws  of  war, 
as  established  by  the  usage  of  the  world  and  confirmed  by  the  writings  of  publicists 
and  decisions  of  c(3urts — in  fine,  from  the  law^  of  nations.  *  '  *  *  The  nmnidpal 
laws  of  a  comjuered  territory,  or  the  laws  which  regulate  private  rights,  continue 
in  force  during  military  occupation,  except  so  far  as  they  are  suspended  or  changed 
by  the  acts  of  the  conqueror.  *  *  *  He  nevertheless  has  all  the  powers  of  a  <2e 
fado  government,  and  can  at  his  pleasure  either  change  the  existing  laws  or  make 
new  ones." 

In  New  Orleans  r.  Steamship  Co.  (20  Wall.,  387,393),  it  was  said,  with  respect  to 
the  powers  of  the  military  government  over  the  city  of  New  Orleans  after  its  con- 
(juest,  that  it  had  "  the  same  pow^er  and  rights  in  territory  held  by  conquest  as  if  the 
territory  had  belonged  to  a  foreign  country  and  had  been  subjugated  in  a  foreign 
war.  In  such  cases  the  conquering  power  has  the  right  to  displace  the  preexisting 
authority,  and  to  assume  to  such  an  extent  as  it  may  deem  proper,  the  exercise  by 
itself  of  all  the  i>owers  and  functions  of  government.  It  may  appoint  all  the  neces- 
sary officern  and  clothe  them  with  designated  powers,  larger  or  smaller,  according  to 
ite  pleasure.  It  may  prescribe  the  revenues  to  be  paid,  and  apply  them  to  its  own 
use  or  otherwise.  It  may  do  anything  necessary  to  strengthen  itself  ami  weaken  the 
enemy.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  powers  that  may  be  exerted  in  such  cases,  save 
those  -which  are  found  in  the  laws  and  usages  of  war.  These  principles  have  the 
sanction  of  all  publicipts  who  have  considered  the  subject."  (See  also  Thirty  Hogs- 
heads of  Sugar,  9Cr.,991;  Fleming  r.  Page,  9  How.,  603;  American  Ins.  Co.  r.  Canter, 
1  Pet.,  511.) 

But  it  is  useless  to  multiply  citations  upon  this  point,  since  the  authority  to  exact 
similar  duties  was  fullv  considered  and  affinned  bv  this  court  in  Crots  t\  Harrison 
(16  How.,  182).  This  ca.se  involved  the  validity  of  duties  exacted  by  the  military 
commander  of  C'alifornia  ui)on  imports  from  foreign  countries  from  the  date  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,  Febniary  3,  1848,  to  November  13,  1849,  when  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms appointed  by  the  President  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  oflSce.  Prior  to  the 
treaty  of  peace  and  from  August,  1847,  duties  had  been  exacted  by  the  military 
authorities,  the  vali<lity  of  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  questioned.  Page  189: 
''That  war  tariff,  however,  was  abandoned  as  soon  as  the  military  governor  had 
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rei;eived  from  Washington  infonnation  of  the  exchan^  and  ratification  of  the  treaty 
with  Mexico^  an<i  duties  were  afterwards  levied  in  conformity  with  such  as  Congreas 
hail  imposed  iiix>n  foreign  merchandise  imported  into  other  porta  of  the  United 
States,  I'pper  California  having  been  ceded  by  the  treaty  to  the  United  States.  The 
duties  were  held  to  have  been  legally  exacted."  Speaking  of  the  duties  exacrted 
before  the  treaty  of  peac-e,  Mr.  Justice  Wayne  observed  (p.  190):  **No  one  can  doubt 
that  these  orders  of  the  President,  an<i  the  action  of  our  army  and  navy  commanders 
in  California  in  conformity  with  them,  was  according  to  the  law  of  arms  and  the 
right  of  (*onquest,  or  that  they  were  ()})erative  until  the  ratification  and  exchange  of 
a  treaty  of  j^eace.  Such  would  l)e  the  case  upon  general  principles  in  respei^t  to  war 
and  peace  l)etween  nations."  It  was  further  held  that  the  right  to  collect  these 
dutie«i  (continued  fn>m  the  date  of  the  treaty  up  to  the  time  when  oflScial  notice  of  its 
ratification  and  exchange  was  received  in  California.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  no  tele- 
graphic communication  existed  at  that  time,  the  news  of  the  ratification  of  this  treaty 
did  not  reach  California  imtil  August  7,  1848,  during  which  time  the  war  tatiff  was 
continued.  The  question  does  not  arise  in  this  case,  as  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty 
appear  to  have  l)een  known  as  soon  as  they  were  exchanged. 

The  court  further  held  in  Cross  v.  Harrison  that  the  right  of  the  military  com- 
mander to  exact  the  duties  prescrilxMl  by  the  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States 
continued  until  a  colleirtor  of  customs  ha<l  l)een  appointe<l.  Said  the  court:  '*The 
government,  of  which  Colonel  Mason  was  the  executive,  had  its  origin  in  the  lawful 
exercise  of  a  belligerent  right  over  a  conquered  territory.  It  had  been  instituted  by 
the  command  of  the  President  of  the  Ignited  States.  It  was  the  government  when 
the  territory  was  ce<led  as  a  conquest,  and  it  did  not  cease  as  a  matter  of  course  or 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  restoration  of  peace.  The  President  might  have 
dissolved  it  by  withdrawing  the  anny  and  navy  officers  who  administered  it,  but  he 
did  not  do  so.  Congress  could  have  put  an  end  to  it,  but  that  was  not  done.  The 
right  inference  from  the  inaction  of  l)oth  is,  that  it  was  meant  to  be  continue<l  until 
it  hail  been  legislatively  change<l.  *  *  *  We  think  it  was  continued  over  a  (*ded 
conc{uest  without  any  violation  of  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
that,  until  Congress  legislated  for  it,  the  duties  upon  foreign  goods  imported  into  San 
Francisco  were  legally  demanded  and  lawfully  received  by  Mr.  Harrison,  the  col- 
lector of  the  port,  who  received  his  appointment,  according  to  instructions  from 
Washington,  from  Governor  Mason." 

It  would  therefore  seem — 

.        .  ■• 

1.  That  in  territory  rendered  hostile  by  the  existence  of  an  insur- 
rection against  its  authority,  the  United  States  may  exercise  the  war 
p)owers  of  the  nation,  known  to  international  law  and  the  laws  and 
usages  of  war  as  belligerent  rights. 

2.  That  the  payment  of  customs  duties,  if  considered  as  taxes  levied 
by  a  government  resulting  from  military  occupation  of  hostile  terri- 
tory; or  as  military  contributions  required  from  hostile  territory; 
or  as  a  condition  imposed  upon  the  right  of  ti*ade  with  hostile  territory, 
are  each  and  all  legitimate  and  lawful  requirements  imposed  by  exer- 
cise of  iKilligerent  right. 

3.  The  military  occupier  of  districts  in  ho.stile  or  enemies'  territory 
is  authorized  to  regulate  trade  in  the  districts  subject  to  his  occupa- 
tion, as  his  discretion,  with  reference  to  the  military  situation,  shall 
determine. 

4.  That  the  President  is  authorized  to  exercise  the  authoritv  to 
regulate  ti-ade  with  hostile  territory  in  the  absence  of  Congressional 
provision  in  regard  thereto. 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  so  long  a8  the  Philippine  Islands 
are  governed  by  the  war  powers  of  the  nation,  man}"  international 
questions  are  avoided — such,  for  instance,  as  the  eflFect  of  the  transfer 
of  sovereignty  upon  the  prior  treaties  between  Spain,  Germany,  and 
England  respecting  trade  and  other  privileges  in  the  Jol6  and  other 
islands;  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  pei"sons,  subjects  of  China,  Great 
Britain,  and  other  nations;  the  regulation  of  coastwise  and  other  ship- 
ping; the  navigation  of  the  maritime  waters  of  the  archipelago;  the 
daniage  or  destruction  by  the  insurgents  of  property  owned  by  sub- 
jects of  neutral  nations;  the  many  delicate  and  intricate  questions 
involved  in  what  is  designated  "  the  open  door  in  the  Philippines,"  etc. 

Questions  of  the  character  above  indicated  have  been  presented  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Governments  of  Spain,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Switzerland,  and  China,  and  also  by  many  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  At  present  the  United  States  is  able  to  justify  its 
conduct  of  affairs  in  the  Philippines  by  reference  to  the  established, 
well-recognized  laws  of  nations  respecting  territory  governed  by  the 
war  powers  of  a  nation,  and  such  justification  is  accepted  and  accepta- 
ble to  the  other  nations  interested  or  involved.  If,  however,  such 
action  should  be  taken  as  would  indicate  or  establish  that  the  United 
States  in  governing  the  Philippines  had  abandoned  reliance  upon  the 
laws  and  usages  of  nations  respecting  hostile  territory  subject  to  mili- 
tary occupation,  these  international  controversies  would  become  acute 
and  the  situation  in  the  Philippines  further  complicated, to  the  possible 
embarrassment  of  the  United  States. 


IV.  HAS  THE  POLITICAL  BRANCH  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 
TAKEN  SUCH  ACTION  REGARDING  THE  PHILIPPINES  AS  EVIDENCES  A 
RECOGNITION  OF  THE  TERRITORY  OF  THE  ISLANDS  AS  PEACEABLE 
INSTEAD  OF   HOSTILE? 

In  considering  this  question  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  territory 
became  hostile  by  reason  of  the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  engaged  in 
the  insurrection.  While  the  insurrection  continues  to  be  waged  by 
armed  forces  or  bodies  of  insurgents,  the  territory  will  remain  hostile, 
in  fact,  regardless  of  the  actions  or  desires  of  the  executive  depailment 
or  the  political  branch  of  this  Government.  At  present  the  military 
situation  in  the  Philippines  requires  the  maintenance  therein  by  the 
United  States  of  an  arm}'^  of  1,711  officers  and  46,232  enlisted  men, 
and  also  a  naval  squadron  of  the  national  ships,  all  of  which  are  actively 
engaged  in  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  United  States  in  said 
archipelago.  From  time  to  time,  as  the  insurgent  forces  were  scattered 
or  driven  out  of  portions  of  the  islands,  the  territory  was  occupied  by 
the  troops  of  the  United  States,  and  thereupon  the  affairs  of  civil  gov- 
ernment in  the  territory  subject  to  military  occupation  were  adminis- 
tered by  the  military  authorities.     This  administration  was  attempted 
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pursuant  to  the  obligations  of  international  law  requiring  the  success- 
ful invader  to  provide  a  substitute  for  the  civil  government  which  has 
been  overthrown.  (Brussels  Project  of  an  International  Declamtion 
concerning  Laws  and  Customs  of  War,  sec.  2;  Instructions  for  the 
Government  of  Armies  of  the  United  States  in  the  Field,  sec.  1,  CI.  1-7.) 

Pomeroy  saj's: 

Military  government  is  the  authority  hy  which  a  commander  governs  a  conquered 
district  when  the  local  institutions  have  been  overthrown  and  the  local  nilers  dis- 
placed, and  before  Congress  has  had  an  opportunity  to  act  under  its  power  to  di8{K)se 
of  captures  or  to  govern  territories.  This  authority  in  fact  belongs  to  the  President, 
and  it  aasumes  the  war  to  be  still  raging  and  the  final  status  of  the  conquered  prov- 
ince to  be  determined,  so  that  the  apparent  exercise  of  civil  functions  is  really  a 
measure  of  hoslHiiy,  (Ponieroy's  Constitutional  Law,  Bennett's  3d  ed.,  par.  712, 
p.  595. ) 

In  order  further  to  weaken  the  insurrection  and  promote  the  cause 
for  which  the  armies  of  the  United  States  were  fighting  in  the  Philip- 
pines, President  McKinley  attempted,  as  occasions  permitted,  to  arrange 
for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  civil  government  in  portions  of 
the  islands  by  civilians  instead  of  the  military  authorities,  and  to  inau- 
gurate, if  possible,  local  governments  essentially  popular.  This  was 
plainly  a  war  measure,  and  in  adopting  it  President  McKinley  followed 
the  example  set  by  President  Lincoln  during  the  civil  war. 

The  first  effort  in  this  direction  was  the  order  of  January  20,  1899, 
appointing  the  first  Philippine  Commission.  Military  necessities 
resulting  from  the  insurrection  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  the 
pui"poses  of  this  Commission,  and  for  a  time  the  plan  wjis  held  in 
abevance. 

In  March,  1900,  it  was  considered  that  the  success  of  our  Army  over 
the  forces  of  the  insurrection  enabled  our  troops  to  hold  and  control 
territory  sufficient  to  justify  the  further  attempt  to  carry  out  the 
original  intention  to  transfer  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  civil 
government  to  civilians. 

On  March  15, 1900,  the  President  issued  an  order  contemplating 
''the  return  of  the  Commission,  or  such  of  the  members  thereof  as 
can  be  secured,  to  aid  the  existing  authorities  and  facilitate  this  work 
throughout  the  islands."     (Message  to  (congress,  December  5,  1899.) 

The  authority  conferred  upon  the  Commission,  and  the  general  sub- 
jects respecting  which  the  authority  was  to  be  exercised,  were  set 
forth  in  a  communication  from  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
dated  April  7,  1900,  containing  certain  instructions  to  be  communi- 
cated by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Commission.  As  stated  therein, 
the  Commission  was  created  "to  continue  and  perfect  the  work  of 
organizing  and  establishing  civil  government  already  commenced  by 
the  military  authorities." 

To  promote  this  geneml  purpose  the  Commission  were  instructed 
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to  devote  their  attention  to  the  establishment  of  municipal  govern- 
ments in  the  cities  and  towns;  the  organization  of  government  in  the 
larger  administrative  divisions  corresponding  to  counties,  departments, 
or  provinces;  and,  whenever  the  Commission  is  of  opinion  that  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  islands  is  such  that  the  central  administra- 
tion may  safely  be  tmnsf erred  from  military  to  civil  control,  they  are 
to  report  that  conclusion  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  their  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  form  of  such  central  government. 

On  the  1st  day  of  September,  IIKK),  the  authority  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  government  in  the  Philippines  which  are  of  legislative 
natui-e,  was  transferred  from  the  military  governor  to  the  Commis- 
sion, to  be  thereafter  exercised  by  them  under  the  direction  and  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  President,  through  the  Secretary"  of  War, 
until  the  establishment  of  the  civil  central  government  of  the  islands 
or  until  Congress  shall  otherwise  direct. 

The  Commission  were  directed  to  exercise  this  legislative  authority 
in  the  iiiaking  of  rule.s  and  orders  having  the  effect  of  law  for  the 
raising  of  revenue  by  taxes,  customs  duties,  and  imports;  the  appro- 
priation and  expenditure  of  public  funds  of  the  islands;  the  establish- 
ment of  an  educational  system  to  secure  an  efficient  civil  service;  the 
organization  and  establishment  of  courts;  the  organization  and  estab- 
lishment of  municipal  and  departmental  governments,  and  all  other 
matters  of  a  civil  nature  for  which  the  military  governor  had  been 
competent  theretofore  to  provide  b}"  rules  or  orders  of  a  legislative 
chamcter. 

Certain  but  not  all  of  the  powers  of  the  Philippine  government  of 
an  executive  nature  were  conferred  upon  the  Commission.  The  exec- 
utive powers  conferred  consisted  of  the  authority  to  appoint  officei's 
under  the  judicial,  educational,  and  civil-service  systems  and  in  the 
municipal  and  departmental  governments. 

Until  July  4,  1901,  the  military  governor  continued  to  be  the 
executive  head  of  the  government  of  the  Philippines  and  to  exercise 
the  executive  authority  not  expressly  assigned  to  the  Commission, 
subject  to  the  rules  and  orders  enacted  by  the  Commission  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  legislative  powers. 

During  this  period  the  municipal  and  departmental  governments 
continued  to  report  to  the  militar}'^  governor  and  were  subject  to  his 
admin istmtive  supervision  and  control,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commission. 

On  June  21,  1901,  the  President  appointed  Hon.  William  H.  Taft 
civil  governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  directed  that  on  and  after 
the  4th  day  of  July,  1901,  the  executive  power  of  appointment,  there- 
tofore exercised  by  the  Commission,  should  be  exercised  by  said  civil 
governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Commission;  that  as  to 
the  portions  of  the  islands  wherein  public  order  is  restored  and  pix)- 
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vincial  civil  governments  are  established,  the  executive  powei><  there- 
tofore exercised  therein  by  the  military  governor  were  tiiinsferred  to 
the  civil  governor,  and  the  provincial  and  municipal  governments  and 
officials  required  to  report  fo  the  civil  governoi*. 

The  authority  of  the  military  governor  was  continued  as  theretofore 
existing  in  those  districts  in  which  insuiTection  against  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  continues  to  exist  or  in  which  public  order  is  not 
.sufficiently  restored  to  enable  provincial  civil  government  to  be  estal)- 

lished. 

On  the  4th  dav  of  Julv,  IJ^Ol,  in  the  citv  of  Manila,  William  H.  Taft 

was  inaugumted  as  the  tirst  civil  governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  districts  on  the  islands  in  which  insurrection 
against  the  authority  of  the  United  States  continues  to  exist,  or  in 
which  public  order  is  not  sufficiently  restored  toena})le  provincial  civil 
government  to  be  established,  it  follows  that  the  powers  of  civil  gov- 
ernment in  said  islands  continue  to  be  exercised  bv  l)oth  militarv  and 
civilian  officials.  The  military  governor  is  the  head  of  those  districts 
wherein  the  affairs  of  civil  government  are  administered  by  the  mili- 
taiy.  The  civil  governor  is  the  head  of  the  government  in  those  dis- 
tricts wherein  the  affairs  of  civil  government  are  administered  by 
provincial  and  municipal  governments,  conducted  by  (civilians. 

The  territorial  subdivisions  in  which  the  affairs  of  civil  government 
are  administered  bv  civilians,  and  those  in  which  said  affairs  are  admin- 
istered  -by  the  military  authorities,  are  shown  by  the  following  table: 
(See  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  1JH)1,  Appendix  D, 
p.  15(J.) 
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It  will  l>e  observed  that  the  difference  between  '^  military  "  govern- 
ment and  ''civil"  government  in  the  Philippines  is  that  in  one  the 
affairs  of  civil  government  are  administered  by  American  citizens  who 
have  entered  the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  while  in  the 
other  the  affairs  of  civil  government  are  administered  l)y  American 
citizens  selected  from  some  other  branch  of  the  public  service  or  from 
private  life. 

There  is  also  the  further  and  substantial  difference  that  under  the 
*'  military "  government  the  President  authorizes  the  military  com- 
mander, acting  as  the  head  of  the  government,  to  exercise  the  powers 
of  the  three  branches  of  government — legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial — while  under  the  "civil"  government  the  President  provides 
that  the  powers  of  these  three  branches  shall  be  exercised  by  differ- 
ent officials  or  bodies,  although  the}'  continue  to  be  united  in  the 
President. 

To  ameliorate  the  conditions  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this 
hostile  territory  by  the  insurrection,  the  President  jjennitted  trade 
with  certain  portions  thereof,  under  certain  restrictions  and  subje<;t  to 
certain  conditions.  The  authority  exercised  and  the  ivasons  prompt- 
ing the  exercise  are  the  same  as  in  the  instance  of  an  exchange  of  pris- 
oners with  the  insurgents  or  according  to  captures  the  privileges  of 
prisoners  of  war.  Not  all  portions  or  ports  of  the  archipelago  are 
open  to  ti-ade.  The  ports  open  to  foreign  trade  are  Manila,  Luzon 
Island;  Iloilo,  Pana}'  Island;  Zamboanga,  Mindanao  Island;  Jolo, 
•folo  Island;  Cebii,  Cebu  Island;  Siassi,  Siassi  Island. 

The  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the  privilege  of  tiTiding 
through  these  ports  is  shown  by  the  following  tiible,  prepared  by  the 
statistical  branch  of  the  division  of  insular  affaii's.  War  Department: 

Customs  (iutits  roUerted  in  the  Philippines  on  merchandisej  from  August  2'^,  1S98,  to  June 

SO,  1901. 

On  imports: 

From  Unite<l  States $1, 607, 486. 00 

From  Spain 1, 993, 990. 00 

3, 601, 476. 00 

On  exports: 

To  United  States 305,699.00 

To  Spain 211,745.00 

517, 444. 00 
On  exporta  to  all  countries,  same  period 1,  723, 173. 41 


As  to  the  total  number  of  points  in  the  islands  to  be  reached  by 
navigation,  the  only  authentic  information  available  in  the  Insular 
Division  of  the  War  Department  is  found  on  pages  157  to  240,  Volume 
111,  Report  of  Philippine  Commission  for  1900. 

From  time  to  time  the  President  informed  Congress  as  to  the  course 
pursued  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  civil  government  in  the 
Philippines,  and  Congress  acquiesced  therein.  Finally,  by  the  legis- 
lative action  known  as  the  ''Spooner  amendment"  to  the  army  appro- 
priation bill,  approved  March  2,  1901,  the  Congress  ratified  and 
confirmed  the  action  of  the  President  in  said  matters  and  assented  to 
the  further  continuance  of  the  course  being  pursued.  The  ''Spooner 
amendment"  is  as  follows: 

[Extract  from  an  act  maklug  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  Army  fur  the  flMcal  year  ending 

June  30, 1902,  approved  March  2, 1901.] 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

All  military,  civil,  and  judicial  powers  necessary  to  govern  the  Philippine  iHlands, 
acquired  from  Spain  by  the  treaties  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  tenth  day  of  Decem- 
ber, eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  and  at  Washington  on  the  seventh  day  of 
November,  nineteen  hundred,  shall,  until  otherwise  provided  by  Congress,  l)e  vested 
in  such  person  and  persons  and  shall  be  exercised  in  such  manner  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  direct,  for  the  establishment  of  civil  government  and  for 
maintaining  and  protec^ting  the  inhabitants  of  said  inlands  in  the  free  enjoyment  of 
their  liberty,  property,  and  religion:  Provided^  That  all  franchises  granted  under  the 
authority  hereof  shall  contain  a  reservation  of  the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  r(»[x»-al 
the  same. 

Until  a  permanent  government  shall  have  l)een  establishe<l  in  naid  archipelago  full 
reports  shall  be  made  to  Congress  on  or  befort;  the  first  day  of  ea(^h  regular  session 
of  all  legislative  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  temporary  government  instituted  under 
the  provisions  hereof;  and  full  reports  of  the  acts  and  doings  of  said  government, 
and  as  to  the  condition  of  the  archipelago  and  of  its  people,  shall  l)e  made  to  the 
President,  including  all  information  which  may  be  useful  to  the  (Congress  in  provid- 
ing for  a  more  permanent  government:  Provided^  That  no  sale  or  lease  or  other  dis- 
position of  the  public  lands  or  the  timber  thereon  or  the  mining  rights  therein  shall 
be  made:  And  provided  furtherj  That  no  franchise  shall  be  granted  which  is  not 
approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  is  not,  in  his  judgment,  clearly 
necessary  for  the  immediate  government  of  the  islands  and  indispensable  for  the 
interest  of  the  people  thereof,  and  which  can  not,  without  great  public  mischief, 
be  postponed  until  the  establishment  of  permanent  civil  government;  and  all  such 
franchises  shall  terminate  one  year  after  the  establiHliment  of  such  permanent  (uvil 
government. 

In  enacting  this  legislation  Congress  had  recourse  to  the  war  powers 
of  the  nation.  During  the  civil  war,  Congress  frequently  exercised 
the  war  powers.  Reference  has  already  l>een  made  to  the  action  of 
Congress  in  regulating  trade  with  the  territory  of  rebellious  States 
during  that  war.  Attention  is  now  directed  to  the  action  of  Congress 
in  the  exercise  of  the  war  powers  of  the  nation  after  the  war  had 
ceased  and  official  proclamation  thereof  had  been  made. 

As  regards  public  mattei*s,  there  were  two  proclamations  made  liy 
the  President  declaring  that  the  war  had  closed — one,  issued  April  2, 
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1866  (14  Stat.  L.,  811),  embracing  all  the  late  rebellious  States  except- 
ing Texas;  and  the  other,  isHued  August  20,  1866  (14  Stat.  L.,  814), 
embracing  Texas. 

The  Executive  undertook  to  place  the  States  which  had  engaged  in 
the  relx^llion  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  other  States  of  the 
Union.  Congress  antagonized  this  position  and  passed  what  are  known 
as  the  "reconstruction  ac^ts"  (14  Stat.  L.,  428;  15  Stat.  L.,  14). 
These  acts  provided  for  military  government  possessing  sovereign 
powers  to  l)e  exercised  by  mailial  i*ule  in  the  sevei-al  States  mentioned. 

For  this  purpose  said  act  i*equired: 

« 

That  said  rebel  States  shaU  be  divided  into  military  districts  and  made  siibjec^t  to 
the  military  authority  of  the  Unite<l  States.     (14  Stat.  L.,  428.) 

The  powers  given  to  the  district  commandei*s  were  as  follows  (sec.  3, 
chap.  30,  14  Stat.  L.,  428): 

Shc.  3.  And  be  U  further  cmuiied^  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  officer  aasigned 
as  aforesaid  to  protect  all  persona  in  their  rights  of  person  and  property,  to  stip{>rca8 
insurrection,  disorder,  and  violence,  and  to  punish,  or  cause  to  be  punished,  all  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace,  and  criminals;  and  to  this  end  he  may  allow  local  civil 
tribunals  to  take  jurisdiction  of  and  to  try  offenders,  or,  when  in  his  judgment  it  may 
be  nec;essary  for  the  trial  of  offenders,  he  shall  have  power  to  organize  military  com- 
missions or  tribunals  for  that  purpose,  and  all  interference  under  color  of  State 
authority  with  the  exercise  of  military  authority  under  this  act  shall  be  null  and 
void. 

The  reason  for  such  government  was  declared  by  the  preamble,  as 
follows: 

Wlu»reAs  no  legal  State  governments  or  adequate  protection  for  life  or  property 
exist  in  the  rel>el  Staters  of  [naming  them],  and  whereas  it  is  necessary  that  peace 
and  <;o<kI  onler  should  l)e  enforced  in  said  States  until  loyal  and  republican  State 
governments  can  be  established. 

The  Supreme  Court  refused  to  interfere  with  the  enforcement  of 
sjiid  reconstruction  acts  or  the  exercise  of  the  authority  conferred 
thereby.  (State  of  Mississippi  v,  elohnson,  4  Wall.,  475;  State  of 
Georgia  r,  Sainton,  6  Wall.,  50;  Handlin  r.  WicklifTe,  1^  Wall.,  174; 
White  /'.  Hart,  18  Wall.,  (>46.) 

The  court  held  that  this  legislation  was  political  in  chaiiicter  and 
therefore  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judicial  department;  that 
in  creating  sinrh  legislation  Congress  exen^ised  certain  of  the  .sovereign 
powers  of  the  nation  which  exist,  but  are  reserved  to  the  people  by 
the  Constitution.  No  one  ever  claimed  that  the  government  ci'eated 
by  this  legislation  was  that  provided  for  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  the  States  of  the  Union.  It  found  its  legal  justifica- 
tion in  being  an  exen-ise  of  the  inherent  right  of  national  sovereignty 
to  adequately  deal  with  a  national  emergency. 

The  situation  then  existing  is  thus  described  by  Birkhimer: 

But  it  was  also  true  that  the  civil  govemiiients  in  the  late  insurrectionary  States 
were  inimical  to  ihc  Union;  that  8<K'iety  there  was  in  a  dangerously  disordered  con- 
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dition;  that  deep-eeated  enmity  was  at  thia  perioi  entertaine<i  by  the  leading  people 
toward  important  principles  of  governmental  |K)licy  which  thoee  who  had  saved  the 
Union  had  resolved  should  l)e  incorporate<l  into  the  Constitution.  (Amendment 
XIV.)  Technically  it  might  be  termed  ''time  of  peace,"  but  in  reality  it  was  far 
different,  as  that  phrase  is  generally  understood.  (Military  Government  and  Mar- 
tial Law,  Ed.  I,  388.) 

In  Texas,  the  military  j^overnment  in.stalled  under  the  reconstruction 
acts  continued  until  April  16,  1H70.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  recon- 
struction lU'ts  in  18H7,  the  people  of  Texas  called  a  constitutional  con- 
vention, which  convened  on  February  7,  1S()(),  and  so  amended  the 
constitution  of  the  State  as  to  meet  the  changed  condition  of  affairs 
brought  alnnit  by  the  result  of  the  war  and  the  fouiteenth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  These  amendments  were 
ratified  by  the  people.  All  officers  provided  for  by  the  State  consti- 
tution were  elected,  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their  respective 
duties.  The  legislature  met  and  passed  laws,  and  the  Stiite  govern- 
ment was  again  administered  })y  officers  holding  under  the  terms  of 
the  State  constitution;  all  the  courts  were  held  by  judges  elected  as 
that  constitution  prescribed,  and  county  and  municipal  officei*s,  selected 
in  the  same  manner,  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  But 
the  reconstruction  act  of  March  2,  18G7,  declared  that  no  legal  State 
government  existed  in  Texas,  and  provided  further  for  the  military 
government  of  said  State.  The  officers  elected  under  the  Statt*  consti- 
tution were  removed  from  office  and  others  appointed  in  their  places. 
Among  them  the  governor  of  the  State,  elected  under  the  State  con- 
stitution as  amended  in  1866,  was  displaced,  and  a  provisional  governor 
was  appointed  and  held  the  office  until  September  80,  18r)9,  when  he 
resigned,  and  from  that  time  until  rJanuar}'  S,  1870,  the  executive 
duties  were  performed  by  an  adjutant  of  the  geneml  in  command, 
placed  in  charge  of  civil  affaii's.  On  April  16, 1870,  by  (Jeneral  Orders, 
No.  74,  the  military  commander  declared  the  State  had  i*esumed  pmc- 
tic^al  relations  to  the  (reneral  (jovernment,  and  all  the  authority  con- 
ferred ujx)n  him  ])V  the  reconstruction  laws  wjus  remitted  to  the  civil 
authorities. 

Speaking  of  the  j)owers  exercised  bv  the  officer  in  command  of 
Texas  under  the  reconstruction  acts,  the  su])reme  I'ourt  of  Texas  sa}': 

In  Texas  this  officer  exen*is€Ml  jK)werH  le^inlative  and  executive,  if  nt)t  judicial. 
(Daniel  r.  Hiitche#»on,  86  Texan,  57.) 

In  the  same  case  the  court  sav: 

Tliat  the  State  was  j^ovemed  by  military  law,  even  though  its  own  laws  may  to 
some  extent  have  been  nn'ognized  ami  ailministere<l,  inii^t  l>e  con8i(lere<l  an  eHtal> 
liahed  fact. 

The  power  of  the  United  States  Government  to  impose  such  a  rule  upim  the  State 
must  be  recognized  as  fully,  under  the  facts  existing,  as  though  Texas  had  theretofore 
Xieen  an  independent  sovereignty,  having  no  relation  to  the  United  States  than  that 
usually  sustained  by  one  independent  nation  to  another. 
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Civil  war  had  existed  of  magnitude  seldom  exceeded,  resulting  in  the  overthrow 
by  force  of  arms  of  the  cause  the  State  had  espoused,  and  the  occupation  of  her 
territory  by  a  hostile  army. 

This  occupancy  wa«  continued,  and  under  the  laws  of  war  furnished  ground  for 
the  establishment  of  military  law.     (86  Texas,  60. ) 

In  another  cjuso  the  supreme  court  of  Texas,  in  speaking  of  the  recon- 
struction acts,  say: 

The  National  legislature  used  its  legitimate  powers  with  moderation  and  magna- 
nimity, endeavored  to  encourage  the  formaticm  of  republican  governments  in  these 
States  and  bring  the  i^eople  back  to  a  due  appreciation  of  the  law  and  of  the  liberty 
which  is  secured  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  every  citizen  under  the  Constitution.  (33 
Texas,  570.) 

The  character  of  the  insurrection  in  the  Philippines,  the  purposes  of 
the  insurgents,  and  the  means  by  which  they  endeavor  to  accomplish 
them,  are  well  described  in  the  address  of  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  delivered 
at  Canton,  Ohio,  October  24,  1900. 

In  that  address  Secretary  Root  said: 

Pio  del  Pilar,  Aguinaldo's  most  active  general,  was  the  most  notorious  bandit  in 
the  Philippines.  The  oniers  for  a  combined  attack  and  rising  within  the  city  of 
Manila  on  the  15th  of  February,  ten  days  after  the  Senate  con  finned  the  treaty,  con- 
tained these  directions: 

First.  Yon  will  so  dispose  that  at  8  o'clock  at  night  the  individuals  of  the  ter- 
ritorial militia,  at  your  onler,  will  be  found  united  in  all  the  streets  of  San  Pedro, 
armed  with  their  bolos  and  revolvers,  and  guns  and  ammunition,  if  convenient. 

Second.  Philippine  families  only  will  be  respected;  they  should  not  be  molested, 
but  all  other  individuals  of  whatever  race  they  may  be  will  be  exterminated  without 
any  compassion,  after  the  extermination  of  the  army  of  occupation. 

That  the  malignant  spirit  prompting  this  murderous  conspiracy  is 
still  potent  with  the  insurgents  is  shown  by  the  recent  assassination 
of  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  who  constituted  the  garrison  at  Samar. 

So  long  as  this  spirit  shall  prompt  any  considerable  number  of  insur- 
gents to  continue  the  insurrection,  it  is  idle  to  say  that  the  United 
States  is  not  called  upon  to  maintain  its  authority  in  said  islands  by 
force  of  arms;  and  so  long  as  the  United  States  is  called  upon  to  rely 
upon  the  military  branch  of  this  Government  to  maintain  its  authority 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  just  so  long  the  territory  of  the  archipelago 
will  be  hostile.  The  question  which  presents  itself  to  the  executive 
discretion  is,  what  would  be  the  consequence  if  the  militar3'^  forces 
were  withdrawn  'i  It  is  useless  to  say  that  territory  in  which  active 
military  engagements  are  prevented  by  the  presence  of  superior  mili- 
tary force,  subject  to  the  direction  of  one  of  the  combatants,  is  thereby 
changed  from  hostile  to  peaceable. 

In  order  to  create  and  maintain  conditions  under  which  trade  with 
the  archipelago  was  possible,  the  United  States,  during  the  year  ending 
June  80,  1901,  stationed  troops  at  nearly  five  hundred  points  in  the 
islands.     A  list  of  the  places  so  garrisoned  and  a  summary  of  the  prin- 
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etpal  events  connected  with  the  military  operations  in  the  Philippines 
from  September  1, 1900,  to  June  30,  1901,  is  herewith  transmitted  as 
Appendix  B. 

V. — ^THE  AUTHORITY  OF  TKK  PHILIPPINE  (40VERNMENT  TO  IMPOSE 
EXPORT  TAXES  ON  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  ISLANDS,  IF  IT  BE  <X>N- 
CEDED   THAT  THE   TERRITORY    HAS   CEASED   TO   BE   HOSTILE. 

When  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1787  undertook  to  detennine 
the  proper  agency  of  government  to  exercise  the  authority  to  irni>ose 
duties  on  imports  and  exports,  a  conflict  of  interests  immediately 
produced  a  controversy.  Under  the  Confederation  the  individual 
States  exercised  this  authoritv  in  such  manner  as  the  interests  of  the 
State  required  or  the  legislative  discretion  determined.  This  plan 
not  only  occasioned  great  dissatisfac^tion  to  the  States  not  supplied 
with  good  harbors,  but  also  deprived  the  National  Treasury  of  the 
most  desirable  means  of  securing  revenues  for  the  use  of  the 
General  Government.  The  effort  to  confer  this  authority  on  the  Gen- 
eral Government  met  resistance  from  the  States  benefited  b}^  the  sys- 
tem prevailing  under  the  Confederation  and  resulted  in  a  compromise. 
(5  Madison's  Papers,  486;  2  Elliott's  Debates,  192,  196,  443,  444;  3 
Elliott's  Debates,  248;  42d  Federalist.) 

The  grant  of  the  desired  authorit}'^  to  the  Genei*al  Goveniment  was 
provided  by  Article  I,  section  8,  paragraph  1,  as  follows: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collec^t  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and 
excines,  *  *  *  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout 
the  United  States. 

The  right  of  the  States  to  exercise  the  same  authority  was  not  sur- 
rendered, but  was  made  dependent  upon  the  consent  of  Congress. 
Article  I,  section  10,  paragraph  2,  provides  as  follows: 

No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on 
imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  l)e  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspec- 
tion laws;  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts  laid  by  any  State  on  imports 
or  exports  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States;  and  all  such 
laws  shall  Ije  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  Congress. 

From  these  two  provisions  it  appears  that  the  f  ramers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, while  they  desired  to  secure  for  the  Federal  Government  all 
the  duties  imposed  on  foreign  commerce,  believed  that  a  State  which, 
for  reasons  of  domestic  polic}',  desired  to  tax  such  commerce  more 
heavily  than  Congress  did,  should  be  permitted  to  do  so,  provided 
Congress  assented  thereto  and  the  amounts  realized  were  paid  into  the 
National  Treasury. 

For  many  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  for  independence  the  most 
important  public  question  was  that  of  making  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt  incurred  during  that  war.    It  wo.uld  be  remark- 
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able,  indeed,  if  the  f  ramers  of  the  C\>nstitution  had  entirely  ignored  or 
positively  and  entirely  renounced  the  right  to  levy  duties  on  exports. 
I  think  these  provisions  of  the  Constitution  contemplate  that  the  Fed- 
eml  Government  was  to  realize  revenue  from  duties  levied  on  exports, 
but  that  said  duties  were  to  be  prescribed  by  the  States.  That  is  to 
say,  as  to  (\rj>orfx  the  individual  Stat€*s  retained  the  authority  to  fix  the 
duties,  as  that  authority  had  l)een  exercised  luider  the  Confederation, 
changed  in  two  important  particulars,  the  Stat*»  nuLst  secure  the  per- 
mission of  Congress  for  such  exercise,  and  the  amount  renlized  must 
be  i>aid  into  the  National  Treasury.  The  re>ason  for  ]>ermittting  the 
individual  States  to  exercise  this  authoritv  is  obvious.  At  the  time 
the  Constitution  was  l)eing  framed  there  were  no  articles  of  export 
pi-oduced  generally  throughout  the  Union.  The  great  staples  of  the 
South  were  not  ])roduccd  in  any  considerable  quantity  in  the  North, 
and  the  reverse  wa«  true.  In  view  of  this  variety  in  the  production 
of  ex]x>rts  it  was  impossible,  in  levying  an  export  duty,  to  selei-t  arti- 
cles which  would  secure  and  preserve  the  etjuality  of  the  burden  of 
taxation  among  the  individual  States. 

The  prim-ipal  articles  of  export  at  that  time  were  cotton  and  grain. 
The  burden  of  an  exjwrt  tax  on  cotton  would  l)e  borne  by  the  South 
and  the  })urden  of  an  export  tax  on  grain  would  be  borne  by  the 
North.  If  the  North  happened  to  control  in  Congress,  it  might  tax 
the  staples  of  the  South;  if  the  South  were  in  power,  it  might  plac« 
an  exix>rt  duty  on  the  products  of  the  North.  It  was  necessary  also  to 
consider  that  the  place  of  export  might  l)e  a  seaport  in  a  State  which 
would  levy  an  export  tax  on  articles  not  produced  in  that  State  or 
localit}'.  These  conditions  are  met  and  possi})le  injustice  and  abuse 
guardtnl  against  l)y  the  provisions  of  the  (Constitution  above  quoted, 
and  thereby  was  preserved  the  important  right  to  tax  l>oth  the  incom- 
ing and  outgoing  commerce  of  the  territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  new  government  then  about  to  be  established. 

If  the  f  ramers  of  the  Constitution  intended  that  instrument  should 
prevent  the  national  authority  from  meeting  a  national  emergency  by 
providing  regulations  for,  or  placing  restrictions  upon,  the  outgoing 
connnerce  of  the  national  territory,  it  is  singular  that  Jeffei-son,  the 
distinguished  expounder  and  defender  of  the  Constitution,  and  Madi- 
son, whose  work  during  the  convention  and  afterwards  won  him  the 
name  ''Father  o^  the  C-onstitution,''  should  have  secured  the  ena^'tment 
and  enforced  the  provisions  of  the  stiitutes  known  as  the  '*  Embargo 
Laws. " 

Numerous  regulations  by  Congress  of  the  export  trade  which  are 
capable  of  uniform  application  and  resulting  burdens  throughout  the 
United  States  have  been  sustained  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  (Pace  r.  Burgess,  92  U.  S.,  372;  Tui'pin  v.  Burgess,  117  U.  S., 
504;  Brown  t\  Houston,  114  U.  S.,  ti22;  Woodruff  r.  Parham,  8  Wall., 
128;  Cooley  t\  Board  of  Wardens,  12  How.,  299.) 
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Under  this  doctrine,  it  follows  that  if  the  Philippine  Archipelago 
were  a  State  of  the  Union,  such  State,  with  the  permission  of  Congress, 
could  impose  an  export  tax.  It  is  now  established  that  in  territory 
subject  to  the  sovereignty  and  possession  of  the  United  States,  but 
outside  the  territorial  limits  of  a  State  of  the  Union,  the  national 
authority  may  exercise  the  powers  of  both  Fedeiul  and  State  Govern- 
ments. 

The  United  States,  while  they  hold  country  rh  a  territory,  liave  all  the  ix)wer8  of 
both  national  and  municipal  government.    (Shively  v.  Bowlby,  162  U.  S.,  1 ,  syllabus. ) 

At  present  the  national  authority  of  the  United  States  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  exercised  by  the  executive  department  of  the  Fedeml  (tov- 
ernment,  by  and  with  the  assent  of  Congress,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Congressional  enactment  known  as  the  Spooner  amendment. 

Article  I,  section  9,  paragraph  5,  of  the  Constitution  is  as  follows: 

No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid^on  articles  exported  from  any  State. 

The  article  in  which  this  provision  appears  is  the  one  wherein  are  set 
forth  the  powers  conferred  upon  Congress  and  the  limitations  thereon. 
Said  provision  is  in  harmon}'  with  the  dot^trine  that  the  authority  to 
lay  duties  on  exports  was  reserved  to  the  States. 

That  the  inhibition  does  not  limit  the  authority  of  Congress  when  it 
shall  undertake  to  legislate  for  the  Philippines  is  apparent,  since  the 
prohibition  directly  refei"s  and  is  confined  to  the  exports  '*from  any 
State."  The  limitation  is  imposed  on  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
regulate  the  commerce  of  a  State  and  can  not  be  considered  a  limitation 
on  the  power  given  by  Article  III,  section  3,  pai*agi*aph  2, — 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regu- 
lations respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  of  the  Uniteil  States. 

If  it  shall  be  insisted  or  determined  that  after  the  exchange  of  nitifi- 
cutions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  (1898)  the  territory  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  ceased  to  be  foreign  to  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  it  follows  that  the  customs  duties  called  ''export  taxes''  can 
not  be  held  to  be  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
prohibiting  Congress  from  imposing  taxes  on  exportn.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  held  in  a  number  of  I'ases  that  the 
word  '* export,"  wherever  used  in  the  Constitution  in  connection  with 
(commerce,  refers  exclusively  to  commerce  with,  foreign  territory. 
(Woodruff  V,  Parham,  8  Wall.,  123,  136;  Brown  i\  Houston,  114  U.  S., 
622;  Coet?.  Errol,  116  U.  S.,  517;  Turpin  v.  Burgess,  117  U.  S.,  504; 
Pittsburg  Coal  Co.  v,  Louisiana,  156  U.  S.,  590,  600.) 

In  the  case  last  cited  (156  U.  S.,  600)  the  court  say: 

The  terms  "imports*'  and  "exports''  apply  only  to  articles  imported  from  foreign 
coantries  or  exported  to  them..  The  inhibition  imposed  is  the  laying  of  duties  on 
imports  from  foreign  coantrieSi  and  not  on  such  as  came  from  one  State  to  another. 
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The  Constitution  does  not  say  no  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  arti- 
cles exported  from  any  territory  throughout  the  United  States,  but 
confines  the  prohibition  to  exports  from  a  State.  The  language  is 
explicit  and  admits  of  but  one  construction.  The  language  is  not  as 
broad  as  is  used  in  the  requirement  that  *' duties,  imposts,  and  excises 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States.''  The  restriction  is 
limited,  territorially,  to  territory  within  the  boundaries  of  anj'^  State 
of  the  Union. 

It  can  not,  in  candor,  be  claimed  that  the  Philippine  archipelago  is 
a  State  of  the  Union;  yet,  unless  it  is,  nothing  is  to  be  derived  from 
said  provision  of  the  Constitution,  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the 
territoiy  of  the  archipelago  is  now  incorporated  into  the  United 
States  and  the  territorial  boundaries  of  the  United  States  extended 
to  include  it. 

In  Downes  ?\  United  States  (182  U.  S.),  Mr.  Justice  Brown  says: 

In  <letertniniiig  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  Article  I,  section  6,  '*  uniform  through- 
out tlie  United  States,"  we  are  bound  to  consider  not  only  the  provisions  forbidding 
preference  being  given  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another  (to  which 
attention  has  already  been  called) ,  but  the  other  clauses  declaring  that  no  tax  shall 
be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State,  and  that  no  State  shall,  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  upon  imports  or  exports,  nor  any  duty 
on  tonnage.  The  object  of  all  these  was  to  protect  the  States  which  united  in  form- 
ing the  Constitution  from  discriminations  by  Congress  which  would  operate  unfairly 
or  injuriously  upon  some  States  and  not  equally  upon  others.  The  opinion,  of  Mr. 
Justice  White  in  Knowleton  r.  Moore  (178  U.  S.,  41)  contains  an  elaborate  historical 
review  of  the  proceedings  in  the  (invention  which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  these 
different  (clauses  and  their  arrangement,  and  he  there  comes  to  the  conclusion  (p. 
105)  that  **  although  the  provision  as  to  preference  between  ports  and  that  regard- 
ing uniformity  of  duties,  impost^*,  and  excises  were  one  in  purpose,  one  in  their  adop- 
tion," they  were  originally  placed  together  and  **  became  separate  only  in  arranging 
the  Constitution  for  the  purpose  of  style."  Thus  construed  together  the  purpose  is 
irresistible  that  the  words  "throughout  the  United  States"  are  indistinguishable 
from  the  words  "among  or  between  the  several  States,"  and  that  these  prohibitions 
were  intended  to  apply  only  to  commerce  between  ports  of  the  several  States  as  they 
then  existed  or  should  thereafter  be  admitted  to  the  Union. 

If  it  is  insisted  that  the  territory  of  the  Philippine  Islands  has 
ceased  to  be  hostile,  and  that  v  nder  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  insular  cases  the  executive  department  is  without  authority  to 
impose  duties  of  an}'  kind  on  articles  passing  between  that  territory 
and  the  United  States,  but  that  authority  to  impose  any  duties  on  such 
articles  is  vested  in  the  legislative  department  of  this  Government, 
such  contention  is  to  be  answered  b}'^  calling- attention  to  the  provision 
of  the  ''  Spooner  amendment,"  as  follows: 

All  military,  civil,  and  judicial  jx)wers  necessary  to  govern  the  Philippine  Islands, 
actiuirtMl  from  Spain  by  the  treaty  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  tenth  day  of  December, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  and  at  Washington  on  the  seventh  day  of 
November,  nineteen  hundred,  shall,  until  otherwise  provided  by  Congress,  be  vested 
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in  such  person  and  persons  and  shall  be  exercised  in  such  manner  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  direct,  for  the  establishment  of  civil  government  and  for 
maintaining  and  protecting  the  inhabitants  of  said  islands  in  the  free  enjoyment  of 
their  liberty,  property,  and  religion. 

Such  taxed,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  as  Congress  is  at  liberty  to 
enforce  at  the  ports  in  the  Philippines  the  present  government  of  the 
islands  may  enforce  therein.  The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  insular  cases  determine  that  in  legislating  for  Porto  Rico  or  other 
territory  outside  of  the  territorial  boundaries  of  a  State  of  the  Union, 
the  legislative  authority  is  not  bound  by  the  limitations  of  the  Consti- 
tution relating  to  the  exercise  of  the  legislative  power  over  territory 
within  a  State  of  the  Union.* 


VI.    THE   RIGHT  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES  TO  ADOPT   AND   ENFORCE   REG- 
ULATIONS  FOR  TRADE    WITH    THE    PHILIPPINE   ISLANDS  IS    NOT  CON- 
TROLLED   BY    THE    LIMITATIONS    OF  THE    CONSTITUTION   RESPECTING* 
THE  REGULATIONS  OF  TRADE   WITH  THE   STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 

Reference  has  been  made  hereinbefore  to  the  proposition  that  the 
ordinances  and  institutions  created  by  the  military  government  in  ter- 
ritory occupied  by  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States,  Continued 

•NoTK, — Since  the  foregoing  was  prepared  and  submitted  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  announced  their  determination  of  the  Fourteen  Diamond  Rings  case 
and  also  of  Dooley  v.  United  States. 

In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  Diamond  Rings  case  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Fuller  says: 

**In  Downs  V.  Bid  well  the  conclusion  of  the  majority  of  the  court  was  that  an  act 
of  Congress  levying  duties  on  goods  imported  from  Porto  Rico  into  New  York  not 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  in  respect  to  the  imposition  of 
dutieSi  imposts,  and  excises  was  valid,  *  *  *  although  by  the  cession  Porto  Rico 
ceased  to  be  a  foreign  country  and  became  a  Territory  of  the  United  States  and 
domestic,  yet  tliat  it  was  merely  'appurtenant*  territory  and  'not  a  part  of  the 
United  States  within  the  revenue  clauses  of  the  Constitution.' 

"This  view  placed  the  territory,  though  not  foreign,  outside  of  the  restrictions  appli- 
cable to  interstate  commerce,  and  treated  the  power  of  Congress,  when  affirmatively 
exercised  over  a  territory,  situated  as  supposed,  as  uncontrolled  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  in  respect  of  national  taxation. " 

In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  Dooley  v.  United  States  (filed  December 
2,  1901 ),  Mr.  Justice  Brown  says: 

It  follows,  and  is  the  logical  sequence  of  the  case  of  Woodruff  v.  Parham,  that  the 
won!  "export"  should  be  given  a  correlative  meaning  and  applied  only  to  goods 
exported  to  a  foreign  country.  (Mailer  r.  Baldwin,  L.  R.,  9,  Q.  B.,  457.)  If,  then, 
Porto  Rico  be  no  longer  a  foreign  country  under  the  Dingley  act,  as  was  held  by  a 
majority  of  this  court  in  De  Lima  r.  Bid  well  (182  U.  S.,  1)  and  Dooley  v.  United 
States  ( 182  U.  S.,  222),  we  find  it  impossible  to  say  that  goods  carried  from  New  York 
to  Porto  Rico  can  be  considered  as  **  ex  ported''  from  New  York  within  the  meaning 
of  that  clause  of  the  Constitution.  If  they  are  neither  exports  nor  imports,  they  are 
still  liable  to  be  taxed  by  Congress  under  the  ample  and  comprehensive  authority 
conferred  by  the  Constitution  "to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises." 
(Art.  I,  sec.  8.) 
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after  the  treaty  of  |>eace  had  permanentl}'  attached  the  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States  to  said  territory,  until  modified  or  repealed  by  the 
action  of  the  legislative  department  of  the  United  States  Government 
or  b}'  some  legislative  body  exercising  authority  derived  from  Con- 
gress. 

In  Doolcy  v.  United  States  (182  U.  S.,  2!22),  speaking  of  the  situation 
in  Porto  Rico  after  the  exchange  of  i-atitications  of  the  ti*eaty  with 
Spain,  Mr.  Justice  Brown  says: 

We  liave  no  doubt,  however,  that,  from  the  neceaeities  of  the  case,  the  right  to 
aduiiniHter  the  goveranient  of  Porto  Kico  continued  in  the  aiilitary  commander  after 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  and  until  further  action  by  Congress. 

In  matters  relating  to  internal  or  domestic  affaii-s  the  authorit}'^  of 
such  government,  so  continued,  would  be  the  same  as  thei'etofore,  and 
the  governing  authorit}^  justified  in  dealing  with  said  affairs  as  neces- 
sity required  and  prudence  dictated,  restrained  onl}'^  b}'  the  established 
usages  of  nations. 

The  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  court  in  Doolej'^  v.  United  States 
calls  attention  to  the  doctrine  that,  in  matters  not  internal  or  domestic, 
but  involving  the  relations,  after  the  treaty  was  ratified,  between  the 
territorv  and  inhabitants  of  Porto  Kico  and  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  United  States,  the  insular  government  of  Porto  Rico  was  not 
authorized  to  exercise  a  free  hand.  The  decision  in  the  Dooley  case 
is  not  of  controlling  force  over  the  proposition  under  consideration. 
The  (juestion  in  the  Dooley  wise  was  whether  or  not  the  territory  of 
Porto  Kico  was  forcHjn,  The  (juestion  involved  in  the  proposition 
under  consideration  is  whether  or  not  the  territory  of  the  Philip- 
pines is  hoHiUv, 

The  treaty  of  Paris,  in  dealing  with  the  matter  of  sovereignty  over 
Llic  territor\'  ceded  by  that  instrument,  went  no  further  than  toattac*h 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  to  said  islands.  Whether  said 
treaty  is  considered  as  the  inception  of  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
or  {US  the  confirmation  of  rights  accjuired  by  conquest,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  tre^it}'  provisions,  sis  to  sovereignty,  stop  at  the  point  where 
they  accomplish  the  result  of  attaching  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
Stat(*s  to  the  islands.  The  treaty  itself,  as  to  sovereignty,  accomplishes 
no  other  or  different  result  than  would  be  accomplished  by  an  original 
discover}^  of  an  island,  and  the  taking  possession  thereof  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States.  The  importance  of  bearing  in  mind  the  limita- 
tions of  the  work  performed  by  the  treaty  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  treaty  is  popularly  believed  to  have  accomplished  many  things 
which  it  did  not  do. 

One  important  thing  which  the  treaty  did  not  do^  was  to  f^  t/te  rda- 
tumn  which  tlie  ceded  islands  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  were  to  siistmn 
to  the  Fedd'ol  Government  of  the  United  States, 

The  reason  for  not  fixing  said  relations  by  treatj'  stipulations  is  that 
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the  authority  to  fix  Huch  relations  la  not  possessed  by  the  treaty -making 
power  of  the  Grovernment  of  the  United  States.  The  authority  so  to 
do  is  vested  in  the  Congress. 

The  question  arose  at  the  time  the  Louisiana  Purchase  treatj'  was 
considered  by  Congress.  That  treaty  contained  the  following  provisions : 

Article  III.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ('edecl  territory  shall  Yx)  incorporated  in  the 
Union  of  the  States  and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  the  meantime  they  shall  be  maintained  and 
pn)tected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  the  religion  which 
they  profess. 

******* 

Article  VII.  As  it  is  reciprocally  advantageous  to  the  commerce  of  France  and 
the  United  States  to  encourage  the  communication  of  both  nations  for  a  limited  time 
in  the  t*ountry  ceded  by  the  present  treaty  until  general  arrangements  relative  to 
the  commerce  of  both  nations  may  be  agreed  on,  it  has  been  agreed  between  the 
contracting  parties  that  the  French  ships  coming  directly  from  France  or  any  of 
her  colonies,  loaded  only  with  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  France  or  her  said 
colonies,  and  the  ships  of  Spain  coming  directly  from  Spain  or  any  of  her  colonies, 
loaded  only  with  produce  or  manufactures  of  Spain  or  her  colonies,  shall  be  admitted 
during  the  space  of  twelve  years  in  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  and  in  all  other  legal 
ports  of  entry  within  the  cede<l  territory,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ships  of  the 
United  States  coming  directly  from  France  or  Spain,  or  any  of  their  colonies,  without 
being  subject  to  any  other  or  greater  duty  on  merchandise,  or  other  or  greater 
tonnage,  than  that  paid  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

When  Congress  was  called  upon  to  supply  the  legislation  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  immediate  requirements  of  the  treaty,  President  Jef- 
ferson was  assailed  from  all  sides  for  having  attempted  to  usuip  the 
well  recognized  powers  of  Congress  by  consenting  to  these  provisions. 
(Annals  of  Congress,  1803,  pp.  432  et  seq.) 

The  question  again  arose  upon  the  ai^quisition  of  Upper  California 
and  New  Mexico.  It  will  he  recalled  that  soon  after  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Mexico  was  ratified,  the  people  of  Upper  California  and 
New  Mexico  attempted  to  settle  for  themselves  the  relations  which 
they  and  the  territory  they  inhabited  were  to  sustain  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  proceeded  to  organize  a  gov- 
ernment for  the  territor}',  and  elected  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress.  These  Senators  and  Representatives  came  to  Washing- 
ton and  claimed  recognition  l)y  the  respective  bodies  of  Congress; 
whereupon  the  desired  recognition  was  refused.  Congress  went  fur- 
ther, and  caused  an  investigation  as  to  whether  President  Polk  had 
instigated  the  unwarranted  action  of  the  people  of  the  newly  acquired 
territory. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  after  the  successes  of  the  Union  armies 
in  the  third  campaign  of  the  civil  war,  President  Lincoln  issued  a 
proclamation  inviting  the  people  living  in  the  rebellious  districts  to 
form  loyal  governments,  under  certain  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
proclamation.     (13  Stat.  L.,  738.) 
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1866  (14  Stat.  L.,  811),  embracing  all  the  late  rebellious  States  except- 
ing Texas;  and  the  other,  issued  August  20,  1866  (14  Stat.  L.,  814), 
embracing  Texas. 

The  Executive  undertook  to  place  the  States  which  had  engaged  in 
the  rebellion  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  other  States  of  the 
Union.  Congress  antagonized  this  position  and  passed  what  are  known 
as  the  ''reconstruction  acts''  (14  Stat.  L.,  428;  15  Stat.  L.,  14). 
These  ac*.ts  provided  for  military  government  possessing  sovereign 
powers  to  be  exercised  by  martial  i*ule  in  the  several  States  mentioned. 
For  this  purpose  said  ai*t  required: 

That  said  relx^l  States  shall  be  divided  into  military  districts  and  made  siibjet^t  to 
the  military  authority  of  the  Unite<l  States.     (14  Stat  L.,  428.) 

The  powers  given  to  the  district  commanders  were  as  follows  (sec.  3, 
chap.  30,  14  Stat.  L.,  428): 

Sec.  3.  Atid  be  U  further  emirXedj  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  officer  assigned 
as  aforesaid  to  protect  all  persons  in  their  rights  of  person  and  property,  to  suppress 
insurrection,  disorder,  and  violence,  and  to  punish,  or  cause  to  be  punished,  all  dis- 
turl)erH  of  the  public  peace,  and  criminals;  and  to  this  end  he  may  allow  local  civil 
tribunals  to  take  jurisdiction  of  and  to  try  offenders,  or,  when  in  his  judgment  it  may 
be  necessary  for  the  trial  of  offenders,  he  shall  have  power  to  organize  military  coin- 
emissions  or  tribunals  for  that  purpose,  and  all  interfeVenc^  under  color  of  State 
authority  witii  the  exercise  of  military  authority  under  this  act  shall  be  null  and 
void. 

The  reason  for  such  government  was  declared  by  the  preamble,  as 
follows; 

Wliereas  no  legal  State  governments  or  adequate  protection  for  life  or  property 
exist  in  the  rel)el  States  of  [naming  them],  and  whereas  it  is  necessary  that  peace 
and  go<Kl  onler  shouhl  Ik?  enforced  in  said  States  until  loyal  and  republican  State 
governinenbs  can  be  establinhetl. 

The  Supreme  Court  refused  to  interfere  with  the  enforcement  of 
said  reconstruction  acts  or  the  exercise  of  the  authority  conferred 
thereby.  (State  of  Mississippi  v.  Johnson,  4  Wall.,  475;  State  of 
Georgia  r.  Stanton,  6  Wall.,  50;  Handlin  r.  Wickbffe,  VI  Wall.,  174; 
White  V.  Hart,  18  Wall.,  646.) 

The  court  held  that  this  legislation  was  political  m  chai-at^ter  and 
therefore  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judicial  department;  that 
in  creating  such  legislation  Congress  exercised  certain  of  the  sovereign 
powers  of  the  nation  which  exist,  but  are  reserved  to  the  people  by 
.  the  Constitution.  No  one  ever  claimed  that  the  government  created 
by  this  legislation  was  that  provided  for  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stiites  for  the  States  of  the  Union.  It  found  its  legal  justifica- 
tion in  being  an  exercise  of  the  inherent  right  of  national  sovereignty 
to  adequately  deal  with  a  national  emergenc}'. 

The  situation  then  existing  is  thus  described  l>y  Birkhimer: 

But  it  was  alH4i  true  that  the  civil  governments  in  the  late  insurrectionary  States 
were  inimical  to  ihe  Union;  that  s(K*iety  there  was  in  a  dangerously  disorclereil  con- 
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dition;  that  deep-Peated  enmity  was  at  thifl  pericxl  entertaine<l  by  the  leading  people 
towani  important  principles  of  governmental  policy  which  tho^e  who  had  Haved  the 
Union  ha<i  resolved  should  be  incorporate*!  into  the  Constitution.  (Amendment 
XIV.)  Technically  it  might  Ik*  termed  "time  of  peace,"  but  in  reality  it  was  far 
different,  as  that  phra**e  is  generally  understood.  (Militar>'  Government  and  Mar- 
tial Law,  Ed.  1,  388. ) 

In  Texas,  the  niilitarv  government  installed  under  the  reconstruction 
ac*t^  continued  until  April  16,  1870.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  i-econ- 
struction  acts  in  1867,  the  j^ople  of  Texas  called  a  constitutional  con- 
vention, which  convened  on  February  7,  1S66,  and  so  amended  the 
constitution  of  the  State  as  to  meet  the  changed  condition  of  affairs 
brought  alK>ut  by  the  result  of  the  war  and  the  fouileenth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  These  amendments  were 
ratified  by  the  people.  All  officers  provided  for  by  the  State  consti- 
tution were  elected,  and  entered  upon  the  dis<*harge  of  their  respective 
duties.  The  legislature  met  and  passed  laws,  and  the  Stjite  govern- 
ment was  again  administered  by  oflicers  holding  under  the  terms  of 
the  State  constitution;  ail  the  courts  were  held  by  judges  elected  as 
that  constitution  prescril)ed,  and  county  and  municipal  officers,  selectt»d 
in  the  same  manner,  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  But 
the  reconstruction  jwt  of  March  2,  1867,  declared  that  no  legal  State 
government  existed  in  Texas,  and  provided  further  for  the  military 
government  of  said  State.  The  officers  elected  under  the  Stat<»  consti- 
tution were  removed  from  office  and  others  appointed  in  their  places. 
Among  them  the  governor  of  the  State,  elected  under  the  State  con 
stitution  as  amended  in  1866,  was  displaced,  and  a  provisional  governor 
was  appointed  and  held  the  office  until  September  30,  18()9,  when  he 
resigned,  and  from  that  time  until  January'  8,  1870,  the  exe<*utive 
duties  were  performed  by  an  adjutant  of  the  general  in  command, 
placed  in  charge  of  civil  affaii's.  On  April  16, 1870,  by  General  Orders, 
No.  74,  the  military  commander  declared  the  State  had  resumed  prac- 
tical relations  to  the  (leneral  (lovernment,  and  all  the  authoritv  con- 
ferred  upon  him  by  the  reconstruction  hiws  was  remitt(*d  U>  the  civil 
authorities. 

Speaking  of  the  powers  exercised  bv  the  officer  in  command  of 
Texas  under  the  reconstruction  acts,  the  supreme  court  of  Texas  say: 

In  Texas  thi«  officer  exerci.se<l  {mwern  h^ginlative  and  extviitive,  if  nut  judicial. 
(Daniel  r.  Hiitche«m,  86  Texa.^  57.) 

Ill  the  same  case  the  court  say: 

That  the  State  waa  j?overne<l  by  military  law,  even  though  ite  own  laws  may  to 
some  extent  have  Ijeen  recognizee!  and  administered,  must  l)e  considered  an  estab- 
lished fa<*t. 

The  power  of  the  United  States  Government  to  impose  such  a  rule  upon  the  State 
must  \ye  recognized  as  fully,  under  the  facts  existing,  as  though  Texas  ha<l  theretofore 
been  an  independent  sovereignty,  having  no  relation  to  the  Unitetl  States  than  that 
uaually  sustained  by  one  independent  nation  to  another. 
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at  Paris  and  the  ^eat  President  under  whose  personal  supervision 
the  proceedings  of  the  peace  conference  were  cx)nducted,  carefully 
abstained  from  attempting  to  exercise  this  power.  The  question  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  on  the  nationality  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  was  dealt  with  in  the  treaty  as  follows 
(Art.  IX): 

Spanish  subjects,  natives  of  the  Peninsula  *  *  *  in  case  they  remain  in  the 
territory,  may  preserve  their  alle^ance  to  the  Crown  of  Spain  by  making  *  *  * 
a  declaration  of  their  decision  to  preserve  such  allegiance;  in  default  of  such  declara- 
tion they  shall  be  held  to  have  renounced  it  and  to  have  adopted  the  naiionality  of  the 
territory  in  which  they  may  remde. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  treaty  does  not  provide  that  the  nationality 
adopted  is  that  of  the  United  States.  The  nationality  of  the  inhabi- 
tants was  to  follow  the  political  fortune  of  the  territory  of  the  island 
in  which  the  individual  resided,  and  the  political  status  of  the  islands 
was  to  be  determined  and  declared  by  Congress. 

Said  Article  IX  of  the  treaty  further  provided: 

The  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  territorieB 
hereby  ceded  to  the  United  States  shall  be  determined  by  Congress. 

Wherever  in  said  treaty  it  was  intended  to  include  Cuba  in  the 
treaty  provision,  the  stipulation  is  made  with  reference  to  "  the  terri- 
tories relinquished  or  ceded  by  Spain,"  but  in  the  stipulation  above 
quoted  the  provision  is  confined  to  ''the  territories  o«ded  to  the  United 
States,"  among  which  were  the  Philippines. 

The  expression  "civil  rights  and  political  statas"  ought  not  to  be 
interpreted  as  though  it  read  "civil  and  political  rights."  Political 
status  is  the  base  cm  which  political  rights  stand;  the  foundation  on 
which  are  erected  many  privileges,  benefits,  and  immunities,  among 
which  are  political  rights.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  political 
status  of  territory  and  the  political  status  of  the  inhabitants,  but  the 
two  are  so  closely  related  as  to  be  interdependent.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1898)  contemplated  and  provided  that  the 
political  status  of  both  territory  and  inhabitants  of  the  islands  ceded 
to  the  United  States  "shall  be  determined  by  Congress." 

The  treaty,  being  formulated,  was  submitted  to  the  President,  who 
communicated  its  provisions  to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  recommen- 
dation of  the  body  as  to  whether  or  not  the  proposed  treatj^  should 
be  ratified  by  the  Executive.  The  Senate  advised  that  the  President 
ratify  said  treaty,  and  thereupon  the  President  ratified  it.  By  this 
action  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  United  States  confirmed  the 
provisions  of  said  treaty  that  the  political  status  of  the  islands  and 
their  inhabitants  "shall  be  determined  by  the  Congress,"  and  to  the 
extent  of  the  authority  possessed  by  the  treaty-making  power  of  thi;5 
Government  made  such  provisions  the  law  of  the  land.  Therefore, 
both  by  the  distribution  of  powers  under  our  system  of  government 
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and  the  action  of  the  treaty -making  power,  it  devolves  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  determine  the  status  of  these  islands  and  their  inhabitants, 
including  the  relations  which  they  sustain  to  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  did  not  confine  itself  to  recommending  the  ratification 
of  the  treat}'.  In  connection  therewith  the  Senate  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatires  of  the  Vniled  Siates  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  by  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  i)eace  with  Sj)ain  it  ia  not 
intended  to  incorporate  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands  into  citizenship  of 
the  United  States,  nor  is  it  intende<l  to  permanently  annex  said  islands  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  territorj'  of  the  United  States;  but  it  is  the  intention  of  the  United  States 
to  establish  on  said  islands  a  government  suitable  to  the  wants  and  conditions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  said  islands  to  prepare  them  for  local  self-government,  and  in  due  time 
to  make  such  disposition  of  said  islands  as  will  best  promote  the  interests  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  the  inhabitants;  of  said  islands. 

The  investigation  so  far  has  pro(*eeded  on  the  theory  that  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States  did  not  attach  to  the  Philippine  Archi- 
pelago until  the  treaty  of  Paris  was  agreed  to  in  the  conference  and 
thereafter  ratified  and  exchanged.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  hereof, 
this  theory  is  not  correct,  and  the  United  States  will  be  pimped  at  a  dis- 
advantage and  involved  in  unnecessarv  complications  hereafter  if 
such  theory  is  accepted. 

The  position  taken  by  the  American  Commission  at  Paris  (1898)  was 
that  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  attached  to  the  Philippines 
when  Manila,  the  provincial  capittil,  was  occupied  by  the  military 
forces  of  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  military  operations  by  which 
the  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  archipelago  was  overthrown.  This 
condition  was  a  sufficient  basis  of  good  title  for  the  United  States.  So 
long  as  the  United  States  continued  to  hold  and  occupy  the  islands 
neutral  nations  must  recognize  the  United  States  as  possessed  of  sov- 
ereignty thereover.  As  was  said  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
with  regard  to  temtory  subjected  to  militarv  occupation  during  the 
war  with  Mexico: 

It  IB  true  that  when  Tampico  had  been  captured  and  the  state  of  Tamaulipas  sub- 
jugated other  nations  were  lx)und  to  regartl  the  country,  while  our  possession  con- 
tinued, as  the  territory  of  the  United  States  and  to  respect  it  as  such;  for  by  the  laws 
and  usages  of  nations  conquest  is  a  valid  title  while  the  victor  maintains  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  con<^uered  country.  *  *  *  As  regarded  by  ail  other  nations, 
it  waa  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  Ijelonged  to  them  as  exclusively  as  the  terri- 
tory included  in  our  established  boundaries;  but  yet  was  not  a  part  of  the  Union. 
(Fleming  r.  Page,  13  How.,  615.) 

At  the  time  of  the  peace  conference  in  Paris  in  1898,  all  the  right** 
of  Spain  in  Porto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Philippines  had  not  been  oblit- 
erated. The  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  these  islands  had  been  displaced 
and  suspended,  but  the  Spanish  (rovernment  and  sovereignty  elsewhere 
had  not  been  destroyed.     The  rights  of  the  United  States  in  said 
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islands  were  those  of  a  belligerent;  they  arose  from  possession  and 
were  dependent  upon  the  ability  to  maintain  that  possession.  Under 
the  doctrine  of  postliminy  the  sovereignty  and  rights  of  Spain  would 
become  superior  to  those  of  the  United  States,  if  by  any  means  Spain 
again  came  into  possession  of  any  portion  of  said  territory.  The 
American  Commission,  therefore,  required,  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  a  petu^e,  that  Spain  surrender  this  right  of  repossession  and  assume 
toward  the  islands  mentioned  the  same  position  as  was  occupied  by  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth.  In  short,  the  treiit}^  of  Paris  (1898)  con- 
-firmed  the  rights  of  the  United  States  instead  of  crmtmg  them. 

If  the  foregoing  views  are  correct,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the 
relations  of  the  islands,  affected  by  the  treaty,  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  including  the  Constitution  thereof ,  remained 
the  same  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  as  they  were  before;  that 
is  to  say,  the  relations  are  those  of  territory,  the  conquest  of  which 
has  been  accomplished. 

If  it  is  contended  that  the  treaty  with  Spain  is  to  be  interpreted  so 
as  to  create  a  changed  condition  in  the  relations  theretofore  sustained 
by  the  territory  of  said  islands  to  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
United  States,  who  is  competent  to  declare  the  proper  inteipretation  ? 
Primarily  the  controversy  lies  between  the  territory  itself,  and  the 
inhabitants  in  their  associated  or  collective  capacity,  and  the  Fedei'al 
Government  of  the  United  States.  The  territory  and  the  inhabitants 
come  to  the  Federal  Government  and  say:  B}'^  the  treaty  you  are 
required  to  assume  toward  us  a  certain  relation.  The  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  immunities  of  the  Federal  Government  are  involved.  Its 
authority  over  said  territory,  considered  as  territory,  and  over  the 
inhabitants,  considered  as  a  people,  is  challenged.  It  seems  manifest 
that  the  questions  thus  presented  must  be  referred  to  the  political 
branch  of  the  Government.  The  judicial  branch  is  without  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  parties  to  the  controveray  or  the  subject-matter.  Let 
us  suppose  that  the  territory  and  inhabitants  constituting  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico  were  to  go  into  court  and  insist  that  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Mexico  the  relations  sustained  by  them  to  the  Fedei'al 
Government  was  that  of  a  State  of  the  Union.  Would  any  court 
undertake  to  judicially  determine  such  contention  ? 

Questions  involving  the  relations  of  the  Federal  Government  to  ter- 
ritory and  the  inteipretation  of  treaties  affecting  the  rights  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  to  be  determined  by  the  political  branch;  and 
that  branch  having  determined  the  questions,  the  determination  is 
binding  upon  the  courts  when  they  are  called  upon  to  determine  ques- 
tions as  they  arise  upon  a  claim  of  right  asserted  by  an  individual  or 
association  capable  of  maintaining  a  proceeding  in  court.  For  exam- 
ple, let  us  consider  that  a  question  has  arisen  as  to  our  national  bound- 
aries.    The  determination  of  a  question  of  national  boundary  by  the 
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political  branch  is  binding  upon  the  judicial  branch.  The  intei*preta- 
tion  of  a  treaty  establishing  a  boundary  made  by  the  political  branch 
is  binding  upon  the  courts.  Questions  of  boundaries  belong  to  our 
foreign  relations,  and  as  such  are  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  political 
branch  of  the  Government. 

In  Williams  v.  Suflfolk  Insurance  Company  (13  Pet.,  415),  the  court 
say  (420): 

And  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  when  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
which  is  charged  with  our  foreign  relations,  shall  in  itti  correspondence  with  a  foreign 
nation  assume  a  fact  in  regard  to  the  sovereignty  of  any  island  or  country,  it  is  con- 
clusive on  the  judicial  department?  And  in  this  view  it  is  not  material  to  inquire, 
nor  is  it  the  province  of  the  court  to  determine,  whether  the  executive  be  right  or 
wrong.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  in  the  exercise  of  his  constitutional  functions  he 
has  decided  the  question.  Having  done  this  under  the  responsibilities  which  belong 
to  him,  it  is  obligatory  on  the  people  and  Government  of  the  Union. 

If  this  were  not  the  rule,  cases  might  often  arise  in  which,  on  the  most  important 
questions  of  foreign  jurisdiction,  there  would  be  an  irreconcilable  difference  between 
the  executive  and  judicial  departments.  By  one  of  these  departments  a  foreign 
island  or  country  might  be  considered  as  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  whilst  the 
other  would  consider  it  in  a  State  of  war.  No  well-r^^lated  government  has  ever 
sanctioned  a  principle  so  unwise  and  so  destructive  of  national  character. 

In  Foster  &  Elam  v.  Neilson  (2  Pet,  253)  the  court  say  (309) 
(Marshall,  Ch.  J.) : 

After  these  acts  of  sovereign  power  over  the  territory  in  dispute,  asserting  the 
American  construction  of  the  treaty  by  which  the  Government  claims  it,  to  maintain 
the  opposite  construction  in  its  own  courts  would  certainly  be  an  anomaly  in  the  his- 
tory and  practices  of  nations.  If  those  departments  which  are  intrusted  with  the  for- 
eign intercourse  of  the  nation,  which  assert  and  maintain  its  interests  against  foreign 
powers,  have  unequivocally  asserted  its  rights  of  dominion  over  a  country  of  which 
it  is  in  possession,  and  which  it  claims  under  a  treaty;  if  the  legislature  has  acted  on 
the  construction  thus  asserted,  it  is  not  in  its  own  courts  that  this  construction  is  to 
be  denied.  A  question  like  this  respecting  the  boundaries  of  nations  is,  as  has  been 
truly  said,  more  a  political  than  a  legal  question;  and  in  its  discussion  the  courts  of 
every  country  must  respect  the  pronounced  will  of  the  legislature.  Had  this  suit 
been  instituted  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  act  for  extending  the  boundary 
of  Louisiana  could  the  Spanish  construction  of  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso  have  been 
maintained?  Gould  the  plaintiff  have  insisted  that  the  land  did  not  lie  in  Louisiana, 
but  in  West  Florida;  that  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  United  States  was 
wrongful,  and  that  his  title  under  a  Spanish  grant  must  prevail,  because  the  acts  of 
€k>ngres8  on  the  subject  were  founded  on  a  misconstruction  of  the  treaty?  If  it  be 
said  that  this  statement  does  not  present  the  question  fairly,  because  a  plaintiff 
admits  the  authority  of  the  court,  let  the  parties  be  changed.  If  the  Spanish  grantee 
had  obtained  possession  so  as  to  be  the  defendant  would  a  court  of  the  United 
States  maintain  his  title  under  a  Spanish  grant,  made  subsequent  to  the  acquisition 
of  Louisiana,  singly  on  the  principle  that  the  Spanish  construction  of  the  treaty  of 
St.  Ildefonso  was  right  and  the  American  construction  wrong?  Such  a  decision 
would,  we  think,  have  subverted  those  principles  which  govern  the  relations  between 
the  legislative  and  judicial  departments  and  mark  the  limits  of  each. 

In  United  States  v.  Arredondo  (6  Pet.,  691)  the  court  say  (711): 

This  court  did  not  deem  the  settlement  of  boundaries  a  judicial,  but  a  political, 
question — ^that  it  was  not  its  duty  to  lead,  but  to  follow,  the  action  of  the  other 
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departments  of  the  Government;  but  when  individual  rights  depended  on  national 
boundaries,  ''the  judiciary  is  uQt  that  department  of  the  Government  to  which  the 
assertion  of  its  interests  against  foreign  powers  is  confided,  and  its  duty  commonly 
is  to  decide  upon  individual  rights  according  to  those  principles  which  the  political 
departments  of  the  nation  have  established/'  "  If  the  course  of  the  nation  has  been 
a  plain  one  its  courts  would  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  erroneous."  '*  We  think,  then, 
however  individual  judges  might  construe  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  it  is  the  prov- 
ince of  tlie  court  to  conform  its  decisions  to  the  will  of  the  legislature,  if  that  will 
has  been  clearly  expre«<ed."     (2  Pet.,  307.) 

In  Garcia  v.  Loe  (1:^  Pet.,  511)  the  court  say  (51()): 

The  question  of  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  was  a  question  for 
the  political  departments  of  the  Government;  that  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  having  decided  this  question  the  courts  of  the  United  States  were  bound  to 
regard  the  boundary  determined  upon  by  them  as  the  true  one. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  cA.se  of  Jones  t\  United 
States  (137  IT.  S.,  2<)2),  written  by  Mr.  Justice  Gray,  the  law  is  thus 
stated: 

Who  is  the  sovereign  de  jure,  or  dr.  facto  of  a  territory  is  not  a  judicial,  but  a  politi- 
cal, question,  the  determination  of  which  by  the  legislative  and  executive  departments 
of  any  government  conclusively  binds  the  judges  as  well  as  all  other  officers,  citizens, 
and  subjects  of  that  government.  This  principle  has  always  been  upheld  by  this 
court,  and  has  been  affirmed  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances.  (Gelson  v. 
Iloyt,  3  Wheat.,  246,  324;  U.  S.  r.  Palmer,  3  Wheat.,  610;  The  Divina  Paatora,  4 
Wheat.,  52;  Foster  r.  Neilson,  2  Pet,  233,  307,  309;  Keane  r.  McDonaugh,  8  Pet.,  308; 
Garcia  r.  I>ee,  12  Pet,  511,  520;  Williamsr.  Insurance  Co.,  13  Pet,  415;  U.  S.  r.  Yorba, 
1  Wall.,  412,  423;  U.  8.  r.  Lynde,  11  Wall.,  632,  638.)  It  is  equally  well  settled  in 
England.  (The  Pelican,  Edw.  Adm.  Append.  D.;  Taylor  r.  Barclay,  2  Sim.,  213; 
Emperor  of  Austria  v.  Day,  3  De  Gex,  F.  &  J.,  217,  221,  233;  Republic  of  Peru  v. 
Peruvian  Guano  Co.,  36  Ch.  Div.,  489,  497;  Republic  of  Peni  v.  Dreyfus,  38  Ch.  Div., 
366,  359. )  ♦  *  *  All  courts  of  justice  are  bound  to  take  judicial  notice  of  the 
territorial  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  government  whose  laws  they 
administer,  or  of  its  recognition  or  denial  of  the  sovereignty  of  a  foreign  power,  as 
ap{)earing  from  the  public  a(*ts  of  the  legislature  and  executive,  although  those  acts 
are  not  formally  put  in  evidence,  nor  in  accord  with  the  pleadings.  ( U.  8.  r.  Reynes, 
9  How.,  127;  Kennett  v.  Chambers,  14  How.,  38;  Hoyt  v.  Russell,  117  U.  S.,  401,  404, 
6  Sup.  Ct.  Rp.,  881;  Coffee  r.  Groover,  123  U.  S.,  1,  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  1;  State  v.  Dun- 
well,  3  R.  I.,  127;  State  v.  Wagner,  61  Me.,  178;  Taylor  v,  Barclay,  and  Emperor  of 
Austria  r.  Day,  alK)ve  cited;  1  Greenl.  Ev.,sec.  6.) 

In  the  case  of  the  James  G.  Swan  (60  Fed.  Rep.,  110)  the  court  say: 

As  our  Government  is  (constituted,  the  President  and  Congress  are  vested  with  all 
the  rcHponHibility  and  powers  of  the  Government  for  determination  of  questions  as 
to  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  our  national  dominion.  It  is  not  the  province 
of  the  courts  to  participate  in  the  discussion  or  decision  ol  these  questions,  for  they 
are  of  a  political  nature  and  not  judicial.  The  Congress  and  the  President  having 
assumed  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty,  and  having  made  declarations  and  assertions 
as  to  the  extent  of  our  national  authority  and  dominion  above  indicated,  ♦  *  * 
all  the  people  and  courts  are  l)ound  by  such  governmental  acts,  declarations,  and 
assertions,  *  *  *  and  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  the  national  authority 
within  the  boundaries  so  fixed,  and  to  the  extent  asserted  by  the  executive  and  leg- 
slative  authority  againnt  foreign  governments,  rests  with  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  the  Government. 
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In  Fleming  et  al.  ?'.  Page  the  court  say  {^  How.,  616): 

But  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  as  they  existed  when  war  was  declared 
against  Mexico,  were  not  extended  by  the  conquest,  nor  could  they  be  regulated  by 
the  varying  incidents  of  war  and  be  enlarged  or  diminishe<l  as  the  armies  on  either 
side  advanced  or  retreate*!.  They  remained  unchanged.  And  every  place  which 
was  out  of  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  as  jyreviously  etUablished  hi/  the  jtolUical 
auiharities  of  the  Gm'trnmenty  mhu  still  foreign. 

If  the  views  hereinbefore  expressed  are  correct,  it  follows  that — 

1.  The  treaty -making  power  of  the  United  States  is  without 
authority  to  estal)lish  the  relations  to  the  Fedeml  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  be  sustained  by  territory  and  inhabitants  acquired 
by  conquest. 

2.  The  treaty -making  power  in  the  instance  of  the  late  treat}'  with 
Spain  did  not  attempt  to  fix  said  relations,  but  expressly  provide<l 
that  such  relations  should  be  determined  by  Congress. 

3.  If  an}'^  question  exists  as  to  the  relations  now  sustained  by  the 
territory  of  the  Philippine  Islands  to  the  Federal  (jovernment  of  the 
United  States,  such  question,  since  it  involves  the  rights  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  must  be  resolved  by  the  political  branch  and  is  not 
subject  to  the  judicial  bi-anch. 

4.  The  territory  of  the  Philippine  Islands  being  hostile  by  reason 
of  the  insurrections  therein,  such  territory  and  its  inhabitants  are 
thereby  brought  within  the  governing  authority  of  the  war  powers  of 
the  nation,  the  exercise  of  which  said  powers  is  regulated  l>y  the  laws 
of  war  and  not  by  constitutional  provisions,  legislative  enactments,  or 
treaty  stipulations  intended  to  provide  for  the  conditions  of  peai'e. 


War  Department, 
Washington f  January  ;?«?,  190^. 
Sir:  Referring  to  your  several  communications  in  respect  of  a  number  of  suits 
instituted  in  the  Federal  courts  of  the  United  States  to  recover  amounts  paid  to  the 
government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  as  duties  on  imports  into  and  exports  from 
the  territory  of  said  islands,  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  inclosed  copy  of  a 
report  by  the  law  officer,  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  on  "The  right  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Islands,  instituted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
regulate  commercial  intercourse  with  the  archipelago,  and,  as  an  incident  to  such  regu- 
lation, to  impose  import  and  export  duties."  This  report  seta  forth  the  views  and 
reasons  therefor  pursuant  to  which  said  import  and  export  duties  were  collected. 

The  questions  as  to  time  and  amount  of  payment,  character  of  goods,  place  of 
origin,  etc.,  involved  in  said  cases  have  been  referred  to  the  local  authorities  in  the 
Philippines  for  information  in  regard  thereto.  Upon  receipt  thereof  you  will  be 
further  advised. 

Very  respectfully, 

Elihu  Root, 
The  ATroRNEY-GRNERAU  Secretary  of  War, 


APPENDIX  A. 


[Section  5,  Chapter  3, 12  United  States  Statutes  at  IjMga,  imf^e  257,  art  of  July  13, 1861.] 

Sec.  5.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  whenever  the  President,  in  pursuance  of  the 
provisions  of  the  second  section  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  calling 
forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel 
invasions,  and  to  repeal  the  act  now  in  force  for  that  purpose,'*  approved  February 
twenty-eight,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  shall  have  called  forth  the  militia 
to  suppress  combinations  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  to  cause  the  laws 
to  be  duly  executed,  and  the  insurgents  shall  have  failed  to  disperse  by  the  time 
directed  by  the  President,  and  when  said  insurgents  claim  to  act  under  the  authority 
of  any  State  or  States,  and  such  claim  is  not  disclaimed  or  repudiated  by  the  persons 
exercising  the  functions  of  government  in  such  State  or  States,  or  in  the  part  or 
parts  thereof  in  which  said  combination  exists,  nor  such  insurrection  suppressed  by 
said  State  or  States,  then  and  in  such  case  it  may  and  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
President,  by  proclamation,  to  declare  that  the  inhabitants  of  such  State,  or  any  sec- 
tion or  part  thereof,  where  such  insurrection  exists,  are  in  a  state  of  insurrection 
against  the  United  States;  and  thereupon  all  commercial  intercourse  by  and  l)etween 
the  same  and  the  citizens  thereof  and  the  citizens  of  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
shall  cease  and  l)e  unlawful  so  long  as  such  condition  of  hostility  shall  continue;  and 
all  gooils  and  chattels,  wares  and  merchandise,  coming  from  said  State  or  section  into 
the  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  all  proceeding  to  such  State  or  section,  by 
land  or  water,  shall,  together  with  the  vessel  or  vehicle  conveying  the  same,  or  con- 
veying persons  to  or  from  such  State  or  section,  be  forfeited  to  the  Unite<l  States: 
Provided^  hotvevery  That  the  President  may,  in  his  discretion,  license  and  jiennit 
commercial  intercourse  with  any  such  part  of  said  State  or  section,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  are  so  declared  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  in  such  articles,  and  for  such 
time,  and  by  such  persons,  as  he,  in  his  discretion,  may  think  most  conducive  to 
the  public  interest;  and  such  intercourse,  so  far  as  by  him  licensed,  shall  be  con- 
ducted and  carried  on  only  in  pursuance  of  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  appoint  such 
officers  at  places  where  officers  of  the  customs  are  not  now  authorized  by  law  as  may 
be  needed  to  carry  into  effect  such  licenses,  rules  and  regulations;  and  officers  of  the 
customs  and  other  officers  shall  receive  for  services  under  this  section,  and  under 
said  rules  and  regulations,  such  fees  and  compensation  as  are  now  allowed  for  simi- 
lar service  under  other  provisions  of  law. 

[SectioHK  5  and  6,  chapter  225;  13  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  pages  376, 877,  act  of  July  2, 1864.] 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enaded,  That  whenever  any  part  of  a  loyal  state  shall  be 
under  the  control  of  insurgents,  or  shall  be  in  dangerous  proximity  to  places  under 
their  control,  all  commercial  intercourse  therein  and  therewith  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  prohibitions  and  conditions  as  are  created  by  the  said  acts,  as  to  such  inter- 
course between  loyal  and  insurrectionary  states,  for  such  time  and  to  such  extent  as 
shall  from  time  to  time  become  necessary  to  protect  the  public  interests,  and  be 
directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  approval  of  the  President 
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Sec.  6.  And  be  U  furiher  enacted,  That  so  much  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  act 
approved  May  twenty,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -two,  and  the  fourth  section  of 
the  act  approved  March  twelve,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- three,  as  directs  the 
manner  of  distributing  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  is  hereby  repealed,  and  that, 
in  lieu  of  the  distribution  thereby  directed  to  be  made  to  informers,  collectors,  and 
other  officers  of  the  customs,  the  court  dei^reeing  condemnation  may  award  such 
compensation  to  customs-officers,  informers,  or  other  persons,  for  any  service  con- 
nected therewith,  as  will  tend  to  promote  vigilance  in  protecting  the  public  interests, 
and  as  shall  be  just  and  equitable,  in  no  case,  however,  to  exceed  the  aggregate 
amount  heretofore  directed  by  the  said  fifth  section. 

IProclamation  dated  August  16,  1861,  issued  by  the  President  pursuant  to  said  act  of  July  13, 1861. 

See  12  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  page  1262.] 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  proclamation. 

Whereas,  on  the  fifteenth  day  ol  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  view  of  an  insurrection  against  the  Laws,  Consti- 
tution, and  Government  of  the  United  States,  which  had  broken  out  within  the 
States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and 
Texas,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  entitled  '*An  Act  to  provide 
for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections, 
and  repel  invasions,  and  to  repeal  the  act  now  in  force  for  that  purpose,''  approved 
February  twenty-eight,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  did  call  forth  the  militia 
to  suppress  said  insurrection,  and  to  cause  the  laws  of  the  Union  to  be  duly  executed, 
and  the  insurgents  have  failed  to  disperse  by  the  time  directed  by  the  President; 
and,  whereas,  such  insurrection  has  since  broken  out,  and  yet  exists,  within  the 
States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas;  and,  whereas,  the 
insurgents  in  all  the  said  States  claim  to  act  under  the  authority  thereof,  and  such 
claim  is  not  disclaimed  or  repudiated  by  the  persons  exercising  the  functions  of 
government  in  such  State  or  States,  or  in  the  part  or  parts  thereof  in  which  said 
combinations  exist,  nor  has  such  insurrection  been  suppressed  by  said  States: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  in  pursuance 
of  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  thirteen,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  do 
hereby  declare  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  States  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
Vii^inia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Ix>uisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Mis- 
idssippi,  and  Florida,  (except  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  State  of  Virginia 
lying  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  of  such  other  parts  of  that  State  and  the 
other  States  hereinbefore  named  as  may  maintain  a  loyal  adhesion  to  the  Union  and 
the  Constitution,  or  may  be,  from  time  to  time,  oc(;upied  and  controlled  by  forces  of 
the  United  States  engaged  in  the  dispersion  of  said  insurgents)  are  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection against  the  United  States,  and  that  all  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
same  and  the  inhabitanlB  thereof,  with  the  exceptions  aforesaid,  and  the  citizens  of 
other  States  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States  is  unlawful,  and  will  remain  unlaw- 
ful until  such  insurrection  shall  cease  or  has  been  suppressed;  that  all  goods  and 
chattels,  wares  and  merchandise,  coming  from  any  of  said  States,  with  the  excep- 
tions aforesaid,  into  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  without  the  special  license  and 
permission  of  the  President,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  proceeding 
to  any  of  said  States,  with  the  exceptions  aforesaid,  by  land  or  water,  together  with 
the  vessel  or  vehicle  conveying  the  same,  or  conveying  persons  to  or  from  said  States, 
with  said  exceptions,  will  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States;  and  that  from  and  after 
fifteen  days  from  the  issuing  of  this  proclamation,  all  ships  and  vessels  belonging  in 
wbol^  or  in  part  to  any  citizen  or  inhabit^uit  of  any  of  said  States,  with  said  excep- 
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tioiifl,  found  at  sea,  or  in  any  i^ortof  the  United  States,  will  beforfeitwl  to  the  United 
State**;  and  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  all  district  attorneys,  marshals,  and  officere  of  the 
revenue  and  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  to  be  vigilant  in 
the  execution  of  said  at^t,  and  in  the  enforcement  of  the  penalties  and  forfeitures 
imposed  or  dtn^lared  by  it;  leaving  any  jMirty  who  may  think  himself  aggrieved  thereby 
to  his  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  remission  of  any  jienalty  or 
forfeiture,  which  the  said  Seirretary  is  authorize<1  by  law  to  grant  if,  in  his  judgment, 
the  H])ecial  circumstances  of  any  case  shall  require  such  remission. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
Ignited  States  to  l)e  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  sixteenth  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lor^l  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  of  the  Indejiendence  of  the 
[L.  H.J     ^^Tj^j^^j  ^^g^xea  of  America  the  eighty naixth. 

Abraham  Lincx)lx. 

By  the  President: 

William  H.  Skward,  Semian/ of  Staff , 

[Pruclamation  datc<l  April  '2, 1863,  issued  by  the  FrcMideul,  extending  the  restrictions  on  ciimmcrciAl 
intereourm;,  authorized  by  act  of  July  13,  1861,  over  certain  districts  afTet'tcd  by  the  insurrection  in 
the  late  rebellious  States,  which  were  exempted  from  such  restrictions  by  the  proclamation  of 
AugUMt  16,  1S61.    Sec  13  United  States  Statutes  at  Jjtrgc,  pages  730,  731.] 

By    TflK    PREHIDKNT  OK  THE   UnITKI)   StATK*   OK   A.MBRICA: 

A    I'RCK'LAMATIOX. 

Whereas,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  congress,  approved  July  13,  1861,  I  did,  by 
Proclamation  dated  August  1(>,  1861,  declare  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  States  of 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Alal)ama,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Florida,  (except  the  inhabitant^)  of  that  ])art  of 
Virginia  lying  west  of  the  Allegl»«"y  mountains  and  of  such  other  part^  of  that  state 
and  the  other  states  hereiiil)efoni  nameil  as  might  maintain  a  It^l  atlhesiou  to  the 
Union  an<l  Constitution,  or  might  l)e,  from  time  to  time,  occupied  and  c(mtrolle<i  by 
forces  of  the  United  States  (Migaginl  in  the  dispersion  of  sai<l  insurgents),  were  in  a 
statt*  of  insurrei'tion  against  the  UnitiNl  States,  and  that  all  commemal  intercourse 
between  the  same  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  with  the  exivptiong  aforesai<l,  and  the 
citi/^ens  of  other  states  an<l  other  oarts  of  the  United  States  was  unlawful,  and  would 
remain  imlawful,  until  such  insurriH^tion  should  cease  or  l)e  suppressed,  and  that  all 
g(MMls  and  chattels,  wares  and  merchandise,  c<miing  from  any  of  said  states,  with  the 
extvptions  aforesaid,  into  other  parts  of  the  Unite<l  States,  without  the  license  and 
permission  of  the  President,  thnnigh  the  S(H.Ti»tary  of  the  Treasury,  or  pnjceeding  to 
any  of  said  States,  with  the  exceptions  afon»said,  by  land  or  water,  together  with 
the  vt»Hst»l  or  vehicle  conveying  the  same  to  or  from  8ai<l  states,  with  the  exceptions 
aforesaid,  would  be  forfeittnl  to  the  Unite<l  States. 

And  whereai^,  experience  has  shown  that  the  ex(;eptions  maile  in  and  by  said 
Proclamation  embarrass  the  due  enforcement  of  said  act  of  July  13,  1861,  and  the 
profier  n'gidation  of  the  connnercial  intercourse*  aiithonze<1  by  said  act  with  the  loyal 
citizens  of  said  state.»<: 

Now,  therefore,  1,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Presi<ient  of  the  Uniteti  States,  do  hereby 
revoke  the  said  exc*eption8,  and  dec^lare  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  States  of  GreonnHi 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas 
Mississippi,  Florida,  and  Virginia,  (except  the  forty-eight  counties  of  Virginia  desig- 
nated as  West  Virginia,  and  except,  also,  the  ports  of  New  Orleans,  Key  West,  Port 
Royal,  and  Beaufort  in  North  Carolina,)  are  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  the 
Uniteil  States,  and  that  all  commercial  intenrourse  not  licensetl  and  conducted  as 
provided  in  said  act  l)etween  the  said  states  and  the  inhabitants  thereof,  with  the 
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exceptions  aforesaid,  and  the  citizens  of  other  States  and  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  is  unlawful,  and  will  remain  unlawful,  until  such  insurrection  shall  cease  or 
has  heen  suppressed,  and  notice  thereof  has  been  duly  given  by  proclamation;  and 
all  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  products,  and  all  other  goo<ls  and  chattels,  wares  and 
merchandise,  coming  from  any  of  said  States,  with  the  fOcceptions  aforesaid,  into 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  or  proceeding  to  any  of  said  Statet«,  with  the  excep- 
tions aforesaid,  without  the  license  and  permission  of  the  President,  through  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  will,  together  with  the  vesnel  or  vehicle  conveying  the 
same,  be  forfeited  to  the  I'nited  States. 

In  witness  whereof  I   have  hereunto  set  niv  hand  and  causinl  the  seal  of  the 
Unite<l  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  second  day  of  April,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundre<l 
and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 
•-       *■*     the  eighty-seventh. 

AiiKAiiAM  Lincoln. 

Bv  the  President: 

William  H.  Seward,  Serretanj  of  SUite. 


EBPOKT  OH  0BJSCTI0H8  MADE  BT  THE  REPRESENTATIVES  OP 
THE  HOHOKOHO  AHS  SHAVOHAI  BAHKIHO  CORPORATIOH  TO 
ACT  HO.  63  OP  THE  PHIUPPIHE  COMMISSIOH,  ENTITLED  "AH 
ACT  TO  PREYEHT  DISCRIMINATIOH  AGAINST  THE  MONET  OP 
THE  TJHITED  STATES  BY  BAHKIHO  IHSTITTJTIOHS." 

[Submitted  May  6,  1901.    C«8e  N(».  2820,  Division  of  Insular  Affaint.  War  Department.] 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  I'eceipt,  by  reference,  of 
a  communication  addressed  to  3^ou  by  Messrs.  Hopkins  &  Hopkins, 
counsel  for  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Coi-poration,  setting 
forth  certain  objections  to  act.  No.  53  of  the  Philippine  Commission, 
entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  discriminating  against  the  money  of  the 
United  States  by  banking  institutions,"  together  with  your  request  for 
a  report  as  to  whether  said  act,  "if  imposed  b}'  the  legislature  of  a 
State  upon  corporations  exercising  banking  franchises  under  the  laws 
of  the  State,  would  be  in  violation  of  the  customary  provisions  of  our 
State  constitutions." 

The  act  under  consideration  is  as  follows: 

AtT  No.  53. 

AN  A(Tr  to  prevent  diacriminating  against  the  money  of  the  rnite<1  States  by  banking  institutions 

By  authority  of  the  I^esident  of  the  United  Staiej^^  fpe  it  cmwiedhy  the  Vnited  States 
Philippine  Commiasion,  that : ' 

Srction  1.  Every  bank  of  deposit  in  the  Philippine  Islands  shall  aci^ept  deposits 
both  in  the  money  of  the  United  States  and  in  Mexican  or  other  local  currency,  and 
shall  honor  checks  drawn  on  or  repay  such  deposits  in  the  kind  of  money  in  which 
they  were  made. 

Sec.  2.  A  willful  violation  of  the  requirements  of  this  act  shall  subject  the  mana- 
ger or  officer  of  the  bank  causing  such  violation,  or  taking  part  in  it,  to  a  punish- 
ment for  each  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  tKXh,  in  the  diacretion  of  the  court. 
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Sbc.  3.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  a  bank  or  its  officers  from  declin- 
ing in  good  faith  to  accept  deposits  so  small  in  amount  as  to  be  unprofitable,  but  a 
discrimination  in  that  respect  between  Mexican  or  other  local  money  and  that  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  violation  of  the  requirements  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage. 

Enacted  November  28,  1900. 

The  objections  set  forth  by  Messrs.  Hopkins  &  Hopkins  are  as 
follows: 

1.  That  banks  doing  business  in  territory  affected  b}"^  said  act  are, 
by  the  provisions  of  section  1,  deprived  of  their  property  without  due 
process  of  law. 

2.  That  the  provisions  of  section  I  impose  an  undue  restriction  on 
the  rights  of  contract  possessed  by  the  bank. 

The  first  essential  to  a  correct  understanding  of  this  matter  is  to 
find  out  the  purposes  of  the  Commission  in  passing  said  act,  and  the 
conditions  with  which  they  were  called  upon  to  deal.  The  report  of 
the  Taft  Philippine  Commission  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated 
November  30,  1900,  furnishes  the  desired  information.  (See  pp.  85- 
93.) 

From  said  report  it  appears  that  the  act  is  a  remedial  statute, 
intended  (1)  to  prevent  discrimination  against  the  currency  of  the 
United  States  and  (2)  to  remedy  an  evil  resulting  or  anticipated  from 
the  export  of  Mexican  silver  coins  from  the  Philippines  to  China. 

From  said  report  it  appears  that  the  necessity  which  occasioned  the 
adoption  of  the  act  complained  of,  and  others  of  a  similar  chai*acter, 
arose  from  the  following  condition  of  facts: 

The  Mexican  silver  dollar  or  peso  has  been  for  many  years  the  prin- 
cipal medium  of  exchange  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  American 
occupation  being  accomplished,  it  became  necessary  to  establish,  if 
possible,  a  fixed  ratio  between  American  money  and  the  prevailing 
currency,  and  to  provide  for  the  increased  demands  of  commerce  by 
increasing  the  volume  of  money  in  the  islands.  The  banks  recognized 
this,  and  on  August  19,  1898,  they  addressed  a  communication  to  the 
American  military  authorities  (in  which  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai 
Banking  Corporation  joined)  setting  forth  these  necessities,  and,  as  a 
means  of  meeting  them,  requested  that  they  be  allowed  to  import 
Mexican  silver  dollars  free  of  duty.  The  request  was  granted,  and 
the  military  government  cooperated  with  them  in  endeavors  to  increase 
the  money  supply  and  to  maintain  the  ratio,  suggested  by  the  banks, 
of  two  Mexican  dollars  for  one  American  dollar,  by  depositing  in  said 
banks  ^,000,000  of  Mexican  currency.  The  importation  of  Mexican 
coinage  duty  free  was  profitable  to  the  banks,  and  they  engaged  therein; 
but  the  maintenance  of  the  fixed  ratio  deprived  them  of  opportunities 
for  securing  temporary  benefits  from  speculative  profits,  and  the  Com- 
mission report  that  said  banks  did  not  cooperate  with  the  military 
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government  in  that  matter,  but  left  the  military  government  to  sustain 
that  burden  alone.  The  only  means  of  sustaining  the  ratio  available 
to  the  military  government  was  to  establish  and  constantly  replenish 
a  deposit  devoted  to  the  exchange  of  American  money  for  Mexican  at 
the  desired  ratio.  Lacking  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  banks,  even 
this  means  was  not  entirely  successful  under  the  extraordinary  condi- 
tions existing  in  the  Philippines.  The  task  was  soon  rendered  more 
difficult  by  the  action  of  the  banks  in  shipping  large  sums  of  Mexican 
dollars  to  China.  The  deplorable  international  complications  arising 
in  China  and  the  advent  of  foreign  troops  caused  an  increased  demand 
and  advance  in  price  for  Mexican  coinage  in  that  country.  Thereupon 
the  banks  in  the  Philippines  exported  to  China  vast  sums  of  such 
coinage  withdrawn  from  circulation  in  the  Philippines.  Regarding 
.  such  exportations  the  Conmiission  report  as  follows  (pp.  89-90,  Rep. 
Nov.  30,  1900): 

Between  the  27th  day  of  August  and  the  Ist  day  of  November,  1900,  the  two  banks 
aforesaid  exported  $2,087,500,  and  the  deposit  of  Mexican  money  belonging  to  the 
Government  in  those  two  banks  was,  during  that  same  period,  depleted  nearly  the 
same  amount.  The  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  was  by  far  the 
more  active  in  this  business  of  exporting  Mexican  money.  During  the  period  last 
stated  it  exported  $1,935,000,  and  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  China 
exported  $152,500.  Between  the  17th  and  31st  of  October,  $1,312,650  of  Mexican 
currency  was  exported  by  the  two  banks  referred  to  and  by  private  speculators.  In 
the  three  days  that  elapsed  betw^een  the  publication  of  the  proposed  legislation  plac- 
ing a  tax  upon  the  export  of  Mexican  dollars  and  its  enactment  on  the  12th  day  of 
November,  $1,133,500  Mexican  currency  was  exported;  $500,000  of  that  sum  being 
exported  by  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  $150,000  by  the 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  China,  and  the  remainder  by  private 
speculators. 

In  order  to  secure  possession  of  as  many  Mexican  dollars  as  possi- 
ble and  devote  them  to  their  own  purposes,  the  banks  adopted  two 
rules.  The  first  rule  required  every  depositor  to  reduce  each  deposit 
to  Mexican  currency.  The  effect  of  this  rule  was  {a)  the  depositors 
resorted  to  the  fund  of  Mexicans  provided  by  the  military  government 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  ratio,  and  thereby  said  Mexicans 
passed  to  the  banks  and  were  exported;  {b)  the  currency  of  the  United 
States  was  discredited  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands; 
(c)  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  desired  ratio  was  increased.  The 
second  rule  required  depositors  drawing  against  their  deposits  in  the 
bank  to  accept  payment  of  said  drafts  in  such  currency  as  the  banks 
tendered.  This  enabled  the  banks  to  export  the  Mexican  dollars 
coming  into  their  custody  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  business. 

To  correct  this  increasing  evil  the  Commission  adopted  two  acts, 
requiring  the  payment  of  salaries  of  Government  employees  in  United 
States  money  and  the  other  imposing  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  Mex- 
ican silver  coinage  exported.  These  measures  proving  inadequate  the 
act  now  complained  of  was  adopted. 
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It  is  well  established  that  banks  and  banking  in  the  United  States 
are  subject  to  legislative  regulation  and  control.  In  a  recent  case  the 
supreme  court  of  Kansas  say: 

The  question  with  us  is  whether  the  hanking  business  is  of  such  a  character  as  to 
warrant  the  legislature,  in  the  exercise  of  the  State's  police  power,  to  Impose  reason- 
able r^ulations  upon  the  means  and  methods  hy  which  it  is  conducted.  There  are 
many  occupations  and  lines  of  private  business  which  the  legislature,  in  the  exerdse 
of  the  internal  police  power,  may  rightfully  regulate.  Tiedman,  in  his  work  on 
Limitations  of  Police  Power  (p.  194),  says:  *'  It  will  probably  not  be  disputed  that 
everyone  has  a  right  to  pursue  in  a  lawful  manner  any  lawful  calling  which  he  may 
select.  The  State  can  neither  compel  him  to  pursue  any  particular  calling  nor  pro- 
hibit him  from  ei^aging  in  any  lawful  business,  provided  he  does  so  in  a  lawful 
manner.  It  is  equally  recognized  as  beyond  dispute  that  the  State,  in  the  exercise 
of  its  police  power,  is,  as  a  general  proposition,  authorized  to  subject  all  occupations 
to  a  reasonable  regulation  wherever  regulation  is  required  for  the  protection  of  pub- 
lic interests  or  for  the  public  welfaire." 

Enactments  controlling  the  loaning  of  money  and  r^^lating  the  rate  of  interest 
upon  the  same  have  been  sanctioned  from  the  earliest  times,  and  the  nature  of  the 
business  done  by  banks  in  dealing  in  money,  receiving  deposits  for  safe-keeping,  dis- 
counting paper,  and  loaning  money  is  such,  and  is  so  affected  with  a  public  interest, 
as  to  justify  reasonable  regulation  for  the  protection  of  the  people. 

A  well-known  author  in  his  treatise  on  banking  uses  the  following  language:  ''At 
common  law  the  right  of  banking  pertains  equally  to  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity. Its  very  exercise  can  be  restricted  only  by  l^slative  enactment,  but  that 
it  legally  can  be  thus  restricted  has  never  been  questioned.''  (1  Morse,  Banks,  §  13.) 
The  same  subject  was  considered  in  the  recent  case  of  State  r.  Woodmanse  (N.  Dak., 
46  N.  W.,  970),  where  it  was  said  that  "the  business  of  banking,  by  reason  of  its 
very  intimate  relations  to  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  people  and  the  revenues  of  the 
State,  is  and  has  ever  been  considered  a  proper  subject  of  control  and  strictly  within 
the  domain  of  the  internal  police  power  of  every  State.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have 
been  unable  to  find  an  authority— and  we  have  searched  diligently — which  has  ever 
questioned  the  right  of  the  legislature  in  the  exercise  of  police  power  to  regulate, 
restrain,  and  govern  the  business  of  banking."  (Blaker  et  al.  v.  Hood,  53  Kans., 
490  (1894);  36  Pac.  Rep.,  1115;  see  also  Cummings  r.  Spannhorst,  5  Mo.  App.,  21; 
see  also  People  v.  Utica  Ins.  Co.,  15  Johns.,  358;  People  r.  Barton,  6  Cow.,  290; 
Curtis  V.  Leavitt,  15  N.  Y.,  9;  State  v.  Williams,  8  Tex.,  255;  Nance  v,  Hemphill, 
1  Ala.,  551;  People  v.  Brewster,  4  Wend.,  498.) 

If  it  be  conceded  that  a  Government  exercising  sovereignty  may 
properly  provide  and  maintain  a  currency  adequate  in  character  and 
volume  to  the  wants  of  the  commerce  in  which  its  people  are  engaged, 
then  the  act  under  consideration  is  to  be  conunended  and  not  criticised. 

Regarding  the  specific  objections  to  said  act  set  forth  in  the  com- 
munication of  Messrs.  Hopkins  &  Hopkins,  I  have  to  report  as  foUows: 

The  complaint  that  said  act  "has  the  effect  of  depriving  the  banks 
of  their  property  without  due  process  of  law "  is  not  well  founded. 
That  said  act  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  *'  the  effect  of  depriv- 
ing the  banks  "  of  unacquired  profits  of  speculative  assaults  upon  the 
currency  of  the  Philippines  and  the  good  name  of  the  money  issued  by 
the  United  States  is  doubtless  true. 
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Banking  is  a  lawful  calling,  and  the  right  to  pursue  a  lawful  calling 
may  be  a  valuable  property  right.  But  said  right  is  subject  to  jm 
publicum^  and  this  inferior  right  is  to  be  exercised  in  harmony  with 
••'those  principles  by  which  the  public  good  is  to  be  considered  and 
promoted."  It  does  not  follow  that  because  a  calling  is  lawful,  one 
who  adopts  it  may  select  any  and  every  means  of  pursuing  it;  or  that 
restraints  or  regulations  in  regard  thereto,  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  rights  of  the  public,  are  violations  of  the  letter  or  spirit  of  con- 
stitutional guarantees  of  property  rights. 

The  requirement  of  said  act  that  "every  bank  of  deposit  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  shall  accept  deposits  both  in  the  money  of  the 
United  States  and  in  Mexican  or  other  local  currency  "  is  objected  to 
as  follows: 

Thus,  under  this  sin^lar  and  capricious  law,  tlie  manager  of  a  bank,  should  he 
refuse  to  receive  a  deposit  tendered  by  any  objectionable  person,  no  matter  how 
dangerous  to  the  safety  of  his  institution  or  how  obnoxious  a  character  that  person 
might  be,  would  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  $5,000  or  imprisonment  for  one  year.  (See  p. 
7,  letter  of  Messrs.  Hopkins,  Feb.  18,  1901.) 

This  complaint  construes  the  provisions  of  said  section  as  having  ref- 
erence to  depositors  instead  of  deposits.  Since  the  act  is  remedial  it 
roust  be  construed  as  relating  exclusively  to  the  purpose  sought  to  be 
accomplished.  That  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  exportation  and  decrease 
of  the  volume  of  currency  used  in  the  Philippines.  It  would  be  a  forced 
construction  indeed  that  would  make  said  section  read:  ^'Ever^-  bank 
of  deposit  in  the  Philippine  Islands  shall  accept  as  a  depositor  any  person 
tendering  deposits  both  in  money  of  the  United  States  and  in  Mexican 
or  other  local  currency.'*  It  must  also  be  considered  that  section  3  of 
said  act  declares  that  discriminMion  between  deposits  of  Mexican  or 
other  local  money  and  the  money  of  the  United  States  is  what  consti- 
tutes the  offense. 

Since  the  act  provides  for  inflicting  a  penalty,  it  is  to  be  strictl}'^  con- 
strued in  favor  of  a  person  accused  of  violating  it.  The  objection 
referred  to  is  based  on  a  construction  which  is  forced  and  unwarranted 
and  therefore  untenable. 

The  requirement  of  said  act  that  depositors  shall  be  paid  in  kind 
instead  of  value  is  complained  of  as  making  it  necessary  for  the  banks 
to  go  into  the  market  and  become  unwilling  speculators  in  a  variety 
of  coin.  This  necessity  does  not  seem  probable.  In  no  event  would 
the  bank,  if  called  upon  to  make  payment  in  kind^  be  required  to  pay 
a  greater  number  of  coiiis^  or  tokens^  than  it  had  received.  Appar- 
ently this  rule  is  one  of  evenhanded  justice.  The  only  disadvantage 
resulting  to  the  bank  is  that,  in  a  measure,  it  is  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  using  its  position  and  information  to  secure  profits  on  the 
fluctuations  in  value  of  coins  and  other  currency,  and  may  thereby  be 
induced  to  make  effort  to  secure  and  maintain  a  stable  value.  But,  if 
the  objeetion  were  well  taken,  the  requirement  is  no  harsher  than  the 
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prevailing  rule  which  enables  a  creditor  to  demand  payment  in  the 
kind  of  money  known  an  legal  tender,  which  is  by  no  means  the  only 
kind  of  money  in  use  in  the  United  States. 

But  the  purpose  of  this  requirement  of  the  act  is  simple,  apparent, 
and  commendable,  being  to  compel  the  bank  to  keep  on  hand  sufficient 
Mexican  coins  to  pay  the  deposits  of  Mexican  coins,  and  make  it 
unsafe  for  the  bank  to  export  any  considerable  number  of  them  so 
long  as  they  remain  the  favorite  currency  of  the  Philippines. 

The  contention  that  said  act  applies  only  to  incorporated  banks  and 
is  therefore  class  legislation,  is  answered  by  the  opening  words  of  the 
act,  which  are:  ^"^ Every  hank  of  deposit  in  the  Philippine  Islands  shall, 
etc." 

When  one  recalls  the  stringent  provisions  of  the  Federal  banking 
act  and  of  the  bank  laws  of  the  several  States  regarding  surveillance, 
inspection,  regulation,  and  control  of  banking  institutions  and  the 
penalties  therein  prescribed  for  acts  and  omissions  ^xxr^ly  jnala  pro- 
hibita^  it  is  manifest  that  the  act  of  the  commission  does  not  violate 
the  general  principles  under  which  the  banking  business  is  conducted 
in  the  United  States. 

In  general  the  provisions  of  laws  above  referred  to  -are  too  well 
known  to  need  recital.  There  is  one  of  a  chaiucter  similar  to  those 
of  the  act  under  consideration,  to  which  attention  is  directed.  The 
act  of  Congress  approved  July  17,  1882,  provides: 

No  national-banking  association  shall  be  a  member  of  any  clearing  house  in  which 
such  certificates  (silver)  shall  not  be  receivable  in  the  settlement  of  clearing-house 
balances.     (Supp.  to  U.  S.  Rev.  Stats.,  vol.  1,  p.  367,  chap.  290.) 

The  purpose  of  this  enactment  was  to  prevent  discrimination  against 
the  money  issued  by  the  United  States  known  as  '*  silver  certificates." 


The  Secretary  of  War  approved  the  views  expressed  in  the  fore- 
going report,  and  advised  the  attorneys  for  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai 

Banking  Corporation  as  follows: 

May  7,  1901. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  tlie  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yoar  communica- 
tion of  February  18,  1901,  wherein  you  set  forth  certain  objections  offered  on  behalf 
of  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  to  the  legislative  act  of  the 
American  Philippine  Commission,  No.  53,  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  discriminating 
against  the  money  of  the  United  States  by  banking  institutions.*'' 

Your  letter  was  referred  to  the  law  officer  of  the  Division  of  Insular  Affairs  with 
instructions  to  examine  the  questions  presented  and  report  thereon.  A  copy  of  his 
report  is  herewith  transmitted. 

I  concur  in  the  conclusion  reached  by  said  law  officer,  that  the  provisions  of  said 

act  do  not  contravene  the  principles  established  for  the  protection  of  property  rights 

in  the  United  States  nor  the  accepted  rules  governing  legislative  regulation  and 

control  of  the  banking  business  in  the  United  States. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  War, 
Messrs.  Hopkins  &  Hopkins. 
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IV  BE,  OEDEB  OF  MAJOB-OEHEBAL  OTIS  BEttTTIBIHO  SMITH, 
BELL  ft  CO.,  A  BAHKIVO  HOUSE  AT  MAITILA,  TO  TUBH  OVEB 
TO  THE  AMEBICAV  AUTHOBITIES  OHE  HmTOBED  THOUSAHD 
DOLLABS,  HELD  BT  SAID  HOUSE  AS  THE  PBOPEBTT  OF  THE 
IHSUBOEHT  EOBCES  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

[Submitted  October  10, 1899.    Case  No.  788,  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department] 

SYNOPSIS. 

1.  Under  the  law  of  military  occupation  and  the  well-estahlished  doctrine  of  bellig- 

erent rights,  the  United  States  was  authorized  to  require  said  banking  institution 
to  pay  to  the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  the  amount  owing  to  the 
insurgent  organization. 

2.  The  right  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  payment  and  secure  the  fund  did  not 

depend  upon  the  possession  or  surrender  of  the  draft  issued  by  the  bank  when 
the  money  was  received  by  it. 

Sir:  This  matter  arises  as  follows: 

Smith,  Bell  &  Co.  is  a  British  banking  firm,  with  principal  place  of 
business  at  Manila,  P.  I.,  and  various  branch  houses  at  different  locali- 
ties in  the  Philippine  Archipelago.  On  January  23,  1899,  the  branch 
house  at  Legaspi,  Luzon,  sold  a  draft  for  $100,000  drawn  in  favor  of 
Mariano  Trias,  who  was  the  custodian  of  funds,  or  treasurer,  of  the 
insurgents.  The  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  called  upon 
the  firm  at  its  Manila  office  and  required  said  firm  to  pay  over  to  the 
American  authorities  the  sum  of  $100,000,  being  the  amount  of  said 
draft.  The  firm  complied  under  protest.  The  draft  was  not  in  the 
possession  of  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  and  was  not  deliv- 
ered to  Smith,  Bell  &  Co.  Said  draft  has  not  been  presented  by  any 
person  to  said  banking  concern,  or  any  of  its  branches,  and  payment 
thereon  demanded. 

Smith,  Bell  &  Co.  applied  to  the  British  Government  to  secure 
relief.  The  firm  represents  that  it  has  agencies  in  a  number  of  places 
in  the  island  of  Luzon,  where  its  agents  are  in  the  power  of  the  natives, 
and  they  fear  that  they  will  be  compelled  by  force  to  deliver  to  the 
insurgents  $100,000  if  said  draft  is  presented  for  payment. 

The  State  Department  transmitted  to  the  War  Department  a  com- 
munication from  the  British  charge  d'affaires  at  this  capital,  making 
known  the  desire  of  the  British  Government  to  afford  Smith,  Bell  & 
Co.  such  protection  and  relief  as  is  possible.  Upon  receipt  of  the 
communication  from  the  State  Department  the  matter  was  referred  to 
Major-General  Otis  for  report  on  the  facts.  Replying  thereto  Major- 
General  Otis  says: 

Respectfully  returned  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Attention  invited  to  my  cablegram  of  June  27.  The  inclosed  copy  of  letter  of 
General  Hi^hes  contains  some  errors.     He  acted  under  my  verbal  directions  in  the 
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matter,  and  my  information  at  the  time  was  that  the  draft  in  question  was  drawn  for 
$146,000  instead  of  $100,000.  Inclosed  and  attached  hereto  is  a  true  copy  of  the 
accepted  and  outstanding  draft.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  drawn  in  favor  of  Mariano 
Trias,  for  funds  received  from  General  Luckban.  It  was  accepted  and  made  payable 
February  19,  and  on  February  3,  at  Malolos,  was  indorsed  to  Sylvester  LegaspL 
Luckban  was  at  the  time  and  is  still  an  insuigent  general,  commanding  in  the  sooth- 
eastern  portion  of  Luzon  and  the  islands  of  Samar  and  Leyte,  where  he  has  robbed 
and  is  still  robbing  the  people  without  mercy.  Trias  was  at  the  time  the  draft  was 
drawn  treasurer  of  the  insurgent  government,  and  he  is  now  the  general  command- 
ing the  insui^gent  troops  of  southern  Luzon.  L^aspi  suxeeded  him  as  insurgent 
treasurer. 

The  original  draft  is  now  in  this  dty  and  will  not  be  further  negotiated.  The 
party  holding  it  has  been  informed  that  if  he  attempts  to  collect  it  or  lets  it  pass  out 
of  hid  possession  his  house  and  lands  will  be  confiscated  to  the  United  States,  and  he 
is  thoroughly  aware  of  that  fact.  The  draft  has  already  passed  through  the  hands 
of  several  influential  Filipinos,  and  it  required  some  time  to  locate  it 

It  is  conceded  that  the  fund  seized  was  intended  to  be  used  for  pro- 
moting the  insurrection  and  that  the  insurgents  sought  to  utilize  the 
bank  as  a  means  of  transfer  for  said  funds. 

Under  the  laws  and  usages  of  war  the  United  States  may  lawfully 
seize  and  retain  such  funds,  and  to  that  end  may  compel  the  person 
having  such  funds  in  his  possession  to  pay  over  the  same  to  the  mili- 
tary authorities. 

The  most  favorable  view  of  the  conduct  of  the  bank  in  attempting 
to  perform  the  service  rendered  the  insurgents  herein,  is  to  consider 
the  obligation  assumed  by  the  bank  as  creating  an  indebtedness  to  the 
persons  associated  in  the  insurrection  and  the  draft  as  an  evidence 
thereof.  Such  indebtedness  may  properly  be  collected  by  the  United 
States  as  a  military  measure  calculated  to  weaken  the  insurrection. 

The  real  question  involved  appears  to  be  as  to  the  legality  of  said 
enforced  collection,  when  the  United  States  was  not  in  possession  of 
the  written  evidence  of  the  indebtedness  and  therefore  unable  to  sur- 
render said  writing  to  the  debtor.  Upon  authority  of  the  determina- 
tion made  of  such  question  in  the  instance  of  the  debts  due  the  elector 
of  Hesse-Cassel  and  collected  by  Napoleon,  it  may  confidently  be 
asserted  that  the  action  of  the  United  States  was  lawful. 

The  elector  of  Hesse-Cassel  was  accustomed  to  sell  the  valor  of  his 
soldiers  (Hessians)  to  other  sovereigns.  The  money  he  received  there- 
for he  loaned  to  his  subjects  and  to  citizens  of  other  German  States  on 
notes  secured  by  real  estate  mortgages,  payable  to  himself.  After  the 
battle  of  Jena  he  was  forced  to  leave  his  principality,  and  on  doing 
so  carried  away  these  notes  and  mortgages  and  thereafter  retained 
possession  of  them.  He  entered  the  military  service  of  Prussia,  then 
at  war  with  Napoleon.  Hesse-Cassel  was  governed  by  the  laws  of 
military  occupation  until  it  was  incorporated  into  the  kingdom  of 
Westphalia,  over  which  Napoleon  made  his  brother  Jerome  king,  and 
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remained  a  part  of  that  kingdom  until  1813.  During  this  period  the 
Bonapartes,  both  Napoleon  and  Jerome,  collected  the  amounts  due  on 
said  notes  and  mortgages  made  payable  to  the  elector  and  carried 
away  by  him.  This  seizure  was  justified  upon  the  ground  that  the 
property  was  that  of  a  person  remaining  in  arms  against  the  legiti- 
mate sovereign  of  the  State.  The  Bonapartes  had  no  diflSculty  in  col- 
lecting such  of  these  debts  as  were  due  from  their  subjects;  but  where 
the  debtors  resided  in  other  States  force  could  not  be  resorted  to.  To 
induce  voluntary  payment  a  portion  of  the  debt  was  remitted.  Upon 
the  elector  being  again  installed  as  ruler  over  Hesse-Cassel,  he 
attempted  to  compel  a  second  payment  of  the  debts  so  paid  to  the 
Bonapartes.  The  question  was,  Whether  debts  owing  to  the  elector 
were  validly  discharged  by  a  payment  to  Napoleon  and  receiving  from 
him  a  quittance  in  full?  This  question  was  finally  determined  in  the 
affirmative.  As  to  the  exact  point  now  being  considered  Phillimore 
says: 

They  rejected  the  doctrine  that  because  the  prince  had  retained  possession  of  the 
instruments  containing  the  written  acknowledgments  of  the  debtors  he  therefore 
had  constructive  possession  of  the  debts.     ( Phillimore' s  Int.  Law,  III,  841.) 

With  reference  to  the  same  case  Halleck  says: 

They  fejected  the  consideration  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  war,  *  *  * 
nor  did  they  attach  any  importance  to  the  fact  that  the  prince  had  carried  away 
with  him  and  retained  possession  of  the  instruments  containing  the  written  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  debtor  (Halleck's  Int.  Law,  3d  ed.,  chap.  34,  sec.  29;  see  also 
Hall's  Int  Law,  4th  ed.,  p.  588;  Snow's  Cases  in  International  Law,  p.  381). 

If  the  relationship  between  the  bank  and  the  insurgent  organization 
was  that  of  debtor  and  creditor,  and  the  United  States  was  justified  in 
collecting  said  debt,  it  follows  that  the  original  creditor  is  without  the 
right  to  require  payment  a  second  time.  If  by  force  he  compels  the 
surrender  to  him  of  money  or  other  property  upon  a  claim  of  existing 
indebtedness  by  reason  of  this  transaction,  such  use  of  force  is  with- 
out the  sanction  of  laws  and  usages  of  war  as  applied  in  civilized  war- 
fare. It  would  be  plain  plunder.  It  would  be  "the  felonious  and 
forcible  taking  from  the  person  of  another  goods  or  money  to  any 
value  by  violence  or  putting  him  to  fear,"  which  is  the  legal  defini- 
tion of  robbery.  Such  acts  of  outrage  are  the  usual  attendants  upon 
insurrection,  riots,  and  other  lawless  forces.  The  military  forces  of 
the  United  States  are  now  being  used  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 
insurgents  in  the  Philippines  to  perpetrate  outrages  by  force  and 
intimidation.  One  step  in  the  progress  of  this  undertaking  is  to 
prevent  the  insurgents  from  deriving  any  benefit  from  this  fund  of 
$100,000. 

It  may  be  advisable  to  inform  Messrs.  Smith,  Bell  &  Co.  of  this  fact, 
and,  also,  that  said  banking  concern  now  owes  recognition  to  the  sov- 
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ereignty  of  the  United  States  and  obedience  thereto  in  the  Philippines. 
The  owners  should  be  made  to  clearly  understand  that  the  United 
States  requires  them  to  see  to  it  that  the  insurgents  .shall  not  benefit 
from  this  fund.  If  to  comply  with  this  requirement  it  is  necessary  to 
withdraw  their  funds  and  employees  from  localitieDs  infested  by  insur- 
gents, such  withdrawal  must  be  made. 

The  fact  that  this  banking  concern  is  operating  under  an  English 
charter  does  not  relieve  it  from  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  nor  enable  it  to  deal  with  the  insurgents  with  impunity,  nor 
justify  it  in  demanding  indemnity  from  the  United  States  when  its 
dealings  with  the  insurgents  involve  it  in  disaster — ^financial  or  other- 
wise. 

If  the  views  herein  expressed  are  approved  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment it  may  prevent  further  complications  if  the  State  Department 
could  induce  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  to  inform  Messrs. 
Smith,  Bell  &  Co.  that  said  Government  assents  to  the  views  enter- 
tained by  the  United  States  regarding  this  matter.  Messrs.  Smith, 
Bell  &  Co.  are  probably  acting  in  ignorance  of  the  laws  and  usages  of 
war  and  the  comity  of  nations,  but  in  undoubting  faith  that  the 
British  Government  wilh  uphold  them  in  the  exercise  of  rights 
accorded  by  the  usages  of  trade  in  times  of  peace.  The  situation 
under  the  conditions  existing  in  the  Philippines  is  liable  to  create 
international  complications,  which  could  be  obviated  by  a  little  judi- 
cious advice  or  admonition  from  a  source  respected  by  the  intended 
beneficiary. 

Meanwhile  it  might  be  well  to  ask  Major-General  Otis  what,  if 
any,  objection  or  obstacle  prevents  the  seizure  of  the  draft. 


THE  C0HPI8CATI0H  OF  PEIYATE  PBOPEETT  OF  EHEMIE8  IH  WAB. 

[Submitted  February  1, 1901.    Cam  No.  2414,  Diviaion  of  Insalar  Affairs,  War  Department] 

SYNOPSIS. 

1.  When  the  United  States  is  engaged  in  war,  foreign  or  civil,  the  President^  as  chief 

in  command  of  a  belligerent  force,  may  prevent  the  shooting  down  of  the  sol- 
diers of  the  United  States  by  depriving  the  men  who  are  doing  the  shooting  of 
the  means  of  securing  ammunition. 

2.  The  authority  so  to  do  is  derived  from  the  laws  of  war,  and  constitutes  a  bellig- 

erent right,  the  exercise  of  which  is  subject  to  the  discretion  of  that  branch  of 
the  Government  which  is  charged  w^ith  the  conduct  of  belligerent  undertakings. 

3.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  the  President  may  use  all  branches  of 

the  military  establishment,  including  the  several  departments  of  a  military  gov- 
ernment of  territory  subjec^t  to  military  occupation. 
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4.  Should  the  President  desire  to  utilize  the  services  of  the  Federal  courts  of  the 
United  States  in  promoting  this  purpose  or  military  undertaking,  since  these 
courts  derive  their  jurisdiction  from  Congress  and  do  not  constitute  a  part  of  the 
military  establishment,  he  must  secure  from  Congress  the  necessary  action  to 
confer  such  jurisdiction  upon  said  courts. 

6.  The  laws  and  usages  of  war  make  a  distinction  between  enemies'  property  captured 
on  the  sea  and  property  captured  on  land.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  over  property  captured  at  sea  is  held  not  to  attach  to  property 
captured  on  land  in  the  absence  of  Congressional  action. 

6.  If  it  be  necessary  for  Congress  to  confer  authority  before  enemies'  private  prop- 

erty on  land  can  be  confiscated,  such  authority  exists  by  virtue  of  the  provisions 
of  sections  5308  and  5309,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  may  be 
exercised  against  the  insurgents  in  the  Philippines,  provided  the  insurrection 
therein  is  against  "the  Government  of  the  United  States." 

7.  If  confiscation  of  private  property  is  intendeil  as  a  punishment  for  offenses  of  a 

criminal  character  against  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States  it  is 
necessary  for  the  legislative  branch  to  define  the  crime,  prescribe  the  penalty, 
and  confer  the  jurisdiction  to  inflict  such  penalty. 

8.  If  such  confiscation  is  intended  as  a  punishment  for  offenses  against  the  military 

government  of  the  Philippines,  the  legislative  branch  of  that  government  may 
provide  the  necessary  legislation. 

Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  request 
for  a  report  on  the  above-entitled  matter,  and  in  response  thereto  I 
have  the  further  honor  to  submit  the  following: 

The  right  of  confiscation  is  a  sovereign  right.  In  time  of  peace  the 
exercise  of  this  right  is  limited  and  controlled  by  the  domestic  consti- 
tution and  institutions  of  the  Government.  In  time  of  war,  when  the 
right  is  exercised  against  enemies'  property  as  a  war  measure,  such 
right  becomes  a  belligerent  right,  and  as  such  is  not  subject  to  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  domestic  institutions,  but  is  regulated  and  con- 
trolled by  the  laws  and  usages  of  war. 

Under  our  form  of  government  Congress  may  provide  the  ways  and^ 
means  of  exercising  this  right,  as  it  does  an  army  and  navy  to  prose- 
cute a  war,  but  the  use  and  application  of  said  ways  and  means  devolve 
upon  the  Executive  and  those  charged  with  the  conduct  of  military 
operations. 

All  property  within  the  enemy's  territory  is  enemy's  property  and 
subject  to  capture  and  confiscation.  (Young  v.  United  States,  97 
U.  S.,  39.) 

The  same  rules,  relative  to  capture  and  confiscation  of  prop)erty 
apply  to  civil  wars  as  to  wars  between  nations,  for  a  like  necessity 
exists  for  injuring  and  weakening  the  hostile  force.  (Miller  v.  United 
States,  11  Wall.,  308,  313;  The  confiscation  cases,  20  Wall.,  92;  Gay's 
Gold,  13  Wall.  351;  The  Ami/  Warwick,  2  Black  (U.  S.),  636.) 

Confiscation  of  private  property  is  more  easily  justified  in  civil  wars 
than  in  foreign  wars,  for  the  insurgents  in  levying  war  against  the 
government  to  which  they  owe  allegiance  not  only  subject  their  prop- 
erty to  the  hazard  of  that  war,  but  also  are  guilty  of  treason. 
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In  exercising  the  right  to  confiscate  enemies'  property,  modern 
nations  make  a  distinction  between  property  on  the  sea  and  property 
on  land.     The  right  exists  alike  in  both  oases,  but  the  practice  is  to 
refrain  from  confiscating  property  on  land  for  a  period  after  the  con- 
dition of  war  is  found  to  prevail,  while  the  seizure  of  property  at  sea 
is  commenced  as  soon  as  war  is  recognized  or  declared  to  exist.    The 
property  of  citizens  of  many  nations  is  to  be  found  on  the  sea,  and,  as 
the  soa  is  a  common  highway,  no  presumption  of  hostility  results  from 
the  property  being  there,  such  as  results  from  its  being  in  hostile  terri- 
tory; therefore  prize  courts  are  established  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  liability  to  confiscation  of  captures  at  sea.     The  jurisdiction 
and  procedure  of  these  courts  are  fixed  by  statute  and  common  law, 
and  continue  through  times  of  peace  as  well  as  times  of  war.     Being 
specially  provided  to  deal  with  property  captured  at  sea,  this  jurisdic- 
tion is  held  not  to  attac*h  to  property  seized  on  land.     The  courts  of 
the  United  States  are  dependent  upon  Congress  for  their  jurisdiction; 
therefore,  in  order  that  the  courts  of  the  United  States  may  entertain 
proceedings  regarding  confiscation  of  propi^rty  seized  on  land,  it  is 
necessary  for  Congress  to  confer  authority   therefor.     (Brown  v. 
United  States,  8  Cranch,  110.) 

Confiscation  by  court  procedure  is  not  the  only  means  by  which  a 
belligerent  nation  may  dispose  of  enemy's  property,  for  the  purpose 
of  weakening  that  enemy  or  strengthening  itself.  Under  the  laws  and 
usages  of  war  all  property  situated  in  enemy's  territory  is  presumed 
to  be  tainted  with  hostility  and  liable  to  confiscation,  therefore  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  that  question  judicially  determined,  as  is  done 
when  property  is  captured  at  sea. 

The  final  purpose  of  court  proceedings  in  confi^scation  is  to  pass  the 
title  of  the  property  to  the  capturing  nation,  and  thereby  enable  it  to 
convey  the  title  to  others.  Under  the  laws  and  usages  of  war  title  to 
personal  property  passes  with  possession,  and  therefore  title  to  such 
property  passes  to  the  captors  when  the  capture  is  made  complete  and 
his  possession  becomes  firmly  fixed.  It  is  well  understood  that  cap- 
ture passes  the  title  to  such  property  as  arms,  ammunition,  and  other 
munitions  of  warfare,  or  to  property,  public  or  private,  of  such  char- 
acter as  may  assist  the  enemy  in  promoting  his  undertakings. 

Belligerent  nations  do  not  resort  to  court  procedure  to  exercise  the 
rights  of  impressment  of  property,  reprisal,  or  the  enforcement  of 
military  contribution.  Yet  the  exercise  of  these  rights  constitutes 
confiscation,  and  the  title  to  the  property  seized  passes  to  the  captor 
upon  the  capture  being  completed. 

The  rule  as  to  real  property  is  different.     When  the  proprietary 
interests  in  real  property  l)elong  to  the  public  or  belligerent  sover 
eignty,  the  title  passes  to  the  capturing  belligerent  and  remains  there 
during  the  period  it  is  occupied  (actually  or  constructively)  by  the 
aiptor.     If  such  occupancy  becomes  permanent,  the  title  is  permanent 
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Under  the  laws  and  usages  of  modern  warfare,  when  the  tide  to 
real  property  is  in  a  private  individual  the  title  does  not  pass  by  cap- 
ture or  hostile  occupation  of  the  territory.  Such  occupation,  how- 
ever, gives  the  occupying  belligerent  the  right  to  confiscate  real  estate 
which  is  the  subject  of  private  ownership.  This  right  is  seldom  exer- 
cised. Whether  it  is  exercised  or  not  usually  depends  upon  the 
individual  owners.  If  they  persist  in  defying  the  new  sovereignty, 
or  refuse  obedience  to  the  military  government  instituted  pursuant  to 
the  laws  of  military  occupation,  or  wantonly  violate  others  of  the  laws 
of  war,  or  continue  in  unauthorized  efforts  to  prevent  the  advent  of 
peace,  then  recourse  is  had  to  confiscation  of  their  lands  and  goods  as 
a  military  measure  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  of  all  military 
measures — to  compel  peace. 

Such  confiscation  may  be — 

1.  A  military  measure  to  deprive  such  enemy  of  means  which  he  is 
using  or  is  likely  to  use  in  opposition  to  the  purposes  and  objects  of 
the  endeavors  in  which  the  belligerent  making  the  confiscation  is 
engaged. 

2.  A  punishment  for  an  overt  act  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war, 
the  laws  of  the  military  government  of  the  territory,  or  the  sover- 
eignty to  which  the  territory  is  subject. 

In  order  to  justify  such  confiscation  it  is  necessary  to  establish  cer- 
tain facts  relating  to  the  individual  andHhe  use  of  the  property  which 
is  being  made,  contemplated,  or  probable.  This  produces  a  situation 
analogous  to  that  of  property  captured  at  sea.  It  may  or  may  not  be 
liable  to  confiscation,  and  the  question  is  a  proper  one  to  refer  to  a 
tribunal  which  may  exercise  judicial  powers  in  investigation  and 
determination. 

When  the  United  States  is  engaged  in  a  war,  which  branch  of  the 
Government  is  authorized  to  declare  the  will  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  regarding  the  confiscation  of  private  property  of  the 
enemy,  prescribe  the  rules  therefor,  and  means  for  their  enforcement? 

Undoubtedly  Congress  may  exercise  this  authority,  for  the  Consti- 
tution grants  to  Congress  the  right  "to  define  and  punish  *  *  ♦ 
offenses  against  the  law  of  nations,"  and  '*to  *  *  *  make  rules 
concerning  captures  on  land  and  water;"  also  "to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  forego- 
ing powers  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  in  any  department  thereof." 
(Section  8,  article  1.) 

During  the  civil  war  Congress  exercised  this  authority  and  passed 
two  acts,  entitled  as  follows: 

An  act  to  confiscate  property  used  for  insurrectionary  purposes.  (App.  Aug.  6, 
1861.     12  U.  S.  Stat,  at  Large,  319. ) 

An  act  to  suppreas  insurrection,  to  punish  treason  and  rebellion,  to  seize  and  con- 
fiscate the  property  of  rebels,  and  for  other  purposes.  (App.  Aug.  6,  1861.  12  U.  S. 
Stat  at  Large,  589.) 
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These  acts  were  held  to  be  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the  war  power 
and  constitutional.     (Miller  v.  United  States,  11  Wall.,  294.) 

The  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War  is  directed  to  the  fact  that 
the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  August  6,  1861,  are  continuing  in 
effect,  are  not  confined  to  the  geographical  area  designated  as  the 
United  States,  and  are  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  an  exer- 
cise of  the  war  powers  of  this  Government,  powers  which  extend  to 
and  are  exercised  in  any  and  every  country  wherein  the  United  States 
becomes  involved  in  war.  The  provisions  of  said  act  were  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  wherein  it  is  pro- 
vided as  follows: 

Sbc.  530S.  Whenever  during  any  insurrection  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  after  the  President  shall  have  declared  hy  proclamation  that  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  are  opposed,  and  the  execution  thereof  obstructed,  by  combina- 
tions too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings, 
or  by  the  power  vesteil  in  the  marshals  by  law,  any  person,  or  his  agent,  attorney, 
or  employee,  purchases  or  acquires,  sells  or  gives,  any  property  of  whatsoever  kind 
or  description,  with  intent  to  use  or  employ  the  same,  or  suffers  the  same  to  be  used 
or  employed  in  aiding,  abetting,  or  promoting  such  insurrection  or  resistance  to  the 
law^s,  or  any  person  engaged  therein;  or  being  the  owner  of  any  such  property, 
knowingly  uses  or  employs,  or  consents  to  such  use  or  employment  of  the  same,  all 
such  property  shall  l)e  lawful  subject  of  prize  and  capture  wherever  found;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  (^iise  the  same  to  be  seized,  confiscated,  and 
condemned. 

Sec.  5309.  Such  prizes  and  capture  shall  be  condemned  in  the  district  or  circuit 
court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  of  the  amount,  or  in  admiralty  in  any 
district  in  which  the  same  (mav)  be  seized,  or  into  which  they  may  be  taken  and 
proceedings  first  instituted. 

The  original  act  provided: 

That  if,  during  the  present  or  any  future  insurrection  against  the  Grovemment  of 
of  the  United  States,  etc.     (12  Stat.  L.,  319. ) 

If  the  insurrection  in  the  Philippines  is  held  to  be  an  *' insurrection 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,"  it  would  appear  that 
Congress  has  already  declared  the  will  of  the  sovereignty  of  this 
nation  and  declared  for  the  confiscation  of  the  private  property  of  the 
insurgents,  and  that  proceedings  in  regard  thereto  were  to  be  con- 
ducted in  admiralty.  If  there  are  courts  in  the  Philippines  exercising 
admiralty  jurisdiction,  may  they  not  also  exercise  jurisdiction  in  confis- 
cation matters?  If  there  are  no  courts  in  the  Philippines  exercising 
jurisdiction  in  admiralty,  may  not  the  jurisdiction  be  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  Commission  by  the  exercise  of  legislative  powers?  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  sustained  the  jurisdiction  in 
admiralty  conferred  upon  the  Territorial  courts  of  Florida  by  the 
Territorial  legislature.     (American  Ins.  Co.  t\  Canter,  1  Pet.,  511.) 

If  this  view  is  accepted,  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  said 
provisions  become  operative  ''after  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  declared  by  proclamation  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
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are  opposed,  and  the  execution  thereof  obstructed,  by  combinations 
too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial 
proceedings."    It  is  the  ^^laws'^^  not  the  statutes  of  the  United  States 
that  that  are  to  be  declared  ''  opposed." 
The  authorities  establish  (in  the  judgment  of  the  writer): 

1.  That  the  right  to  confiscate  private  property,  as  a  military  measure  intended  to 
promote  the  purposes  of  a  war,  is  derived  from  the  laws  of  war.  The  right  is  not 
conferred  by  legislation,  but  its  exercise  may  be  regulated  thereby.  (Smith  v.  Bra- 
zleton,  1  Heisk.  (Tenn.),  59-61;  Mrs.  Alexander's  CJotton,  2  Wall.,  419,  420;  The 
Prize  Gases,  2  Black,  671;  Brown  v.  United  States,  8  Cranch,  122,  123,  149-151,  154; 
Planters'  Bank  v.  Union  Bank,  16  Wall.,  483;  Gray  Jacket,  5  Wall.,  369;  Sprott  v. 
United  States,  20  id.,  469;  Lamar  r.  Browne,  92  U.  S.,  187.) 

2.  Where  judicial  proceedings  are  had  to  complete  the  transfer  of  title  and  provide 
a  record  thereof,  such  proceedings  are  m  reniy  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  person 
of  the  proprietor  should  be  in  the  custody  of  the  court.  (The  Confiscation  Cases,  20 
Wall.,  93, 104;  Miller  r.  United  States,  11  Wall.,  268.) 

3.  A  confiscation  of  private  property  intended  to  prevent  the  use  of  said  property 
by  the  enemy  as  munition  of  war  is  an  exercise  of  the  war  power  of  the  nation  made 
to  protect  and  promote  its  belligerent  rights.  (Young  v.  United  States,  97  U.  S.,  39; 
Miller  v.  United  States,  11  Wall.,  268.) 

4.  A  confiscation  of  private  property  belonging  to  an  insurgent,  as  a  punishment 
for  treason,  is  an  exercise  of  the  municipal  power  of  the  nation,  made  to  protect  and 
promote  its  sovereign  rights.     ( Ibid. ) 

5.  While  engaged  in  suppressing  an  insurrection,  the  United  States  may  exercise 
the  war  powers  and  the  sovereign  powers  of  a  nation.     (Ibid. ) 

When  confiscation  of  property  is  intended  as  a  punishment  for  crime, 
it  is  doubtless  necessary  for  the  legislative  branch  to  authorize  such 
punishment,  for  in  the  United  States  crimes  and  their  penalties  orig- 
inate in  statutes.  Such  is  not  the  case  when  the  war  powers  of  the 
nation  are  called  into  action.  A  failure  to  observe  this  distinction  has 
produced  a  theory  that  the  right  to  confiscate  private  property  of  the 
enemy  must  be  conferred  upon  the  military  authorities  by  the  political 
branch  of  the  Government,  when  in  fact  it  is  derived  from  that  branch 
of  international  law  known  as  the  laws  and  usages  of  war.  It  is  the 
right  to  utilize  the  courts  in  confiscation  matters  that  is  conferred  by 
the  political  branch. 

So  high  an  authority  as  the  American  and  English  Encyclopaedia  of 
Law  failed  to  observe  this  distinction,  and  in  its  first  edition  laid  down 
the  rule  as  follows: 

The  power  to  decide  whether  enemy  property  seized  upon  land  shall  be  confiscatied 
or  not  in  any  war  waged  by  the  United  States  is  a  political  one,  and  Congress  must 
decide  the  question  in  any  such  war.  (Vol.  11,  p.  459,  1st  ed.,  title:  International 
Law.) 

This  language  is  omitted  from  the  discussion  of  International  Law 
in  the  second  edition,  and  therein  it  is  stated: 

It  was  decided  by  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  that 
property  found  in  the  United  States  at  the  outbreak  of  a  war  with  the  country  to 
which  the  owners  of  the  property  belonged  was  subject  to  confiscation,  but  that  the 
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exercise  of  this  right  was  a  matter  for  the  legislative  department,  and  in  the  absence 
of  an  act  of  Congress  providing  for  such  confiscation  the  property  could  not  be  judi- 
cially condemnedt  a  mere  declaration  of  war  not  being  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  (Vol. 
16,  p.  1152. ) 

In  Young  v.  United  States  (97  U.  S.,  39)  the  court  say  (p.  58): 

It  is  equally  beyond  doubt  that  during  the  war  cotton  found  within  the  Con- 
federate territory,  though  the  private  property  of  noncombatants,  was  a  legitimate 
subject  of  capture  by  the  national  forces.  We  have  many  times  so  decided  w  ithout 
dissent  The  axUhority  for  the  capture  was  not  derived  from  any  particular  ad  of  Oongress, 
but  from  the  character  of  the  property,  it  being  "potentially  an  auxiliary"  of  the 
enemy  and  constituting  a  means  by  which  they  hoped  and  expected  to  perpetuate 
their  power. 

The  court  further  say  (p.  67): 

Property  captured  during  the  war  was  not  taken  by  way  of  punishment  for  the 
treason  of  the  owner  any  more  than  the  life  of  a  soldier,  slain  in  battle,  was  taken  to 
punish  him.  He  was  killed  because  engaged  in  war  and  exposed  to  its  dangers.  8o 
property  was  captured  because  it  had  become  involved  in  the  war,  and  its  removal 
from  the  enemy  was  necessary  in  order  to  lessen  their  warlike  power. 

Lincoln's  famous  question  to  those  who  complained  of  the  arrest  of 
Vallandigham  presents  the  justifying  principle.  As  applied  to  the 
situation  in  the  Philippines,  the  question  is:  May  not  the  President,  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  prevent  the  shooting 
down  of  American  soldiers  by  depriving  the  men  who  are  doing  the 
shooting  of  the  means  of  securing  ammunition  ? 

IL 

In  the  absence  of  legislation  by  Congress  providing  therefor,  may 
the  military  government  in  the  Philippines  provide  for  the  confisca- 
tion of  property  found  on  land  in  said  archipelago,  when  the  property 
is  owned  by  individual  insurgents,  and  authorize  the  courts  of  the 
islands  to  conduct  proceedings  in  condemnation? 

If  the  confiscation  is  intended  to  be  a  punishment  for  treason  against 
the  Federal  Gavetmnumt  of  the  United  States,  it  is  undoubtedly  neces- 
sary for  Congress  to  impose  it. 

If  the  confiscation  is  intended  as  a  punishment  for  resisting  the  law- 
ful authority  of  the  military  government  of  the  Philippines,  that  gov- 
ernment has  the  right  to  inflict  it  and  may  use  its  courts  for  that 
purpose. 

This  question  arose  during  the  existence  of  the  military  government 
in  New  Mexico. 

The  conquest  of  New  Mexico  by  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  was  accomplished  by  the  campaign  of  1846.  In  compliance 
with  instructions  given  by  the  President,  the  oflScer  in  command,  Gen- 
eral Kearny,  organized  a  civil  government  for  the  occupied  territory 
and  filled  the  executive  and  judicial  offices  by  appointment.     In  Decern- 
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ber,  1846,  the  native  inhabitants  organized  a  conspinw^y  to  overthrow 
the  United  States  authority  in  New  Mexico.  On  the  night  of  January 
15,  1847,  the  insurgents  began  hostilities  and  succeeded  in  killing  the 
governor  and  a  number  of  others — officials  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  insurrection  became  general,  and  the  declared  purpose 
was  to  kill  all  the  Americans  and  those  Mexicans  who  had  accepted 
office  under  the  American  Government.  The  insurrection  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  and  a  number  of 
the  insurgents  captured,  and  by  the  latter  part  of  1847  comparative 
safety  was  secured  and  maintained  by  stationing  troops  at  various 
points.  Of  the  insurgent  prisoners,  fifteen  or  twenty,  perhaps  more, 
were  tried  by  courts-martial,  sentenced  to  death,  and  executed.  The 
others  were  turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities  of  the  military  gov- 
ernment for  trial  in  the  civil  courts.  A  grand  jury  indicted  four  of 
them  for  the  offense  of  treason  against  the  United  States.  One  was 
tried  by  a  jury  and  convicted.  The  prisoner  challenged  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  civil  court  and  assailed  the  indictment  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  nor  bound  to  yield  allegiance 
to  that  Government.  Strong  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  in  his 
behalf,  and  the  district  attorney,  Mr.  Blair,  referred  the  matter  to 
Washington  for  instruction.  He  addressed  his  communication  to  Hon. 
John  Y.  Mason,  then  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States.  Said 
letter  was  as  follows: 

Santa  Fb,  April  1,  1847. 

Sib:  You  will  doubtless  have  received  before  this  reaches  you  the  particulars  of 
the  late  insurrection  in  the  northern  district  of  this  territory  through  the  public 
prints. 

Of  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  suppression  of  that  rebellion  one  of  the  leaders  was 
executed  under  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  the  remainder  were  turned  over  for  trial 
to  the  civil  authorities  on  the  charge  of  tre?.son  against  the  United  States. 

At  a  term  of  the  United  States  district  court  for  this  territory,  held  at  this  capital 
in  March  last,  four  conspicuous  persons  in  the  late  rebellion  were  indicted  for  treason 
by  the  grand  jury;  three  put  upon  their  trial,  one  of  whom  was  found  guilty  and 
sentenced  by  the  court,  one  dischaigeii  under  a  nolle  prosequi,  and  two  obtained 
continuance  to  the  adjourned  term  of  the  court  in  May  next.  Some  twenty-five 
prisoners  were  discharged,  the  grand  jury  not  finding  sufficient  evidence  to  indict 
them  for  treason. 

About  fifty  prisoners  are  confined  at  Taos,  in  the  northern  district,  awaiting  trial 
at  the  term  of  the  court  commencing  on  the  5th  instant,  at  which  time  both  the  circuit 
court  for  that  county  and  the  United  States  district  court  will  l)e  in  session. 

A  number  of  the  prisoners  can  be  identified  as  active  participants  in  the  massacre 
of  the  late  Governor  Bent  and  others;  these  it  is  the  intention  to  prosetmte  before 
the  circuit  court;  but  many  others,  who  were  active  in  the  planning  and  exciting  the 
late  insurrection,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  prosecute  for  treason  against  the  United 
States. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  lay  these  particulars  before  you,  in  order  that  I  may 
understandingly  ask  your  counsel  and  advice,  which  I  have  had  a  great  desire  to 
obtain  before  entering  upon  these  prosecutions,  but  the  want  of  opportunity  to  com- 
municate with  you  did  not  permit  it. 

You  are  doubtless  fully  aware  of  the  manner  and  form  in  which  Brigadier-General 
Kearny  declared  New  Mexico  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  its  inhabiunts 
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citizenB,  Bubject  to  her  lawe  and  liable  to  penalty  for  their  infraction  in  like  manner 
as  citizens  of  any  other  Territory  of  the  United  States.  By  the  authority  in  him 
vested  he  established  a  civil  government,  a  superior  court,  with  jurisdiction  as  a 
United  States  district  court  In  this  last-named  court  I,  by  appointment,  act  as 
United  States  district  attorney,  and  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  prosecute  all  acts  of  treason 
committed  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  territory,  holding  them  responsible  for  all  their 
acts  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

In  nearly  all  the  cases  tried  the  counsel  for  the  defense  have  entered  pleas  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  which  the  court  overruled,  and  in  the  case  of  Trujillo,  who 
was  c^onvicted,  the  defense  plead  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  before  the  jury,  declar- 
ing it  to  be  unconstitutional  to  try  any  native  inhabitant  of  New  Mexico  for  the 
crime  of  treason  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States  until  by  actual  treaty 
with  Mexico  he  became  a  citizen.  The  court  ruled  out  any  consideration  of  this 
point  by  the  jury,  leaving  it  only  the  evidence  and  the  facts  upon  which  to  make  its 
verdict.  Considering  that  as  constituted,  the  court  was  bound  by  its  oath  to  view 
all  the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  to  execute 
the  laws  in  regard  to  them  a^  such,  leaving  the  responsibility  of  the  question  of  its 
constitutionality  to  fall  back  upon  the  power  which  constituted  it. 

I  am  anxious  to  receive  your  counsel  and  advice  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  in 
regard  to  all  the  matters  above  referred  to. 

Mails  for  this  place  will  no  doubt  leave  Fort  Leavenworth  regularly  hereafter,  and 
I  trust  you  will  oblige  me  by  replying  to  this  by  the  first  opportunity. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Frank  P.  Blaib. 

Hon.  John  Y.  Mason, 

Attorney- General  of  the  United  States. 

The  Attorney-General  referred  the  matter  to  the  War  Department 
Hon.  W.  L.  Marcy  was  then  Secretary  of  War,  and  he  addressed  his 
communications  relating  to  the  matter  to  Col.  Sterling  Price,  in  com- 
mand of  the  United  States  forces  in  New  Mexico.  From  these  com- 
munications the  following  passages  are  quoted: 

War  Dbpartmbnt,  June  11,  1847. 

Sir: 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  President  has  yet  received  the  petition  for  the  pardon  of 
Antonio  Maria  Trujillo,  but  I  have  conversed  with  him,  and  am  now  enabled  to 
present  his  views  on  that  subject. 

The  temporary  rivil  government  in  New  Mexico  results  from  the  conquest  of  the 
country.  It  does  not  derive  its  existence  directly  from  the  laws  of  Congress  or  the 
Conntitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  President  can  not,  in  any  other  character 
than  that  of  Commander  in  Chief,  exercise  any  control  over  it.  It  was  first  estab- 
lished in  New  Mexico  by  the  oflScer  at  the  head  of  the  military  force  sent  to  conquer 
that  country  under  general  instructions  contained  in  the  communication  from  this 
Department  of  the  3d  of  June,  1846.  Beyond  such  general  instructions  the  Presi- 
dent has  declined  to  interfere  with  the  management  of  the  civil  affairs  of  this  terri- 
tory. The  lowers  and  authority  possessed  by  General  Keaniy  when  in  New  Mexico 
were  devolve<i  on  you  as  the  senior  military  ofiicer  on  his  departure  from  that  coun- 
try. They  are  ample  in  relation  to  all  matters  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the 
President  in  the  communication  of  the  acting  governor,  Vigil,  dated  23d  March  last, 
and  to  you  as  the  senior  military  oflScer,  or  to  whosoever  is  such  officer,  he  will  leave 
such  matters  without  positive  or  special  direction.     Your  better  knowledge  of  all  the 
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facts  and  circumstances  will  doubtless  enable  you  to  take  a  wise  and  prudent  course 
in  regard  to  them. 

The  insurrection  in  that  department  called  for  energy  of  action  and  severe  treat- 
ment of  the  guilty.  It  was  but  justice  that  the  offenders  should  be  punished.  The 
safety  of  our  troops  and  the  security  of  our  possessions  required  it.  Beyond  what 
was  necessary  to  these  ends  it  is  presumed  you  have  not  gone,  and  the  President  sin- 
cerely hopes  that  the  life  of  Antonio  Maria  Trujillo  may  be  spared  without  disre- 
garding them.    With  this  suggestion  he  leaves  the  case  of  Trujillo  to  your  disposal, 

as  he  does  all  others  yet  under  consideration. 

******  * 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  W.  L.  Mabcy, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Col.  Sterling  Price, 

Or  officer  Commanding  U.  S.  Forces  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 


War  Department, 
WMhingtoUf  June  £6^  1847. 

Sir: 

******* 

The  foundation  of  the  civil  government  in  New  Mexico  is  not  derived  directly 
from  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but  rests  upon  the  rights 
acquired  by  conquest.  I  call  your  jxarticular  attention  to  the  fourth  paragraph  of 
my  letter  of  the  11th  of  June  as  containing  the  principles  on  which  the  tempo- 
rary government  at  New  Mexico  does  or  should  rest.  The  territory  conquered  by 
our  arms  does  not  become  by  the  mere  act  of  conquest  a  permanent  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  inhabitants  of  such  territory  are  not,  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
term,  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  on  the  establishment 
of  a  temporary  civil  government  in  a  conquered  country  the  inhabitants  owe  obedi- 
ence to  it  and  are  bound  by  the  laws  which  may  be  adopted.  They  may  be  tried 
and  punished  for  offenses.  Those  in  New  Mexico  who  in  the  late  insurrection  were 
guilty  of  murder  or  instigated  others  to  that  crime  were  liable  to  be  punished  for 
these  acts  either  by  the  civil  or  military  authority;  but  it  is  not  the  proper  use  of 
legal  terms  to  say  that  their  offense  was  treason  committed  against  the  United  States, 
for  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  the  Government  under  our  Constitu- 
tion it  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  they  owed  allegiance.  It  appears  by  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Blair,  to  which  I  have  referred,  that  those  engaged  in  the  insurrection 
have  been  proceeded  against  as  traitors  against  the  United  States.  In  this  respect  I 
think  there  was  error,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  designation  of  the  offense.  Their 
offense  was  against  th6  temporary  civil  government  of  New  Mexico  and  the  laws 
provided  for  it,  which  that  government  had  the  right,  and,  indeed,  was  bound  to 
see  executed. 

On  two  former  occasions  I  have  addressed  you  in  regard  to  Trujillo,  who  has  been 
convicted  of  participating  in  the  insurrection  and  the  execution  of  his  sentence  sus- 
pended, and  made  known  the  decided  wishes  of  the  President  that  his  punishment 
should  be  remitted. 

Firmness  may  under  some  circumstances  be  required  as  an  element  of  security  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  other  persons  in  countries  conquered  by  our  arms. 
\Vhen  such  is  the  case,  it  should  be  unshrinkingly  exercised;  but  when  a  merciful 
course  can  be  safely  indulged  it  is  strongly  commended  as  promising  in  the  end  the 
beet  results.  Such  a  course  is  prompted  y)y  the  Ijetter  feelings  of  our  nature,  and,  on 
the  ordinary  principles  of  human  action,  can  not  fail  to  promote  quiet,  security,  and 
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oonciliation.     I  would  therefore  8ag^e«t  that  this  coone  be  adopted  in  all  the  othtf 
cases  Dot  linallr  diBpoeed  of  bo  far  ae  considerations  of  nfety  will  allow. 

Very  respectftillT,  yottr  obedient  eeirant,  W.  L.  Makct, 

Seerttary  of  War. 
Col.  SrrausG  Pbice, 

('omrnanding  VniUii  SUiU*  Forcrt,  Santa  Ft,  .V.  Mex. 

For  the  reason!^  stated  in  the  foregoing  correspondence  the  Presi- 
dent det^'lined  to  exercise  the  power  to  pardon  rested  in  him  as  Chief 
Civil  Magistrate  of  the  United  States,  but  as  Commander  in  Cliief  of 
the  Armv  authorized  the  military  governor  to  use  his  discretion  in  the 
matter,  and  the  prisoner  was  pardoned  by  the  governor. 

The  events  resulting  from  this  insurrection  did  not  escape  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress.  That  body  on  July  10,  1848,  passed  a  rej*olutioD 
calling  upon  the  President  for  information  in  regard  to  the  existence 
of  civil  governments  in  New  Mexico  and  California,  their  form  and 
character,  by  whom  instituted  and  by  what  authority,  and  how  they 
were  maintained  and  supported;  also  whether  any  persons  had  been 
tried  and  condemned  for  "  treason  f^inst  the  United  States  "  in  New 
Mexico, 

President  Polk  replied  to  said  resolution  by  message  (dated  July  17) 
received  July  24,  1848,  in  which  he  discusses  the  character  of  military 
government,  taking  the  position  that  such  a  government  may  exercise 
the  "fullest  rights  of  sovereignty,"  With  said  message  he  trans- 
mitted the  correspondence  above  referred  to,  and  also  a  letter  received 
by  him  from  the  Secretary  of  War.  In  this  messf^  President  Polk 
said: 

The  lem|Kir»ry  Kovemnienia  authoriied  were  instituted  by  virtue  of  the  rights  <rf 
war.  The  power  to  declare  war  ajiainst  a  foreign  country,  and  to  prosecute  it  accord- 
ing to  the  general  laws  of  war  as  esnctioned  by  civilized  natjone,  it  will  not  be 
questioned,  exists  under  our  Constituliiin.  When  Congrees  baa  declared  that  war 
exist*  with  a  foreign  nation,  "the  general  laws  of  war  apply  to  our  situation,"  and  it 
becomesthedulyof  the  President,  as  the  eonstitntional  "Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  Statm,"  to  proee<-ute  it 

In  pnnwcuting  a  foreign  war  thus  duly  declared  by  Congrefe  we  have  the  right  by 
"conquest  and  military  iicrupation "  to  acquire  poaaeseion  of  the  territories  of  the 
enemy,  and,  .luring  the  war,  to  "exercise  the  fullest  rights  of  sovereignty  over  it." 
The  sovereignty  of  the  enemy  is  in  such  case  "  suspended, "  and  his  laws  can  "  no  longer 
be  rightfully  enforced"  over  the  conquered  territory  "or  be  obligatory  npon  the 
inhabitaiitw  who  n-main  and  submit  to  the  conqueror.  By  the  surrender  the  inhab- 
''■'  ''"iporary  alliance"  to  the  conqueror,  and  are  "bound  by  snch 

"''  Isas"  he  may  choose  to  recognize  and  impose.      "From  the  nature 

rj."     '  "rlawscould  be  obligatory  upon  them,  for  where  there  is  no  pio- 

tecH.iii.ir  ;ill.  L.-MI1I*,  or  sovereignty  there  can  be  no  claim  to  obedience."  Th«e 
"  ^r"-*'"*''''"^''^^'  principle,  of  the  laws  of  war  as  recognized  and  practiced  by 
iKci  iiutioiis,  and  they  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of 
OUT  own  TO.Hitry,  ^^ 
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The  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  accompanied  the  Pres- 
ident's message,  was  as  follows: 

War  Department,  Washington,  July  19,  1848, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  direction  to  be  furnished  with  such  information  as 
may  be  in  this  Department,  to  enable  you  to  answer  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  10th  instant,  in  relation  to  the  civil  governments  in  New  Mex- 
ico and  California;  to  the  appointment  of  civil  officers  therein  and  the  payment  of 
their  salaries;  to  trials  for  treason  against  the  United  States  in  New  Mexico,  etc., 
I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  documents  from  this  Department  which  accom- 
panied your  message  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  22d  of  December,  1S46, 
in  reply  to  a  request  by  that  body  for  information  'Mn  relation  to  the  establish- 
ment or  organization  of  civil  government  in  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  Mex- 
ico, which  has  been  or  might  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the 
United  States/'  contain  all  the  orders  and  directions  which  had  been  issued  by  the 
War  Department  previous  to  that  time  and  all  the  information  then  known  here  in 
regard  to  the  form  and  character  of  the  governments  established  in  New  Mexico  and 
California,  the  authority  by  which  they  were  established,  and  the  appointment  of 
civil  officers  therein. 

The  documents  which  accompany  this  communication  contain  all  the  information 
on  the  same  subjects  subsequently  received  at  this  Department,  as  well  as  all  the 
orders  and  instructions  issued  from  it  since  the  date  of  that  message. 

The  governments  in  New  Mexico  and  California  resulted  from  the  conquest  and 
military  occupation  of  these  territories,  and  were  established  by  the  military  officer 
in  chief  command.  They  have  been  continued  by  the  same  authority,  and  whatever 
changes  may  have  occurred  in  the  office  of  governor  have  been  generally  made  by 
the  commanding  military  officer,  without  special  instructions  from  this  Department. 
In  respect  to  California,  instructions  were  given  to  General  Kearny  to  proceed  from 
New  Mexico  to  that  territory,  and,  on  his  arrival,  to  hold  it  and  exercise,  as  far  as 
was  necessary,  civil  functions  therein.  Col.  R.  B.  Mason,  of  the  First  R^ment  of 
Dragoons,  was  afterwards  sent  to  take  chief  military  command  of  that  territory  when- 
ever General  Kearny,  who  had  leave  to  return  to  the  United  States,  should  withdraw 
from  it;  and,  as  an  incident  of  such  command,  to  exercise  the  duties  of  temporary 
civil  governor,  or  make  proper  arrangements  for  civil  government  therein. 

It  appears,  by  the  accompanying  papers,  that  Charles  Bent,  who  had  been  appointed 
civil  governor  of  New  Mexico  by  General  Kearny,  was  murdered  in  an  insurrection 
which  took  place  in  January,  1847,  and  the  office  of  governor,  by  that  event,  was 
devolved  on  Doniciano  Vigil,  who  was  secretary  of  state  under  Governor  Bent. 

The  appointment  not  only  of  governor  but  of  all  the  other  civil  functionaries  was 
left  to  the  military  authority,  which  held  the  country  as  a  conquest  from  the  enemy. 
There  is  no  other  information  in  this  Department  in  relation  to  the  changes  in  the 
civil  officers  of  either  New  Mexico  or  California  than  such  as  is  contained  in  the 
documents  which  accompany  this  communication. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  expenses  of  the  civil  government  in  both  of  these  terri- 
tories have  been  defrayed  by  revenues  raised  within  the  same.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  documents  in  the  Department,  nor  have  I  information  from  any  other  source,  to 
show  that  the  salaries  of  officers  of  the  civil  government  in  either  have  been  paid 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States;  or  that  any  money  has  been  drawn  there- 
from to  defray  any  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  civil  government  established  in  them. 

It  appears,  by  the  accompanying  documents,  that  early  in  January,  1847,  there  was 
an  insurrection  in  New  Mexico,  confined  to  that  part  of  it  which  lies  east  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  many  murders,  mostly  of  American  citizens,  were  perpetrated.  By  the 
energetic  conduct  of  our  military  force  it  was  suppressed;  not,  however,  until  after 
considerable  loss  of  life  on  both  sides.    Some  of  the  instigators  of  it,  taken  in  arms, 
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were  executed  by  the  military  authority;  and  others,  deeply  implicated  in  the  Crimea 
committed,  were  turned  over  for  trial  to  a  civil  tribunal  called  a  "district  court ol 
the  United  States."  They  were,  in  form,  charged  with  treason  against  the  United 
States,  condemned,  and  some  of  them  executed.  In  April,  1847,  the  person  acting 
as  district  attorney  on  their  trial  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
Unitetl  States  (a  copy  of  which  is  among  the  documents  appended  hereto),  but  it 
was  not  received  until  the  latter  part  of  May  or  the  first  of  June  of  that  year.  By 
this  letter,  it  appears  that  objections  were  made  at  the  trials,  by  the  accused,  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court.  It  was  urged  by  them  that  being  citizens  of  Mexico 
before  the  conquest  of  the  territory  they  did  not  become  thereby  citizens  of,  and 
consequently  could  not  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  treason  against  the  United  States. 
These  objections  were  overruled,  the  trials  proceeded  and  resulted  in  the  conviction 
and  execution  of  several  of  the  accused. 

This  letter  was  referred  to  this  Department  by  the  Attorney-General,  with  a  sug- 
gestion that  he  would  give  an  official  opinion  upon  the  questions  presented,  if,  as  is 
the  legal  course,  it  should  be  requested,  but  the  error  in  the  designation  of  the  offense 
was  too  clear  to  admit  of  doubt,  and  it  is  only  in  cases  of  doubt  that  resort  can  be 
had  to  the  Attorney-General  for  his  opinion.  On  the  26th  of  June,  1847,  I  wrote  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  Santa  Fe  a  letter  (a  copy  of  which  accompanies  this  com- 
munication), in  which  the  incorrect  description  of  the  crime  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  court  is  pointed  out.  It  is  therein  stated  that  **  the  territory  conquered  by  oar 
arms  does  not  become,  by  the  mere  act  of  conquest,  a  permanent  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  inhabitants  of  such  territory  are  not,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  term, 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that,  on  the  establishment  of  a 
temporary  civil  government  in  a  conquered  country,  the  inhabitants  owe  obedience 
to  it,  and  are  bound  by  the  laws  which  may  be  adopted;  they  may  be  tried  and 
punished  for  offenses.  Those  in  New  Mexico,  who  in  the  late  insurrection  were 
guilty  of  murder,  or  instigated  others  to  that  crime,  were  liable  to  be  punished  for 
these  acts  either  by  the  civil  or  military  authority,  but  it  is  not  the  proper  use  of 
legal  terms  to  say  that  their  offenses  was  treason  committed  against  the  United 
States.  For  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States — as  the  Government  under  our 
Constitution — it  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  they  owed  allegiance.  It  appears  by 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Blair,  to  which  I  have  referred,  that  those  engaged  in  the  insurrection 
have  been  proceeded  against  as  traitors  to  the  United  States.  In  this  respect  I  think 
there  was  error,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  designation  of  the  offense.  Their  offense  was 
against  the  temporary  civil  government  of  New  Mexico  and  the  laws  provided  for  it, 
which  that  government  had  the  right  and,  indeed,  was  bound  to  see  executed." 

No  copy  or  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court  on  these  trials  for  treason  has 

been  received  at  this  Department. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  War, 
To  the  President. 

( House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  70,  first  session  Thirtieth  C^ongress.  War  Dept.  Gong.  Doc 
521.) 

The  situation  in  New  Mexico  at  that  time  was  as  follows:  The  mili- 
tary government  of  New  Mexico  asserted  sovereignty  over  said  terri- 
tory. The  government  of  Texas  also  asserted  sovereignty  thereover. 
A  portion  of  the  inhabitants  acknowledged  allegiance  to  Old  Mexico  and 
a  portion  to  Texas.  A  portion  of  the  inhabitants  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  resulting  from  the  military  occupation, 
but  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  refused  such  acknowl- 
edgment and  were  attempting  to  expel  the  forces  of  the  United  Stated. 
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Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  these  trials  occurred 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  had  not  been  signed,  but  the  United 
States  has  always  maintained  that  it  acquired  title  to  New  Mexico  and 
California  by  conquest,  and  not  from  the  treaty.  The  treaty  does  not 
pretend  to  cede  territory;  it  is  a  treaty  of  peace,  in  which  Mexico 
acknowledged  the  rights  secured  by  the  United  States  by  conquest. 
The  title  of  the  United  States  commences  with  the  completion  of  the 
conquest,  and  dates  from  the  period  when  the  territory  was  occupied 
b^^  the  United  States  military  forces. 

The  authority  of  the  military  government  of  New  Mexico  to  institute 
courts,  confer  jurisdiction  thereon,  and  prescribe  the  procedure  therein, 
was  recognized  and  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.     (Leitensdorfer  v.  Webb,  20  How.,  176.) 

During  the  Revolutionary  war  the  American  colonies,  severally, 
organized  State  governments.  Nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  these  govern- 
ments enacted  laws  for  the  confiscation  of  the  property,  both  real  and 
personal,  of  the  Tories  and  nonresident  subjects  of  Great  Britain  who 
continued  their  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown. 

In  regard  thereto  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  say  (11 
Wall.,  312): 

It  ifl  not  without  weight,  that  when  the  Constitution  was  formed  its  framers  had 
fresh  in  view  w^hat  had  been  done  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  Similar  statutes 
for  the  confiscation  of  property  of  domestic  enemies,  of  those  who  adhered  to  the 
British  Government,  though  not  residents  of  Great  Britain,  were  enacted  in  many  of  the 
States,  and  they  have  been  judicially  determined  to  have  been  justified  by  the  laws 
of  war.  They  show  what  was  then  understood  to  be  confiscable  property,  and  who 
were  public  enemies.  At  least  they  show  the  general  understanding  that  aiders  and 
abettors  of  the  public  enemy  were  themselves  enemies,  and  hence  that  their  property 
might  lawfully  be  confiscated.  It  was  with  these  facts  fresh  in  memory,  and  w^ith  a 
full  knowledge  that  such  legislation  had  been  common,  almost  universal,  that  the 
Constitution  was  adopted.  It  did  prohibit  rj:  post  facto  laws.  It  did  prohibit  bills 
of  attainder.  They  had  also  been  passed  by  the  States.  But  it  imposed  no  restric- 
tion upon  the  power  to  prosecute  war  or  confiscate  enemy's  property.  It  seems  to 
be  a  fair  inference  from  the  omission  that  it  was  intended  the  Government  should 
have  the  power  of  carrying  on  war  as  it  had  been  carried  on  during  the  Revolution, 
and  therefore  should  have  the  right  to  confiscate  an  enemy's  property,  not  only  the 
property  of  foreign  enemies,  but  also  that  of  domestic,  and  of  the  aiders,  abettors, 
and  comforters  of  a  public  enemy.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  guarded  against 
excesses  that  had  existed  during  the  revolutionary  struggle.  It  is  incredible  that  if 
such  confiscations  had  not  been  contemplate<l  as  ix>s8ible  and  legitimate,  they  would 
have  been  expressly  prohibited,  or  at  least  restricted. 

ni. 

In  the  absence  of  Congressional  authority,  may  the  military  author- 
ities of  the  United  States,  engaged  in  suppressing  the  insurrection  in 
the  Philippines,  confiscate  property  found  on  land,  which  property 
belongs  to  individual  insurgents? 

During  the  period  of  actual  hostilities  the  commander  of  a  belligerent 
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were  executeil  by  the  military  authority;  and  others,  deeply  implicated  in  the  crimes 
committed,  were  turned  over  for  trial  to  a  civil  tribunal  called  a  "district  court  of 
the  United  States."  They  were,  in  form,  charged  with  treason  against  the  United 
States,  condemned,  and  some  of  them  executed.  In  April,  1847,  the  person  acting 
as  district  attorney  on  their  trial  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States  (a  copy  of  which  is  among  the  documents  appended  hereto),  but  it 
was  not  received  until  the  latter  part  of  May  or  the  first  of  June  of  that  year.  By 
this  letter,  it  appears  that  objections  were  made  at  the  trials,  by  the  accused,  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court.  It  was  urged  by  them  that  being  citizens  of  Mexico 
before  the  conquest  of  the  territory  they  did  not  become  thereby  citizens  of,  and 
consequently  could  not  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  treason  against  the  United  States. 
These  objections  were  overruled,  the  trials  proceeded  and  resulted  in  the  conviction 
and  execution  of  several  of  the  accused. 

This  letter  was  referred  to  this  Department  by  the  Attorney-General,  with  a  sug- 
gestion that  he  would  give  an  official  opinion  upon  the  questions  presented,  if,  as  is 
the  legal  course,  it  should  be  requested,  but  the  error  in  the  designation  of  the  offense 
was  too  clear  to  admit  of  doubt,  and  it  is  only  in  cases  of  doubt  that  resort  can  be 
had  to  the  Attorney-General  for  his  opinion.    On  the  26th  of  June,  1847,  I  wrote  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  Santa  Fe  a  letter  (a  copy  of  which  accompanies  this  com- 
munication), in  which  the  incorrect  description  of  the  crime  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  court  is  pointed  out.     It  is  therein  stated  that  '*the  territory  conquered  by  our 
arms  does  not  become,  by  the  mere  act  of  conquest,  a  permanent  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  inhabitants  of  such  territory  are  not,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  term, 
citizens  of  the  United  States.    It  is  beyond  dispute  that,  on  the  establishment  of  a 
temporary  civil  government  in  a  conquered  country,  the  inhabitants  owe  obedience 
to  it,  and  are  bound  by  the  laws  which  may  be  adopted ;  they  may  be  tried  and 
punished  for  offenses.    Those  in  New  Mexico,  who  in  the  late  insurrection  were 
guilty  of  murder,  or  instigated  others  to  that  crime,  were  liable  to  be  punished  for 
these  acts  either  by  the  civil  or  military  authority,  but  it  is  not  the  proper  use  of 
legal  terms  to  say  that  their  offenses  was  treason  committed  against  the  United 
States.     For  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States — as  the  Government  under  our 
Constitution — it  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  they  owed  allegiance.     It  appears  by 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Blair,  to  which  I  have  referred,  that  those  engaged  in  the  insurretrtion 
have  been  proceeded  against  as  traitors  to  the  United  States.    In  this  respect  I  think 
there  was  error,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  designation  of  the  offense.    Their  offense  was 
against  the  temporary  civil  government  of  New  Mexico  and  the  laws  provided  for  it, 
which  that  government  had  the  right  and,  indeed,  was  bound  to  see  executed." 

No  copy  or  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court  on  these  trials  for  treason  has 

been  received  at  this  Department. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  War. 
To  the  President. 

(House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  70,  first  session  Thirtieth  Congress.  War  Dept  Cong.  Doc 
521.) 

The  situation  in  New  Mexico  at  that  time  was  as  follows:  The  mili- 
tary government  of  New  Mexico  asseiled  sovereignty  over  said  terri- 
tory. The  government  of  Texas  also  asserted  sovereignty  thereover. 
A  portion  of  the  inhabitants  acknowledged  allegiance  to  Old  Mexico  and 
a  portion  to  Texas.  A  portion  of  the  inhabitants  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  resulting  from  the  military  occupation, 
but  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  refused  such  acknowl- 
edgment and  were  attempting  to  expel  the  forces  of  the  United  States. 
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Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  these  trials  occurred 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  had  not  been  signed,  but  the  United 
States  has  always  maintained  that  it  acquired  title  to  New  Mexico  and 
California  by  conquest,  and  not  from  the  treaty.  The  treaty  does  not 
pretend  to  cede  territory;  it  is  a  treaty  of  peace,  in  which  Mexico 
acknowledged  the  rights  secured  by  the  United  States  by  conquest. 
The  title  of  the  United  States  commences  with  the  completion  of  the 
conquest,  and  dates  from  the  period  when  the  territory  was  occupied 
by  the  United  States  military  forces. 

The  authority  of  the  military  government  of  New  Mexico  to  institute 
courts, confer  jurisdiction  thereon,  and  prescribe  the  procedure  therein, 
was  recognized  and  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.     (Leitensdorfer  v.  Webb,  20  How.,  176.) 

During  the  Revolutionary  war  the  American  colonies,  severally, 
organized  State  governments.  Nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  these  govern- 
ments enacted  laws  for  the  confiscation  of  the  property,  both  real  and 
personal,  of  the  Tories  and  nonresident  subjects  of  Great  Britain  who 
continued  their  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown. 

In  regard  thereto  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  say  (11 
Wall.,  312): 

It  ifi  not  without  weight,  that  when  the  Constitution  was  formed  ito  fraraers  had 
fresh  in  view  what  had  been  done  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  Similar  statutes 
for  the  confiscation  of  property  of  domestic  enemies,  of  those  who  adhered  to  the 
British  Government,  though  not  residents  of  Great  Britain,  were  enacted  in  many  of  the 
States,  and  they  have  been  judicially  determined  to  have  been  justified  by  the  laws 
of  war.  They  show  what  was  then  understood  to  be  confiscable  property,  and  who 
were  public  enemies.  At  least  they  show  the  general  understanding  that  aiders  and 
abettors  of  the  public  enemy  were  themselves  enemies,  and  hence  that  their  property 
might  lawfully  be  confiscated.  It  was  with  these  facts  fresh  in  memory,  and  with  a 
full  knowledge  that  such  legislation  had  been  common,  almost  universal,  that  the 
Constitution  was  adopted.  It  did  prohibit  ex  post  facto  laws.  It  did  prohibit  bills 
of  attainder.  They  had  also  been  passed  by  the  States.  But  it  imposed  no  restric- 
tion upon  the  power  to  prosecute  war  or  confiscate  enemy*  s  property.  It  seems  to 
be  a  fair  inference  from  the  omission  that  it  was  intended  the  Government  should 
have  the  power  of  carrying  on  war  as  it  had  been  carried  on  during  the  Revolution, 
and  therefore  should  have  the  right  to  confiscate  an  enemy's  property,  not  only  the 
property  of  foreign  enemies,  but  also  that  of  domestic,  and  of  the  aiders,  abettors, 
and  comforters  of  a  public  enemy.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  guarded  against 
excesses  that  had  existed  during  the  revolutionary  struggle.  It  is  incredible  that  if 
such  confiscations  had  not  been  contemplated  as  |)ossible  and  legitimate,  they  would 
have  been  expressly  prohibited,  or  at  least  restricted. 

m. 

In  the  absence  of  Congressional  authority,  may  the  military  author- 
ities of  the  United  States,  engaged  in  suppressing  the  insurrection  in 
the  Philippines,  confiscate  property  found  on  land,  which  property 
belongs  to  individual  insurgents? 

During  the  period  of  actual  hostilities  the  commander  of  a  belligerent 
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weaken  its  enemy  and  strengthen  itself.  If  confiscation  is  resorted  to 
as  a  military  measure,  the  commander  of  the  belligerent  force  having 
used  its  soldiers  to  capture  property  may  use  its  courts  to  condemn 
such  captures.     Both  agencies  are  instruments  of  actual  war. 

The  case  of  Brown  v.  United  States  (8  Cranch,  110)  does  not  apply 
to  the  situation  in  the  Philippines,  as  understood  by  the  writer. 

In  that  case  a  private  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  military  establishment  and  without  authorization  from 
the  military  authorities,  seized  private  property  alleged  to  belong  to 
an  individual  enemy,  and  sought  the  assistance  of  a  court  of  admiralty 
to  condemn  said  property  as  prize  of  war,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  laws  regarding  prizes  captured  at  sea.  The  court  sustained  an 
objection  to  the  jurisdiction. 

In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
said  (pp.  122,  123): 

Retspecting  the  power  of  government  no  doubt  is  entertained.  That  war  gives  to 
the  sovereign  full  right  to  take  the  persons  and  confiscate  the  property  of  the  enemy 
wherever  found  is  conceded.  The  mitigatious  of  this  rigid  rule,  which  the  humane 
and  wise  policy  of  moaem  times  has  introduced  into  practice,  will  more  or  less  affect 
the  exercise  of  this  right,  but  can  not  impair  the  right  itself.  That  remaiuB  undimin- 
ished, and  when  the  sovereign  authority  shall  choose  to  bring  it  into  operation  the 
judicial  department  must  give  effect  to  its  will.  But  until  that  will  shall  be  expressed 
no  power  of  condemnation  can  exist  in  ike  court. 

The  Chief  Justice  further  said  (pp.  121-122): 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  seizure  was  made  under  any  instructions  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  its  having  his  sanction, 
unless  the  libels  being  filed  and  prosecuted  by  the  law  officer,  who  represents  the 
Government,  must  imply  that  sanction.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  admitted  that  the 
seizure  was  made  by  an  individual,  and  the  libel  filed  at  his  instance  by  the  district 
attorney  who  acted  from  his  own  impressions  of  what  constituted  his  duty. 

All  parties  to  that  action  conceded  that  Congress  alone  could  invest 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  with  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine 
confiscation  proceedings.  The  contention  of  the  libellant  was  that,  by 
the  passage  of  the  act  declaring  war  against  England,  Congress  had 
thereby  declared  that  confiscation  of  enemies'  goods  on  land  was  as 
permissible  as  confiscation  of  such  goods  on  the  sea,  and  the  court 
had  the  same  jurisdiction  over  goods  confiscated  on  land  as  was  con- 
ferred by  the  '^ prize  laws"  of  Congress  regulating  the  seizure  of 
goods  on  the  sea,  and  that  a  private  citizen  of  the  United  States  was 
thereby  authorized  to  make  the  seizure  and  maintain  condemnation 
proceedings  in  the  courts.  The  issues  were  stated  by  the  court  as 
follows  (p.  123): 

The  questions  to  be  decided  by  the  court  are: 

First.  May  enemy* s  property,  found  on  land  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
be  seized  and  condemned  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  declaration  of  war? 

Second.  Is  there  any  legislative  act  which  authorizes  such  seizure  and  condemxuir 
tion? 
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Since  in  this  country,  from  the  structure  of  our  Government,  proceedings  to  con- 
demn the  property  of  an  enemy  found  within  our  territory  at  the  declaration  of  war 
can  be  sustained  only  upon  the  principle  that  they  are  instituted  in  execution  of 
some  existing  law. 

And  again,  the  court  say  (p.  126): 

The  acts  of  Congress  furnish  many  instances  of  an  opinion  that  the  declaration  of 
war  does  not  of  itself  authorize  proceedings  against  the  persons  or  property  of  the 
enemy  found  at  the  time  within  the  territory. 

Evidently  the  "proceedings"  referred  to  were  proceedings  in  the 
civil  coui'ts  of  the  United  States.  The  holding  of  the  court  was  that 
before  the  civil  courts  of  the  United  States  can  assume  jurisdiction,  at 
the  instance  of  a  private  citizen,  to  condemn  the  private  property  of 
an  individual  enem}'  seized  on  land  by  a  private  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  necessary  for  Congress  to  confer  such  jurisdiction  and 
authorize  private  citizens  to  invoke  it;  and  that  the  act  declaring  war 
against  England  did  not  confer  such  jurisdiction  or  authority,  and  the 
existing  laws  known  as  "  prize  laws"  applied  only  to  captures  at  sea. 


DT  THE  MATTEE  OF  TEAH8XITTIH0  OVEE  THE  TELEOEAPH 
LOrES  OPEEATED  ST  THE  MILITAET  OOVEEITMEHT  OF  CTISA 
MESSAGES  RECEIVED  FEOM  OR  DESTINED  FOE  POIHTS  IN  THE 
innTED  STATES,  VIA  HAITI  AHD  SANTIAGO  DE  CTISA. 

[Submitted  July  9, 1901.    Case  No.  2105,  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department.] 

SYNOPSIS. 

1.  Examination  of  the  conflicting  claims  asserted  by  the  International  Ocean  Tele- 

graph Company,  the  Cuba  Submarine  Cable  Company,  and  the  French  Cable 
Company,  regarding  their  relative  and  respective  rights  under  the  several  con- 
cessions granted  said  companies  by  the  Government  of  Spain. 

2.  The  Spanish  concession  to  the  Cuba  Submarine  Cable  Company  appears  to 

confer  upon  that  company  the  exclusive  privilege  of  transmitting  private  tele- 
grams passing  between  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Cienfuegoe,  Bataban6,  and  the  central 
station  of  Habana. 

3  Said  concession  does  not  curtail  the  right  of  the  Government  to  send  Government 

messages  between  said  designated  points  over  the  telegraph  lines  of  the  Spanish 
Government,  nor  to  grant  concessions  for  telegraph  lines  to  points  in  Cuba  which 
will  not  connect  any  two  of  the  places  reserved  to  the  Cuba  Submarine  Cable 
Company. 

4  The  exclusive  privilege  conferred  by  the  Spanish  concession  to  the  International 

Ocean  Telegraph  Company  is  confined  to  the  exclusive  right  to  ground  in  the 
coastal  waters  of  Cuba  any  telegraph  cable  the  other  end  of  which  is  attached 
to  any  point  in  the  United  States.  Otherwise  than  results  from  this  grant  the 
Government  of  Spain  did  not  undertake  to  limit  or  control  the  international  right 
of  the  United  States  to  communicate  with  the  island  of  Cuba. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  request  for  a  report  on 
a  matter  arising  as  follows: 

The  International  Ocean  Telegraph  Company  maintains  and  operates 
a  cable  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba.     This  company  claims 
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the  exclusive  right  of  telegraphic  communication  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba  continuing  until  January,  1906,  by  virtue  of  a  conces- 
sion from  the  Spanish  Government,  granted  by  royal  decrees  dated 
December  5,  1866,  and  May  13,  1867. 

The  Cuba  Submarine  Telegraph  Company  maintains  and  operates  a 
submarine  cable  along  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba,  reaching  from  San- 
tiago to  Cienfuegos,  and  thence  by  land  line  to  Habana.  The  origi- 
nal concession  (December  31,  1869)  embraced  but  three  points,  Santi- 
ago, Habana,  and  an  intermediate  mooring  to  be  selected  by  the 
company,  at  one  of  three  places,  to-wit:  Cienfuegos,  Bay  of  Cochinos, 
or  Bataban6.  The  company  selected  Bataban6  for  the  third  mooring, 
but  soon  thereafter  sought  authority  for  a  fourth  mooring  to  be  effected 
at  Cienfuegos.  This  was  at  first  denied  (April  9,  1870),  then  granted 
(July  10  and  October  13, 1874),  and  revoked  (August  6, 1876).  Mean- 
while the  company  had  completed  the  mooring  at  Cienfuegos,  and  the 
decree  of  revocation  declared  this  fourth  contact  would  be  tolerated  as 
a  special  grace.  Subsequently  (September  30,  1895)  the  Government 
of  Spain  granted  to  the  Cuba  Submarine  Company  a  concession  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  submarine  cables  connecting  Cien- 
fuegos with  Manzanillo,  Cuba,  and  touching  at  the  towns  of  Casilda, 
Las  Tunas,  Jdcaro,  and  Santa  Cruz,  these  cables  connecting  at  Cien- 
fuegos with  that  established  from  Santiago  to  Habana. 

The  French  Cable  Company  maintains  and  operates  a  cable  from 
Ha^'ti  to  Cuba,  landing  at  Santiago  under  a  concession  granted  by  the 
Spanish  Government  dated  April  1,  1887. 

The  United  States  and  Hayti  Telegi^aph  and  Cable  Company  main- 
tains and  operates  a  cable  from  New  York  City  to  Hayti. 

All  said  cables  were  constructed  and  operated  prior  to  the  Ajnerican 
occupation. 

The  Signal  Service  Corps,  United  States  Army,  reconstructed  the 
overland  telegraph  line  between  Santiago  and  Habana,  which  line  is 
now  being  operated  by  the  military  government  of  Cuba  as  a  common 
carrier  of  telegraph  messages. 

The  lines  of  the  United  States  and  Hayti  Telegraph  and  Cable  Com- 
pany and  the  French  Cable  Company  are  now  operated  in  conjunction 
and  transmit  messages  between  New  York  and  Santiago,  Cuba,  via 
Hayti, 

On  arrival  in  Santiago,  Cuba,  messages  destined  for  Habana  or  else- 
where in  Cuba  are  tendered  to  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  overland 
telegraph  line,  operated  by  the  United  States  militai-y  authorities,  by 
whom  they  are  accepted  and  transmitted  upon  payment  of  the  rate 
charged  the  general  public. 

The  International  Ocean  Telegraph  Company  and  the  Cuba  Subma- 
rine Telegraph  Company  separately  complain  that  said  practice  consti- 
tutes an  infringement  of  the  terms  of  the  concession  granted  the  French 
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Cable  Company  and  also  a  violation  of  the  concessionary  rights  of  each 
of  complainants. 

The  first  thing  to  be  ascertained  is:  What  is  the  specific  act  of  the 
government  of  Cuba  of  which  complaint  is  made?  This  is  to  be 
answered:  The  action  permitting  the  overland  telegraph  line  from 
Havana  to  Santiago  to  be  used  as  a  common  carrier  of  messages  pass- 
ing between  points  in  the  island  of  Cuba  and  points  in  the  United 
States,  via  Santiago  and  Hayti,  over  the  lines  of  the  French  Cable  Com- 
pany. The  next  inquiry  is:  What  action  by  the  government  of  Cuba 
is  requested  by  complainant?  This  inquiry  is  to  be  answered:  To 
refuse  transmission  over  said  land  telegraph  line  to  messages  received 
from  or  intended  for  points  in  the  United  States  via  Hayti  over  the 
French  cable.  Realizing  that  the  Secretary  of  War  would  desire  to  be 
advised  as  to  how  the  relative  and  respective  rights  of  these  cable  com- 
panies were  regarded  and  treated  under  Spanish  sovereignty,  careful 
examination  has  been  made  of  all  available  means  of  information  on 
that  subject. 

The  investigation  induces  the  belief  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  that 
while  Cuba  remained  under  Spanish  sovereignty  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment might  properly  permit  the  French  Cable  Company — 

1.  To  transmit  from  Hayti  to  Santiago  de  Cuba  over  it^  cable  mes- 
sages from  the  United  States  arriving  in  Hayti  over  the  United  States 
and  Hayti  cable. 

2.  To  transmit  from  Santiago  de  Cuba  to  Hayti  over  said  cable  any 
message  delivered  to  the  Santiago  office  of  the  French  Cable  Company 
for  transmission  to  the  United  States  via  Hayti  and  over  the  United 
States  and  Hayti  cable. 

3.  To  use  the  Government  overland  telegraph  lines  to  transmit  mes- 
sages received  in  Santiago  over  the  Hayti  and  Santiago  cable,  destined 
for  any  point  in  Cuba  excepting  Habana,  Cienfuegos,  and  Bataban6. 

4.  To  use  the  Government  overland  telegraph  lines  to  transmit  to 
Santiago  de  Cuba  messages  originating  in  Cuba  and  destined  for 
points  outside  of  Hayti,  provided  such  messages  were  sent  from  a 
station  on  said  overland  lines  other  than  Habana,  Cienfuegos,  and 
Batabano. 

Whether  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Spanish  Administration  in  Cuba 
to  permit  the  French  Cable  Company  to  exercise  said  privileges  is  a 
question  of  fact  not  clearly  and  conclusively  established  by  the  docu- 
ments filed  herein. 

That  the  Secretary  of  War  may  secure  such  information  as  the 
examination  made  affords,  the  following  is  submitted. 

To  support  their  complaint  and  request  for  relief,  the  International 
Ocean  Telegraph  Company  and  the  Cuba  Submarine  Telegraph  Com- 
pany appeal  to  the  treaty  of  peace  (Paris.  1898)  and  the  concessions 
granted  by  the  Government  of  Spain. 
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The  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  invoked  are  those  set  forth  in 
Article  VIII,  as  follows: 

That  the  relinquishment  *  ♦  ♦  can  not  in  any  respect  impair  the  property  or 
rights  which  by  law  belong  to  the  peaceful  possession  of  property  of  all  kinds,  of 

*  *  *  or  any  other  associations  having  legal  capacity  to  acquire  and  possess 
property  in  the  aforesaid  territories. 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  relieved  from  the  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  such  rights  as  are  actually  granted  by  the 
Spanish  concessions  involved  herein  are  property  rights,  for  the 
Attorney-General,  with  reference  to  the  concession  to  the  International 
Ocean  Telegraph  Company,  has  advised  the  Secretary  of  War  that — 

Concessions  of  this  kind,  which  carry  with  them  exclusive  rights  for  a  period  of 
years,  constitute  property  of  which  the  concessionary  can  no  more  be  deprived  arbi- 
trarily and  without  lawful  reason  than  it  can  be  deprived  of  its  personal  tangible 
assets.  In  a  case  in  the  Supreme  Ck)urt  of  the  United  States  (1  Wall.,  352)  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Field  said:  **The  United  States  having  desired  to  act  as  a  great  nation,  not  seek- 
ing, in  extending  their  authority  over  the  ceded  country,  to  enforce  forfeitures,  but  to 
afford  protection  and  security  to  all  just  rights  which  could  have  been  claimed  from 
the  Government  they  superseded.  If,  therefore,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  has  an  exclusive  grant  applicable  to  Cuba  for  cable  rights,  which  grant  has 
not  expired,  it  would  be  violative  of  all  principles  of  justice  to  destroy  its  exclusive 
right  by  granting  competing  privileges  to  another  company."     (22  Op.,  518. ) 

The  necessity  continues  for  the  Secretary  of  War  to  ascertain  if  the 
grant  of  cable  rights  under  consideration  is  exclusive.  Such  ascer- 
tainment is  not  a  jwdidal  determination  of  the  question  involved,  its 
purpose  l)eing  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  intelligently  exercise  his 
authority  in  a  matter  wherein  that  authority  has  been  invoked,  to  the 
end  that  the  government  of  Cuba,  by  omission  or  commission,  shall 
not  participate  in  what  the  Attorney-General  holds  ''would  be  viola- 
tive of  all  principles  of  justice." 

The  International  Ocean  and  Telegraph  Companj'  bases  its  claim  of 
exclusive  privileges  on  the  following  provisions  of  the  concession  under 
which  the  cable  was  constructed: 

Article  1.  The  grant  that  on  the  19th  of  last  June  was  temporarily  given  hy  a 
royal  decree  to  Mr.  William  Smith,  representative  of  the  Telegraphic  Inteniational 
Oceanic  Company,  to  fix  in  some  point  of  the  island  of  Cuba  the  end  of  the  tele- 
graphic submarine  cable,  which  has  to  start  from  the  coast  of  Florida  in  the  United 
States,  is  now  given  with  a  definite  character  and  for  the  term  of  forty  years  for  the 
placing  of  the  cable  or  cables,  which  starting  from  the  States  of  the  Union,  end  in 
the  said  island  of  Cuba,  provided  that  during  the  same  period  of  time  the  United 
States  Government  does  not  deprive  them  of  the  exclusive  grant  allowed  them. 
(See  Doc.  3,  No.  2105,  Div.  Ins.  Affrs.) 

The  grant  made  by  said  royal  decree  was  subsequently  modified  by 
royal  decree  dated  May  13,  1867.     Therein  it  was  decreed  lus  follows: 

Considering  that  in  this  respect  article  1  of  above-named  decree  of  5th  December, 
1866,  should  be  complied  with,  that  in  no  case  the  term  of  duration  of  grants  made, 
referring  to  the  cables  of  Cuba  to  Porto  Rico  and  to  the  Canaries,  and  to  Mexico, 
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Fanama,  and  the  South  American  coasts,  should  exceed  the  permission  granted  to 
the  International  Ocean  Telegraph  Company,  I  decree  as  follows: 

Abticle  1.  The  permission  to  land  on  the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Cuba  the  submarine 
telegraphic  cables  referred  to  by  article  1  of  the  decree  of  5th  of  December,  1866,  will 
be  teputed  as  a  final  grant  made  to  the  International  Ocean  Telegraph  Company  for 
the  term  of  forty  years,  subject  to  the  terms  established  in  the  second  condition  of 
schedule  of  terms  for  bidders  on  sale  of  said  grant  authorized  by  decree  of  same  date, 
26th  February  last.     (See  Gaceta  de  Madrid,  May  17,  1867.) 

The  ^'second  condition,"  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  decree 
above  quoted,  is  as  follows: 

The  company  will  make  use  of  the  telegraphic  lines  during  forty  years,  the  Gov- 
ernment making  no  other  grants  during  this  time  for  the  establishment  of  parallel 
lines.  After  the  expiration  of  said  term  the  (rovemment  will  be  free  to  accord  per- 
missions for  new  landings  solicited,  the  company  continuing  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
use  of  their  line.  For  the  ends  of  this  article  parallel  lines  will  be  such  that  starting 
from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  will  have  submerged  cables  running  approximately  in  the 
same  direction.     (See  Gaceta  d^  Madrid,  Feb.  28,  1867.) 

The  International  Ocean  Telegraph  Company  insists — 

1.  That  b}'  said  provisions  it  was  granted,  for  a  period  of  forty  years, 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  telegraph  cable  traffic  between  Cuba  and  the 
United  States,  passing  over  cables  running  approximately  parallel  to 
the  lines  operated  by  it. 

2.  That  the  French  cable  and  its  New  York  connection  by  means  of 
the  United  States  and  Hayti  cable  constitute  such  parallel  line. 

3.  That  the  French  Cable  Company,  by  the  terms  of  the  Spanish 
concession,  dated  April  1, 1887,  under  which  its  cable  was  constructed, 
is  prohibited  from  engaging  in  the  United  States  traffic. 

The  Spanish  concession  granting  permission  to  the  French  Cable 
Company  to  land  its  cable  in  Cuba  contains  the  following  provisions: 

Art.  8.  The  concession  is  strictly  limited  to  Hayti,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
infringement  of  the  privileges  conce<ied  to  the  "International  Oceanic'*  and  **We8t 
India  and  Panama''  Companies. 

Art.  9.  It  is  an  express  condition  that  if  the  concessionaire  be  desirous  of  extend- 
ing the  communication  to  another  or  to  other  points,  he  may  not  do  so  without 
obtaining  the  previous  authorization  of  the  Spanish  Government. 

DETERMINATION    OF    THE    QUESTIONS    INVOLVED    HEREIN    BY    THE 

SPANISH  MINISTRY  IN   1889. 

Upon  examination  it  appears  that  the  question  of  the  right  of  the 
French  Cable  Company  under  its  concession  to  engage  in  traffic  with 
points  in  the  United  States  and  other  points  outside  of  Hayti,  was 
raised  in  1888  when  said  cable  was  being  constructed. 

The  British  consul  at  Habana,  acting  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Inter- 
national Ocean  Telegraph  Company,  the  West  India  and  Panama 
Cable  Company,  and  the  Cuba  Submarine  Cable  Company  called  upon 
the  Spanish  administration  in  Cuba  to  prevent  the  landing  of  said 
cable  in  Cuba;  basing  said  demand  upon  the  averment  that  if  con- 
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structod  as  projected  said  cable  would  enable  its  operators  and  owners 
to  make  arrangements  or  connections  with  overland  telegraph  lines  in 
Hayti  and  Santo  Domingo,  and  thereby  reach  the  cable  landed  in  Santo 
Domingo  and  extending  therefrom  to  points  reserved  to  the  three 
English  companies  by  prior  and  existing  Spanish  concessions. 

The  questions  involved  in  the  proposition  advanced  by  the  British 
consul  at  Habana  became  the  subject  of  numerous  diplomatic  inquiries 
and  an  extended  correspondence  between  the  Governments  of  Spain, 
England,  France,  Hayti,  Santo  Domingo,  Venezuela,  and  other  South 
American  countries.  The  controversy  was  eventually  determined  by 
the  Spanish  department  of  communications  at  Madrid,  which  determi- 
nation was  promulgated  by  royal  decree  issued  by  the  Minister  of 
(Colonies  on  January  27, 1889.    (See  Gdceta  de  Havana^  March  12, 1889.) 

As  evidenced  by  said  decree,  the  Spanish  authorities  at  Madrid 
determined— 

1.  That  the  concession  granted  by  the  Government  of  Spain  to  the 
International  Ocean  Telegraph  Company  conferred  the  right  to  attach 
to  some  point  in  Cuba  one  end  of  telegraphic  submarine  cable  or 
cables,  the  other  end  of  which  attaches  to  the  United  States,  and  to 
maintain  and  operate  such  cable  for  forty  years. 

2.  That  by  said  concession,  as  declared  by  the  decree  of  FebruaiT 
26,  1867,  the  Government  of  Spain  bound  itself  to  make  no  grants  for 
the  establishment  of  parallel  lines  during  a  period  of  forty  years. 

3.  That  the  concession  granted  by  the  Government  of  Spain  to  the 
French  Cable  Company  conferred  only  such  rights  as  the  Government 
of  Si)ain  could  grant  without  infringement  upon  the  prior  rights 
secured  to  the  International  Ocean  Telegraph  Company. 

4.  That  if  constructed  as  projected,  the  line  of  the  French  Cable 
Company  would  not  touch  any  point  in  the  United  States,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  considered  as  parallel  to  that  of  the  International 
Ocean  Telegiaph  Company. 

5.  That  in  order  to  extend  said  cable  so  as  to  connect  Cuba  and  the 
United  States  therewith,  it  would  be  necessary  to  secure  authority  so 
to  do  from  the  Government  of  Spain,  which  requirement  afforded 
adequate  protection  to  existing  rights. 

6.  Therefore,  the  demand  that  the  construction  of  said  cable,  as 
projected  by  the  French  Cable  Company,  be  stopped,  was  refused. 

The  decree  also  considers  the  controversy  regarding  the  right  of  the 
French  Cable  Company  to  engage  in  traffic  with  points  beyond  Hayti. 
This  right  was  challenged  before  the  cable  was  constructed,  and  at  the 
time  the  effort  was  made  to  prevent  the  laying  of  the  cable.  With 
reference  thereto  the  decree  of  January  27,  1889,  states: 

The  British  consul  in  Habana  complains  that  the  French  company  is  transmitting 
telegrams  to  the  said  island  to  the  prejudice  of  the  British  companies  which  enjoy 
privileges  granted  by  Spain,  as  messages  go  over  said  cable  addressed  to  countries 
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included  in  the  concession  granted  to  the  West  India  C'Ompany,  and  in  Santiago  de 
Cuba  they  are  resent  to  Europe  *  ♦  *  through  its  employees  *  *  *  and  he 
ret^uests  therefore  that  the  transmission  of  correspondence  received  in  Santiago,  as  a 
stopping  place,  from  or  to  points  beyond  Hayti,  be  not  permitted.  That  by  a  royal 
order  of  September  8  of  the  present  year  it  was  ordered,  that  until  this  section  should 
render  the  reports  requested  of  it,  the  superior  authority  of  the  island  and  his  dele- 
gates should  exercise  surveillance  over  the  service  of  the  cable  in  question  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  that  it  present  for  transmission  in  the  offices  of  other  com- 
panies, under  the  guise  of  messages  from  Santiago  de  Cuba,  those  which  proceed 
from  points  beyond  Hayti,  and  that  no  direct  nor  indirect  violation  of  the  conditions 
stated  in  their  concession  be  allowed. 

At  the  time  the  controversy  was  considered  at  Madrid  (January, 
1889)  the  United  States  and  Hayti  cable  was  not  constructed.  The 
only  cable  connection  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  was  the  line 
from  Florida  to  Habana,  owned  by  the  International  Ocean  Telegraph 
Company.  If  the  French  Cable  Company  received  a  message  from 
any  source  for  transmission  to  the  United  States,  it  was  obliged  to  turn 
over  said  message  to  the  International  Ocean  Telegraph  Company,  or 
its  auxiliary,  the  Cuba  Submarine  Cable  Company.  Therefore  the 
Spanish  authorities  considered  that  the  International  Ocean  Telegraph 
Company  had  no  occasion  to  complain.  At  that  time  (January  27, 
1889)  the  cable  between  Venezuela  and  Santo  Domingo  was  in  opera- 
tion, and  the  French  Cable  Company  by  arrangements  therewith  was 
engaged  in  traflSc  with  the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America. 
The  West  India  and  Panama  Cable  Company  held  a  concession  from 
the  Government  of  Spain  for  the  construction  of  cables  between  Cuba 
and  these  countries,  which,  that  company  contended,  gave  it  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  engaging  in  the  Cuban-South  American  traffic.  The 
British  consul  in  Habana,  for  and  on  behalf  of  said  West  India  and 
Panama  Cable  Company,  called  upon  the  Spanish  administration  to 
prohibit  and  prevent  the  French  Cable  Company  from  engaging  in 
traffic  between  Cuba  and  South  America  by  using  said  independent 
cables.  In  defense  of  its  action  in  engaging  in  the  traffic  of  South 
America,  the  French  Cable  Company  called  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
by  the  action  of  the  Government  of  France,  the  cable  from  Haiti  to 
Cuba  had  been  declared  an  international  line,  and  subject  to  the  rules 
prescribed  by  the  international  agreement  concluded  at  St.  Petersburg 
July  10, 1875,  to  which  agreement  both  France  and  Spain  were  parties; 
that  said  agreement  provided  as  follows: 

Article  XXX,  pab.  3.  No  office,  after  being  called,  can  decline  to  receive  tele- 
grams presented  to  it,  whatever  be  the  destination.  In  cases  of  obvious  error,  how- 
ever, the  transmitting  bureau  is  bound  to  correct  it  as  soon  as  it  is  notified  by  the 
corresponding  bureau  through  a  service  notice. 

It  appears  to  the  writer  that  the  controversy  in  1889  between  the 
West  India  and  Panama  Company  and  the  French  Cable  Company 
arose  from  a  similar  condition  of  fact,  and  presented  the  question 
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involved  in  the  existing  controvei'sy  between  the  International  Ocean 
Telegraph  Company  and  the  French  Cable  Company. 

The  decree  of  January  27,  1889,  disposes  of  the  claim  and  demand 
made  by  the  West  India  and  Panama  Company  as  follows: 

As  has  been  stated  in  the  introduction  to  this  report,  the  concession  of  the  cable 
between  Cuba  and  Haiti  contains  two  restrictions:  **  It  is  limited  strictly  to  Haiti," 
according  to  clause  8,  in  order  that  the  privileges  granted  to  the  International  Oceanic 
and  the  West  India  Panama  companies  be  not  violated;  and  by  the  9th  it  is  pre- 
scribed "That  if  the  concessionei  should  desire  to  extend  communications  to  one  or 
more  other  points  he  can  not  do  so  without  first  obtaining  authorization  therefor 
from  the  Spanish  Government."  It  was  furthermore  declared  by  clause  19  that  said 
cable  was  subject  to  the  rules  established  in  the  international  convention  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, as  well  as  to  any  others  to  which  Spain  may  have  been  appointed.  The  conces- 
sioner complied  with  these  conditions;  and  the  cable  is  moored  at  San  Nicolas,  of 
Hayti,  without  having  been  extended  to  any  other  point,  and  without  touching,  there- 
fore, any  points  which  were  reserved  by  the  Spanish  Government  to  the  British 
companies,  according  to  official  reports  and  other  data  which  appear  in  the  proceed- 
ings. If  Venezuela,  the  Netherlands,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Hayti  have  established, 
for  the  protection  of  their  own  interests,  telegraphic  cables  and  overland  lines  con- 
necting La  Guaira,  Curasao,  Puerto  Plata,  and  San  Nicolas,  and  utilizing  f6r  commu- 
nication with  the  United  States  and  Europe  the  cable  of  Hayti  to  Cuba,  the  only  line 
at  present  in  service  for  said  purpose,  Spain  must  respect  acts  of  sovereignty  of 
friendly  nations  and  not  object  to  the  transmission  over  said  cable  of  messages  from 
said  points  or  to  the  same,  complying  with  the  convention  above  mentioned,  according 
to  which  the  contracting  parties  recognize  to  each  individual  the  right  to  correspond 
by  means  of  the  international  telegraphs,  reserving  the  right  to  detain  such  messages 
which  are  included  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  No.  7. 

Apparently  the  Spanish  authorities  considered  that  international 
communication  involved  rights  appertaining  to  each  nation  affected; 
and  that  an  exclusive  privilege  of  controlling  international  communi- 
cation could  be  secured  only  by  the  aBSrmative  action  of  the  several 
nations  whose  rights  were  involved.  From  this  it  followed  that  Spain 
could  not  control  the  passing  of  messages  from  one  end  to  the  other 
of  an  international  cable,  once  the  message  was  received  into  the  hands 
of  the  cable  company,  excepting,  of  course,  the  exercise  of  the  right 
to  prevent  the  transmission  of  messages  inimical  to  the  State  and  the 
powers  arising  from  the  condition  of  war. 

But  it  did  not  follow  that  Spain  was  precluded  from  controlling  the 
means  of  distributing,  in  Spanish  territory,  by  telegraph,  any  and  all 
messages  received  over  cables  grounded  in  Spanish  territory,  or  of 
communicating  to  the  office  of  the  cable  company  messages  which, 
starting  from  points  in  Spanish  territory,  sought  to  reach  said  cable 
by  telegraphic  wires  subject,  in  their  entire  length,  to  Spanish 
authority. 

This  proposition  also  was  considered  in  the  decree  of  January  27, 1889. 
The  question  was  presented  by  the  complaint  of  the  British  consul  at 
Habana,  made  on  behalf  of  the  Cuba  Submarine  Telegraph  Company. 
That  company  had  secured  a  concession  from  the  Government  of  Spain 
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authorizing  it  to  lay  a  submarine  cable  around  the  island  of  Cuba, 
touching  at  various  points,  as  hereinbefore  stated.  The  Government 
of  Spain  bound  itself  not  to  grant  to  individuals  or  associations  a  con- 
cession for  either  overland  or  submarine  telegraph  lines  touching  the 
points  reserved  to  the  Cuba  Submarine  Company.  The  Government 
continued  to  have  the  right  to  construct  Government  lines  to  all  parts 
of  the  island,  including  those  reserved  to  the  Cuba  Submarine  Com- 
pany, and  to  grant  concessions  to  individuals  or  associations  for  the 
constmction  of  lines  connecting  points  in  the  island,  other  than  those 
reserved  to  the  Cuba  Submarine  Company,  with  each  other  or  with 
any  one  of  the  points  reserved  to  the  company.  In  the  exercise  of 
the  right  so  reserved,  the  Spanish  Government  constructed  an  over- 
land telegraph  system  connecting  various  towns  in  the  island,  among 
others  Habana  and  Santiago.  The  French  Cable  Company  sought  to 
use  said  system  of  overland  telegraph  lines  to  distribute  messages 
originating  outside  of  Hayti  and  arriving  at  Santiago  over  the  French 
cable,  and  to  collect  and  transmit  to  its  Santiago  office  messages  orig- 
inating in  Cuba  and  destined  for  points  outeide  of  Hayti.  The  Cuba 
Submarine  Cable  Company  insisted  that  such  use  of  the  Government 
telegraph  lines  in  Cuba  by  the  French  Cable  Company  was  a  violation 
of  the  rights  of  the  Cuba  Submarine  Company  and  the  obligations  of 
the  Government  of  Spain.  The  question  thus  raised  was,  What  use, 
if  any,  may  be  made  by  the  French  Cable  Company  of  the  Spanish 
Government  telegraph  lines  in  Cuba?  With  reference  thereto  said 
decree  of  January  27,  1889,  sets  forth  the  following: 

The  latter  company  (Cuba  Submarine)  waa  authorized  on  December  31,  1869,  by 
a  decree  of  the  provisional  government,  to  establish  and  o()erate  a  submarine  cable 
to  connect  the  city  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  with  Habana,  touching  at  Cienfuegos,  the 
Bay  of  Cochinos,  or  Batabano,  as  it  may  see  fit.  The  route  of  the  said  cable,  accord- 
ing to  article  2  of  the  concession,  shall  start  from  the  Bay  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  con- 
tinue along  the  southern  coast  of  the  island  to  the  mooring  point  which  may  be 
selected  from  among  the  three  aforementioned,  shall  connect  with  an  overland  line 
simultaneously  established  by  the  concessioner,  which  latter  line  shall  terminate  in 
the  central  station  of  Habana.  The  Government  shall  not  grant  to  any  person  or 
private  company  permission  for  the  establishment  of  another  overland  or  submarine 
line  connecting  Santiago  de  Cuba,  the  landing  point  of  this  cable,  and  the  central 
office  of  Habana,  the  only  three  points  of  contact  which  this  line  will  have  in  the 
territory  of  the  island,  and  over  which  telegrams  of  a  private  character  only  shall  be 

transmitted. 

♦  »»♦»»♦ 

According  to  the  explicit  terms  of  this  concession  the  Cuba  Submarine  Company 
has  no  other  privilege  than  that  of  operating  the  cable  granted,  without  any  other 
person  or  company  being  permitted  for  a  period  of  forty  years  to  connect  with  each 
other,  by  overland  or  submarine  lines,  the  points  indicated  in  the  concession,  via, 
the  city  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  the  intermediate  mooring  point,  and  the  central  station 
of  Habana.  The  concessioner  selected  Bataban6  as  the  third  point  of  the  island 
where  the  cable  was  to  land,  but  soon  thereafter  authorization  was  requested  to 
touch  also  at  Cienfuegos  and  establish  there  a  telegraph  station,  which  was  alters 
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nately  denied  and  grante<l  by  royal  ordera  of  April  9,  1870,  July  13  and  October  10, 
1874.  But  the  Government  did  not  adhere  to  these  resolutionsi,  and  by  royal  decree 
of  August  6,  1876,  it  was  declared  that  the  royal  orders  mentioned  did  not  produce 
any  legal  effect,  as  they  altered  many  of  the  essential  bases  of  the  concession,  but 
that  as  a  special  grace,  and  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  cable  and 
its  landing  at  Cienfuegos  had  already  been  defrayed,  this  fourth  point  of  contact  vnth 
the  island  would  be  tolerated  as  long  as  the  Government  or  the  Governor-General  of 
Cuba  would  consider  it  advisable.  But  the  Government  always  retained  the  privi- 
lege of  establishing  for  its  service  lines  parallel  to  the  latter,  and  to  grant  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  others  which,  starting  from  points  other  than  those 
indicated  in  the  concession  and  royal  decree  which  extended  it,  may  touch  some  of 
them  without  placing  them  in  communication  with  each  other;  that  is  to  say,  that 
from  any  point  in  the  island  not  touched  by  the  cable  of  the  Cuba  Submarine 
Company  telegraph  lines  may  be  laid  to  the  city  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  or  to  Cienfuegos, 
or  to  Bataban6,  or  to  Habana. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  the  authorities  at  Madrid  on  the  several 
subjects  under  consideration  is  set  forth  in  said  decree,  as  follows: 

But  as  the  administration  has  not  the  power  of  imp)osing  upon  the  concessioner  of 
the  cable  between  Cuba  and  Hayti  more  obligations  than  those  established  in  the 
contract,  these  are  the  only  ones  which  are  to  be  examined  in  connection  with  the 
privileges  which  the  other  companies  invoke,  in  order  to  decide  whether  said  cable 
can  or  can  not,  in  accordance  with  the  international  convention  above  mentioned, 
transmit  messages  from  points  beyond  the  extremes  of  its  line.  Reassuming  what 
has  been  stated,  therefore,  the  Section  is  of  opinion :  1.  That  the  International  Oceanic 
Company  only  obtained  an  exclusive  power  for  forty  years  to  lay  and  operate  sub- 
marine telegraph  cables  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  which  privilege  has 
not  up  to  the  present  time  been  violated  by  the  cable  of  Cuba  to  Hayti,  as  this  line 
can  not  transmit  messages  from  and  for  the  United  States  unless  they  pass  over  the 
cables  of  said  company.  ^.  That  the  West  India  and  Panama  Company  was  authorized 
by  a  royal  decree  of  May  28,  1868,  and  by  the  document  of  conditions  of  the  same 
date,  to  establish  and  operate  for  forty  years  telegraphic  cables  between  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  and  between  Cuba  and  Mexico,  and  Panama  and  the  coasts  of  the  South 
American  continent,  and  that,  not  having  complied  strictly  with  the  conditions  of  the 
contract  as  stated  in  the  body  of  this  report,  it  behooves  Your  Excellency  to  decide 
whether  the  case  has  arrived  to  reestablish  the  force  and  vigor  of  the  original  decree 
of  concession,  the  only  one  which  regulated  in  due  form  the  juridical  relations  of 
the  administration  and  of  the  company,  and  to  declare  that  the  royal  orders  which 
may  have  altered  the  essential  bases  of  the  concession  did  not  produce  any  legal 
effect,  as  was  done  in  a  similar  case,  in  concurrence  with  the  Council  of  State  in 
full,  by  royal  decree  of  August  6,  1876,  which  was  confirmed  by  a  royal  decree 
decision  of  July  6,  1878.  3.  That  until  the  pri\41ege  invoked  by  the  West  India 
Company  is  repealed  or  declared  to  be  forfeited  the  latter  only  has  the  right  to  pre- 
vent the  laying  and  operation  of  telegraphic  cables  between  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
and  between  the  former  and  the  other  points  mentioned  in  the  concession,  except  in 
Mexico,  which  line  was  granted  on  August  13  last  to  Mr.  Augustus  Ghirlande.  4- 
That  the  Cuba  Submarine  Company  has  the  privilege  for  forty  years  of  no  other 
company  or  private  individual  placing  in  telegraphic  communication  overland  or  by 
water  the  four  points  indicated  in  the  concession  and  the  royal  decree  which  extended 
it,  which  are  the  city  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Cienfuegos,  Bataban6,  and  the  centj^l 
station  of  Habana,  by  establishing  parallel  lines  which  communicate  theni  with  each 
other;  but  it  can  not  be  prevented  that  a  cable  which  reaches  the  coasts  of  Cuba 
communicate  with  Habana  or  any  other  place  of  the  island,  provided  that  it  does  not 
touch  at  Santiago  nor  at  any  of  tl^e  mooring  places  reserved  to  the  Cuba  Subnuunne 
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Company.  «5.  That  the  ooneeesioner  of  the  cable  of  Cul)a  to  Hayti  has  conformed 
to  the  present  time,  as  it  appears  from  the  proceedings,  to  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
cession, as  said  cable  does  not  go  beyond  Hayti,  and  as  the  latter  is  an  international 
tel^raphic  line,  subjected  by  the  Government  itself  to  the  convention  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, it  is  not  possible,  without  acting  in  contravention  thereto  and  without  injuring 
legitimate  interests  of  friendly  nations,  to  prevent  that  there  be  transmitted 
over  the  line  mentioned  any  messages  from  points  beyond  its  two  terminal  stations; 
therefore  the  definite  opening  of  the  same  to  international  service  should  be  authorized  at  once 
and  permission  he  granted  for  its  communication  with  the  overland  telegraph  lines  which  the 
Ooremment  may  have  eMablished  in  places  which  are  not  reserved  by  its  concession  to  the 
Cuba  Submarine  Company, 

m 

I  am  unable  to  find  any  subsequent  decrees  relating  to  said  matters 
issued  by  the  authorities  at  Madrid. 

It  therefore  appears  to  the  writer: 

First.  That  under  the  terms  of  the  Spanish  concession  to  the  Inter- 
national Ocean  Telegraph  Company,  as  construed  by  the  Spanish 
authorities,  that  company  is  without  the  right  to  object  to  the  use  of 
the  Government  overland  telegraph  lines  in  Cuba  for  the  transmission 
of  messages  received  by,  or  intended  for,  the  French  cable  grounded  at 
Santiago,  whatsoever  their  place  of  origin  or  destination,  since  the 
exclusive  privilege  granted  by  said  concession  is  that  of  ''placing"  in 
Cuba  a  telegraph  cable,  the  other  end  of  which  is  "placed"  in  the 
United  States. 

Second.  That  under  the  terms  of  the  Spanish  concession  to  the  Cuba 
Submarine  Telegraph  Company,  as  construed  by  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties, that  company  has  the  right  to  object  to  the  use  of  the  Gov- 
ernment overland  telegraph  lines  in  Cuba  for  the  transmission  of 
messages  received  by  the  French  cable  at  Santiago  and  destined  for 
the  central  station  at  Habana,  or  Cienf uegos,  or  Bataban6,  and  also  to 
object  to  the  transmission  over  Government  telegraph  lines  of  messages 
originating  in  any  of  said  places  and  destined  for  points  outside  of 
Hayti  over  the  French  cable. 

Further  proceedings  relating  to  the  controversy  were  had  under 
Spanish  sovereignty,  as  follows: 

The  royal  decree  of  November  25,  1897,  provided  for  autonomous 
government  in  Cuba.  By  said  decree  there  was  conferred  upon  the 
local  administration  of  the  autonomous  government  "exclusive  cogni- 
zance of  all  matters  of  a  purely  local  nature,  which  may  principally 
affect  the  colonial  territory." 

Prior  to  February  4, 1898,  the  authorities  in  Cuba  had  forwarded  to 
Madrid  various  protests  presented  to  them  on  behalf  of  the  Interna- 
tional Ocean  Telegraph  Company  and  the  Cuba  Submarine  Telegraph 
Company  against  the  attempts  of  the  French  Cable  Company  to  engage 
in  cable  traflSc  between  Cuba  and  points  outside  of  Hayti.  On  Febru- 
ary 4,  1898,  the  Madrid  authorities  referred  the  matter  to  the  autono- 
mous government  of  Qnh^  for  determination,  as  being  within  the 
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jurisdiction  conferred  by  the  decree  establishing  that  government 
This  reference  was  communicated  to  the  governor-general  of  Cuba  by 
an  order  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Colonies,  dated  February  4,  1898,  and 
numbered  260. 

The  matter  being  thus  returned  to  the  authorities  in  Cuba,  the 
governor-general  on  March  1,  1898,  referred  it  to  the  Secretary  of 
Public  Works  and  Communications  by  a  conmiunication  as  follows: 

By  the  Ministry  of  the  Colonies  it  is  communicated  to  His  Excellency  the  governor- 
general,  dated  February  4  (ISdS),  and  under  No.  260,  the  following: 

BOYAL  OBDJER  TO  HIS  EXCBLLENCY. 

In  view  of  the  official  letters  from  Your  Excellency,  Nos.  693,  696,  and  1096,  of  28th 
of  June,  7th  of  September,  and  7th  of  October  last,  forwarding  with  the  first  copy  of 
the  proceedings  with  occasion  of  petition  of  the  representative  of  the  International 
Ocean  Telegraph  Company  and  the  Cuba  Submarine  Tel^raph  Company,  in  which 
he  claims  privileges  that  he  believes  to  correspond  to  the  said  companies  regarding 
the  traffic  of  cablegraphic  correspondence  between  that  island,  the  United  States,  and 
Europe,  and  that  he  r^ards  violated  with  the  circulation  of  that  correspondence  by 
the  route  established  by  the  French  Company  between  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Hayti, 
and  with  the  second  and  third  letters  copies  of  the  proceedings  r^arding  the  tariffe 
of  the  French  cables,  and  touching  on  matters  that  involve  no  other  solution  but  that 
of  adhering  to  what  is  settled  in  the  legal  dispositions  and  existing  contracts  comma- 
nicated  of  royal  order  by  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  I  have  the  honor  to  say  to 
Your  Excellency  that  the  proper  action  be  taken  by  the  insular  government  regarding 
the  said  matter.  The  papers  that  were  attached  to  the  said  official  letters  are  not 
returned,  because  they  are  only  copies,  and  their  originals  must  be  in  the  correspond- 
ing office  of  that  island.  Its  ai^complishment  being  agreed  to  by  His  Excellency  on 
February  24  last,  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  it  to  Your  Excellency  for  your  knowledge 
and  what  may  correspond.    God  save  Your  Excellency  many  years. 

Habana,  March  2,  1898. 

Joai  OoNGoeo. 
The  Sbcektaby  op  Public  Works  and  Communications. 

Pursuant  to  such  reference,  the  Secretary  of  Public  Works  and  Com- 
munications for  the  island  of  Cuba,  on  April  1,  1898,  determined  the 
matter  as  follows: 

[Secretaryship  of  Public  Works  and  Communications  of  the  island  of  Cuba.— No.  398.] 

Your  Excellency:  By  the  royal  order,  No.  260,  of  February  4  laet  it  is  directed 
that  by  the  insular  government  be  adopted  the  corresponding  resolution  regarding 
the  claim  made  by  Your  Excellency  in  behalf  of  the  International  Ocean  and  Cuba 
Submarine  Cable  companies,  regarding  the  privilegeu  corresponding  to  the  same 
about  the  telegraphic  correspondence  between  this  island  and  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  which  privileges  are  considered  violated  with  the  circulation  of  that  corre- 
spondence by  the  route  established  by  the  French  Company  between  Santiago  de 
Cuba  and  Hayti.  In  the  compliance  of  these  privil^es  and  having  in  consideration 
the  legal  dispositions  and  contracts  in  force:  Considering  that  the  International 
Ocean  has  a  privilege  granted  for  forty  years  to  receive  and  to  transmit  the  corre- 
spondence for  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  that  the  Cuba  Submarine  enjoys 
the  same  privilege  to  connect  the  northern  and  southern  cables  of  this  island, 
through  which  the  correspondence  in  transit  must  pass;  and  considering  also  that 
the  West  India  and  Panama  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  adlvantage  and  for  the 
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same  time  to  place  this  island  in  communication  with  the  West  Indies  and  Panama 
and  places  in  the  South  American  continent  where  it  should  have  established  com- 
munication, His  Excellency  the  (Tovemor-General,  by  resolution  of  this  date  and 
with  the  concurrence  of  this  office,  has  decided  to  resolve:  That  the  French  Cable 
Company  from  Santiago  de  Cuba  to  Hayti  must  keep  close  to  its  concession,  confining 
itself  to  forwarding  by  that  line  the  telegraphic  correspondence  exchanged  between 
both  coimtries,  not  being  able,  therefore,  to  accept  messages  but  to  Hayti,  Santo 
Domingo,  Cura^o,  La  Guaira,  and  Venezuela,  and  for  all  other  places  not  reserved 
to  the  International  Ocean  and  West  India  and  Panama,  through  whose  lines  must 
be  forwarded  exclusively  all  the  messages  sent  from  this  island  to  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  and  those  received  from  these  places,  and  those  passing  in  transit  with 
destination  to  the  stations  belonging  to  the  West  India  and  Panama. 

This  being  the  result  of  the  petition  before  mentioned,  I  forward  it  to  Your  Excel- 
lency for  your  knowledge  and  what  may  concern. 

May  God  save  Your  Excellency  many  years. 

Habana,  April  1,  1898. 

EDrARDO    DOLZ. 

The  Secretary  will  recall  that  the  juridical  system  of  Spain  per- 
mitted certain  officials  of  the  executive  or  administrative  branch  of  the 
Government  to  exercise  judicial  powers.  The  determinations  set  forth 
in  the  foregoing  decrees  were  made  pursuant  to  such  authority,  and 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Spain  are  entitled  to  the  consideration  given 
judicial  decisions. 

Doubtless  the  Secretary  will  desire  to  be  informed  what  practice 
was  enforced  by  the  Spanish  officials  in  Cuba  immediately  prior  to  the 
American  occupation,  regarding  the  transmission  over  the  Government 
telegraph  line  between  Santiago  and  Habana  of  messages  received 
from  or  destined  for  points  in  the  United  States,  via  Haiti  and  over 
the  French  cable.  The  showing  made  herein  as  to  the  practice  is  not 
conclusive.  In  regard  thereto,  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army 
reports  as  follows: 

The  United  States  and  Haitian  Telegraph  Company  have  claimed  the  right  to  send 
telegrams  from  Santiago  to  any  point  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  provided  such  telegrams 
are  sent  over  the  land  lines,  and  the  Chief  Signal  Offi(«r  of  the  Army  has  been  informed 
by  the  agents  of  said  company  that  this  right  was  formally  decided  by  the  Spanish 
authorities  prior  to  the  Spanish- American  war.     (Doc.  6,  No.  2105.) 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Clark,  vice-president  of  the  International  Ocean 
Telegraph  Company,  in  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War  dated  August 
3,  1900,  refers  to  the  language  above  quoted  from  the  report  of  the 
Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army,  and  considers  that  it  was  intended 
**to  cover  the  United  States  traffic  as  well  as  traffic  for  Hayti."  Mr. 
Clark  insists  that,  if  so  intended,  the  statement  is  inaccui*ate.  Mr. 
Clark  also  writes: 

To  make  sure  on  this  point,  I  made  inquiry  of  our  agent  in  Habana,  who  has  rep- 
resented the  company  there  for  more  than  twenty  years.     He  replies: 

**  First.  The  Spanish  Government  land  lines  were  worked  between  Habana  and 
Santiago. 

'*  Secondly.  The  Spanish  land  lines  did  not  accept  United  States  messages  from  the 
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French  Cable  Company  at  Santiago,  as  that  would  have  been  a  violation  of  the  righte 
of  the  International  Ocean  and  Cuba  Submarine  Telegraph  companies. 

"  Thirdly.  The  Spanish  land  lines  did  not  transfer  to  the  French  Cable  Company  at 
Santiago  any  meflsages  for  the  United  States/' 

If  considered  necessary,  it  will  probably  not  be  difficult  for  the  gov- 
ernor of  Cuba  to  secure  definite  and  accurate  information  as  to  such 
established  practice. 

Soon  after  the  American  occupation  of  Cuba  was  established  the 
attention  of  the  War  Department  was  directed  to  the  proposition  that 
under  the  terms  of  the  Spanish  grant,  the  concession  to  the  Interna- 
tional Telegraph  Company  terminated  on  May  5, 1880. 

The  facts  and  provisions  of  law  by  which  this  proposition  is  to  be 
tested  are  as  follows: 

The  gmnt  to  the  International  Ocean  Telegraph  Compan3%  given 
December  5,  1866,  provided  that  the  concession  was  to  continue  for 
forty  years  upon  condition  "that  during  the  same  period  of  time  the 
United  States  Government  does  not  deprive  them  of  the  exclusive 
grant  allowed  them."    (Art.  1.) 

The  grant  allowed  by  the  United  States  Government  by  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  May  5,  1866,  expired  by  limitation  on  May  5,  1880. 
(14  Stat.  L.,  p.  44,  chap.  74.) 

The  condition  in  the  Spanish  grant  limiting  its  operation  to  the 
period  of  time  during  which  the  grant  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment continued  to  be  exclusive,  was  modified  by  royal  decree  dated 
May  13,  1867.     From  said  decree  the  following  is  quoted: 

In  view  of  the  petition  made  March  2,  1867,  by  the  representatives  of  the  above- 
mentioned  company,  considering  that  there  is  no  reason  for  establishing  differences 
as  regards  time  between  permissions  emanating  from  the  same  Government,  *  *  * 
I  decree  as  follows: 

Abticle  1.  The  permission  to  land  on  the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Cuba  the  submarine 
telegraphic  cables  referred  to  by  article  1  of  the  decree  of  5th  of  December,  1866,  will 
be  reputed  as  a  final  grant  made  to  the  International  Ocean  Telegraph  Company  for 
the  term  of  forty  years,  subject  to  the  terms  established  in  the  second  condition  of 
schedule  of  terms  for  bidders  in  sale  '^f  said  grant  authorized  by  decree  of  same  date, 
26th  February  last. 

Art.  2.  For  the  fulfillment  of  its  provisions,  be  it  understood  that  the  concession 
of  decree  of  5th  De(«ml)er,  1866,  is  hereby  modified  in  the  sense  of  the  foregoing 
article. 

(Gaceta  de  Madrid,  May  17,  1867.) 

The  ''second  condition"  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

The  company  will  make  use  of  the  telegraphic  lines  during  forty  years,  the  Govern- 
ment making  no  other  grants  during  this  time  for  the  establishment  of  parallel  lines. 

After  the  expiration  of  said  term  the  Government  will  be  free  to  accord  permis- 
sions for  new  landings  solicited,  the  company  continuing  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
use  of  their  line.  For  the  ends  of  this  article,  parallel  lines  will  be  such  that  start- 
ing from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  will  have  submerged  cables  running  approximately 
in  the  same  direction. 

( Gaceta  de  Madrid^  February  28,  1867. ) 
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n. 

COVnDEJLATIOH  OF  THE  8PAHI8H  COHCX8SIOH8  nfYOLyBD  HXBSIH  WITH  BSF- 
EBSHCX  TO  THB  PSI]rOIPLB8  AVD  BULBS  OF  LAW  PBBYAILUIO  IH  THB 
mriTBD  STATES. 

THE  CONCESSION   TO  THE   INTERNATIONAL  OCEAN  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 

If  the  concession  of  the  International  Ocean  Telegraph  Company  be 
considered  with  reference  to  established  principles  and  policies  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  language  of  the  grant  tested  by  the  rules  of 
statutoiy  construction  prevailing  in  our  courts,  I  think  it  would  appear 
that  said  concession  did  not  create  the  exclusive  privilege  of  engaging 
in  cable  traffic  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba.  With  us,  in  order 
to  secure  an  exclusive  privilege  to  exercise  a  right  or  authority  belong- 
ing to  the  public,  it  is  necessar}^  that  the  grant  definitelv  and  specific- 
ally exclude  all  others  from  participation  or  the  right  to  participate, 
for  our  courts  construe  such  grants  against  the  party  asserting  exclu- 
sive privilege  and  in  favor  of  public  rights  of  participation. 

In  this  connection  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War  is  directed 
to  the  language  of  the  act  of  Congress  whereby  the  International 
Ocean  Telegraph  Company  secured  the  right  to  attach  its  cable  to  the 
coast  of  Florida  (see  14  Stat.  L.,  p.  44,  chap.  74): 

That  the  said  International  Ocean  Telegraph  Company,  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  their  successors  and  assigns,  shall  have  the  sole 
privilege  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years  from  the  approval  of  this  act  to  lay,  con- 
struct, land,  maintain,  and  operate  telegraphic  or  magnetic  lines  or  cables  in  and 
over  the  waters,  reefs,  islands,  shores,  and  lands  over  which  the  United  States  have 
jurisdiction  from  the  shores  of  the  State  of  Florida,  in  the  said  United  States,  to  the 
land  of  Cuba  and  Bahamas,  either  or  both,  and  over  West  India  Islands. 

For  convenient  comparison  the  language  of  article  1  of  the  Spanish 
concession  is  again  reproduced: 

Article  1.  The  grant  that  on  the  19th  of  last  June  was  temporarily  given  by 
a  royal  decree  to  Mr.  William  Smith,  representative  of  the  Telegraphic  Interna- 
tional Oceanic  Company,  to  fix  in  some  point  of  the  island  of  Cuba  the  end  of  the 
telegraphic  submarine  cable  which  has  to  start  from  the  coast  of  Florida  in  the 
United  States,  is  now  given  with  a  definite  character,  and  for  the  t«rm  of  forty  years, 
for  the  placing  of  the  cable  or  cables,  which  starting  from  the  States  of  the  Union, 
end  in  the  said  island  of  Cuba,  provided  that  during  the  same  period  of  time  the 
United  States  Government  does  not  deprive  them  of  the  exclusive  grant  allowed 
them. 

If  said  act  of  Congress  is  accepted  as  an  example  of  what  language 
is  necessary  to  create  an  exclusive  privilege  of  the  character  now 
claimed  by  the  International  Ocean  Telegraph  Company,  a  comparison 
therewith  shows  that  the  Spanish  grant  stops  with  the  creation  of  an 
exclusive  privilege  "for  the  placing  of  the  cable  or  cables,  which 
starting  from  the  States  of  the  Union  end  in  the  said  island  of  Cuba." 
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The  construction  of  said  Spanish  concession  for  which  the  Interna- 
tional Ocean  Telegraph  Company  contends  gives  the  concession  the 
character  of  a  monopoly.     Monopolies  are  not  regarded  with  favor  in 
the  United  States.     The  sentiment  against  them  is  sufficiently  strong 
to  affect  legislation  and  find  reflex  from  the  courts.     In  some  of  our 
States  the  creation  of  monopolies  is  prohibited  by  the  constitution 
(Maryland,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee),  and  in  many  instances 
they  are  prohibited  by  statutes,  while  frequent  grants  of  authority  by 
legislative  acts  require  that  such  authority  shall  not  be  used  to  create 
a  monopoly.     It  is  not  established  in  the  United  States  that  a  monopoly 
per  se  is  void  ah  initio.     They  are  mal^  prohihlta.     In  the  absence  of 
antecedent  restraint  monopolies  of  many  kinds  are  permissible,  and 
certain  kinds  are  created  and  protected  by  statutes  enacted  for  that 
purpose.     (See  patent,  copyright,  and  trade-mark  laws.)     But  the 
fact  remains  that,  in  general,  monopolies  are  odious  in  the  United 
States,  and  grants  thereof  are  strictly  coilstrued  against  the  exclusive 
privilege  and  broadly  construed  in  favor  of  the  geneml  right. 

Continuing  the  examination  of  this  Spanish  concession  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  United  States  before  the  military  occupation  of 
Cuba,  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War  is  directed  to  the  fact 
that  by  comity  of  nations  the  United  States  was  entitled  to  communi- 
cate with  Cuba  while  that  island  was  under  Spanish  sovereignty.  To 
dispose  of,  limit,  or  control  this  right,  as  though  it  were  entirely 
subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Crown  of  Spain,  was  to  deny  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  communicate  with  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba. 
Spain  did  not  assume  to  make  such  denial,  but,  on  the  contrar}^  con- 
ceded the  aforementioned  right  of  the  United  States  and  recognized 
that  an  exclusive  grant  of  the  right  to  establish  means  of  telegraphic 
communication  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  required  the 
mutual  assent  of  both  Governments.     (See  Decree  Jan.  27,  1889.) 

In  addition  to  the  rights  conceded  by  comity  of  nations,  the  United 
States  during  our  entire  history  has  considered  and  asserted  that  this 
nation  has  special  interests  and  rights  in  and  related  to  ("uba,  of  such 
magnitude  and  extent  as  to  finally  justify  a  demand  upon  the  Spanish 
Government  for  the  withdrawal  of  Spanish  sovereignty  from  the 
island. 

I  therefore  think  that  if  said  concession  to  the  International  Ocean 
Telegraph  Company  were  created  by  an  act  of  the  Congre^ss  of  the 
United  States,  instead  of  a  decree  of  the  Crown  of  Spain,  a  court  of 
the  United  States  would  confine  the  grant  to  the  right  specifically  set 
forth  in  the  words  used  and,  giving  the  grant  of  exclusive  pri\Tlege 
a  strict  construction,  would  hold  that  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
*' placing"  submarine  telegraph  cables  could  not  l)e  so  construed  as  to 
prevent  the  Government  from  establishing  overland  telegraphic  com- 
munication from  one  point  in  its  territoiy  to  another  and  permitting 
such  means  of  communication  to  Ix^  used  as  a  common  carrier. 
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THE  CONCESSION  TO  THE  CUBA   SUBMARINE  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 

The  lang^ge  of  the  concession  to  the  Cuba  Submarine  Telegraph 
Company  by  which  the  company  asserts  it  secured  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  engaging  in  telegi-aphic  traffic  between  Santiago,  Bataban6, 
and  Habana,  is  as  follows  (Art.  3,  decree  of  December  31,  1869): 

The  (Tovemment  will  not  grant  to  any  person  or  private  undertaking  the  estab- 
lishment of  another  land  or  submarine  line  to  join  at  Santiago  de  Cuba,  the  place  of 
mooring  of  this  cable,  and  the  central  telegraph  of  Havana,  the  only  three  iM)intH  of 
contact  which  this  line  will  have  with  the  territory  of  the  inland,  and  on  which  only 
telegrams  of  a  private  nature  will  be  transmitted,  forwarded,  and  collected. 

An  construed  by  the  Spanish  ministry  in  the  decree  of  January  27, 
1889  (ante),  the  concluding  words  of  said  article  3  mean  that  telegrams 
of  a  private  nature  are  to  be  transmitted,  forjvarded,  and  collected  by 
this  line  only. 

If  such  is  the  correct  or  binding  interpretation  of  the  language  of 
this  concession,  1  think  a  court  of  the  United  States  would  hold  that 
an  exclusive  privilege  was  thereby  created  and  conferred. 

The  Attorney -General  has  heretofore  advised  the  Secretary  of  War 
that  the  Government  of  Spain  has  authority  to  create  and  confer 
exclusive  privileges  of  this  character  in  territory  subject  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  Spain.     (22  Op.,  516.) 

At  the  time  this  concession  was  granted  (December  31,  1869),  Cuba 
and  adjacent  waters  were  int<a*nationally  recognized  as  within  the  sover- 
eigntj'  and  possession  of  Spain.  Since  both  ends  and  intermediate 
moorings  of  the  Cuba  submarine  telegraph  cable  were  attached  to 
territory  subject  to  Spanish  sovereignty,  said  cable  was  not  interna- 
tional and  the  rights  of  no  other  nation  were  involved.  The  territory 
in  which  the  Spanish  Government  agreed  land  lines  should  not  be  con- 
structed was  territory  subject  to  the  exclusive  sovereignty  of  Spain, 
and  in  which  Spain  exercised  the  same  authority  respecting  corre- 
spondence by  telegraph  that  it  exercised  over  postal  affairs. 

As  already  stated,  the  Attorney-General  advises  the  Secretary  of 
War  that  the  rights  conve^'^ed  by  the  Spanish  concession  are  rights 
of  property.  Such  rights  differ  from  the  right  to  exercise  sovereign 
powers  created  by  grants  of  authority,  such  as  delegated  authority  to 
Spanish  officials  in  Cuba.  The  rights  of  property  continued  after  the 
sovereignty  gi*anting  them  was  withdrawn,  while  the  agencies  for  the 
exercise  of  sovereign  power  ceased  with  the  termination  of  the  author- 
ity of  their  principal. 

m. 

In  this  case,  as  in  many  others  from  our  insular  possessions,  the 
inquiry  arises:  Why  not  refer  the  parties  interested  to  the  courts  and 
have  the  questions  involved  determined  by  the  courts? 
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That  such  course  would  be  unavailing  and  improper  in  this  contro- 
versy is  made  apparent  by  recalling  the  act  of  which  complaint  is 
made  and  by  whom  such  act  is  done  and  performed.  The  act  com- 
plained of  is  the  act  of  transmitting  certain  telegrams  over  the  tele- 
graph lines  owned  and  opei*ated  by  the  military  government  of  Cuba; 
and  the  actor  is  the  military  government.  The  grievance  of  which 
complaint  is  made  does  not  result  from  the  fact  that  the  French  Cable 
Company  tenders  messages  to  the  military  government  for  transmis- 
sion over  the  Government  lines  to  Habana  or  Batabano;  nor  from  a 
tender  by  an  individual  in  Habana  or  Bataban6  of  a  message  to  Santia- 
go. The  injury  results  from  the  action  of  the  military  government 
in  accepting  and  transmitting  said  messages.  The  proprietor  and 
operator  of  the  telegraph  line  performing  the  act  complained  of  is  the 
military  government  of  Cuba.  The  agents  and  instrumentalities  by 
which  the  meisages  are  transmitted  are  subject  to  the  orders  of  the 
superior  authorities  of  that  government  upon  whom  rest  the  responsi- 
bilities for  the  course  pursued. 

It  can  not  be  conceded  that  the  action  or  discretion  of  the  superior 
authoiities  of  the  military  government  of  Cuba  in  respect  of  the  use 
of  its  property  or  the  performance  of  a  public  service,  is  subject  to  the 
discretion  and  control  of  the  courts  of  that  island  or  elsewhere. 

In  the  printed  argument  filed  herein  on  behalf  of  the  several  cable 
companies,  resisting  the  application  under  consideration,  occurs  the 
following: 

If  the  Secretary  of  War  declines  to  make  the  order  now  applied  for  by  the  Inter- 
national Ocean  Tel^raph  Company  that  company  can  at  once  file  a  bill  for  injunc- 
tion in  the  courts  of  Cuba  or  in  the  courts  of  New  York  and  obtain  all  the  relief  it 
is  entitled  to.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Secretary  of  War  should  grant  the  appli- 
cation which  the  International  Ocean  Telegraph  Company  makes,  the  four  telegraph 
and  cable  companies,  whose  business  to  and  from  Cuba  \a  thereby  stopped,  are 
unable  to  get  into  the  courts  to  establish  their  rights  and  claims.  They  can  not 
enjoin  the  Secretary  of  War  from  making  or  enforcing  his  order,  neither  can  they 
enjoin  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  or  the  International  Ocean  Telegraph 
Company  from  carrying  on  cable  business  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 

To  the  writer  it  appeal's  manifest  that  both  contestants  are  equally 
incapable  of  securing  a  revocation  orf  such  order  as  the  Secretary  of 
War  shall  make  in  this  matter,  by  applying  to  the  courts. 

A  further  objection  to  following  the  course  suggested  in  the  above 
quotation  is  that  the  writs  of  injunction  and  mandamus  are  unknown 
to  the  Spanish  code  of  civil  procedure.  This  code  has  been  continued 
in  force  in  Cuba  by  the  military  government  because  its  provisions 
were  known  and  acceptable  to  the  inhabitants. 

It  appears  to  the  writer  that  the  determination  of  the  question 
involved  does  not  require  the  exercise  of  judicial  powers.  The  sit- 
uation to  be  resolved  is  as  follows:  The  military  authorities  of  the 
United  States  in  Cuba  determined  that  the  military  situation  required 
the  establishment  of  telegraphic  communication  between  the  several 
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parts  of  the  island,  and  thereupon  constructed  a  system  of  overland 
telegraph  lines  extending  to  a  number  of  cities,  among  others  San- 
tiago^ Bataban6,  and  Habana.  The  lines  being  in  operation,  it 
appeared  that  the  business  of  the  Government  was  not  of  such  vol- 
ume as  to  fully  utilize  the  time  and  capacity  of  the  system.  There- 
upon it  was  deteimined  to  permit  the  passage  of  private  messages 
over  said  lines.  The  transmission  of  private  messages  was  an  act  of 
grace,  and  the  military  government  retained  the  right  to  refuse  the 
use  of  its  lines  for  that  purpose  at  any  time  it  saw  fit  so  to  do. 

The  International  Ocean  Telegraph  Company  and  the  Cuba  Subma- 
rine Telegraph  Company  now  complain  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that 
by  permitting  private  telegrams  of  a  ceiiain  origin  to  be  transmitted 
over  said  Government  lines  between  certain  cities  or  stations  in  Cuba 
the  military  government  of  the  island  is  impairing  the  property  rights 
of  each  of  said  cable  companies.  The  inve>stigation  occasioned  by 
these  complaints  is  not  made  for  the  purpose  oi  judicially  determining 
the  questions  involved,  but  to  afford  the  Secretary  of  War  the  neces- 
sary information  to  enable  him  intelligently  to  exercise  his  discretion- 
ary powers  in  the  matter  of  the  use  of  property  owned  by  the  military 
government  of  Cuba.  How  and  by  whom  such  property  shall  be  used 
are  matters  to  be  determined  by  the  superior  authorities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment owning  the  property.  Therefore,  the  use  of  said  property  by 
private  persons  may  be  denied  entirely,  or  the  property  may  be 
opened  to  the  use  of  the  general  public  as  a  common  carrier,  or  the 
use  may  be  restricted  to  certain  purposes  or  persons.  That  is  to  say, 
the  property  is  to  be  used  in  such  way  and  under  such  restrictions  as 
the  competent  authorities  determine,  subject  to  the  laws  and  usages  of 
military  occupation  and  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Paris.  No 
private  party  or  concern  has  a  vested  right  to  use  said  lines. 

If  the  Secretaiy  of  War  determines  that  said  Government  lines 
shall  not  be  used  for  the  transmission  of  said  cable  messages  between 
Santiago,  Batabano,  and  Uabana,  the  effect  will  be  that  the  Govern- 
ment lines  will  surrender  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  service, 
and  require  the  French  Cable  Company  to  utilize  the  cable  of  the  Cuba 
Submarine  Company. 

IV. 

There  remain  to  be  considered  the  rights  of  the  general  public  and 
what  is  required  pro  bono  pvhlico  of  Cuba.  These  matters  involve 
administrative  questions  and  therefore  are  beyond  the  limits  of  dis- 
cussion prescribed  for  the  law  officer  of  the  Division  of  Insular  Affairs. 

The  Attorney -General  has  heretofore  advised  the  Secretary  of  War 
as  follows: 

I  do  not  think  that  controversies  as  to  grants  and  franchises  derived  from  Spain 
but  exercisable  within  the  island  of  Cuba,  or  other  islands  derived  by  the  United 
States  from  Spam,  ought  to  be  precipitated  to  a  decision  in  the  present  unsettled  con- 
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dition  that  prevails  in  those  islands.  It  is  better  to  preserve,  in  all  cases  of  donbt 
and  difficulty,  the  present  status  until  the  full  restoration  of  the  civil  regime  and  the 
establishment  of  pennanent  governments,  under  which  the  rights  of  all  can  be  duly 
and  deliberately  determined.  (Letter  to  Secretary  of  War,  June  15,  1899,  22  Op., 
614, 519.) 

By  '*  present  status"  I  understand  the  Attorney-General  to  mean  the 
status  quo  ante  helium.  If  the  course  advised  by  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral is  pursued  herein  it  will  preserve  to  each  cable  company  the 
rights  secured  by  its  concession  as  those  rights  were  understood  and 
exercised  under  the  sovereignty  from  which  they  were  acquired,  and 
relegate  the  questions  of  what  changes  were  effected  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  resulting  war,  and  their  permanent 
adjustment  to  the  changed  conditions,  to  the  people  in  whose  behalf 
the  intervention  was  made,  and  enable  that  people,  in  their  associated 
capacity,  to  determine  said  questions  with  reference  to  such  govern- 
mental polity  as  they  adopt. 

For  the  convenient  reference  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  there  is  set 

forth  the  following  extract  from  the  report  hereon  by  Col.  H.  H.  C. 

Dun  woody,  Chief  Signal  Officer,  Division  of  Cuba  (3d  indorsement, 

No.  2105): 

In  my  judgment  the  interests  of  the  general  public,  which  are  of  more  importance 
than  the  interests  of  a  wngle  corporation,  will  be  better  served  by  permitting  existing 
conditions  to  continue,  and  leaving  the  International  Ocean  Telegraph  Company  to 
secure  its  rights  and  to  collect  any  damages  which  may  result  from  the  maintenance 
of  these  conditions  from  the  government  which  may  be  finally  established  in  the 
island  of  Cul>a. 

Also  the  report  hereon  of  Major-General  Wood,  military  governor 
of  Cuba  (4th  indorsement,  No.  2105): 

Headquarters  Division  of  Cuba, 

Habana,  September  Sj  1900. 

Respectfully  returned  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  War,  inviting  attention 
to  the  opinion  herein  expressed. 

The  military  governor  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  International  Ocean  Telegraph 
Company  is  entitled  to  certain  protection  and  rights,  and  said  rights  and  protection 
are  violated  by  the  use  of  the  United  States  land  lines  for  transmitting  messages  of 
the  French  Cable  Company  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
United  States  Signal  Lines  should  not  accept  United  States  messages  for  the  French 
Cable  Company  at  Santiago.  They  should  not  transfer  to  the  French  Cable  Com- 
pany at  Santiago  any  messages  for  the  United  States.  This  will  no  doubt  work  hard- 
ship upon  the  general  public  in  the  way  of  an  increase  in  the  present  rates  of  the 
International  Ocean  Telegraph  Company,  once  they  are  established  in  the  rights 
granted  in  this  opinion,  and  in  order  to  protect  the  public  and  business  interests,  a 
rate  not  exceeding  the  one  now  in  force  should  be  fixed  and  agreed  upon  by  the 
International  Ocean  Telegraph  Company.  The  French  Company  should,  however, 
be  allowed  to  transmit  messages  from  the  point  of  its  landing  in  Cuba  (Santiago) 
to  any  point  in  the  interior  of  Cuba,  provided  such  messages  are  not  for  transmissicm 
to  the  United  States. 

If  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  is  in  accord  with  this  recommendation,  the 

necessary  orders  will  be  issued. 

Leonard  Wood, 

Jliqjor-Qeneral  Oommandiing, 
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The  foregoing  report,  in  my  opinion,  embraces  all  the  matters 
involved  essential  to  the  determination  of  the  controversy  and  the 
ascertainment  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  military  govern- 
ment of  Cuba. 


In  dealing  with  cases  arising  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
the  militarj'^  government,  the  Secretary  of  War  adopts  the  rule  that 
his  action,  whenever  possible,  will  be  confined  to  indicating  the  admin- 
istrative policy  or  general  principles  by  which  a  case  is  to  be  deter- 
mined, relegating  to  the  local  authorities  the  matter  of  ascertaining 
the  facts  involved  and  applying  the  administrative  policy  or  general 
principles  thereto.  Pursuant  to  this  established  policy  the  Secretary 
of  War  instructed  the  military  governor  of  Cuba  as  follows: 

The  military  governor  of  Cuba  is  instructed  that  in  the  matter  of  the  use  of  the 

overland  telegraph  lines  operated  by  the  government  of  Cuba  to  transmit  messages 

received  from  or  destined  for  points  in  the  United  States,  via  Haiti  and  over  the 

French  cable,  he  is  to  ascertain  and  thereafter  maintain  the  status  qao  ante  belliun^ 

and  to  reserve  the  final  and  exclusive  determination  of  the  questions  involved  for 

the  consideration  of  the  permanent  government  of  the  island. 

£uHU  Root,  Secretary  of  War, 
October  31,  1901. 

The  foregoing  order  was  transmitted  to  the  military  governor  of 

Cuba  in  the  following  communication: 

O€Tob£r30,  1901. 

Sib:  The  controversy  regarding  the  relative  and  respective  rights  of  the  cable  com- 
panies whose  cables  are  landed  in  Cuba,  and  the  use  of  the  government  overland 
telegraph  lines  for  the  transmission  of  cable  messages  to  and  for  the  French  Cable 
Company,  has  been  carefully  investigated  in  the  War  Department,  and  1  have  listened 
to  extended  arguments  thereon  by  the  attorneys  for  the  interested  companies. 

Apparently  the  only  question  now  involved  which  the  military  government  has 
jurisdiction  to  determine  is,  Does  the  transmission  of  private  messages  between  San- 
tiago, Habana,  and  elsewhere  over  the  government  telegraph  lines  violate  rights  of 
property  conferred  by  the  existing  cable  concessions  granted  by  Spain? 

The  law  officer.  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department,  has  submitted  a  com- 
prehensive report  on  the  propositions  involved  in  this  controversy,  wherein  matters 
are  set  forth  which  apparently  establish  that  the  Spanish  concession  to  the  Cuba  Sub- 
marine Telegraph  Company  confers  the  exclusive  privilege  of  transmitting  priwite 
telegraph  messages  passing  between  any  two  of  the  following  {)oint8  in  Cuba:  Santiago 
de  Cuba,  Bataban6,  Cienfuegos,  and  the  central  station  in  Habana.  This  exclusive 
privilege  does  not  include  government  messages  between  said  points  nor  private  mes- 
sages between  any  oTie  of  said  points  and  other  points  not  reserved  to  the  Cuba  Sub- 
marine Company.  If  this  view  is  correct,  it  would  follow  that  the  military  govern- 
ment of  Cuba  violates  the  terms  of  the  concession  to  the  Cuba  Submarine  Telegraph 
Company  when  it  permits  the  government  telegraph  lines  to  be  used  for  the  trans- 
mission of  private  messages  passing  between  any  two  of  the  four  points  above  indicated. 

In  disposing  of  this  matter  I  think  it  advisable  to  follow  the  ordinary  procedure 
and  confine  my  action  to  indicating  the  general  policy  or  principle  to  be  adhered  to, 
and  remit  the  determination  of  the  specific  questions  involve<l  to  the  government  of 
the  island.  I  therefore  transmit  an  order  herein,  instructing  you  to  ascertain,  and 
thereafter  maintain,  the  status  qao  ante  helium. 
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I  mclofle  you  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  law  officer,  Division  of  Insular  Affairs, 

which  I  think  will  be  of  material  assistance  in  ascertaining  the  previous  status  and 

present  situation. 

Very  respectfully, 

Eliht  Root,  Secretary  of  War. 
Brig.  Gen.  Leonabd  Wood, 

MUitary  Governor  of  CubUj  Habana^  Cuba. 

Subsequently  the  following  communication  was  received  from  the 
military  governor  of  Cuba: 

Headquabtebs  Military  Governor,  Island  of  Cuba, 

Hahana,  January  ^9,  190*2. 
Sir:  Beferring  to  your  communication  of  January  24,  inquiring  as  to  the  action 
taken  in  the  controversy  regarding  the  French  Cable  Company,  reference  being  had 
to  letter  of  October  30  last  from  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  War,  I  have  the 
honor  to  inform  you  that  upon  receipt  of  the  Secretary's  letter  the  Chief  Signal  Oflficer 
of  the  Department  was  directed  to  institute  an  invest^tion  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  sUjdxis  quo  ante  beUum,  as  the  whole  matter  seems  to  have  been  in  a  good 
deal  of  doubt.  However  the  following  order,  which,  it  is  believed,  establishes  the 
conditions  formerly  existing,  was  issued: 

[••circular  No.  L] 

"January  28,  1902. 

**  To  aU  managers  of  government  telegraph  offices,  idand  of  Cuba: 

"By  the  direction  of  the  military  governor  no  messages  destined  for  any  point  in 
the  United  States,  Europe,  or  beyond  vnW  be  accepted  at  any  government  telegraph 
office  for  transmission  over  the  lines  of  the  French  Cable  Company;  nor  will  any 
government  telegraph  office  accept  from  the  French  Cable  Company,  or  any  of  its 
offices,  a  message  from  any  point  in  the  United  States,  Europe,  or  beyond  for  trans- 
mission over  the  government  telegraph  lines  in  Cuba. 

"Very  respectfully, 

"Lbonard  Wood,  MUitary  Governor  of  Cuba," 
Capt.  C.  R.  Edwards, 

Tenth  Infantry^  Division  of  Insvktr  Affairs,  War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 


IN  THE  MATTEE  OF  COMPLAINT  MADE  BT  THE  OWNEE  OF  THE 
BEITI8H  VESSEL  '<  WILL  0*  THE  WISP''  BECAUSE  OF  CEETAIN 
EESTEICTIONS  PLACED  BT  THE  UNITED  STATES  UPON  TRADE 
WITH  THE  SULU  ISLANDS,  CONTRAET,  IT  IS  ALLEGED,  TO  THE 
PROTOCOL  OF  MARCH  11,  1877,  BT  THE  REPRESENTATIVES  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN,  GERMANT,  AND  SPAIN.  ALSO  THE  DEMAND 
OF  SAID  OWNERS  FOR  TEN  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  FOR  DAMAGES 
OCCASIONED  BT  THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  SAID  RESTRICTIONS. 

[Submitted  October  24, 1899.    Case  No.  870,  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department.] 

SYNOPSIS. 

1.  One  of  the  important  incidents  of  military  government  is  the  r^ulation  of  trade 

with  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  subject  to  its  jurisdiction.    The  right  so  to 
do  is  well  established  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations. 

2.  When  sovereignty  over  the  Sulu  Islands  was  transferred  to  the  United  States  the 

treaties  of  the  former  sovereignty  respecting  trade  with  said  islands  ceased. 

This  matter  has  not  been  referred  to  Major-General  Otis  for  a  report 
on  the  facts.    lu  my  opinion  such  reference  md  report  are  unnecessary, 
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for  the  reason  that  the  facts  as  claimed  by  the  complainant  are  not 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  just  cause  for  complaint  nor  to  entitle  com- 
plainant to  damages. 

The  complaint  is  occasioned  by  the  enforcement  of  the  following 
order: 

By  the  direction  of  the  commander  in  chief,  United  States  naval  force  on  the 
Asiatic  Station : 

All  trade  with  the  Philippines  is  prohibited,  except  with  the  ports  of  Manila, 
Iloilo,  Cebii,  and  Bakalote.  Ships  are  hereby  warned  to  go  nowhere  else  in  the 
Philippines.     (See  copy  attached  to  protest,  Doc.  1. ) 

It  is  claimed  that  this  order  is  a  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  protocol 
of  March  11,  1877,  and  also  protocol  of  March  7,  1885,  made  between 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Spain,  which,  it  is  asserted,  declare — 

that  British  ships  are  absolutely  free  to  trade  in  the  Archipelago  of  Sulu  without 
touching  in  the  first  instance  at  any  stated  point  in  the  archipelago  and  that  Spain 
would  in  no  way  obstruct  the  import  or  export  of  merchandise.  (See  protest, 
Doc.  1.) 

On  May  18,  1899,  when  the  WiU  o^  the  Wisp  sought  to  trade  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Sulu  Islands,  that  territory  was  subject  to 
military  government. 

Birkhimer  on  Military  Government  and  Martial  Law  (p.  204)  says: 

One  of  the  most  imx)ortant  incidents  of  military  government  is  the  regulation  of 
trade  with  the  subjugated  district.  The  occupying  state  has  an  unquestioned  right 
to  regulate  commercial  intercourse  with  conquered  territory.  It  may  be  absolutely 
prohibited,  or  permitted  to  be  unrestricted,  or  such  limitations  may  be  imposed 
thereon  as  either  policy  or  a  proper  attention  to  military  measures  may  justify. 
While  the  victor  maintains  exclusive  possession  of  the  territory  his  title  is  valid. 
Therefore  the  citizens  of  no  other  nation  have  a  right  to  enter  it  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  dominant  power.  Much  less  can  they  claim  an  unrestricted  right  to 
trade  therein. 

In  Fleming  v.  Page  (9  How.,  615)  the  court  say: 

It  is  true  that  when  Tampico  had  been  subjugated,  other  nations  were  bound  to 
regard  the  country,  w^hile  our  possession  continued,  as  the  territory  of  the  United 
'States  and  to  reHi)ect  it  as  such.  *  *  *  The  citizens  of  no  other  nation,  there- 
fore, had  a  right  to  enter  it  without  the  permission  of  the  American  authorities,  nor 
to  hold  intercourse  with  its  inhabitants,  nor  to  trade  with  them.  (See  also  American 
Instructions  to  Armies  in  the  Field,  sec.  5,  clause  I ;  Bluntschli,  1,  sec.  8;  Mannings 
p.  167.) 

Upon  the  Sulu  Islands  being  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States 
the  treaties  of  the  former  sovereignty  respecting  trade  with  said 
islands  ceased — that  is  to  say,  the  agreements  made  by  Spain  rela- 
tive to  trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  ceded  do  not  attach 
to  the  soil  or  become  a  lien  upon  the  territory  which  the  new  sover- 
eignty is  bound  to  assume  or  maintain. 

Hall  on  International  Law  (4  ed.,  p.  98)  says: 

Thus  treaties  of  alliance,  of  guaranty,  or  of  commerce  are  not  binding  upon  a  new 
state  formed  by  sep^^rntion,  and  it  is  (lot  liable  {qr  the  general  debt  of  the  parent. 
(State,  et^. 
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The  same  rale  is  applied  in  territory  ceded  to  another  state  as  where 
the  territory  separated  becomes  an  independent  state.     (Id.,  p.  104.) 
Halleck  on  International  Law  (3  ed.,  vol.  1,'  chap.  8,  sec.  35)  says: 

But  the  obligations  of  treatieB,  even  where  some  of  their  stipulations  are,  in  their 
terms,  {)erpetual,  expire  in  case  either  of  the  contracting  parties  loses  its  existence 
as  an  independent  state  or  in  case  its  internal  constitution  is  so  changed  as  to  render 
the  treaty  inapplicable  to  the  new  condition  of  things. 

This  doctrine  originates  in  the  fact  that  permission  to  foreign  nations 
to  trade  with  its  subjects  is  an  act  of  grace  on  the  part  of  the  sover- 
eignty. It  may  be  that  where  the  sovereignty  continues  a  change  of 
persons  or  instruments  by  which  it  is  administered  does  not  change 
the  agreement  or  obligation  to  extend  the  grace  upon  the  designated 
conditions.  But  where  there  is  a  complete  change,  not  only  of  sov- 
ereigns but  of  sovereignty,  of  necessity  the  agreement  ends,  for  each 
sovereignty  must  exercise  its  grace  in  accordance  with  its  own  consti- 
titution,  laws,  and  customs. 

The  most  insistent  instructor  which  the  United  States  has  had  as  to 
this  canon  of  international  law  has  been  Great  Britain.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  review  the  instances,  but  simply  call  attention  to  the  con- 
troversy regarding  the  fishery  privileges  upon  the  coasts  of  Newfound- 
land, Nova  Scotia,  and  Labrador,  in  which  England  insisted  that  the 
separation  of  a  new  state  from  an  old  one  involves  the  loss,  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  of  the  new  state,  of  local  rights 
within  the  territory  remaining  to  the  old  state  which  had  previously 
been  enjoyed  in  common  by  the  subjects  of  the  original  state.  (Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Papers,  vol.  7,  pp.  79-97.)  The  controversy  was 
ended  by  the  treaty  of  1818,  in  which  the  contention  of  England  was 
conceded  to  be  correct. 

In  the  controversy  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
with  reference  to  protectorate  exercised  by  the  latter  power  over  the 
Mosquito  shore,  Lord  Clarendon  declared  that  '"•  Mexico  was  not  con- 
sidered as  inheriting  the  obligations  or  rights  of  Spain."  (De  Martens, 
Nouv.  Rec.  Gen.,  vol.  2,  p.  210-216.) 

In  regard  to  Mexico,  Hall  on  International  Law  says  (4th  ed.,  p. 
101): 

The  very  fact  that  Mexico  succeeded  to  all  the  territorial  rights  of  Spain,  and  con- 
sequently to  full  sovereignty  within  the  territory'  of  the  Republic,  shows  that  it  could 
not  l)e  burdened  by  limitations  on  sovereignty  to  which  Spain  had  choeen  to  con- 
sent. It  possessed  all  the  rights  appertaining  to  an  independent  state,  disencum- 
bered from  personal  contracts  entered  into  by  the  state  from  which  it  had  severed 
itself. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  in  the  Sulu  Archipelago  is  not 
encumbered  with  the  personal  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Crown  of 
Spain  regarding  trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  said  islands.* 

•See  ante  p.  177  el  aeq. 
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The  Secretary  of  War  approved  the  views  expressed  in  the  foregoing 
report  and  advised  the  State  Department  as  follows: 

War  Department, 
Washington^  January  SO,  1900. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the 
18th  instant,  relative  to  the  claim  of  the  British  steamer  Will-o-the-  Wisp,  on  account 
of  losses  sustained  through  the  airtion  of  the  Unite<^l  States  authorities  in  forbidding 
and  preventing  her  trading  with  the  Sulu  Islands,  and  beg  to  hand  you  herewith 
copy  of  the  reiwrt  of  the  law  officer  of  the  Division  of  Customs  and  Insular  Affairs  of 
the  War  Department  thereon,  whose  view^s  are  concurred  in  by  this  Department. 
Very  respectfully, 

Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  War. 
The  Secretary  ok  State. 


THE  PEOTECTION  BT  THE  GOVEENMENT  OF  CIVIL  AFEAIE8  IN 
CUBA  AHD  THE  PHILIPPINES,  OP  TEADE-MAEK8  EEGI8TEEED 
PEIOE  TO  THE  TEEATT  OF  PAEI8  (1898)  IN  THE  INTEENA- 
TIONAL  EEGI8TET  AT  THE  BITEEAXJ  OF  THE  UNION  FOE  THE 
PEOTECTION  OF  INDU8TEIAL  PEOPEETT,  BEENE,  8WITZEE- 
LAND,  TTNDEE  THE  INTEENATIONAL  AGEEEMENT  CONCLUDED 
APEIL  14,  1891,  TO  WHICH  8PAIN  WA8  A  PAETT. 

[Submitted  March  27,  1901.    Ca.<w  No.  915,  Division  of  In.Hular  Affairs,  War  Department.] 

SYNOPSIS. 

1.  Rights  of  property  in  trade-marks,  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  are  entitled  to 

the  protection  stipulated  for  **  property  of  all  kinds  "  in  Articles  I  and  VIII  of 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  1898. 

2.  Trade-marks  registered  in  the  "  International  Registry  at  the  Bureau  of  the  Union 

for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property,  Berne,  Switzerland,"  prior  to  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  1898,  are  entitled  to  the  same  recognition  and  protetition  from  the  mili- 
tary governments  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  as  trade-marks  registerecl  in  the 
national  registry  at  Ma<lrid  or  in  om;  of  the  provincial  regintries  of  the  islands. 

3.  The  present  provisicms  for  said  retrognition  and  protection  are  inadtH]uate. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  request 
for  a  report  on  the  following  que.stions: 

1.  Are  trade-marks  which  were  registered  at  the  International  Reg- 
istry, Berne,  Switzerland,  prior  to  the  treaty  of  Paris  (1808),  entitled 
to  recognition  and  protection  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  without 
being  registered  in  the  United  States? 

2.  Do  the  provisions  of  Circular  No.  12,  Division  of  Customs  and 
Insular  Affairs,  War  Department,  April  11,  1899,  afford  the  privilege 
and  protection  which  the  United  States  is  bound  to  accord  trade-marks 
so  registered? 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  upon  examination  I  am  of  opinion 
that  question  1  should  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  and  question  2  in 
the  negative. 

13636—02 20 
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That  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  determining  these  questions,  may  be 
as  fully  advised  as  my  examination  permits,  the  following  is  submitted: 

The  questions  examined  are  raised  by  M.  Morel,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  International  Union  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial 
Property,  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  by  whom  the  letter  is  referred  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  with  a  request  for  an  expression  of  views. 

By  an  agreement  concluded  at  Paris,  March  20,  1883,  the  Govcrn- 
mentsof  Belgium,  Brazil,  Spain,  France,  Guatemala,  Italy,  Netherlands, 
Portugal,  Salvador,  Servia,  and  Switzerland  constituted  themselves  into 
an  "International  Union  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property," 
and  established  a  "bureau"  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  for  the  promotion 
of  the  purposes  of  said  union.  The  industrial  property  concerned  was 
largely  patents,  copyrights,  and  trade-marks.  The  United  States  gave 
its  adhesion  to  said  agreement  and  became  a  member  of  said  Interna- 
tional Union  June  11,  1887.  (See  Proclamation  of  President  Cleve- 
land.) 

In  1891  there  was  formed  within  said  International  Union  a  second 
union  or  association  of  nations.  The  purpose  of  this  second  associ- 
ation was  to  provide  an  international  regfistration  of  trade-marks. 
This  association  was  separate  and  distinct  from  the  first  union,  except- 
ing that  membership  in  the  second  association  was  dependent  upon 
membership  in  the  first  association.  The  Government  of  Spain  gave 
its  adhesion  to  the  international  agreement  creating  this  second  associ- 
ation, but  the  Government  of  the  United  States  did  not. 

The  agreement  concerning  the  international  registration  of  trade- 
marks was  concluded  at  Madrid  April  14, 1891.  A  copy  of  said  agree- 
ment is  hereto  attached. 

The  attention  of  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  I  and  Aiticle  IV  thereof,  which  are  as  follows: 

Article  1.  The  subjects  or  citizens  of  each  of  the  contracting  states  may  secure,  in 
all  of  the  other  states,  the  protection  of  their  trade-marks  accepte<i  at  the  depository 
in  the  country  of  origin  by  means  of  the  deposit  of  the  said  marks  at  the  interna- 
tional bureau  at  Berne,  made  by  the  intervention  of  the  government  of  the  said 

country  of  origin. 
Art.  4.  From  the  time  of  registration  so  made  at  the  international  bureau,  the 

protection  in  each  of  the  contracting  states  shall  be  the  same  as  if  the  mark  had  been 

directly  deposited  therein. 

Continuing  the  investigation  it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether  the  privileges  stipulated  by  the  Government  of  Spain  were 
confined  to  the  Spanish  Peninsula  or  extended  throughout  the  Spanish 
dependencies. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  M.  Morel,  director  of 

the  international  registry,  says: 

These  marks  had  not  been  specially  filed  at  Manila  with  the  idea  that  interna- 
tional registration  extended  its  effects  to  not  only  Spain  itself,  but  also  to  its  coUmm, 
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The  order  of  August  14,  1873,  issued  by  the  Spanish  Republic,  con- 
tains the  following: 

*  *  *  The  Grovemment  of  the  Republic  haa  deemed  proper  to  decide  that  every 
foreigner,  whatever  be  his  nationality,  provided  that  conunercial  treaties  have  been 
celebrated  with  said  nation,  must,  when  requesting  the  use  of  a  trade-mark  in  Span- 
ish territory,  comply  with  all  the  provisions  thereof;  and  therefore  as  soon  as  he 
proves  that  he  has  obtained  the  ownership  in  his  country  and  files  in  the  general 
direction  of  public  works,  agriculture,  industry  and  commerce,  the  other  documents 
which  have  been  stipulated,  duly  legalized,  that  the  proper  certificate  be  issued  to 
him  free  of  cost.    *    *    * 

The  use  of  the  term  "Spanish  territory"  indicates  that  the  provi- 
sions of  trade-mark  treaties  were  considered  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment as  applying  to  all  parts  of  the  Spanish  domain. 

The  Spanish  law  of  August  21,  1884,  regulating  property  rights  to 
trade-marks,  etc.,  in  the  provinces  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  provides 
as  follows: 

Art.  11.  Foreigners  residing  outside  of  Spain  shall  have  the  rights  granted  them 
by  the  agreements  celebrated  with  their  respective  nations. 
Should  there  be  no  treaty,  the  law  of  reciprocity  shall  be  strictly  ob8er\'ed. 

The  royal  order  of  October  26,  1888,  published  in  the  GacefAi  of 
Manila,  December  22,  1888,  regulating  the  use  of  trade-marks  in  the 
Philippines,  contains  a  similar  provision  as  follows: 

Art.  11.  Foreigners  residing  outside  of  Spain  shall  have  the  rights  granted  them 
by  the  conventions  celebrated  with  their  respective  nations. 
Should  there  be  no  treaties,  the  law  of  reciprocity  shall  be  strictly  observed. 

Art.  30.  As  the  registration  of  foreign  marks  must  be  made  subject  to  the  conven- 
tions which  may  have  been  celebrated  with  their  governments,  the  petitions  pre- 
sented for  the  purpose  shall  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Government  of  His 
Majesty. 

Art.  31.  There  shall  be  a  special  register  for  foreigners  not  residing  in  Spanish 
possessions,  which  shall  be  kept  with  the  formalities  prescribed  in  article  24,  and  in 
which  shall  be  entered,  furthermore,  the  country  where  the  industrial,  commercial, 
or  agricultural  establishment  of  the  owner  of  the  mark,  drawing,  or  model  is  situ- 
ated, as  well  as  the  diplomatic  convention  establishing  reciprocity. 

Art.  32.  Manufacturers,  industrials,  merchants,  or  agriculturists  who,  residing  in 
the  Peninsula  or  adjacent  islands,  or  in  the  islands  of  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico,  should 
desire  to  insure  in  the  archipelago  the  ownership  of  the  marks  which  indicate  their 
product«  or  of  their  drawings  or  of  their  industrial  models,  provided  that  they  are 
authorized  and  acknowledged,  and  that  the  person  interested  possesses  the  proper 
certificate  or  title  of  ownership,  issued  in  ac^cordance  with  the  laws  in  force  thereon, 
shall  apply  to  the  Colonial  Department,  attaching  to  their  petition  a  legalized  tran- 
script and  a  duplicate  drawing  which  represents  the  mark,  drawing,  or  model  belong- 
ing to  them. 

After  the  General  Government  has  received  one  of  the  copies  of  the  drawing  or 
industrial  model  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  it  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
general  direction  of  the  civil  administration  for  the  proper  steps,  and  in  order  that 
the  rights  of  the  persons  interested  may  be  respected  and  protected  in  accordance 
w^ith  this  decree. 

They  may  also  apply  directly  or  through  a  representative  to  the  governor-general 
in  order  to  insure  the  ownership  of  their  marks,  drawings,  or  industrial  models. 
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Art.  33.  The  general  dinx'tion  of  the  civil  administration  Mhall  enter  in  a  special 
register  by  strict  onler  of  dates  the  petitions  presented  diret-tly  by  the  persons  inter- 
este<l  who  renide  in  the  Peninsula,  adjacent  islands,  or  other  colonial  provinces,  as 
well  as  those  transinittecl  by  the  Colonial  Department,  issuing  to  the  persons  inter- 
esteti  who  re<iue8t  it  the  proper  certificate  and  publishing  the  concession  in  the 
Gazette  of  the  Capital  (Madrid),  as  prescrilxKl  in  article  29. 

Art.  34.  The  ownersliip  of  marks,  drawings,  and  industrial  models  granted  by  the 
Interior  Department  shall  lapse  in  the  archiix;lago  on  the  date  that  the  General 
Government  approves  their  lapse  in  the  Peninsula. 

Art.  35.  Any  ]>erson  domiciltMi  in  the  archipelago  who  has  obtained  a  title  of 
ownership  for  his  marks,  drawings,  or  industrial  models  in  acconlance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  decree  may  have  his  right  extended  to  all  Spanish  possessions.  For 
this  purix)se  he  shall  present  a  petition  recjuesting  it  to  the  General  Government, 
which  shall  forwani  it,  together  with  its  report,  a  copy  of  the  title  granted,  and  of  the 
drawings  which  represent  the  mark,  drawing,  or  industrial  model,  to  the  Colonial 
Department  in  order  that  the  latter  may  forwani  them  as  the  case  may  Ikj  to  the 
Interior  Dei>artment  or  to  the  governors-general  of  the  other  colonial  provinces.  * 

Tho  Spanish  Government  adopted  a  liberal  policy  in  affording  pro- 
tection to  both  foreign  and  domestic  trade-marks.  (See  international 
agreement  concluded  at  Paris  March  20,  18SH;  international  agree- 
ment conchided  at  Madrid,  April  14,  1891;  royal  order  of  December 
16,  181)3;  law  of  August  12,  1884;  order  of  August  14,  1873;  law  of 
November  20,  1S50;  law  of  July  11,  1861;  law  of  April  11,  1868;  law 
of  September  1,  1888;  law  of  February  12,  1889.) 

The  infringement  of  rights  secured  by  registration  of  a  trade-mark 
constituted  a  criminal  offense  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment 
(See  section  217,  Penal  Code  of  Spain;  sections  277,  278,  Penal  Code  in 
force  ih  the  Philippines.) 

Supplementing  the  specific  provisions  of  law  al)ove  quoted,  by  con- 
sideration of  such  liberal  policy,  I  feel  justified  in  reporting  that 
ti*ade-marks  registered  at  the  international  registry,  Benie,  Switzer- 
land, subs(Hiuent  to  April  14, 1891,  and  prior  to  the  American  military 
occupation  of  the  Philippines,  under  the  provisions  of  the  international 
agreement  concluded  at  Madrid  April  14,  1891,  were  protected  in  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  manner  and  extent  as  were  those  registered  under 
domestic  laws. 

Such  was  the  condition  existing  when  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States  was  concluded.  (Paris,  1898.)  That 
treaty  provides  as  follows: 

Art.  Xlll.  The  rij^hts  of  propt»rty  si^ciinHi  by  copyrights  and  patents  aajuired 
by  Spaniards  in  the  island  of  Cul>a  and  in  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  and  other 
ceded  territories,  at  the  time  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  shall 
continue  to  be  respected.     *    *    * 


■  A  dilligent  search  of  all  means  of  information  available  at  the  War  Department, 
the  State  Department,  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
the  report  to  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  revise  the 
statutes  relating  to  patents,  trade  and  other  marks  (S.  Doc.  No.  20,  2d  seas.  56th 
Cong. )  failed  to  secure  any  definite  ascertainment  of  this  matter  oth^  than  above 
set  forth, 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  trade-marks  are  not  included  in  this  article, 
and  the  rights  of  property  which  '\shall  continue  to  be  respected"  are 
expressly  limited  to  those  "acquired  by  Spaniards." 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  says: 

Property  in  a  trade-mark,  or  rather  in  the  use  of  a  trade-mark  or  name,  has  very 
little  analogy  to  that  which  exists  in  copyrights  or  in  patents  for  inventions.  (Canal 
Company  v,  Clark,  13  Wall.,  311,  322. ) 

Section  XHI  of  the  treaty  hardly  supports  the  proposition  advanced 
by  M.  Morel. 

But  the  United  States  by  international  agreements  and  by  domestic 
laws  recognizes  trade-marks  and  rights  thereto  as  property,  and  pro- 
tects such  property  by  special  statutes  and  the  application  of  general 
principles.  (Upton  on  Trade-Marks,  10;  Canal  Co.  v.  Clark,  13  Wall., 
311,  322.) 

Article  VIII  of  said  treaty  provides  as  follows: 

It  is  hereby  declared  that  the  relinquishment  or  cession,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
which  the  preceding  paragraph  refers,  can  not  in  any  respect  impair  the  property  or 
rights  which  by  law  belong  to  the  peaceful  possession  of  property  of  all  kinds  *  *  * 
or  of  private  individuals,  of  whatsoever  nationality  such  individuals  may  be. 

Article  I,  with  special  reference  to  Cuba,  provides  as  follows: 

And  as  the  island  is,  upon  its  evacuation  by  Spain,  to  be  occupied  by  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  will,  so  long  as  such  occupation  shall  last,  assume  and  dis- 
charge the  obligations  that  may  under  international  law  result  from  the  fact  of  its 
occupation,  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property. 

Apparently  the  provisions  of  these  two  articles  are  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive to  include  rights  of  property  in  trade-marks. 

If  it  be  true  that  registration  of  a  trade-mark  at  the  International 
Registry  at  Berne  secured  in  Spanish  territory  the  protection  of  the 
Spanish  laws,  and  the  United  States  is  required  by  treaty  stipulations 
to  continue  protection  thereto  in  territory  ceded  or  relinquished  to  the 
United  States  by  Spain,  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  how  the  pro- 
tection is  to  be  afforded. 

In  the  United  States  this  protection  is  usually  afforded  by  a  writ  of 
injunction.  To  entitle  the  owner  of  a  trade-mark  to  this  writ  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  titide-mark  should  be  registered.  It  is  sufficient  if 
the  applicant  can  establish  a  prior  lawful  use  of  said  mark,  continued 
for  a  length  of  time  sufficient  to  raise  a  presumption  that  the  general 
public  have  become  familiar  with  it;  and  thereupon  the  writ  is  issued 
prohibiting  infringements  upon  the  rights  of  said  owner,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  fraud  upon  the  public  being  perpeti*ated. 

The  writ  of  injunction  as  known  and  used  in  the  United  States  is 
not  known  to  the  Spanish  law.  The  Roman  law,  from  whence  the 
Spanish  law  is  derived,  had  what  is  known  as  the  ''  interdict,''  resem- 
bling in  many  respects  our  injunction.     The  principal  objection  to  the 
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interdict,  from  the  American  point  of  view,  is  that  it  calls  for  the 
exercise  of  judicial  powers  by  officers  of  the  executive  or  administra- 
tive branch  of  the  government. 

The  owner  of  a  trade-mark  was  protected,  under  Spanish  law,  by 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  penal  code  inflicting  a  penalty  for 
infringement  of  said  rights,  and  by  civil  action  for  the  recovery  of 
damages.     (Article  12,  ^oyal  order,  October  26,  1888.     Philippines.) 

To  entitle  the  owner  to  the  protection  so  afforded,  it  was  essential 
that  his  trade-mark  be  duly  registered.  (Royal  decree,  November  20, 
1850;  Article  4,  Royal  order,  October  26,  1888.     Philippines.) 

The  Spanish  Penal  Code  has  been  continued  in  force  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  military  government  in  the  territories  ceded  and  relinquished 
to  the  United  States  by  Spain. 

The  attention  of  the  Secretary  is  respectfully  directed  to  the  fact 
that  instead  of  affording  protection  to  trade-marks  by  the  means 
utilized  under  the  Spanish  laws  the  authorities  of  the  military  gov- 
ernments were  required  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
following  order: 

Circular  No.  12. 
Division  of  Customs  and  |-  Wak  Depabtment, 

Insular  Affairs.  j  Washington,  April  11,  1899. 

The  following  is  published  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  all  concerned: 
In  territory  subject  to  military  government  by  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  owners  of  patents,  including  design  patents,  which  have  been  issued  or  which 
may  hereafter  l)e  issued,  and  owners  of  trade-marks,  prints,  and  labels,  duly  reg- 
istered in  the  Unite<l  States  Patent  Office  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  the  grant  of  patents  and  to  the  r^stration  of  trade-marks,  prints,  and  labels,  shall 
receive  the  protec^tion  accorded  them  in  the  United  States  under  said  laws;  and  an 
infringement  of  the  rights  secured  by  lawful  issue  of  a  patent  or  by  registration  of  a 
trade-mark,  print,  or  label  shall  subject  the  person  or  party  guilty  of  such  infringe- 
ment tfj  the  liabilities  created  and  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  said  matters:  Provided,  That  a  duly  certified  copy  of  the  patent  or  of  the  certifi- 
cate of  registration  of  the  trade-mark,  print,  or  label  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  governor-general  of  the  island  wherein  such  protection  is  desired:  And  provided 
further,  That  the  rights  of  property  in  patents  and  trade-marks  secured  in  the  islands 
of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  and  other  ceded  territory  to  persons  under  the 
Spanish  laws  shall  be  respected  in  said  territory  the  same  as  if  such  laws  were  in 
full  force  and  effect. 

G.  D.  Mbiklejohk, 

Acting  Secretary  of  War. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  said  order  provides  that — 

*  *  *  in  territory  subject  to  military  government  by  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  States  *  *  *  an  infringement  of  the  rights  secured  by  law^ful  *  *  * 
registration  of  a  trade-mark,  print,  or  label  shall  subject  the  person  or  party  guilty 
of  such  infringement  to  the  liabilities  created  and  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  United 

States  reUiting  to  said  matters. 

It  will  serve  the  Secretary  of  War  no  useful  purpose  for  the  writer 
to  discuss  the  proposition  that  while  the  military  government  of  terri- 
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tory  ceded  or  relinquished  to  the  United  States  may  provide  a  law  for 
itself,  the  provisions  of  which  are  identical  with  those  of  a  law  of  the 
United  States,  said  military  government  is  incapable  of  extending  a 
statute  of  the  United  States  beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States  as  they  existed  at  the  time  the  statute  was  enacted. 

The  attention  of  the  Secretary  is  also  directed  to  the  fact  that,  as 
construed  by  the  Interior  Department  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, said  circular  No.  12  makes  it  '*  necessary  for  the  owner  of  a 
trade-mark  to  register  it  in  the  Patent  Office  in  this  city  before  he  can 
obtain  any  protection  thereunder  in  the  Philippines."  (See  letter 
from  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Secretary  of  War,  March  S,  1901.) 

The  Interior  Department  does  not  include  in  this  intei'pretation 
trade-marks  registered  in  the  islands  or  at  Madrid  prior  to  the 
American  military  occupation. 

If  the  views  hereinbefore  set  forth  are  accepted  as  correct  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  said  circular  No.  12  should  be  so  interpreted  as  to 
afford  protection  to  trade-marks  registered  at  the  International  Regis- 
try, Berne,  Switzerland,  pursuant  to  the  international  agreement  of 
April  1-1,  1891,  and  prior  to  the  mutual  exchange  of  ratifications  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  between  Spain  and  the  United  States. 

The  total  number  of  trade-marks  registered  in  said  international 
registry  up  to  October  31, 1898,  was  1,646.  (See  report  of  M.  Morel, 
director,  etc.,  for  1898.) 

That  the  Secretary  of  War  may  be  fully  advised  in  regard  to  this 
matter, attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  order  known  as  "Cir- 
cular No.  12,  Division  of  Customs  and  Insular  Affairs,  War  Depart- 
ment," was  prepared  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  con- 
struction thereof,  under  which  its  provisions  have  been  enforced  by  the 
military  governments,  was  originally  given  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  subsequently  acted  upon  by  the  War  Department. 

The  question  as  to  what  extent  and  in  what  manner  the  military  gov- 
ernments would  afford  protection  to  trade-marks  was  first  presented 
to  the  War  Department  in  March,  1899,  at  which  time  a  circular  was 
prepared  in  the  Division  of  Customs  and  Insular  Affairs.  Prior  to  its 
adoption  it  was  referred  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  United  States 
Patent  Office,  who  submitted  first  certain  amendments  and  subse- 
quently a  draft  of  an  entire  order,  which  was  adopted  by  this  Depart- 
ment and  promulgated  as  said  circular  No.  12,  April  11,  1899.  (See 
letters  from  Commissioner  of  Patents  dated  April  1  and  April  10, 1899.) 

Subsequently  a  letter  was  received  by  the  War  Department  from 
M.  Morel,  director,  etq,,  in  which  appeal's  the  following: 

2.  The  filing  marks  in  these  colonies:  May  this  be  operated  directly  in  virtue  of 
the  decree  of  August  18,  1884,  for  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  that  of  Octobei  26, 1888, 
for  the  Philippines?  Or,  also,  is  the  method  of  procedure  indicated  in  said  circular 
No.  12  the  only  one  to  which  foreign  proprietors  have  recourse? 
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The  letter  of  M.  Morel  was  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
by  letter  of  March  17,  1900,  with  a  request  for  an  expression  of  his 
views.  In  response  thereto  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitted 
a  copy  of  a  letter  setting  forth  the  views  on  the  subject  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents,  Interior  Department.  In  said  letter  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  says: 

If  this  question  is  understood,  it  asks  whether  trade-marks  may  be  registered  in 
the  islands  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  PhiiippineH,  in  view  of  the  said  decrees. 

On  Decern lx»r  2,  1898,  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  made  a  decision 
bearing  on  the  status  of  these  islands.  In  view  of  said  decision  this  office  has 
informed  interested  parties  that  it  is  necessary  for  owners  of  trade-marks  to  file  appli- 
cations for  registration  of  their  marks  in  this  country,  and  that  after  they  have  been 
registered  here  they  may,  as  provided  in  circular  No.  12,  above  referred  to,  and  Noe. 
21,  34,  and  38,  obtain  certified  copies  of  the  registration  in  this  country  and  deposit 
such  certified  copies  in  the  islands  under  military  control  and  such  owners  will  receive 
protection  as  si)ecified  in  said  circulars  of  the  War  Department.  (See letter  addreseed 
to  Secretary  of  Interior  by  Commissioner  of  Patents  dated  March  27,  1900. ) 

The  War  Department  accepted  this  interpretation  of  said  circular 
No.  12  as  correct,  and  acted  in  accordance  therewith. 

Since  in  this  matter  the  War  Department  sought  and  received  the 
services  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  information  of 
the  writer  regarding  the  subject  is  confined  to  that  received  in  making 
the  investigation  necessary  to  prepare  this  report,  I  naturall^^  hesitate 
to  offer  recommendations,  and  would  not  do  so  were  it  not  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary-  of  War  (which 
occasioned  this  report)  gays  he  "would  prefer  an  expression  of  your 
[the  Secretary  of  War's]  views  in  the  matter  before  making  any  reply 
to  the  inquiries  on  the  subject  contained  in  Mr.  Morel's  letter." 

I  therefore  submit,  with  deference,  a  recommendation  that  a  new 
order  regulating  said  matters  be  issued.  A  draft  of  such  proposed 
order  is  hereto  attached. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  if  said  draft  of  such  proposed 
order  favorably  impresses  the  Secretary  of  War  it  should  also  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  his  views  thereon  before 
adoption  and  promulgation. 


The  views  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  report  were  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  W^ar  and  communicated  by  him  to  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment; that  Department  concurred  therein  and  on  June  4r,  1901,  the 
report  was  communicated  to  the  military  governor  of  Cuba,  who  there- 
upon issued  the  following  order  (see  G.  O.  No.  160,  Hdqrs,  Dept  of 
Cuba,  series  1901): 

No.  160.]  Headquarters  Department  of  Cuba, 

Hahanaj  June  13^  1901, 

Under  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  military  governor  of  Cuba 
directs  the  publication  of  the  following  order: 

1.  The  rights  of  property  in  patents,  copyrights,  and  trade-marks,  duly  acquired 
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ill  Cuba,  the  lale  of  Pines,  and  the  island  of  Guam,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Spanish  law  and  existing  in  one  or  all  of  said  islands  on  April  11, 1899,  shall  continue 
onimpaired  for  the  period  for  which  they  were  granted,  and  the  owner  or  owners 
thereof  shall  be  protected  and  their  rights  therein  maintained:  Provided^  That  the 
original  or  a  duly  certified  copy  of  the  patent,  or  of  the  certificate  of  registration  of 
the  trade-mark  or  copyright,  is  filed  in  the  office  of  the  governor  of  the  island 
wherein  such  protection  is  desired. 

The  certificates  of  registration  of  trade-marks  issued  prior  to  April  11,  1899,  by  a 
Spanish  provincial  registry,  or  the  national  registry  of  Spain  at  Madrid,  or  the  inter- 
national registry  at  the  bureau  of  the  union  for  the  protection  of  industrial  property, 
at  Bern,  Switzerland,  shall  receive  such  recognition  and  credence  as  were  accorded 
them  in  said  islands  under  Spanish  sovereignty;  and  an  original  certificate  or  duly 
certified  copy  thereof  shall  be  received  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  governor  of  the 
island  for  all  purposes  connected  with  this  order,  without  further  or  other  certification. 

2.  The  rights  of  property  in  patents,  including  design  patents,  granted  by  the 
United  States,  and  in  trade-marks,  prints,  and  labels,  duly  registered  in  the  United 
States  Patent  Office,  and  in  copyrights  duly  registered  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian 
of  Congress,  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  by  the  government  of  civil  affairs  in  the 
islands  above  named:  Provided,  That  a  duly  certified  copy  of  the  patent,  or  of  the 
certificate  of  registration  of  the  copyright,  trade-mark,  print,  or  label,  is  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  governor  of  the  island  wherein  such  protection  is  desired. 

3.  An  infringement  of  the  rights  protected  by  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  order  shall  subject  the  person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation  guilty  of  such 
infringement  to  the  civil  and  penal  liabilities  created  and  imposed  by  such  of  the 
laws  of  Spain  relating  to  said  matters  as  remain  in  force  in  said  islands. 

4.  Such  provisions  of  existing  orders  as  are  in  conflict  with  this  order  are  hereby 
revoked. 

Edward  Carpenter, 
First  Lieutenant  J  Artillery  Ck/rpSy  Aid-de-Camp. 


AOKKEKKnr    CONCESHIHO    THE    INTEBKATIONAL    SEOI8TKATI0N    01    TRADB- 

MASK8,  CONCLUDED   AT  MADBID   APRIL   14,  1891. 

[Concluded  at  Madrid  April  14, 1891,  between  Belgrlom,  France,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  TuniB.] 

The  undersigned  plenipotentiaries  of  the  States  above  enumerated, 
in  view  of  article  15  of  the  international  convention  of  March  20, 1883, 
for  the  protection  of  industrial  property,  have,  with  one  accord  and 
subject  to  ratification,  concluded  the  following  agi'eemeut: 

Article  1. 

The  subjects  or  citizens  of  each  of  the  contracting  States  may  secure  in  all  of  the 
other  States  the  protection  of  their  trade-marks  accepted  at  the  depository  in  the 
country'  of  origin  by  means  of  the  deposit  of  the  said  marks  at  the  international 
bureau  at  Berne,  made  by  the  intervention  of  the  Government  of  the  said  country  of 
origin. 

Article  2. 

Are  assimilated  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  contracting  States,  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  states  which  have  not  adhered  to  the  present  agreement  who  fulfill  the 
conditions  of  article  3  of  the  convention. 
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Abticlb  3. 

The  international  bureau  shall  iinme<iiately  register  the  marks  deposited  in  accord- 
ance with  article  1.  It  shall  give  notice  of  this  registration  to  the  contracting 
States.  The  registered  marks  shall  be  published  in  a  supplement  to  the  journal  of 
the  international  bureau,  either  by  means  of  a  cut  or  of  a  description  presented  in 
the  French  language  by  the  depositor. 

In  view  of  the  publicity  to  be  given  to  the  marks  so  registered  in  the  different 
States,  each  Government  shall  receive  gratuitously  from  the  international  bureau 
such  number  of  copies  of  said  publication  as  it  shall  see  fit  to  demand. 

Abticle  4. 

From  the  time  of  r^stration  so  made  at  the  international  bureau,  the  protection 

in  each  of  the  contracting  States  shall  be  the  same  as  if  the  mark  had  been  directly 

deposited  therein. 

Article  5. 

In  the  countries  where  their  laws  so  authorize,  the  Governments  to  which  the 
international  bureau  shall  give  notice  of  the  registration  of  a  mark  shall  have  power 
to  declare  that  protection  can  not  be  given  to  such  mark  within  their  territory. 

They  shall  exercise  this  right  within  a  year  from  the  notice  provided  for  by 
article  3. 

The  said  declaration  thus  made  known  to  the  international  bureau  shall  be  trans- 
mitted by  it  without  delay  to  the  Government  of  the  country  of  origin  and  to  the 
owner  of  the  mark.  The  interested  party  shall  have  the  same  means  of  redress  as  if 
the  mark  had  been  deposited  by  him  directly  in  the  country  where  the  protection  i^ 

refused. 

Article  6. 

The  protection  resulting  from  the  registration  at  the  international  bureau  shall 
continue  for  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  registration,  but  can  not  be  invoked  in 
favor  of  a  mark  w^hich  has  ceased  to  enjoy  legal  protection  in  the  country  of  origin. 

Article  7. 

The  registration  can  always  l)e  renewed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  articles 
1  and  3. 

Six  months  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  protection  the  International 
Bureau  shall  give  an  official  notice  to  the  government  of  the  country  of  origin  and 
to  the  owner  of  the  mark. 

Article  8. 

The  government  of  the  country  of  origin  shall  fix,  in  its  discretion,  and  receive 
for  its  own  profit  a  fee,  which  it  shall  collect  from  the  owner  of  the  mark  for  which 
international  registration  is  demanded. 

To  such  fee  shall  be  added  an  international  fee  of  100  francs,  the  annnal  proceeds 
of  which  shall,  under  the  supervision  of  the  International  Bureau,  be  distributed 
equally  Ixjtween  the  contracting  States,  after  deduction  of  the  conmion  expenses 
necessary  to  the  execution  of  this  agreement. 

Article  9. 

The  government  of  the  country  of  origin  shall  notify  the  International  Bureau  of 
annulments,  cancellations,  abaiidoninent^^,  transfers,  and  other  changes  which  occur 
in  the  right  of  ownership  of  the  mark. 

The  International  Bureau  shall  register  thesi*  changes,  shall  notify  the  contracting 
Governments  thereof,  and  shall  immediately  publish  them  in  its  journal. 
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Article  10. 

The  Groveminents  shall  regulate  by  common  consent  the  details  pertaming  to  the 
execution  of  the  present  agreement. 

Articls  11. 

The  States  of  the  Union  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property  which  have  not 
taken  part  in  the  present  agreement  shall  be  admitted  to  adhere  thereto  on  their 
application  and  in  the  form  prescribed  by  article  16  of  the  convention  of  March  20, 
1883,  for  the  protection  of  the  industrial  property. 

As  soon  as  the  International  Bureau  shall  be  informed  that  a  state  has  adhered  to 
the  present  agreement  it  shall  address  to  the  government  of  the  state,  conformably 
to  article  3,  a  collective  notification  of  marks  which  at  that  time  enjoy  international 
protection. 

This  notice  shall  of  itself  secure  to  the  said  marks  the  benefit  of  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions in  the  territory  of  the  adhering  state,  and  shall  caose  to  ran  the  delay  of  a 
year,  during  which  the  interested  government  can  make  the  declaration  provided 

for  in  article  5. 

Article  12. 

The  present  agreement  shall  be  ratifie<l,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at 
Madrid,  within  a  period  of  six  months  at  the  latest. 

It  shall  take  effect  one  month  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  and  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  duration  as  the  convention  of  March  20,  1883. 

In  witness  whereof  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  States  above  named  have  signed 
the  present  agreement  at  Madrid  April  14,  1891. 

PINAL  PROTOCOL. 

Op.  proceeding  to  the  signature  of  the  agreement  concerning  the  international  reg- 
istration of  trade-marks,  concluded  this  day,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  States  which 
have  adhered  to  said  agreement  have  agreed  as  follows: 

Doubts  having  arisen  on  the  subject  of  the  meaning  of  article  5,  it  is  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  right  of  refusal  which  that  article  leaves  to  the  Governments  does  not 
affect  the  provisions  of  article  6  of  the  convention  of  March  20, 1883,  and  of  paragraph 
4  of  the  final  protocol  which  accompanies  it,  these  provisions  being  applicable  to 
the  marks  depasited  at  the  International  Bureau  as  they  have  been  and  still  will  be 
to  those  deposited  directly  in  all  the  contracting  countries. 

The  present  protocol  shall  have  the  same  force  and  duratioa  as  the  agreement  of 
which  it  forms  a  part. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  present 
protocol  at  Madrid  the  14th  of  April,  1891. 
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nr  KE  VOTE  OF  THE  DCPEBIAL  AKBASSADOB  OF  GEBMAH7  AT 
THIS  CAPITAL  TO  THE  SECKETABT  OF  STATE,  COMFLAIHIHO 
OF  THE  BEGIFLATIOKS  AKD  KESTBICTIOKS  OF  TBADE  WITH 
THE  DTHABITAKTS  OF  THE  SXTLTI  ISLANDS,  IMPOSED  BT  THE 
MILITABT  OOYEBHMEKT  OF  THE  PHTLIPPIHE  ABCHIPELAOO. 

Also 

THE  GOBBESPOHDEKGE  BETWEEK  THE  ITHITED  STATES  GOHSUL- 
GEHEBAL  AT  SIKGAPOBE  AKD  THE  IMPEBIAL  COHSXTL  OF 
GEBMAHT  AT  THAT  POBT,  BEGABDIHG  THE  CLOSIKO  OF  THE 
POBTS  OF  THE  STJLTI  ABGHIPELAGO  TO  FOBEIGK  GOMMEBCE, 
BT  OBDEB  OF  THE  GOMMAHDEB  OF  THE  TTHITED  STATES 
MILITABT  FOBGES  IK  THE  PHTLTPPPTE  ISLANDS. 

[Submitted  October  8, 1900.    Case  No.  C-850,  Division  of  Insular  AfFairs,  War  Department] 

SYNOPSIS. 

1.  The  Imperial  ambaasador  of  Germany  at  this  capital  makes  the  claim  that  the 

military  government  of  the  Philippines  is  without  authority  to  regulate,  restrict, 
or  prohibit  trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sulu  Islands;  and  in  support 
thereof  advances  the  following  propositions:  (a)  The  United  States  did  not 
acquire  sovereignty  over  the  Sulu  Archipelago  by  the  conquest  thereof,  nor  was 
sovereignty  thereover  confirmed  unto  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  Paris 
(1898),  for  the  reason  that  Spain  had  never  acquired  sovereignty  in  said  archi- 
pelago, nor  was  Spanish  sovereignty  therein  recognized  and  internationally 
established,  (b)  The  provisions  of  the  protocols  entered  into  by  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  and  Spain,  of  date  March  11,  1877,  and  March  7,  1886  (Martens, 
Nou.  Rec.,  2d  series,  vol.  2,  p.  280;  vol.  10,  p.  642),  constituted  a  grant  creating 
a  perpetual  easement  in  favor  of  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  other  powers, 
which  is  a  servitude  upon  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  diminishes  the  fee  thereof,  and 
remains  attached  thereto,  (c)  If  the  rights  secured  by  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  other  powere  by  said  protocols:  are  not  vested  by  a  grant,  then  they 
are  rights  derived  from  a  contract  between  the  respective  sovereignties  of  Spain, 
Germany,  and  Great  Britain,  which  contract  was  in  force  at  the  time  the 
United  States  acquired  sovereignty  over  said  archipelago,  and  the  obligatJons 
of  said  contract,  incumbent  upon  Spain,  passed  to  and  became  binding  upon  the 
United  States. 

2.  If  these  propositions  and  the  claims  based  thereon  are  advanced  on  behalf  of  the 

German  Government,  the  controversy  involves  an  international  complication 
between  Germany  and  the  United  States.  In  such  matters  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  exclusive  jurisdiction  as  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

3.  If  this  claim  is  asserted  for  and  on  behalf  of  an  individual  or  private  concern  and 

is  intended  to  be  addressed  to  the  military  government  of  the  Philippines  instead 
of  to  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States,  that  fact  does  not  divest  the 
matter  of  its  international  character,  and  it  must  be  considered  as  not  a  proper 
subject  for  discussion  by  the  officials  of  the  military  government  or  the  War 
Department. 

4.  The  military  government  of  the  Philippines  and  the  War  Department  are  bound 

to  aid  the  State  Department  in  controversies  of  this  character  by  furnishing 
such  knowledge  and  information  in  respect  thereof  as  they  are  able  to  secure. 
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5.  The  regulations,  restrictions,  and  prohibitions  respecting  trade  in  the  Rnlu  Islands, 

of  which  complaint  is  made,  were  adopted  as  war  measures  required  by  the 
military  necessities  of  the  situation.  They  are  not  to  be  considered  as  establish- 
ing the  permanent  i)olicy  of  the  United  States  when  the  conditions  of  peace 
shall  prevail  in  the  archipelago. 

6.  Sovereignty  over  the  Sulu  Islands  prior  to  the  treaty  of  peace  (1898)  was  vested 

in  the  Crown  of  Spain,  and  was  not  participated  in  by  Germany  and  Great 
Britain. 

7.  The  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  over  said  islands  is  complete  and  exclusive. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  request 
for  a  report  on  the  above-entitled  matter,  and  in  compliance  therewith 
I  have  the  further  honor  to  report  as  follows: 

The  matter  as  now  presented  to  this  Department  arises  from  the 
following  state  of  facts: 

The  German  consul  at  Singapore,  acting  on  behalf  of  certain  Ger- 
man merchants  who  desire  to  trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sulu 
Islands,  recjuested  the  United  States  consul  to  inform  him  if  such 
trading  would  be  permitted  by  the  United  States  authorities,  and  was 
informed  that  it  would  not  be  permitted. 

The  correspondence  between  the  two  consuls  on  this  subject  appar- 
ently ceased  with  the  exchange  of  these  two  lettei"s. 

Subsequently  the  State  Department  forwarded  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment a  translation  of  a  note  from  the  German  ambassador  at  this  capi- 
tal relating  to  the  same  matter.   ,  (Doc.  6,  7,  8.) 

The  complaint  made  by  the  German  ambassador  questions  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States  over  the  islands  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago. 
The  reference  of  said  question  by  the  State  Department  to  the  War 
Department  involves  the  question  of  jurisdiction  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  pass  thereon. 

The  note  of  the  German  ambassador  is  as  follows: 

Imperial  German  Embassy, 

WaMngUm,  July  SI,  1900. 

Mr.  Sbcrktarv  of  State:  The  military  governor  of  the  Philippines  ordered  in  the 
fall  of  last  year  that  the  harbors  of  the  8ula  Archipelago  remain  closed  to  foreign 
commerce  until  the  issuance  of  special  regulations.  As  shown  by  the  inquiries  made 
of  him  in  the  matter,  he  held  that  thin  measure  was  warranted  because,  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  arrangements  concluded  by  Spain,  Germany,  and  England  in  the  protocols 
of  March  11,  1877,  and  March  7, 1885  (printed  in  Martens,  Nou.  Rec.  Gen.,  2d  series. 
Vol.  II,  p.  280;  Vol.  X.,  p.  642),  were  extinct  by  reason  of  the  transfer  of  the  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Sulu  Archipelago  to  the  United  States  under  the  Paris  treaty  of 
peace.  In  the  meanwhile,  foreign  trade  has,  to  l)e  sure,  been  again  pennitted  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  but  the  existing  conditions  are  different  from 
those  which  obtained  under  the  above-named  protocols  during  the  Spanish  r^ime, 
especially  in  that  the  coastwise  trade  is  forbidden,  that  the  foreign  trade  is  allowed 
not  with  all  ports,  but  only  with  such  as  are  occupied  by  American  troops,  and  even 
then,  barring  some  designatetl  ports,  with  a  permit  from  the  American  military 
aathorities,  and,  finally,  that  in  the  open  ports  foreign  commerce  is  subjected  to  dif- 
ferential customs  treatment. 

The  restraint  thus  imposed  upon  German  trade  has  been  the  cause  of  complaints 
^m  the  finn  Behn,  Myer  &  Co.,  of  Singapore,  which  had  previously  built  up  quite 
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a  trade  with  the  Sulu  Archipelago.  The  Norddeutcher  Lloyd  has  likewise  petitioned 
in  behalf  of  German  commercial  and  shipping  interests  that  the  necessary  steps  be 
taken  to  restore  previous  conditions. 

The  preponderance  of  opinion  among  leading  expounders  of  international  law  is  to 
the  effect  that  agreements  between  States  which  have  merely  a  local  application  are 
not  affected  by  a  change  of  sovereignty  over  the  country  to  which  they  apply  on  this 
one  ground.  General  Otis's  standpoint  on  the  present  question  peems  to  \ye  untena- 
ble. But  apart  from  this  consideration,  the  circumstances  under  which  the  protocols 
of  1877  and  1885  were  concluded  leave  no  doubt  that  their  continuance  under  the  new 
American  rule  would  be  but  consonant  with  the  principles  of  equity  and  international 
law.  The  negotiations  which  led  to  the  conclusion  of  lx)th  agreements  clearly  show 
that,  notwithstanding  her  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Sulu,  Spain  did  not  acquire  sov- 
«xetgnty  over  the  archipelago,  or,  in  any  event,  that  such  sovereignty  was  not  recog- 
nized and  internationally  established.  The  Imperial  Government  jointly  with 
England  have  therefore'lodged  with  the  Spanish  Government  a  reservation  against 
any  detriment  to  our  flag  and  people  worked  by  actual  assumption  of  such  unsanc- 
tioned sovereignty.  Spain  was  then  constrained  to  acknowledge  in  a  note  addressed 
to  the  English  representative  at  Madrid,  under  date  of  April  15, 1876,  "that  the  rela- 
tions which  may  exist  between  Spain  and  Sulu  do  not  give  a  right  to  either  State  to 
prohibit  or  interfere  with  the  direct  traffic  of  British  subjects  or  other  foreigners  with 
the  ports  of  the  said  archipelago,  which  traffic  ought  to  be  and  shall  be  respected  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  international  maritime  law."  The  sovereignty  of 
Spain  over  the  Sulu  Archipelago  is  recognized  de  facto  in  the  first  protocol  and  de 
jure  in  the  second,  only  because  Spain  bound  herself  not  to  use  her  authority  to  the 
detriment  of  our  commercial  interests  therein.  Recognition  is,  in  the  intent  of  the 
protocols,  joined  to  the  proviso  that  our  navigation  and  trade  in  tlie  Sulu  Archi- 
pelago shall  remain  free  from  restriction  and  molestation,  and  especially  so  fn)m  any 
differential  treatment.  There  was  thus  laid  on  the  Spanish  sovereignty  over  the 
Sulu  Archipelago  a  certain  limitation  that  has  not  been  thrust  aside  by  the  transfer 
of  the  sovereignty  to  a  lawful  successor  to  Spain. 

The  English  Government  has  also  taken  the  same  standpoint  in  the  matter,  for 
the  government  of  the  Straits  Settlements  colony  has  by  its  communication  to  the 
American  consul-general  at  Singapore,  printed  at  pages  1332-1333  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  Gazette  of  March  25  of  this  year  (herewith  inclosed  with  a  request  that  it 
be  returned),  entered  its  protest  against  the  United  States  exercising  in  the  Sulu 
Archipelago  any  rights  more  extensive  than  those  which  appertained  to  Spain. 

I  have  the  honor  to  draw  Your  Excellency's  attention  to  this  matter,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  not  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  rights  secured  to  us  by  the  respective  protocols.  I  venture,  moreover,  to  point 
out  that  the  position  of  the  American  government  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago  is  in 
manifest  contradiction  of  the  declarations  made  in^  writing  by  the  American  Com- 
missioners of  the  Peace  CJonference  in  Paris  (**  being  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  maintain  in  the  Philippines  an  open  door  to  the  world's  commerce"),  printed  at 
pages  210,  218  of  the  American  Congressional  document,  as  well  as  of  the  principle 
of  the  "open  door"  proclaimed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  concerning 
Eastern  Asia. 

Awaiting  your  kind  answer,  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  Your 
Excellency  the  assurance  of  my  distinguished  high  regard. 

HOLLEBBN. 

(See  Doc.  No.  7.) 

If  I  rightly  understand  the  note  of  the  Imperial  German  ambassador, 
he  therein  advances  three  propositions : 

1.  The  United  States  did  not  acquire  sovereignty  over  the  Sulu 
Archipelago  by  the  conquest  thereof,  nor  was  sovereignty  thereover 
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confirmed  unto  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  (1898),  for  the 
reason  that  Spain  had  never  acquired  sovereignty  in  said  archipelago, 
nor  was  Spanish  sovereignty  therein  recognized  and  internationally 
established. 

2.  The  provisions  of  the  protocols  entered  into  by  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  and  Spain,  of  date  March  11,  1877,  and  March  7,  1885  (Mar- 
tens; Nou.  Rec,  2d  series,  vol.  2,  p.  280;  vol.  10,  p.  642),  constituted 
a  grant  creating  a  perpetual  easement  in  favor  of  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  other  powers,  which  is  a  servitude  upon  the  Sulu 
Archipelago,  diminishes  the  fee  thereof,  and  remains  attached  thereto. 

3.  If  the  rights  secured  by  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  other 
powers  by  said  protocols  are  not  vested  by  a  grant,  then  they  are 
rights  derived  from  a  contract  between  the  respective  sovereignties  of 
Spain,  German}^  and  Great  Britain,  which  contract  was  in  force  at  the 
time  the  United  States  acquired  sovereignty  over  said  archipelago, 
and  the  obligations  of  said  contract  incumbent  upon  Spain  passed  to 
and  became  binding  upon  the  United  States. 

If  these  claims  are  advanced  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  sovereignty 
of  Germany  and  are  addressed  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States, 
then  the  controversy  is  between  said  sovereignties  and  relates  to  their 
respective  sovereign  rights.  Such  matters  pertain  to  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  are  dealt  ^\ith  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, acting  through  that  Department  of  the  executive  branch  to 
which  our  foreign  relations  are  committed.  If  this  be  the  situation, 
then,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  questions  are  outside  the  juris- 
diction of  the  War  Department. 

If  these  claims  are  advanced  on  behalf  of  an  individual  or  a  private 
interest,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  exercise  of  an  individual  or 
private  right  in  territx)ry  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  military 
government,  which  said  exercise  relates  to  the  administration  of  gov- 
ernment in  said  territory,  a  different  situation  is  presented,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  the  military  government  might  then  possess 
jurisdiction. 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
states  the  purpose  of  the  reference  to  be  "for  your  considei-ation  and 
examination  of  the  question  raised."     (Doc.  No.  6.) 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  said  expression  of  purpose  does  not  include 

"  determination." 
The  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War  is  directed  to  this  omission  as 

being  an  indication  that  the  State  Department  entertains  the  opinion 

that  the  question  involved  in  the  note  of  the  German  ambassador  is 

not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  War  Department  in  the  sense  that 

it  is  to  be  determined  thereby. 

In  closing  his  letter  the  Acting  Secretary  says: 

I  shall  be  glad  to  transmit  to  the  embassy  your  reply  to  its  expression  of  the  hope 
that  the  military  orders  of  which  complaint  is  made  will  be  rescinded.    (Doc.  No.  6. ) 
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Examination  of  the  questions  involved  is  therefore  made,  that  the 
Secretary  may  detennine  what  he  will  include  in  a  reply  whioh  is  to 
be  transniitted  to  the  German  embassy. 

Apparently  the  first  question  presented  by  this  communication  is, 
In  what  capacity  does  the  German  ambassador  make  complaint?  Is 
the  complaint  to  be  considered  as  that  of  the  Imperial  Government  of 
Gennany?  Or,  is  it  to  be  considered  as  the  complaint  of  individual 
shippers?  I  consider  it  important  to  have  a  correct  understanding  as 
to  who  makes  the  complaint.  The  challenge  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  therein  contained,  if  made  by  an  individual,  differs  mate- 
rially from  such  a  challenge  made  by  the  Imperial  Government  of  Ger- 
many. It  is  doubtful  if  the  United  States  would  feel  called  upon  to 
discuss  the  rights  of  sovereignty  in  the  Sulu  Islands,  or  the  limitations 
thereon,  with  an  individual  of  a  foreign  state,  even  through  an  ambas- 
sador as  an  intemiediary.  But  when  the  question  is  presented  by  the 
government  of  a  foreign  state,  the  discussion  is  not  to  be  avoided. 

In  the  letter  of  Hon.  William  McKinley ,  accepting  the  nomination 
of  the  Republican  national  convention  of  1900  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  appears  the  following: 

Our  title  is  good.  Our  peace  commissioners  l)elieved  they  were  receiving  a  good 
title  when  they  concluded  the  treaty.  The  Executive  believed  it  was  a  good  title 
when  he  submitted  it  to  the  Senate  of  the -United  States  for  its  ratification.  The 
Senate  Ijelieved  it  waa  a  good  title  when  they  gave  it  their  constitutional  assent,  and 
the  Congress  seems  not  to  have  doubted  its  completeness  when  they  appropriated 
120,000,000  provided  by  the  treaty. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  no  one  outside  of  the  United  States  disputes  the  fullness  and 
integrity  of  the  cession. 

The  note  of  the  German  ambassador  does  not  state  that  he  has  been 
instructed  by  his  Government  to  present  the  complaint  or  raise  the 
question  involved.  Presumably,  however,  he  would  not  act  in  such  a 
matter  upon  his  own  initiative. 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  in  transmitting  the  note  of  the  Ger- 
man ambassador,  refers  to  said  note  as  one  "in  which  he  protests  on 
behalf  of  the  c jnimercial  interests  of  his  country." 

If  we  consider  this  complaint  as  made  by  the  Imperial  Government 
of  Germany,  the  question  arises:  To  whom  is  this  complaint  addressed? 
Is  it  not  to  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States?  The  con- 
troversy then  stands  thus:  The  Imperial  Government  of  Germany 
complains  to  the  Fedeml  Government  of  the  United  States  that  the 
military  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  a  government  depend- 
ent upon  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States,  is  persisting 
in  action  not  warranted  by  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  United  Staters 
in  that  territory  and  in  violation  of  rights  possessed  by  the  Imperial 
Government  of  German}^  in  that  territory.  Such  controversy  involves 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States. 
If  so,  it  does  not  seem  proper  that  the  military  government  of  the 
Philippines  should  attempt  to  handle  and  dispose  of  such  questions. 
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Even  if  the  matter  is  presented  to  the  President,  he  will  act  thereon 
as  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States  and  not  as  the  head  of  the 
military  government  of  the  Philippines;  for  the  important  question  is, 
What  rights  were  secured  to  the  United  States  by  the  conquest  of  the 
Philippines  in  the  war  with  Spain  and  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris? 

Sovereignty  in  the  Philippmes  was  acquired  by  the  United  States 
and  now  hdoiuj^  to  the  United  States.  It  is  being  ea'erdxed  by  the 
military  government  of  the  islands.  The  reference  from  the  State 
Department  presents  the  inquiry,  Shall  such  exercise  extend  to  the 
determmation  of  questions  involving  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States  arising  in  said  territory?  To  state  the  question  in 
another  form,  Shall  foreign  States  presenting  questions  regarding  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States,  arising  out  of  the  acquisition  of 
the  Philippines,  be  referred  to  the  military  government  of  the  islands? 

Primarily  the  question  raised  by  the  note  of  the  German  ambassa- 
dor is.  Was  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  Sulu  Islands  limited,  and  is 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  likewise  limited  therein?  Sec- 
ondarily the  question  arises,  Does  such  limitation,  if  it  exists,  continue 
in  territory  affected  by  an  armed  insurrection?  These  are  questions 
of  grave  importance  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  and 
appear,  to  my  mind,  as  necessarily  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Fedei^al  Gov- 
ernment. To  permit  the  military  government  to  determine  them  for 
the  United  States  would,  seemingly,  reverse  the  relationship  now  borne 
b^'  each  to  the  other.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  reporting 
that  the  military  government  of  the  Philippines  is  without  possible 
authority  or  warrant  to  determine  these  questions.  That  government 
is  exercising  sovereignty  in  the  teiritory  subject  to  its  jurisdiction. 
I  am  seeking  to  direct  attention  to  what  seems  an  extension  of  such 
exercise  beyond  the  limits  heretofore  observed.  The  line  of  demarca- 
tion appears  plain  to  me.  It  is  the  line  that  divides  the  individual 
citizen  of  a  foreign  government  from  the  State  or  Government.  To 
illustrate:  The  military  government  is  now  permitted  to  impose  tariffs 
on  goods  brought  into  its  jurisdiction;  but  should  it  also  be  permitted 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  State  regulating  trade  between 
such  foreign  State  and  the  Philippines?  Tariff  schedules,  rates,  and 
regulations  deal  with  private  property  and  individual  rights,  and  per- 
tain to  the  local  administration.  Trade  treaties  deal  with  the  rights  of 
nations  and  pertain  to  the  broad  field  of  international  relations. 

The  military  government  is  admitted  to  have  authority  to  give  a 
French  navigation  company  the  right  to  erect  a  wharf  in  Manila  Har- 
bor, but  should  it  be  admitted  to  possess  the  authority  to  give  the 
French  Government  the  right  to  erect  a  fort  therein? 

In  short,  should  the  Military  Government  of  the  Philippines  be  con- 
sidered as  authorized  to  sustain  foreign  relations  independent  of  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  United  States? 

13635—02 21 
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In  the  instance  under  consideration,  if  the  German  Grovemment 
asserts  the  ri^^ht  of  unrestricted  trade  in  the  Sulu  Islands  as  a  right 
belonging  to  its  sovereignty,  the  controversy  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
international  relations  sustained  by  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  with  the  sovereignty  of  Germany,  and  addresses  itself  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  should  be  dealt  with  by  that  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  which  our  foreign  relations  are  committed. 

If  this  view  is  correct,  it  would  seem  that  the  service  incumbent  upon 
the  War  Department  is  to  furnish  all  facts  and  information  relating 
to  the  question  to  the  State  Department  for  its  use  in  conducting  the 
negotiation. 

The  United  States  being  engaged  in  suppressing  an  armed  insurrec- 
tion in  a  portion  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago  of  easy  access  from  the 
Sulu  Islands,  must  of  necessity  consider  any  question  affecting  the 
military  situation  as  paramount  to  all  questions  of  personal  right  pos- 
sessed by  an  individual  or  a  nation.  If  there  exists  a  military  neces- 
sity for  closing  the  ports  of  the  Sulu  Islands,  or  any  of  them,  to  com- 
merce, it  is  incumbent  upon  the  United  States  diplomatic  corps  as  well 
as  the  army  corps  to  provide  for  such  necessity. 

If  the  claim  now  advanced,  supposedly  in  behalf  of  the  Imperial 
Government  of  Germany,  be  well  founded,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
invoke  the  comity  of  nations  by  requesting  Germany  to  forego  urging 
said  complaint  at  this  juncture.  An  appeal  to  the  comity  of  nations 
made  by  a  war  department  or  a  military  government  would  be  incon- 
gruous, at  least. 

Whether  or  not  there  exists  a  military  necessity  for  maintaining  the 
existing  regulations  of  trade  with  the  Sulu  Islands  is  a  matter  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  upon  his  knowledge  of  existing 
conditions,  and  is  outside  of  the  purview  of  this  report. 

For  the  convenient  use  of  the  Secretary  of  War  the  following  facts 
are  set  forth: 

The  ports  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  with  others  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  excepting  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  and  Bacolod,  were  closed  to 
foreign  commerce  by  the  following  order  issued  by  Admiral  Dewey 
in  May,  1899: 

By  the  direction  of  the  commander  in  chief  United  States  naval  force  on  the 
Asiatic  Station:  All  trade  with  the  Philippines  is  prohibited,  except  within  the 
ports  of  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebii,  and  Bacolod.  Ships  are  hereby  warned  to  go 
nowhere  else  in  the  Philippines. 

The  attention  of  the  Secretary  is  also  invited  to  the  statement  of 
facts  contained  in  the  following  copy  of  a  communication  from  Rear- 
Admiral  George  C.  Remey,  commander  in  chief.  United  States  naval 
force  on  Asiatic  Station,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy: 

Office  of  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
United  States  Naval  Force  on  Asiatic  Station,  Flagship  Brooklyn, 

OmJU^  P.  /.,  Junt  14t  1900, 
Sir:  Referring  to  the  Department's  telegram  of  the  12th  instant,  inquiring  **  Did 
Admiral,  about  May,  1899,  prohibit  trade  in  the  l^hiiippines  except  with  ports  of 
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Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebil,  and  Bacolod?    *    *    *    I  have  the  honor  to  amplify  here  my 
tel^raphic  reply  of  the  13th  instant,  which  was: 

"Files  show  that  Admiral  in  May,  ninety-nine,  forbade  all  trade  not  in  American 
possession,  especially  in  the  islands  Samar,  Leyte,  and  Cebti.  Vessels  found  in 
insurgent  ports  with  regular  clearances,  previously  granted  by  American  authorities, 
ordered  to  cease  loading  or  discharging  and  depart  immediately." 

2.  Quoting  from  the  papers  on  file,  April  24,  1899,  the  commander  in  chief  wrote 
to  the  military  governor: 

"*  *  *  I  am  now  trying  to  prevent  all  supplies  reaching  the  insurgents  from 
Manila,  and  have  several  ships  and  boats  engaged  breaking  up  that  trade. 

**I  hope  that  no  ships  are  being  cleared  from  this  port  for  ports  in  the  south  not 
in  our  possession,  as  all  the  information  makes  it  conclusive  to  my  mind  that  they 
are  an  aid  to  the  insurgents  both  in  supplies  and  information.  I  intend  to  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  break  up  this  trade."    »    *    » 

And  on  May  7,  1899: 

ti*  »  »  J  must  again  remind  you  of  the  damage  done  to  our  cause  by  the  cap- 
tains of  the  ports  of  Iloilo  and  Cebd  clearing  vessels  for  ports  in  the  possession  of 
the  insurgents.  The  captains  of  the  vessels  on  patrol  duty  are  constantly  bringing 
to  my  attention  the  diflSculty  of  stopping  traffic  between  insurgent  ports  while  this 
practice  continues. 

"If  we  are  to  see  the  end  of  this  struggle  during  our  lifetimes,  I  can  not  urge  too 
strongly  that  orders  be  given  to  clear  no  vessels  except  between  ports  in  our  posses- 
sion, a£i  I  am  convinced  that  nearly  every  one  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  trade  with 
insurgent  ports  is  carrying  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

«•♦  «  «  jn  thg  meantime  I  shall  continue  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
break  up  all  communication  l^etween  the  insurgents  by  water."    »    *    » 

3.  May  9  the  commander  in  chief  telegraphed  to  the  CaMine  at  Iloilo: 
"Return  to  Samar  and  prevent  all  trade." 

And  May  14: 

"Congratulations  on  your  good  work.  Extend  it  to  Leyte  and  Cebii.  Military 
governor  has  given  oniers  not  to  clear  vessels  to  any  port  not  in  our  possession. 
Turn  prizes  and  prisoners  over  to  Sperry.  The  prizes  should  be  secured  in  the  river. 
Let  the  crew  go." 

4.  May  17  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Yorktou*n  telegraphed  the  commander 
in  chief,  evidently  referring  to  the  telegrams  just  quoted: 

"I  understand  from  your  telegrams  to  Very  that  all  trade  is  to  be  prevented  with 
ports  in  Samar,  Leyte,  and  Cebd  not  in  our  possession,  and  that  vessels  which  may 
be  found  in  such  ports  with  regular  clearances  previously  granted  by  our  authorities 
are  to  be  ordered  to  cease  loading  or  discharging  and  depart.  Do  these  instructions 
extend  to  all  Philippine  ports  not  in  our  possession,  and  are  they  to  be  given  to 
cruisers  calling  here?" 

His  understanding  of  the  commander  in  chiefs  orders  was  confirmed  the  same  day 
as  follows: 

"Sperry,  Iloilo.  Your  interpretation  of  orders  regarding  shipping  is  correct. 
Give  orders  to  other  vessels.     Charleston  will  leave  to-morrow  or  next  day  for  Iloilo. 

(Sig.)     Dewey." 

And  thereupon  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Yorktowrij  as  senior  officer  present 
at  Iloilo,  issued  the  following  instructions,  dated  May  17,  1899: 

"  (1)  In  accordance  with  telegraphic  directions  of  the  commander  in  chief,  dated 
May  17,  1899,  the  commanding  officers  of  vessels  will  be  governed  by  the  following 
instructions: 

"(2)  All  trade  with  Philippine  ports  not  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States 
authorities  is  to  be  prevented,  particularly  with  such  ports  in  the  islands  of  Samar, 
Leyte,  and  Cebd. 
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"  (;?)  Should  any  vessels  be  found  in  ports  which  are  in  the  possession  of  the  insar- 
f^nts  with  regular  clearances  heretofore  granted  by  the  United  States  authoritiefl 
they  will  be  ordered  to  cease  loading  or  discharging  immediately  and  depart" 

5.  The  foregoing  extracts  appear  to  be  the  most  pertinent  of  all  mattei  on  file.  A 
telegram  of  May  18  from  the  commander  in  chief  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
Yorktovm  may  be  included: 

'^Vessels  allowed  to  clear  for  ports  in  our  possession;  commanding  officers  use 
diwretion." 

Ah  also  jmrt  of  a  letter,  dated  May  26,  from  Captain  Barker,  as  commander  in  chief 
on  the  station,  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Princeton: 

a*  *  «  2.  Your  observations  upon  the  desirability  of  keeping  up  a  strict  block- 
ade expresses  exactly  my  own  views,  and  Admiral  Dewey  was  of  the  same  mind. 

"3.  Orders  to  enforce  a  strict  blockade  of  ports  in  possession  of  the  insurgents 
were  given  some  time  ago.'* 

A  numb<T  of  pai)er8  in  the  files  overhauled  in  the  search  for  the  information  here 
furnished  indicate  that  commanding  officers  often  acted  under  oral  instructions  only, 
of  which  there  is  no  record  here. 

Very  respectfully,  Geo.  C.  Remey, 

Rear-Admiral,  United  States  Navy^  Commander  in  Chief. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  {Bureau  of  Navigalion). 

The  order  issued  by  Admiral  Dewey  has  been  continued  in  force  by 
the  Connnander  in  Chief  of  the  Arm}'^  and  Navy  of  the  United  States, 
presumably  from  continued  necessity,  and  certainly  by  the  exercise  of 
powers  not  subject  to  question  by  the  subordinate  departments  of 
this  Government. 

Certain  modifications  of  this  order  have  been  made  authorizing 
coastwise  trade  with  certain  ports  of  the  islands.  Presumably,  these 
orders  grant  the  largest  liberty  of  trade  permitted  by  existing  military 
necessities.     Said  orders  are  as  follows: 

General  Orders,  )  Office  of  the  United  States  Military 

y  Governor  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 

^^o-  30.  j  Afanita,  P.  /.,  Afarch  10,  1900, 

For  the  immediate  relief  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Jol6  Archipelago,  who 
have  heretofore  been  granted  free  trade  privileges  and  who  it  is  reported  have  suffered 
materially  during  the  past  year  from  loss  of  cattle  and  a  consequent  minimum  supply 
of  native  food  products,  the  pres^Tibed  customs  (iues  on  the  imix>rtation  of  cattle, 
articles  of  focnl,  petroleum,  tobacco,  matches,  clothing  and  articles  for  use  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  same,  sewing  machines,  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  for 
use  in  prepairing  products  of  the  soil  for  home  consumption  or  export,  are  suspended 
until  Decemlx»r  31  next,  provided  such  articles  of  consumption,  trade,  or  merchan- 
dise are  owned,  imported,  and  handled  by  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  and 
that  all  business  conne(!ted  therewith  in  the  islands  is  conducted  by  and  between 
these  inhabitants.  The  Moro  inhabitants  of  the  islands  will  also  be  permitted  during 
the  present  year  to  export  free  of  duty  all  products  of  the  soil — they  being  solely 
concerned  in  person  and  interest  in  handling  and  shipping  the  same. 

The  present  existing  provisional  customs  tariff  and  regulations  will  remain  in  force 
in  that  archi|:)elago  in  all  cases  of  importation  or  exportation  in  which  other  than 
natives  are  in  any  wise  interested,  whether  as  principals  or  agents. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Otis  : 

M.  Barber, 
AssiMant  Adjuiant-GeneroL 
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General  Ordebs  1  Office  of  the  United  States  Military 

Governor  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
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No.  73.  J  Manila,  P.  /.,  Decnnber  JG,  1899. 

I.  Trade  and  commercial  intercourse  with  the  ports  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  with 
those  of  Zamboanga,  Cotabato,  and  Davao,  of  the  island  of  Mindanao,  and  with  the 
island  of  Basilan  will  be  reestablished  upon  the  receipt  of  this  order  at  tlie  various 
ports  affected,  the  same  to  be  prosecuted  under  the  customs  regulations  adopted  and 
prevailmg  in  other  ^sections  of  the  Philippines. 

The  ports  of  Zamboanga,  Mindanao,  Jolo,  island  of  Jolo,  and  Siassi,  island  of  Siassi, 
are  declared  to  be  oi)en  ports  for  the  time  l)eing  and  will  receive  the  ne(»e8sary  equip- 
ment. The  commanding  general  of  the  district  of  Mindanao  and  Jol6  will  designate 
and  appoint  collectors  and  inspectors  of  customs,  subje(!t  to  the  approval  of  this  oflice, 
and  will  cause  to  be  detailed  such  assistants  as  may  l)e  necessary.  At  ports  w  here 
the  services  of  captains  of  \yoT\s  are  demanded  the  same  officers  will  perform  the 
duties  of  l)oth  collectors  of  customs  and  port  captains.  The  treasurer  of  the  islands, 
the  collectors  of  customs,  and  the  captain  of  the  i)ort  of  Manila  will  supply  the  vari- 
ous officers  appointed  with  all  orders,  circulars,  books,  blanks,  and  instructions  nec- 
essary to  guide  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

II.  The  commanding  general  of  the  district  of  Mindanao  and  Jolo  will  appoint, 

subject  to  the  approval  of  this  office*  collectors  of  inti*rnal  revenue  for  the  various 

more  important  towns  and  districts  within  his  command.    The  collector  of  internal 

revenue  at  Manila  will  furnish  upon  application  all  lx)oks,  blanks,  circulars,  orders 

and  instructions,  and  blank  cedulas  required  by  them  to  execute  the  lal)ors  of  their 

office. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Otis: 

Thomas  H.  Barry, 

A msla u i  A  djnla n t-  General. 

The  Sulu  Islands  are  now  subject  to  military  occupation,  and  the 
affairs  of  civil  government  are  conducted  by  a  military  government. 
Kegarding  the  authority  of  a  military  government  to  regulate  trade 
with  the  inhabitants  of  territory  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  Birkhimer 
says  (Military  Government  and  Martial  Law,  p.  204): 

One  of  the  most  important  incidents  of  military  government  is  the  regulation  of 
trade  with  the  subjugated  district.  The  occupying  state  has  an  unquestioned  right 
to  regulate  commercial  intercourse  with  conquered  territory.  It  may  l)e  absolutely 
prohibited,  or  permitted  to  l)e  unrestricted,  or  such  limitations  may  l>e  imposeil 
thereon  as  either  policy  or  a  proper  attention  to  military  measures  may  justify. 
While  the  victor  maintains  exclusive  possession  of  the  territory  his  title  is  valid. 
Therefore  the  citizens  of  no  other  nation  have  a  right  to  enter  it  without  the  ner- 
miasion  of  the  dominant  power.  Much  less  can  they  claim  an  unrestrictinl  right  to 
trade  therein. 

In  Fleming  v.  Page,  9  How.,  615,  the  United  St4ites  Supreme  Court 
say: 

It  is  true  that,  when  Tampico  had  l)een  pubjugatetl,  other  nations  were  Iwund  to 
r^ard  the  country,  while  our  possessions  continued,  as  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  resi>ect  it  as  such.  *  *  *  The  citizens  of  no  other  nation,  there- 
fore, had  a  right  to  enter  it  without  the  permission  of  the  American  authorities,  nor 
to  hold  intercourse  with  its  inhabitant**,  nor  to  trade  with  them. 

(See  also,  American  Instructions  to  Armies  in  the  Field,  sec.  5,  clause  1;  Bluntschli 
1,  sec.  8;  Manning,  p.  167.) 
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In  passing  upon  the  question  of  military  necessity,  the  Secretary  of 
War  will  probably  desire  to  know  to  what  extent,  if  any,  adequate 
provision  for  such  a  necessity  would  infringe  upon  the  actual  rights  of 
German}'  under  the  protocols  to  which  the  ambassador  refers. 

The  attention  of  the  Secretary  is  respectfully  directed  to  declaration 
1  of  the  later  of  these  protocols,  dated  March  7,  1885: 

1.  The  Governments  of  Germany  and  of  Great  Britain  recognize  the  sovereignty 
of  Spain  over  the  places  actually  occupied,  as  well  as  those  which  are  not  yet  so, 
of  the  Sulu  Archipelago  (Jol6),  whereof  the  limits  are  established  by  article  2. 

The  consideration  of  this  recognition  of  sovereignty  is  set  forth  in 

declaration  3  of  said  protocol  as  follows: 

The  Spanish  Government  abandons,  in  favor  of  or  toward  the  British  Government, 
all  pretenses  of  sovereignty  on  the  territories  of  the  continent  of  Borneo  which  belong 
to  or  have  belonged  in  the  past  to  the  Sultan  of  Sulu  ( Jol6),  including  the  islands  of 
Balambangan,  Banguey,  and  Malawaii,as  well  as  all  those  islands  included  in  a  super- 
ficies of  three  maritime  leagues  alongside  the  coast,  and  make  part  of  the  territories 
administered  by  the  British  North  Borneo  Company. 

The  question  of  sovereignty  being  thus  determined,  Spain,  in  the 

exercise  of  sovereignty  over  said  territory,  gave  the  following  *'  pledge" 

(declaration  i): 

The  Spanish  Government  pledge  themselves  to  enforce  in  the  archipelago  of  Sulu 
( Jol6)  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  articles  1, 2,  3  of  the  protocol  signed  at  Madrid 
on  the  11th  of  March,  1877. 

By  said  article  1  of  declaration  4,  Spain  granted  the  right  of  trade 
and  direct  ti*affic  with  the  archipelago,  and  the  right  of  fishing  in  the 
waters  thereof,  to  the  "vessels  of  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  and  of  the  other  powers  *  *  *  without  prejudice  to  the 
rights  recognized  to  Spain  by  the  present  protocol." 

The ' '  rights  "  recognized  by  said  protocol  were  those  constituting  sov- 
ereignty. The  privileges  of  trade  and  fishing  so  stipulated  were  to  be 
exercised  ''according  to  the  following  declarations."  By  article  2  of 
declaration  4  it  was  stipulated  that  in  future  the  vessels  or  the  subjects 
of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  other  powers  might  engage  in  trade 
"from  one  point  to  another  point  of  the  said  archipelago,  or  from  that 
archipelago  to  any  other  part  of  the  world,"  without  calling,  befoi'e  or 
after,  at  some  designated  point,  or  paying  any  taxes  or  securing  permis- 
sion to  trade  from  the  authorities  of  Spain. 

It  was  stipulated  in  said  article — 

that  the  Spanish  authorities  will  not  interfere  in  any  manner  nor  under  any  pretext 
with  the  free  importation  and  exportation  of  merchandise  of  every  description  with- 
out exception,  reserving  the  points  occupied  and  in  the  limits  of  declaration  3. 
( Declaration  3  relates  to  Borneo  and  adjacent  islands,  to  which  Spain  released  its 
claims  of  sovereignty. ) 

It  was  further  stipulated  in  said  article  2  of  declaration  4 — 

that  on  aU  points  not  actually  occupied  by  Spain^  neither  the  vessels,  nor  the  subjeds 
hereabove  mentioned,  nor  the  goods,  will  l>e  subject  to  taxes,  duties,  or  payment  of 
any  sort,  nor  will  they  be  subject  to  regulations,  sanitary  or  otherwise. 
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Article  3  of  declaration  4  provides  as  follows: 

3.  In  tfieplaei'H  occupied  bij  Spain  in  the  archipelago  of  Sulu  (Jold)  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment will  be  al  liberty  to  establish  taxes,  saniiari/  or  other  regulations  during  the  time 
of  the  actual  occupation  of  the  said  places.  But,  on  the  other  side,  Spain  pledges 
herself  to  keep  the  establishments  and  the  staff  necessary  according  to  the  wants  of 
trade  and  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  regulations. 

It  is  nevertheless  expressly  understoo<i,  and  the  Spanish  Government  being  on  its 
part  determined  to  not  introduce  restrictive  regulations  to  the  occupied  places,  takes 
willingly  the  pledge  that  no  taxation,  no  duties,  will  be  introduced  in  these  occupied 
places  which  will  be  heavier  than  those  fixed  by  the  Spanish  tariff  or  by  treaties  or  conven- 
tions between  Spain  and  other  powers. 

The  Spanish  Government  will  not  put  in  force  exceptional  legislation  toward  the 
trade  or  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  or  any  other  power. 

In  case  Spain  should  actually  occupy  other  places  in  the  archipelago  of  Sulu  in 
maintaining  administration  and  staff  necessary  to  the  wants  of  trade,  the  Govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  will  not  raise  objections  to  the  application  of 
the  same  regulations  stipulated  for  the  places  actually  occupied. 

The  article  further  provides  that  notice  of  the  occupation  of  addi- 
tional points,  and  the  enforcement  of  tariff  duties  and  regulations 
therein,  should  be  given  to  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
Germany,  and  also  published  in  the  newspapers  of  Madrid  and  Manila 
for  the  information  of  the  publio  and  trade. 

After  reading  this  protocol^it  is  difficult  to  agree  with  the  statement 
made  by  the  German  ambassador  that — 

both  agreements  clearly  show  that  notwithstanding  her  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of 
Sulu  Spain  did  not  acquire  sovereignty  over  the  archipelago,  or  in  any  event  that 
such  sovereignty  was  not  recognized  and  internationally  established.  (Doc.  7,  pp. 
2-3.) 

It  is  also  difficult  to  consider  the  stipulations  of  said  declaration  4 
as  creating  or  recognizing  limitations  on  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  in 
the  Sulu  archipelago  of  other  or  different  character  than  arise  from 
ordinary  treaties  regarding  commerce. 

Respecting  such  treaties,  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  is  invited  to 
the  following. 

Hall  on  International  Law  says  (4  ed.,  sec.  27,  p.  98): 

Thus  treaties  of  alliance,  of  guaranty,  or  of  commerce  are  not  binding  upon  a  new 
state  formed  by  separation. 

The  same  rule  is  applied  in  territory  ceded  to  another  state  as  where 
the  territor}^  separated  becomes  an  independent  state.     (Id.,  p.  104.) 
Halleck  on  International  Law  says  (3d  ed.,  vol.  1,  chap.  8,  sec.  35): 

But  the  obligations  of  treaties,  even  where  some  of  their  stipulations  are,  in  their 
terms,  perpetual,  expire  in  case  either  of  the  contracting  parties  loses  its  existence 
as  an  independent  state,  or  in  ca«*e  its  internal  constitution  is  so  changed  as  to  ren- 
der the  treaty  inapplicable  to  the  new  condition  of  things. 

This  doctrine  originates  in  the  fact  that  permission  to  foreign  nations 
to  trade  with  its  subjects  is  an  act  of  grace  on  the  part  of  the  sover- 
eignty. 
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In  the  controversy  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
with  reference  to  protectorate  exercised  by  the  latter  power  over  the 
Mosquito  shore,  Lord  Clarendon  declared  that  •' Mexico  was  not  con- 
sidered as  inheriting  the  obligations  or  rights  of  Spain."  (De  Martens. 
Nouv.  Rec.  Gen.,  vol.  2,  p.  210-6.) 

In  regard  to  Mexico,  Hall  on  International  Law  says  (4th  ed.,p.  101): 

The  very  fact  that  Mexico  succeeded  to  all  the  territorial  rights  of  Spain,  and  con- 
sequently to  full  sovereignty  within  the  territory  of  the  Republic,  shows  that  it  could 
not  be  burdned  by  limitations  on  sovereignty  to  which  Spain  had  chosen  to  consent 
It  possessefl  all  the  rights  appertaining  to  an  independent  state,  disencumbered  from 
personal  contracts  entered  into  by  the  State  from  which  it  had  severed  itself. 

From  the  authorities  above  quoted,  it  seems  that  the  rule  is,  that 
where  the  sovereignty  continues,  a  change  of  persons  or  instruments 
administering  the  sovereignty  does  not  change  the  agreement  or  obli- 
gation to  extend  the  grace  upon  the  designated  conditions.  But  where 
there  is  a  complete  change  not  only  of  officials  but  of  sovereignty,  of 
necessity  the  agreement  ends,  for  each  sovereignty  must  exercise  its 
grace  in  accordance  with  its  own  ideas,  institutions,  and  customs. 

In  his  opinion  as  to  the  claim  of  the  Manila  Railway  Company  for 
the  payment  of  subventions  by  the  United  States,  under  concessions 
granted  by  Spain,  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  July  26,  190(), 
the  Attorney -General  held  that  the  personal  obligations  of  Spain 
incurred  in  the  Philippines  did  not  pass  with  the  sovereignty,  although, 
where  the  obligation  was  incurred  for  the  continuing  use  and  benefit  of 
a  province,  a  general  equitable  obligation  rested  upon  such  province 
to  provide  a  fair  compensation  for  such  continued  benefit. 

In  support  of  the  proposition  that  the  personal  obligations  of  Spain 
did  not  pass  with  the  sovereignty,  the  Attorney-General  says  (pp.  6,  7): 

Spain  is  regarded  by  the  law  of  nations  a**  having  a  personality  of  her  own  distinct 
from  that  of  the  power  whi(!h  has  succeeded  her  in  control  of  the  ceded  territory,  and 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  authority  for  saying  that  such  personal  obligations,  either  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  of  Spain  or  the  other  contracting  parties,  become  bind- 
ing as  contractual  obligations  upon  a  government  which  made  no  such  promises,  or 
upon  the  individual  toward  a  government  to  which  he  made  no  such  promises. 
Hall  says  (International  l^w,  sec.  27) : 

**With  right*«  which  have  l)een  acquired  and  obligations  which  have  been  con- 
tracted by  the  old  state  as  personal  rights  and  o])ligations  the  new  state  has  nothing 
to  do.  *  *  *  The  new  state,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  entirely  fresh  being.  It 
neither  is,  nor  does  it  represent,  the  person  with  whom  other  states  have  contracted. 
They  may  have  no  reason  for  giving  it  the  advantages  which  have  been  accorded  to 
the  person  with  whom  the  contra('t  was  matie,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  saddle  it 
with  liabilities  which  it  would  not  have  accepted  on  its  own  accomit." 

Discussing  whether  such  obligations  pass  with  the  sovereignty  by 
operation  of  international  law,  the  Attorney-General  says  (pp.  8,  9): 

Nor  should  we,  in  inquiring  whether  the  nations  have  consented  to  a  rule  of  law 
to  the  effect  that  contracts  made  by  the  old  sovereignty  for  local  and  imperial  objects 
shall  be  obligatory  as  such  upon  the  new  sovereignty,  forget  the  extraordinary  effects 
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which  must  flow  from  such  a  law.  What  is  there  that  may  not  l)e  contracted  for? 
What  imaginable  stipulations  may  not  be  made?  To  agree  in  a  treaty  to  he  bound  by 
actual  known  contracts  and  to  assent  to  a  law  about  contracts  in  general  are  two  dif- 
ferent things.  Could  nations  commit  themselves  to  anything  more  embarrassing  and 
unsafe  than  a  legal  obligation  to  carry  out  specifically  any  promises  whatsoever  that 
may  be  made  by  others  in  any  contracts  for  imperial  and  local  objects?  It  seems  to 
me  not,  and  that  whoever  asserts  that  nations  have  by  common  consent  established 
such  a  law  must  fiu-nish  abundant  and  indisputable  authority,  whereas,  as  Hall  says 
(sec.  217),  this  subject  "ia  one  upon  which  writers  on  international  law  are  generally 
unsatisfactory." 

In  discussing  the  kind  and  character  of  obligations  which  do  pass 
with  sovereignty,  the  Attorney-General  says  (p.  9): 

Servitudes  or  easements,  completely  granted  or  established  upon  the  ceded  territory 
for  the  benefit  of  a  foreign  nation,  have  been  supposed  to  diminish  by  so  much  the 
title  of  the  owner  of  the  province,  so  that  when  he  cedes  it  he  cedes  it  subject  to  the 
servitudes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be.  that  the  owner  of  the  province  may  acquire 
from  a  foreign  power  a  servitude  over  foreign  territory  for  the  benefit  of  the  province, 
in  such  a  way  that  it  would  become  appendent  or  appurtenant  to  the  province  and 
go  wiih  it  into  whosesoever  hands  the  province  might  be  transferred.  This  seemrs  to 
be  the  meaning  of  Hall  (International  Law,  4th  ed.,  p.  98)  in  speaking  of  the  navi- 
gation and  regulation  of  a  river.  In  such  a  case  the  obligation  runs  with  the  land, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  other  than  a  mere  personal  obligation. 

This  suggests  the  inquiry:  Did  the  stipulations  regarding  trade  and 
fishing  in  the  Sulu  Archipelago  create  a  pei'petual  easement  in  favor 
of  the  ships  and  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  other 
powers  which  was  a  servitude  upon  the  Sulu  Islands,  creating  an  obli- 
gation which  passed  with  the  sovereignty  thereof  ? 

With  regard  to  such  inquiry  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  is  directed 
to  the  "fishery  dispute"  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britjiin. 
The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  (1783)  contained  the  following  (art.  3) : 

It  is  agreeil  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  enjoy  unmolested 
the  right  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  the  Grand  Bank  and  on  all  the  other  banks  of 
Newfoundland ;  also  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  I^wrence  and  at  all  other  places  in  the  sea 
where  the  inhabitants  of  XxAh  countries  used  at  any  time  heretofore  U)  finh;  and  also 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  have  lil>erty  t*)  take  fish  of  every  kind 
on  such  jMirt  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  as  British  fishermen  shall  use  (but  not  to 
dry  or  cure  the  same  on  that  islanrl),  and  als<)  on  the  coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  all 
other  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America;  and  that  the  American  fisher- 
men shall  have  liberty  U)  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettle<l  bays,  harlM)rs,  and 
creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  Islands,  and  I^abrador,  so  long  as  the  same  remain 
unsettled,  but  so  soon  as  the  same  or  either  of  them  shall  ])e  settled  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  settlements  without  a  pre- 
vious agreement  for  that  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  poss<  ssors  of 
the  ground.     (Treaties  and  Conventions  of  the  United  States,  p.  377.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  1812  a  dispute  arose  as  to  said  article. 
Great  Britain  contended  that  the  provisions  of  said  article  constituted 
a  regvlation,  and  being  such  were  abrogated  by  the  war.  The  United 
States  contended  that  the  provisions  of  said  article  constituted  a  g7'ant 
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(easement  or  servitude),  the  enjoyment  of  which  was  merely  suspended 
by  the  war.  The  United  States  further  contended  that  said  g'rant 
was  a  recognition  and  confirmation  of  a  right  possessed  by  its  inhabit- 
ants prior  to  the  treaty.  The  right  to  fish  in  said  localities  had  been 
enjoyed  in  common  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  British  possessions  in 
North  America  as  a  right  attached  to  the  territory,  which  right  con- 
tinued attached  to  the  territory  after  the  acquisition  of  independence 
by  that  portion  of  the  territory  which  became  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  asserted  the  right  to  a  common  enjoyment  by  two 
states,  after  separation,  of  property,  irrespectively  of  its  location,  which 
had  previously  been  enjoy.ed  in  common  by  the  subjects  of  the  origi- 
nal state;  and  denied  that  the  sepaiution  of  a  new  state  from  an  old 
one  involved  the  loss,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  state,  of  common 
rights  of  property  located  in  the  territory  remaining  under  the  old 
sovereignty. 

Great  Britain  insisted — 

That  the  claim  of  an  independent  state  to  occupy  and  use  at  its  discretion  any  part 
of  the  territory  of  another  without  compensation  or  corresponding  indulgence  can 
not  rest  on  any  other  foundation  than  conventional  stipulation.  (British  and  For- 
eign State  Papers,  vol.  7,  pp.  79-97. ) 

At  the  end  of  a  long-continued  controversy,  the  United  States  aban- 
doned its  position,  and  by  the  treaty  of  1818  accepted  said  rights  of 
fishing  as  beings  acquired  by  co)itract  (art.  1).  (Treaties  and  Conven- 
tions of  the  United  States,  p.  415.) 

Mr.  Dana,  the  agent  for  the  United  States,  before  the  Halifax  Fish- 
ery Commission  in  1878,  interpreted  said  treaty  (1818)  as  foUow^s: 

The  meaning  of  the  treaty  is,  that  having  claimed  the  right  of  fishing  as  a  right 
inherent  in  us,  we  no  longer  claimed  it  as  a  right  which  can  not  be  taken  away  from 
us  but  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  (Pari.  Papers,  North  America,  No.  1,  1878, 
p.  183.) 

The  position  taken  by  the  United  States  in  this  controversy  is 
referred  to  in  Hall's  International  Law  (p.  100)  as  "the  indefensible 
American  pretension." 

Continuing  the  investigation,  let  us  assume  that  the  obligations  rest- 
ing upon  Spain  created  or  recognized  by  the  protocol  of  March  7, 
1885,  passed  to  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  acquiring  sovereignty 
in  the  Philippines.  It  must  then  be  considered  that  an  armed  insur- 
rection against  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  exists  in  territory 
adjacent  to  the  Sulu  Islands.  This  insurrection  involves  not  alone  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  but  also  the  peace  of  the  world  and 
the  safet}'  and  welfare  of  the  foreign  residents  and  interests  of  the 
entire  archipelago. 

To  suppress  this  insurrection  the  United  States  is  conducting  mili- 
tary operations  of  such  extent  and  character  as  to  constitute  war. 
While  so  engaged  is  it  possible  that  its  military  operations  are  so  ham- 
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pered  by  prior  trade  interests  that  it  can  not  adequately  deal  with  the 
military  necessities  which  ma}''  arise  ?  Such  is  not  the  customary  usage 
of  war  and  nations.  The  trade  treaties  of  the  United  States,  then 
existing,  did  not  make  it  unlawful  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
blockade  the  ports  of  the  rebellious  States  during  our  civil  war.  Nor 
did  the  trade  treaties  of  either  Germany  or  France,  nor  both  together, 
render  it  unlawful  for  the  military  forces  of  Germany  to  complete  and 
maintain  the  military  environment  of  Paris  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
war. 

Trade  treaties  relate  to  the  conditions  of  peace  and,  like  the  laws  of 
peace,  are  suspended  in  the  presence  of  war. 

In  concluding  his  note  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  Geiman  Am- 
bassador says: 

I  venture,  moreover,  to  point  out  that  the  position  of  the  American  government 
of  the  Sulu  Archipelago  is  in  manifest  contradiction  of  the  declarations  made  in  writ- 
ing by  the  American  commissioners  at  the  peace  conference  in  Paris  (being  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  in  the  Philippines  an  open  door  to  the  world's 
commerce),  printed  at  pages  210  and  218  of  the  American  Congressional  document, 
as  well  as  the  principle  of  the  **open  door'*  proclaimed  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  concerning  eastern  Asia. 

The  declarations  of  the  American  commissioners  referred  to  are  as 
follows: 

And  it  being  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  in  the  Philippines  an 
open  door  to  the  world's  commerce,  the  American  commissioners  are  prepared  to 
insert  in  the  treaty  now  in  contemplation  a  stipulation  to  the  effect  that  for  a  term 
of  years  Spanish  ships  and  merchandise  shall  be  admitted  into  the  ports  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  on  the  same  terras  as  American  ships  and  merchandise.  (55th 
Cong.,  Sen.  Doc.  No.  62,  part  2,  p.  210,  211.) 

The  declaration  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines  will  be  that 
of  an  open  door  to  the  world's  commerce  necessarily  implies  that  the  offer  to  place 
Spanish  vessels  and  merchandise  on  the  same  footing  as  American  is  not  intended  to 
be  exclusive.  But  the  offer  to  give  Spain  that  privilege  for  a  term  of  years  is  in- 
tended to  secure  it  to  her  for  a  certain  j)eriod  by  special  treaty  stipulation,  whatever 
might  be  at  any  time  the  general  policy  of  the  United  States.     (Id.,  p.  218.) 

For  the  purposes  of  this  investigation  it  is,  probably,  only  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  foregoing  declarations  of  the 
American  commissioners  at  the  Paris  conference  relate  to  the  per- 
manent established  conditions  of  peace,  and  were  not  made  with 
reference  to  military  necessities  created  bv  an  insurrection  not  then 
existing. 

The  attention  of  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  the  probability  that  the 
German  ambassador,  the  German  consul  at  Singapore,  and  German 
shippers  labor  under  the  misapprehension  that  the  restrictions  on 
trade  with  the  Sulu  Islands  imposed  by  the  military  government  of 
the  Philippines  constitute  the  permanent  regulations  and  established 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  regard  thereto  and  are  intended  to  con- 
tinue after  the  insun-ection  is  suppressed.     If  1  understand  the  matter 
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rightly,  these  restrictions  are  imposed  by  the  military  government 
because,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commander  of  the  military  forces  engaged 
in  suppressing  the  insurrection,  there  is  a  militar}^  necessity  therefor. 
When  the  insurrection  is  over  and  peace  established,  the  question  will 
be  taken  up  anew,  either  by  Congress  or  such  agencies  as  (Congress 
may  authorize,  or  by  the  military  government  if  such  government  is 
continued  in  charge  of  civil  affairs.  While  the  military  government 
is  continued  it  is  recognized  as  authorized  to  regulate  and  control  said 
matters;  but  its  orders  in  regard  thereto  are  temporary  and  cease 
when  the  military  government  ceases,  unless  Congress  shall  continue 
them  in  force.  Presumably  the  military  government  in  the  Philip- 
pines will  not  be  continued  beyond  the  period  of  necessity  therefor. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  being  established,  recognized, 
and  submitted  to  throughout  the  archipelago,  the  nation  will  cease  to 
exercise  its  war  powers  thereover  and  the  peace  powers  will  be  exer- 
cised whenever  the  conditions  of  peace  prevail. 

The  normal  condition  of  this  nation  is  that  of  peace.  M^sures 
intended  for  any  other  condition  must  be  considered  abnormal  or 
temporary  expedients  adopted  to  meet  existing  emergencies.  Under 
the  conditions  of  peace,  foreign  trade  with  territory  subject  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  authorized  and  regulated 
by  Congress.  And  until  Congress  shall  determine  how  such  trade 
with  the  Philippines  shall  be  conducted,  the  regulation  thereof  can 
not  be  described  as  '*•  permanent"  nor  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
"declared." 

The  military  government  is  at  liberty  to  adopt  for  itself  a  course 
of  action  in  harmony  with  the  stipulations  of  said  protocols.  But 
should  it  do  so,  its  action  would  not  be  binding  upon  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  United  States  when  that  Government  shall  deal 
with  the  archipelago  under  conditions  of  peace.  If  the  stipulations 
of  said  protocols  are  admitted  to  be  ''limitations  on  the  fee"  and 
therefore  binding  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  they 
are  dependent  upon  Congressional  action  for  effectiveness.  They  are 
no  more  self-operating  than  are  similar  provisions  in  treaties  entered 
into  })y  the  United  States  as  an  original  party. 

The  "Louisiana  purchase"  treaty  stipulated  that  for  twelve  years 
French  and  Spanish  ships  and  merchandise  should  enter  the  ports  of 
the  ceded  territory  on  the  same  terms  as  American  ships  and  mer- 
chandise. The  "Florida"  treaty  stipulated  a  similar  privilege  for 
Spanish  ships  and  merchandise  in  the  ports  of  Florida.  These  stipu- 
lations were  rendered  effective  by  legislation.  (2  U.  S.  Stats.,  sec.  8, 
p.  253;  3  U.  S.  Stats.,  see.  2,  p.  639.) 

Attention  is  called  to  this  phase  of  the  matter,  because  Congress 
has  always  jealously  guarded  this  right.  (See  Annals,  tirst  sess.  4:th 
Cong.,  pp.  759,  772,  940;   Annals,  first  sess.  8th   Cong.,  debate  on 
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Louisiana  purchase;  Annals,  first  sess.  14th  Cong.,  36,  debate  on  com- 
mercial convention  with  Great  Britain,  1815;  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  Cong. 
Globe,  second  sess.  40th  Cong.,  debate  on  purchase  of  Alaska.) 

If  the  correct  theory  is  that  the  military  government  of  the  Philip- 
pines derives  authority  to  regulate,  restrict,  or  prohibit  trade  with  the 
territory  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  from  the  laws  and  usages  of  war, 
and  said  laws  and  usages  permit  the  exercise  of  such  authority  unre- 
strained by  prior  treaty  stipulations,  it  would  seem  best  to  justify  the 
action  complained  of  upon  that  ground  alone,  and  to  determine  the 
length  of  time  said  ports  shall  remain  closed  or  under  what  conditions 
they  shall  be  opened  by  the  same  authority.  This  course  seems  cal- 
culated to  avoid  complications  in  our  foreign  relations,  and  enables 
the  State  Department  to  state  to  foreign  representatives  that  the 
closing  is  the  result  of  an  order  of  the  military  government  intended 
to  promote  military  operations,  and  when  said  military  government  ig 
displaced,  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  previous  treaties  in 
regard  to  trade  are  binding  upon  the  United  States  will  be  taken  up 
by  that  Department  in  conjunction  with  Congress  and  the  Executive. 

If  these  view.<are  correct,  it  becomes  necessary  to  respectfully  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary  to  the  language  used  by  Major-General 
Otis  in  his  communication  to  the  United  States  consul-general  at  Sin- 
gapore, wherein  he  apparently  fails  to  preserve  the  distinction  between 
the  military  government  of  the  Philippines  (for  which  he  was  author- 
ized to  speak)  and  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States  (for 
which  he  was  not  authorized  to  speak).     Said  language  is  as  follows: 

United  States  maintain  that  protocols  1877, 1885,  granting  free  trade  in  Sulu  Archi- 
pelago expired  with  transfer  of  sovereignty  by  Spain. 

And  again  Major-General  Otis  writes: 

Of  coarse  the  former  trade  protocols  between  Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany 
fall  with  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  under-the  late  Paris  treaty. 

The  language  used  by  Major-General  Otis  was  communicated  to  the 
German  consul  by  Consul-General  Moseley.  (See  copy  of  correspond- 
ence, submitted  by  State  Dept.,  Doc.  No.  1,  case  850.) 

Consul-General  Moseley  also  sent  to  the  English  colonial  secretary 
at  Singapore  a  copy  of  the  cablegram  from  Major-General  Otis  in 
which  this  language  appears.  He  forwarded  copies  of  his  correspond- 
ence with  the  English  colonial  secretary  to  the  State  Department, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  transmitted  said  copies  to  the  Secretary  of 
War.     (See  files  in  case  No.  474,  Doc.  No.  32-33.) 

The  Secretary  of  State  in  transmitting  the  correspondence  between 
Consul-General  Moseley  and  the  German  consul  at  Singapore  states 
the  purpose  of  the  reference  as  being  ''for  such  suggestions,  if  any,  as 
you  may  deem  proper,  for  communication  to  the  Consul-General," 

♦    ♦    *    (See  Doc.  No.  1,  case  850.) 
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The  Secretaiy  of  State  in  transmitting  copy  of  correspondence 
between  Consul-General  Moseley  and  the  English  colonial  secretary 
of  the  Straits  Settlements  states  the  purpose  of  the  reference  as  being 
"for  your  information  and  files." 

At  the  time  these  references  were  made  to  this  Department  the 
particular  instances  to  which  the  correspondence  related  were  each 
closed.  That  is  to  say,  the  foreign  representatives  had  asked  a  ques- 
tion of  fact,  to  wit:  Were  the  ports  of  the  Sulu  Islands  open,  and 
answer  was  made  that  they  were  not.  To  this  answer  the  German 
consul  made  no  reply  and  the  English  colonial  secretary  stated  that 
he  had  referred  the  matter  to  his  home  Government.  Naturallv  the 
War  Department  viewed  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  the  mili- 
tary government,  and  considered  the  question  of  fact  as  the  important 
feature.  Since  the  correspondence  correctly  set  forth  the  fact  that 
said  ports  were  closed,  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  further  to  say. 
But  the  State  Department  subsequently  requested  answers  to  said  let- 
ters of  reference,  and  thereupon  it  seemed  likely  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment considered  the  alleged  reason  for  justifying  the  fact  as  more 
important  than  the  fact  itself.  Probably  this  appears  true  from  the 
standpoint  of  that  Department.  It  further  appears  possible  to  the 
writer  that  the  State  Department  may  take  exception  to  the  language 
used  by  Major-General  Otis  as  being  an  attempt  on  his  part  to  exer- 
cise the  functions  of  the  State  Department. 

It  is  quite  difficult  to  preserve  at  all  times  and  in  all  matters  the 
true  distinction  between  the  military  government  of  the  Philippines 
and  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States.  It  is  also  difficalt 
for  the  head  of  the  military  government  to  preserve  in  speech  and 
action  the  distinction  between  his  position  as  commander  of  the  United 
States  military  forces  in  the  Philippines  and  that  of  chief  executive 
of  the  military  governnjent  of  civil  affairs  in  the  Philippines.  Bur- 
dened as  Major-General  Otis  was  by  the  great  multitude  of  onerous 
duties  resulting  from  the  complicated  situation,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  in  wording  or  signing  a  cablegram  he  did  not  observe  the  accuracy 
of  expression  ordinarily  found  in  state  documents.  Major-General 
Otis  during  his  administration  in  the  Philippines  usually  preserved  the 
distinction  with  accuracy.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  as  his  com- 
munication was  addressed  to  an  American  consul-general  he  relaxed 
his  observance  of  technicalities,  presuming  his  correspondent,  being 
aware  of  the  distinction,  would  preserve  it. 

The  attention  of  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  while  it 
was  probably  right  and  proper  for  the  United  States  consul-general 
at  Singapore  to  inquire  of  the  military  governor  of  the  Philippines 
if  the  ports  of  the  Sulu  Islands  were  open  to  foreign  commerce,  and 
for  the  military  governor  to  state  the  fact^  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  consul-general  is  authorized  to  look  to  the  military  governor  for 
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information  and  instruction  regarding  the  fixed  policy  of  the  United 
States  as  to  its  treaty  obligations.  If  such  information  is  volun- 
teered, it  would  be  well  for  the  consul-general  to  consider  it  confiden- 
tial, or  refer  it  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  before  communicating  it  to 
the  representatives  of  foreign  nations  as  an  authoritative  utterance  of 
the  United  States  Federal  Government. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  reporting  that  the  military 
governor  of  territory  subject  to  military  occupation  may  not  in  any 
case  pass  upon  or  interpret  stipulations  of  a  treaty.  Many  cases  arise 
where  he  may  do  so.  For  instance,  if  an  individual  domiciled  within 
or  coming  into  the  territory  assei*ts  a  right  to  be  exercised  therein 
under  a  treaty,  the  military  governor  may  determine  if  the  exercise  of 
such  right  is  to  be  peiinitted  and  if  the  individual  possesses  it.  But 
the  question  so  presented  is  domestic  and  not  foreign,  and  the  action 
of  the  governor  is  quasi  judicial  and  not  political.  In  such  instances 
he  speaks  for  the  military  government  of  the  Philippines  and  not  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  United  States. 


The  views  expressed  in  the  foregoing  report  were  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

In  response  to  the  letter  from  the  State  Department,  ti*ansmitting 
the  note  from  the  imperial  ambassador  of  Germany  at  this  capital, 
the  Secretary  of  War  advised  the  State  Department  as  follows: 

October  15,  1900 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  communication  from  the 
State  Department,  dated  August  15, 1900,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  note  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  imperial  German  ambassador  at  this  capital,  wherein 
complaint  is  made  against  the  orders  of  the  military  government  of  the  Philippine 
Archipelago,  whereby  commercial  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sulu  Islands 
was  at  one  time  prohibited  and  subsequently  restricted  to  the  ports  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States,  in  which  ports  it  is  subject  to  cer- 
tain regulations. 

I  note  your  statement  that  you  *' shall  be  glad  to  transmit  to  the  embassy  your 
reply  to  its  expressed  hope  that  the  military  orders  of  which  complaint  is  made  will 
be  rescinded." 
Replying  to  your  communication,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  as  follows: 
The  Sulu  Islands  are  now  subject  to  military  occupation.  The  right  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  occupying  force  to  regulate  or  prohibit  trade  with  territory  so  occu- 
pied is  one  of  the  recognizeji  and  well-received  laws  and  usages  of  war  and  nations. 
(9  How.  (U.  S.),  615;  Lieber*s  Instructions  to  American  Armies  in  the  Field,  sec. 
5,  clause  1;  Bluntschli,  I,  sec.  8;  Manning,  p.  167;  Birkhimer,  p.  204.) 

In  addition  to  the  maintenance  of  military  occupation  of  the  Sulu  Islands,  the  mil- 
itary forces  of  the  United  States  are  engaged  in  suppressing  an  insurrection  in  a 
portion  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago  accessible  from  the  Sulu  Islands.  The  mili- 
tary authorities  conducting  the  military  operations  against  said  insurrection  were  at 
one  time  of  the  opinion  that  a  military  necessity  existed  for  prohibiting  commercial 
interooors^  between  the  Sulu  Islands  and  the  outside  world.    Thereupon  Admiral 
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Dewey,  as  ('ommancler  of  Uie  military  forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines, 
in  June,  1899,  issued  the  following  order: 

**A11  trade  with  the  Philippines  is  prohibited,  except  with  the  porta  of  Manila, 
Iloilo,  Cebu,  and  Bakalota.  Ships  are  hereby  warned  to  go  nowhere  else  in  the 
Philippines." 

Subsequently  this  order  w^as  modified  by  General  Orders,  No.  73,  series  of  1899, 
dated  Deceml)er  26,  1899;  General  Orders,  No.  30,  series  of  1900,  dated  March  10, 
1900,  and  General  Orders,  No.  34,  series  of  1900,  dated  March  13, 1900.  Copies  of 
said  orders  are  herewith  inclosed. 

The  military  authorities  in  command  of  the  United  States  military  forces  in  the 
Philippines  are  of  opinion  that  the  restrictions  and  regulations  upon  trade  with  the 
Sulu  IslancH,  now  enforced  pursuant  to  said  orders,  are  essential  to  meet  the  military 
necessity  occasioneil  by  the  insurrection. 

These  restrictions  and  regulations  are  emergency  measures,  and  should  be  so  con- 
sidered. They  are  not  intended  as  an  evidence  or  declaration  of  the  peraument 
policy  or  practice  of  the  United  States  when  the  condition  of  peace  shall  prevail  in 
the  Philippines. 

Very  respectfully, 

EuHU  Root,  Secretary  of  War, 

The  Secretary  of  State. 

In  response  to  the  letter  from  the  State  Department  transmitting 
the  correspondence  between  the  German  consul  and  the  United  States 
consul  at  Singapore,  the  Secretary  of  War  advised  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  follows: 

October  15, 1900. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  repeat  the  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  April  17,  1900,  and  to  answer  the  same  as  follows: 

Your  letter  inclosed  for  the  consideration  of  the  Secretary  of  War  a  copy  of  the 
correspondence  l)etween  the  Ignited  States  consul-general  at  Singapore  and  the  Ger- 
man consul  at  Singapore  in  regard  to  trade  w^th  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sulu  Archi- 
pelago. 

The  letter  of  the  German  consul  is  as  follows: 

"I  have  the  honor  on  l)ehalf  of  some  German  merchants  who  are  deeiroufl  of 
trading  in  the  Sulu  Islands  to  request  you  kindly  to  inform  me  whether  the  right 
guaranteed  to  Cxerman  (and  other)  merchants  by  Article  IV  of  the  treaty  concluded 
between  the  Governments  of  Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany  March  7,  1886,  to 
trade  in  those  islands  free  and  unmoleste<l  is  recognized  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  if  any  and  what  restrictions  are  placed  on  the  carrying  on  of  that 
trade." 

It  is  to  bo  noteil  that  the  German  consul  sought  information  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  ^^ Government  of  the  Vnited  Stales^*  recognized  certain  rights  of  trade  guaranteed 
by  treaty  concluded  between  the  Governments  of  Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  Get- 
many  March  7,  1885. 

The  answer  to  this  request  involves  the  determination  of  certain  questions  aa  to 
the  existing  relations  l)etween  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  and  the  respec- 
tive sovereignties  of  (lermany,  GreAt  Britain,  and  the  other  powers.  Such  questions 
are  to  l)e  dealt  with  by  the  Fetieral  Government  of  the  United  States,  acting  through 
that  branch  of  the  Federal  Government  to  which  our  foreign  relations  are  committed. 

If  this  view  is  correct,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  upon  such  request  being 
received  by  the  American  consul,  the  proper  course  for  him  to  pursue  would  be  to 
refer  it  to  the  State  Department  for  instniction  and  advice. 

I  note  that  in  his  letter  to  the  United  States  consul-general  the  German  oonsol 
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states  that  he  makes  the  inquiry  **on  behalf  of  some  German  merchants  who  are 
desirous  of  trading  in  the  Sulu  Islands/'  and  that  he  speaks  of  the  right  under  the 
treaty  as  being  '* guaranteed  to  German  (and  other)  merchants." 

It  may  be  that  the  purpose  of  said  letter  extended  no  further  than  to  secure  infor- 
mation as  to  the  fuel  of  whether  or  not  the  i)ort8  of  the  Sulu  Islands  were  open  to 
trade  from  the  outside  world.  If  this  were  the  full  extent  of  the  inquiry,  it  was 
probably  proper  and  permissible  to  refer  such  request  for  information  to  the  mili- 
tary government  of  the  Philippines.  This  was  the  course  a<lopted  and  pursued  by 
the  United  States  consul-general  who  received  the  communication.  Upon  receiving 
the  response  of  the  military  government,  the  United  States  consul-general  wrote  to 
the  German  consul  as  follows: 

"  1  have  the  honor  to  communicate  for  your  information  the  following  extract  of  a 
telegram  of  date  14th  November,  1899,  and  of  letter  of  10th  December,  1899,  received 
from  his  excellency  Gen.  E.  S.  Otis,  military  governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
giving  expression  of  his  opinion  on  the  subject: 

[Telegrram  of  14th  November,  1899.] 

'*  United  States  maintain  that  protocols  1877,  1885,  granting  free  trade  in  Sulu 
Archipelago,  expired  with  transfer  of  sovereignty  by  Spain.** 

[Letter  dated  Manila,  10th  December,  1H99.] 

"Of  course  the  former  trade  protocols  between  Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany 
fall  with  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  under  the  late  Paris  treaty." 

**I  would  add  that  foreign  vessels  are  not  permitted  to  engage  in  the  coasting  trade 
and  that  the  customs  regulations  in  force  in  Manila  apply  to  all  other  open  ports  of 
the  Philippine  Islands." 

The  military  government  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  maintained  therein  by 
the  United  States,  is  engaged  in  suppressing  an  insurrection  in  a  portion  of  said 
Archipelago  a<?cessible  from  the  Sulu  Islands.  The  military  authorities  conducting 
the  military  o|>erations  against  the  insurrection  were  at  one  time  of  the  opinion  that 
a  military  necessity  existed  for  prohibiting  commercial  intercourse  l:)etween  the  Sulu 
Islands  and  the  outside  world.  Thereupon  Admiral  Dewey,  as  commander  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines,  in  June,  1899,  issued  the 
following  order: 

**A11  trade  with  the  Philippines  is  prohibited,  except  with  the  ports  of  Manila, 
Iloilo,  Cebii,  and  Bakalota.  Ships  are  hereby  warned  to  go  nowhere  else  in  the 
Philippines." 

Subsequently  this  onler  was  mo<lified  by  General  Onlers,  No.  73,  series  of  1899, 
dated  December  26, 1899;  General  Orders,  No.  30,  series  of  1900,  dated  March  10, 1900, 
and  General  Orders,  No.  34,  series  of  1900,  dated  March  13,  1900.  Copies  of  said 
oniers  are  herewith  inclosed. 

The  military  authorities  in  command  of  the  United  States  military  forces  in  the 
Philippines  are  of  opinion  that  the  restrictions  and  regulations  upon  trade  with 
the  Sulu  Islands  now  enforced  pursuant  to  said  orders  are  essential  to  meet  the 
military  necessity  occasioned  by  the  insurrection. 

These  restrictions  and  regulations  are  emergency  measures,  and  should  Ihj  so  con- 
sidered. They  are  not  intended  as  an  evidence  or  declaration  of  the  permanent 
policy  or  practice  of  the  United  States  when  the  condition  of  peace  shall  prevail  in 
the  Philippines. 

The  Sulu  Islands  are  now  subject  to  military  occupation.  The  right  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  occupying  force  to  regulate  or  prohibit  trade  with  territory  so  occupied 
is  one  of  the  recognized  and  well-received  laws  and  usages  of  w^ar  and  nations. 
(9  How.  (U.  8.),  615;  Lieber's  Instructions  to  American  Armies  in  the  Field,  sec.  5, 
clanse  1 ;  Bluntschli,  I,  sec.  8;  Manning,  p.  167;  Birkhimer,  p.  204.) 
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In  regard  thereto,  Birkhimer  on  Military  Government  says  (p.  204): 

''One  of  the  most  important  incidents  of  military  government  is  the  regulation  of 
tnwle  with  the  subjugated  district.  The  occupying  State  has  an  unquestioned  right  to 
regulate  commercial  intercourse  with  conquered  territory.  It  may  Ije  al>t<olutely 
prohibited,  or  jKirmitted  to  be  unrestricted,  or  such  limitations  may  be  imposed 
therwm  a^  either  iKjlicy  or  a  proper  attention  to  military  meanures  may  justify. 
While  the  victor  maintains  exclusive  possession  of  the  territory  his  title  is  valid. 
Therefore,  the  citizens  of  no  other  nation  have  a  right  to  enter  it  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  dominant  power.  Much  less  can  they  claim  an  unrestricted  right  to 
trade  there.'* 

This  authority  of  the  commander  of  the  occupying  force  is  not  to  be  exercised  in 
accoalance  with  the  existing  treaty  obligations  of  his  Government  nor  in  defiance 
thereof;  it  is  to  be  exercise<l  without  reference  thereto,  and  with  reference  solely  to 
the  pur;K)8es  of  the  military  undertakings  in  which  he  engaged. 

The  full  purpose  and  extent  of  the  existing  restrictions  and  regulations  of  outside 
trade  with  the  Sulu  Islands  are  to  provide  for  a  military  necessity,  the  existence  of 
which  affords  them  justification.  Such  rights  of  trade  in  said  islands  as  are  depend- 
ent upon  trade  treaties  relate  to  the  conditions  of  peace,  and  are  proj^erly  to  be 
held  in  al)eyance  until  those  conditions  prevail  in  the  Philippines.  Such,  at  leasts 
is  the  view  entertained  by  me.  If  you  are  unable  to  agree  with  the  views  herein 
expressed  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  favor  me  with  the  views 
entertaine<l  by  you  regarding  this  subject,  as  it  is  important  that  unnecessary  compli- 
cations be  avoided. 

The  military  governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands  does  not  of  course  undertake  to 
state  the  permanent  tariff  policy  of  the  Unite<i  States  in  those  islands,  or  the  jKisition 
of  this  Government  as  to  former  treaties  between  Spain  and  other  powers.  His 
autliority  is  limited  to  the  temporary  treatment  of  the  subject  during  military  occu- 
pation and  his  expressions  should  be  regarded  as  so  limited. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  War. 
The  Sbcretary  of  State. 


IN  RE  CLAIMS  MADE  AGAINST  THE  UNITED  STATES  BT  REASON 
OF  THE  MILITARY  OPERATIONS,  ENCAMPMENT  OF  TROOPS. 
CONDirCT  OF  SOLDIERS,  ETC.,  IN  PORTO  RICO,  CUBA,  HAWAn, 
AND  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

[Submitted  February  6, 1901.    Case  No.  2491,  Division  of  Insular  Ailain,  War  Department.] 

SYNOPSIS. 

1.  Aliens  asserting  claims  for  unliquidatetl  dainafi^  against  the  Federal  (Tovemment 

of  the  United  States  must  present  them  to  the  State  Department  through  diplo- 
matic channels. 

2.  In  1874  Congress  adopted  the  rule  that  it  would  not  consider  the  claims  of  aliens 

excei)t  iii)c)n  the  recjuest  of  the  State  Department. 

3.  A  l)enigerent  is  not  require<l  to  pay  for  damages  to  persons  or  property  of  enemies 

or  neutrals  which,  l)eing  in  the  track  of  war,  may  be  injured  by  military  oj)eni- 
tions. 

4.  The  Unite<l  States  is  not  liable  for  injuries  resulting  from  the  unauthorized  acts  of 

individual  soldiers. 

5.  A  sovereign  nation  is  not  ordinarily  responsible  to  alien  residents  for  injuries  they 

receive  on  its  territory  from  belligerent  action,  or  from  insurgents  whom  the 
sovereign  could  not  control. 
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6.  The  United  States,  while  exercising  the  rights  of  a  belligerent,  may  occupy  real 

property  and  seize  personal  property  belonging  to  private  individuals  and  apply 
it  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  troops,  without  liability  for  compensation. 

7.  The  right  to  impress  the  desired  property  may  be  waived  and  liability  for  compen- 

sation created  by  the  action  of  the  military  authorities,  if  such  action  is  taken 
prior  to  or  at  the  time  the  property  is  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Anny  and  is  suf- 
ficient to  create  a  contract,  express  or  implied.  If  such  action  is  not  taken  at  that 
time  the  military  authorities  cease  to  possess  such  authority  and  the  waiver  must 
be  made  by  Congress. 

8.  The  existence  of  a  contract,  express  or  implied,  l^eing  established,  the  Secretary 

of  War  is  authorized  to  settle  and  determine  claims  based  thereon  or  arising 
therefrom. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  request 
for  a  report  on  the  numerous  claims  made  against  the  United  States, 
of  the  character  indicated  in  the  title,  now  on  file  in  the  Insular  Divi- 
sion, to  the  end  that  the  final  action  of  the  War  Department  may  be 
taken  thereon. 

In  compliance  with  said  request  I  have  the  bonor  to  report  as  follows: 
These  claims  are  made  against  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  not  made  against  one.  of  the  military  governments. 
Examination  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  in  a  majority  of  the 
cases,  for  want  of  jurisdiction  to  pass  upon  the  merits,  the  action  of 
the  War  Department  must  be  confined  to  informing  the  claimant  as  to 
his  proper  remedy.  As  to  a  large  portion  of  these  claims,  not  only  is 
the  War  Department  without  jurisdiction  to  settle  the  questions 
involved,  but  in  addition  there  are  no  available  funds  with  which  the 
War  Department  could  pay  said  claims  if  the  liability  of  the  United 
States  and  the  amount  thereof  were  established. 

The  want  of  jurisdiction  arises  from  the  fact  that  said  claims  are  for 
unliquidated  damages.  The  determination  of  unliquidated  damages 
requires  the  exercise  of  judicial  powers.  It  is  well  established  that 
the  Executive  Departments  of  the  United  States  Government  do  not 
possess  judicial  powers  and  therefore  can  not  exercise  them. 

There  is  a  recognized  exception  to  this  general  rule,  which  will  be 
considered  hereinafter.  Ordinarily,  when  a  claim  for  unliquidated 
damag'es  is  presented  to  the  War  Department,  the  claimant  is  advised 
of  the  want  of  jurisdiction  to  determine  his  claim  and  is  thereafter 
permitted  to  select  his  remedy,  or  the  claim  and  accompanying  docu- 
ments are  foi-warded  to  Congress  for  considemtion  by  that  body. 

The  claimants  in  the  cases  under  consideration  presumably  possess 
little,  if  any,  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  powers  among  the  sev- 
eral branches  of  our  Government,  and  therefore  a  rejection  of  their 
claims  without  explanation  would  hardly  be  consistent  with  the  can- 
dor and  high  regard  for  private  rights  which  is  expected  from  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  United  States. 

With  but  few  exoeptions,  the  reference  of  these  claims  to  Congress 
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hj  the  War  Department  is  inadvisable,  for  the  reason  that  the  claim- 
ants are  either  aliens  at  the  present  time  or  were  aliens  at  the  inception 
of  their  claims. 

At  the  close  of  the  civil  war  a  large  number  of  ^' alien  claims"  was 
presented  to  Congress.  In  1874,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  on  '*  Alien  Claims,"  Congress  assumed  the  position  that  the 
right  of  petition  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  enabled  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  presenting  a  claim  against  this  Government  to  Con- 
gress to  demand  the  consideration  of  said  claim  as  a  right;  that  said 
privilege  did  not  extend  to  aliens;  and  thereupon  Congress  declared 
that  claims  of  aliens  can  not  properly  be  examined  by  a  committee  of 
Congress,  there  being  a  Department  of  this  Government  in  which 
most  questions  of  an  international  character  may  be  considered — that 
which  has  charge  of  foreign  affairs:  that  Congress  can  not  safely  and 
by  piecemeal  surrender  the  advantage  which  may  result  from  diplo- 
matic arrangements;  that  this  has  been  the  general  policy  of  the 
Government,  and  Congress  has  not  generally  entertained  the  claims  of 
aliens  and  certainly  should  not  unless  on  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  (See  Report  No.  498,  Committee  on  War  Claims,  1st  sess., 
43d  Cong.,  May  2,  1874.) 

Said  report  also  contains  the  following  letter: 

Department  of  State, 

WdshlngUm,  A}ml  2J^  1874, 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  telegram  stating  that  claims  are  presented  by  French  citi- 
zens and  other  aliens  through  Congress  to  the  Committee  on  War  Claims,  1  have  to 
remark  that  such  presentation  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  usage,  which  requires 
that  aliens  must  address  this  Government  only  through  the  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  their  own  governments. 

This  Department  refuses  to  entertain  applications  or  to  receive  claims  from  aliens 
except  through  a  responsible  presentation  by  the  regularly  accredited  representa- 
tive of  their  government. 

I  have  also  been  under  the  impression  that  Congress  refuse<l  to  receive  petitions 

or  claims  from  aliens.     Such  I  am  advised  was  at  one  time  the  rule  of  the  House  of 

Representatives,  and  such  is  the  rule  at  present  in  the  Senate,  as  I  am  informed. 

The  propriety  of  the  refusal  to  allow  an  alien  to  intrude  his  claims  upon  Congress 

can  not  be  questioned. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Hamilton  Fish. 
Hon.  William  Lawrence, 

Hmise  of  Representalives. 

I  am  unable  to  discover  that  the  pi'actice  thus  established  has  l)een 
abandoned.  It  therefore  seems  advisable  for  this  Department  to  con- 
form thereto.''  The  advantage  and  propriety  of  pursuing  the  course 
marked  out  by  Congress  appears  most  clearly  when  examination  is 
made  of  the  claims  preferred  by  citizens  of  Spain  and  alien  claim.s 
for  depredations  by  the  insurgents. 

The  claims  of  aliens  now  being  considered  are  presented  to  this 

'See  letter  of  Secretary  of  War  to  Secretary  of  State,  page  409. 
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Department  by  the  individuals  themselves  instead  of  being  presented 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  the  sovereignty  to  whom 
the  claimant  owes  allegiance.  If  these  claimants  were  required  to 
deal  with  the  State  Depai-tment,  they  would  be  obliged  to  invoke  the 
assistance  of  their  sovereign  in  presenting  the  claim  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  what  Secretary  Fish  designates  the  '*  usage  which  requires 
that  aliens  must  address  this  Government  only  through  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  their  own  governments."  My  understanding  of 
this  usage  is  that  it  requires  the  alien  claimant  to  present  his  claim  to 
his  own  government.  If  his  government  considers  the  claim  just,  it 
may  then  undertake  to  secure  the  payment,  and  for  that  purpose  pre- 
sents the  claim  with  its  approval  (express  or  implied)  to  the  United 
States.  The  mere  transmission  of  said  claim  by  a  consul  or  minister 
as  the  representative  of  the  claimant  is  not  sufficient.  If  these  claim- 
ants are  required  to  secure  the  approval  or  indorsements  of  their 
claims  by  their  governments,  there  is  little  doubt  that  many  of  them 
will  be  advised  that  said  claims  are  not  well  founded  and  the  United 
States  not  liable  therefor,  as  said  claims  are  incompatible  with  the 
established  principle  that  foreigners  domiciled  in  a  belligerent  country 
must  share  with  the  citizens  of  that  country  in  the  fortunes  of  war. 
Such  course  was  pursued  by  Great  Britain  when  requested  to  present 
claims  against  Germany  of  English  citizens  domiciled  in  France  for 
damages  sustained  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  and  also  by  the 
United  States' when  property  belonging  to  its  citizens  was  destroyed 
during  the  bombardment  of  Valparaiso  by  the  Spanish  fleet  during 
the  war  between  Spain  and  Chile.  An  adverse  determination  made 
by  his  own  government  will  probably  be  accepted  with  better  grace 
by  a  claimant  than  if  made  by  the  United  States. 

Several  claims  of  this  chai^acter,  included  herein,  when  presented 
to  the  military  authorities  of  the  Unjted  States,  were  submitted  to 
military  boards  for  investigation.  But  this  is  not  to  be  construed  as 
a  recognition  of  the  claims.  The  purpose  of  such  reference  was  to 
secure  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  while  the  evidence  was  obtainable, 
for  the  subsequent  use  of  this  Government. 

If  the  War  Department  shall  not  attempt  to  deal  with  alien  claims, 
the  final  action  of  the  Department  on  such  claims  now  pending  therein 
would  be  to  return  the  papers  to  the  claimant  and  advise  him  of  such 
determination.  This  is  all  that  is  absolutely  required.  But  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  the  territory  in  which  said  aliens  are  domiciled  and 
the  claims  originate  (Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  Hawaii,  and  Philippines)  may 
induce  the  Secretary  to  go  further  and  inform  these  claimants  as  to 
the  necessity  of  procuring  the  indorsement  of  their  sovereign  gov- 
ernment and  the  presentation  of  their  claim  thereby.  If  so,  what 
advice  shall  be  given  to  those  claimants  who  were  Spanish  subjects  at 
the  time  the  injuries  complained  of  were  inflicted,  but  subsequently 
adopted  the  nationality  of  the  territory  in  which  they  are  domiciled? 
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Shall  they  be  advised  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  their  abandoned 
sovereign  in  dealing  with  the  United  States?  Since  the  result  to  be 
attained  is  to  secure  the  friendly  offices  of  the  State  Department  in  a 
matter  of  which  Congress  is  the  final  judge,  such  result  could  undoubt- 
edly be  accomplished  by  having  said  claims  presented  to  the  State 
Department  by  the  Government  which  is  now  exercising  sovereignty 
in  the  territory  the  nationality  of  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
claimant. 

If  the  papers  now  on  file  in  many  of  these  claims  made  hy  persons 
who  were  once  Spanish  subjects  showed  that  the  claimants  have 
adopted  the  nationality  of  their  domicile,  the  Secretary  of  War  could 
tmnsmit  the  claims  to  the  State  Department,  where  they  would 
undoubtedly  receive  attention,  but  the  showing  is  not  made  and  there- 
fore it  appears  necessary  to  return  them  to  the  claimants  or  call  on 
them  for  a  showing  as  to  their  present  nationality. 

II. 

Upon  investigating  the  merits  of  these  claiuLs  it  appears,  in  a  major- 
ity of  instances,  that  the  fact«  involved  do  not  create  a  liabilit}'  on  the 
pai*t  of  the  Fedeml  Government  of  the  United  States. 

This  raises  the  question.  Shall  the  claimants  be  so  advised  by  the 
War  Department'^     These  objections  are  as  follows: 

Article  VII  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  provides  as  follows: 

The  United  States  and  Spain  mutually  relinquish  all  claims  for  indemnity,  nataonal 
and  individual,  of  every  kind,  of  either  Government,  or  of  its  citizens  or  subjects, 
against  the  other  (iovemment  that  may  have  arisen  since  the  beginning  of  the  late 
insurrection  in  Cuba  and  prior  to  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty, 
including  all  claims  for  indemnity  for  the  cost  of  the  war. 

The  Unite<l  States  will  adjudicate  and  settle  the  claims  of  its  citizens  against  Spain 
relinquished  in  this  article. 

Indemnity  means  a  reimbursement  of  a  loss  sustained.  It  is  a  large 
word  and  easily  covers  the  claims  of  Spanish  citizens  now  under  con- 
sideration. Apparently  it  was  inserted  in  the  treaty  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  diplomatic  complications  which  would  inevitably  result 
if  either  nation  were  permitted  to  present  and  urge  the  claims  of  its 
citizens  against  the  other  arising  from  the  conditions  produced  by  the 
war.  I  am  of  opinion  that  said  waiver  by  Spain  affected  the  claims 
for  indemnity  of  all  persons  who  were  citizens  or  subjects  of  Spain  at 
the  time  the  treaty  went  into  effect  as  a  national  compact,  and  such 
waiver  wius  not  avoided  by  a  subsequent  change  of  nationality. 

UI. 

A  number  of  these  claims  are  for  compensation  for  damage.  By 
''damage"  is  meant,  as  here  used,  loss  or  injury  resulting  from  mat- 
ters  to   which  the  claimant  did  not   consent,  the  puipose   of  such 
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classification   being  to  distinguish    them   from    claims  founded   on 
contract. 

The  objections  to  the  settlement  by  the  War  Department  of  such 
claims  for  damage  are: 

1.  That  said  damages  are  unliquidated  and  the  War  Department  is 
without  authority  to  settle  and  adjust  claims  for  unliquidated  damages. 
(22  Op.  A.  G.,  441-442.) 

It  is  believed  to  have  been  the  uniform  practice  of  the  War  Department  to  abi<le 
by  the  well-established  legal  principle  which  precludes  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  from  allowing  claims  for  damages  to  property  destroyed  or  injured  in 
the  common  defense  or  due  prosecution  of  war  against  public  enemies.  (Mr.  Bel- 
knap, Secretary  of  War,  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  Feb.  24,  1874. ) 

2.  A  number  of  these  claims  are  for  damages  occasioned  by  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  States  while  engaged  in  actual  hostilities 
and  in  performance  of  active  military  operations  in  enemy's  country, 
pursuant  to  the  orders  of  commanding  officers  and  the  purposes  of 
the  war. 

A  belligerent  is  not  required  to  pay  for  damages  to  persons  or  prop- 
erty of  enemies  or  neutrals  which,  being  in  the  track  of  war,  is  injured 
by  military  operations.  (Vattel,  Book  III,  chap.  15,  sec.  232;  United 
States  V,  Pacific  Railroad,  120  U.  S.,  233-239;  Wharton's  Int.  Law 
Dig.,  vol.  2,  sec.  224,  p.  682  et  seq.) 

A  neutral's  residence  in  an  enemy's  country  exposes  his  property 
to  enemy's  risk.  (Wharton's  Dig.  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  chap.  17,  sec. 
352,  p.  341.) 

IV. 

Some  of  these  claims  are  based  on  the  unauthorized  action  of  indi- 
vidual soldiers;  acting,  not  in  the  performance  of  orders,  but  in 
violation  of  the  military  code,  the  Instructions  to  the  Armies  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Field,  the  law  and  usages  of  war,  and  inter- 
national law.  For  injuries  of  this  character  no  legal  responsibility 
would  attach  to  the  Government. 

The  United  States  is  not  responsible  for  unlawful  acts  of  soldiers  or  employees, 
and  the  Secretary  of  War  is  not  empowered  to  allow  a  claim  for  personal  property 
stolen  or  illegally  appropriated  by  a  soldier.  (J.  A.  G.  Op.,  p.  260,  sec.  16,  Id.,  p. 
248;    Moore  International  Arbitrations,  p.  2975.) 

The  remed}'  in  such  cases  is  by  civil  suit  against  the  offender  and 
by  prosecution  under  the  criminal  laws. 

V. 

Certain  of  these  claims  are  for  compensation  for  injury  to  persons 
or  for  damage  or  destruction  of  property  by  insurgents  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. The  general  rule  is  that  a  sovereign  is  not  ordinarily 
responsible  to  alien  residents  for  injuries  thev  receive  on  his  territorj^ 
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from  belligerent  action  or  from  insurgents  whom  he  could  not  con- 
trol.    (Wharton's  Dig.  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  chap.  9,  sec.  2?3,  p.  576.) 

There  seem  to  be  limitations  to  this  rule,  two  of  which  have  been 
advanced  by  our  Government,  as  follows: 

A  government  is  liable  internationally  for  injury  inflicted  on  aliens  through  its 
negligence  in  permitting  insurgents  to  destroy  the  property  of  such  aliens  and  by  its 
subsequent  implied  ratification  of  the  conduct  of  such  insurgents,  there  being  no 
redress  offere<l  in  the  courts  of  such  government.  (Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Secretary  of 
State,  to  Mr.  Baker,  April  18,  1884,  MSS.  Inst.  Venez.;  also,  Mr.  Bayard,  Secretary 
of  State,  to  Mr.  Baker,  May  12,  1885.) 

Whether  a  nation  is  responsible  for  spoliations  by  insurgent  authority  which  for  a 
time  obtain  possession  of  part  of  its  territory  depends  upon  the  question  how  (ar 
such  authorities  were,  in  international  law,  capable  of  binding  the  nation  by  their 
acts.     (Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  Report  March  30,  1861.) 

The  War  Department  can  not  be  expected  to  hold  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  guilty  of  "negligence  in  permitting 
insurgents  to  destroy  property"  in  the  Philippines,  nor  to  hold  that 
the  insurgent  authorities  are,  "  in  international  law,  capable  of  binding 
the  nation  by  their  acts." 

An  examination  has  been  made  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  refer  these  claims  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  approved  March  3,  1883.  (Bowman  Act,  22  Stat 
L.,  485.) 

The  rule  seems  well  established  that  the  Secretary  of  War  is  at  lib- 
erty to  refer  to  that  court  only  such  claims  as  he  could  determine,  i.  e., 
such  claims  as  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  War  Department. 

The  transfer  of  a  claim  nnder  the  Bowman  Act  does  not  carry  with  it  an  increase 
of  power  over  the  matter  in  controversy.  If  the  department  be  without  jurisdiction 
of  the  claim,  the  court  is  without  power  to  determine  the  case  upon  its  merits. 
(Illinois  V.  United  States,  20  Ct  Cls.,  342.) 

To  enable  the  court  to  take  cognizance  of  a  claim  transmitted  to  it  by  the  head  of 
a  department  under  the  Bowman  Act,  it  must  appear  that  such  claim  was  one  which 
that  department  has  authority  to  settle  or  adjust.  (Pitman  et  al.  v.  United  States, 
20  Ct.  Cls.,  254;  McClure  and  Porter's  case,  19  Ct.  Cls.,  30;  Hart's  case,  16  Ot  Cte.. 
414.) 

An  alien  may  maintain  an  action  in  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims,  under  certain  conditions  set  forth  in  section  1068,  Kevised 
Statutes,  as  follows: 

Aliens,  who  are  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  g:overnment  which  accords  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  the  right  to  prosecute  claims  against  such  government  in  its  courts, 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  prosecuting  claims  against  the  United  States  in  the  Court 
of  Claims,  whereof  such  court,  by  reason  of  their  subject-matter  and  chamctef, 
might  take  jurisdiction. 

The  Secretary  may  desire  to  know  if  the  Spanish  Government  per- 
mits citizens  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  suits  against  said  (Jov- 
ernment  in  the  courts  of  Spain. 
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The  Court  of  Claims  say: 

Of  all  the  governments  of  Europe,  it  is  believed  that  Russia  alone  does  not  hold 
the  State  amenable  in  matters  of  property  to  the  law.  Of  all  the  countries  whose 
laws  have  been  examined  in  this  court,  Spain  only  resembles  the  United  States  in 
fettering  the  judicial  proceedings  of  her  courts  by  restrictions  and  leaving  the  execu- 
tions of  their  decrees  dependent  upon  the  legislative  will.  *  *  *  The  records  of 
this  court  also  show  that,  within  the  present  century,  an  American  citizen  recovered 
a  judgment  against  Spain,  in  a  Spanish  tribunal,  to  the  very  large  amount  of 
$373,879.88,  and  that  he  elected  to  retain  Spain  as  his  debtor  when  the  decree  was 
about  to  be  transferred  to  and  assumed  by  the  United  States,  and  that  his  choice 
was  judicious,  for  though  thus  transferred  and  assumed,  the  debt  has  never  been 
paid.     (Meade's  case,  2  Ct.  Cls.,  225.) 

The  "Spanish  tribunal "  which  rendered  the  "  decree "  above  referred 
to  was  a  junta  or  commission  having  special  powers.  The  existing  con- 
dition of  the  law  in  Spain  appears  to  be  that  the  courts  may  entertain 
the  suit  of  a  citizen  or  alien  against  the  Government  and  render  judg- 
ment therein,  but  can  not  enforce  the  decree.  The  iclief  aflforded  bv 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  extends  no  further,  and  therefore 
Spain  complies  with  the  reciprocity  requirements  of  section  1068, 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

VI. 

About  forty  of  the  cases  included  in  the  num))er  now  undergoing 
investigation  present  the  question  of  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  settle  and  adjust  claims  based  on  hnplud  contracts.  These 
claims  arise  from  a  condition  of  facts  substantially  as  follows: 

Property  belonging  to  the  claimant  was  taken  and  used  by  the  United 
States  for  the  support  or  other  benefit  of  the  Army.  At  the  time  of 
the  taking  and  use  the  military  authorities  contemplated  and  intended 
that  compensation  should  be  made  therefor.  In  some  instances  parol 
agreements  were  made  to  that  end;  but  in  others,  because  of  absence 
of  the  owner,  inability  to  speak  the  language,  want  of  time,  or  other 
reason,  no  express  agreement  was  entered  into  with  the  owner.  The 
owner  now  seeks  compensation  for  his  property  so  used,  basing  his 
right  thereto  upon  either  a  parol  or  implied  contract  for  pa^^ment 
of  a  qxiaiitum  rtieruit. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  United  States,  while  exercising  the 
rights  of  a  belligerent,  may  temporarily  occupy  real  property  and 
seize  personal  property  belonging  to  private  individuals  and  apply  it 
to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  troops,  without  liability  for  compensation. 

It  is  equally  true  that  the  United  States  is  not  (ibUqed  to  pursue  such 
course,  but  is  at  liberty  to  refrain  therefrom;  and  if  it  desires  to  occupy 
or  use  and  consume  the  property  of  a  private  individual,  even  that 
of  an  ememy,  it  may  subject  itself  to  the  liability  at  the  time  of  the 
taking,  in  which  event  the  compensation  partakes  of  the  character  of 
dAi;  or  the  United  States  may  decide,  after  the  taking,  to  waive  its 
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exemption,  in  which  event  compensation  partakes  of  the  character  of 
hounty. 

The  right  of  the  Government  to  impress  the  desired  property  may 
be  waived  and  liability  for  compensation  created  by  the  action  of  the 
military  authorities  if  such  action  is  taken  prior  to  or  at  the  time 
the  property  is  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  Army  and  is  sufficient  to 
create  a  contract,  express  or  implied.  If  such  action  is  not-  taken  at 
that  time,  the  military  authorities  cease  to  possess  such  authority,  and 
the  waiver  must  be  made  by  Congress. 

The  military  authorities  accomplish  such  waiver  and  create  the  lia- 
bility l\y  entering  into  a  contract  with  the  proprietor.  If  the  contract 
is  in  writing  and  entered  into  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
37-14,  Revised  Statutes,  the  Government  is  bound  to  pay  the  price 
stipulated  in  the  contract.  If  the  contract  is  not  reduced  to  writing, 
the  Government  is  liable  for  the  fair  market  value. 

Contracts  not  in  writing  ma}'  be  divided  into  two  general  classes, 
express  and  implied.  It  is  well  established  that  the  Secretary  of  War 
may  determine  the  merits  of  and  amount  due  upon  claims  made  for 
property  actually  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  Army,  where  the  contract 
was  expressed  either  in  writing  or  in  parole.  I  am  unable  to  report 
that  it  is  also  established  that  the  Secretary  may  determine  the  ques- 
tions arising  where  the  contract  was  implied^  although  the  reasoning 
which  establishes  the  authority  in  one  instance  carried  to  it*i  logical 
conclusion  establishes  a  like  authority  in  the  other.  The  liability  of 
the  Government  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  taking  and  using  was 
accompanieil  by  an  intention  to  pay  therefor;  and  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  act  upon  the  matter  arises  from  the  fact  that  a 
contract  exists  and — 

Executive  officers  have  jurisdiction  of  claims  for  money  due  on  contracts,  though 
the  exact  amount  Ije  not  fixed  thereby.     (20  Court  Claimtii,  119.) 

The  line  between  liability  and  nonliability  of  the  Government  is 
plain.     As  stated  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  it  is  as  follows: 

There  is  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  property  used  for  Government  pur- 
poses and  property  destroyed  for  the  public  safety.  If  the  conditions  admitted  of  it 
l)eing  acquired  by  contract  and  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government  it  may  be 
regarded  as  acquire<l  under  an  implied  contract;  but  if  the  taking,  using,  or  occupy- 
ing was  in  the  nature  of  destruction  for  the  general  welfare,  or  incident  to  the 
ravages  of  war,  and  whether  brought  about  by  casualty  or  by  authority,  and  whether 
on  hostile  or  national  territory,  the  loss  (in  the  absence  of  positive  legislation)  must 
be  borne  by  him  on  whom  it  falls.  {Heflebower  v.  United  States,  21  Court  of 
Claims,  229,  237. ) 

In  Clark  v.  United  States  (95  U.  S.,  539)  the  majority  of  the  court 
held  that  the  terms  of  an  oral  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  War 
were  not  binding  upon  the  United  States  in  the  sense  that  the  specific 
provisions  thereof  could  be  enforced  by  the  contractor;  but  the  court 
say  (p.  542): 
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We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  where  a  jwirole  contract  has  been  wholly  or  partially 
executed  and  performed  on  one  side  the  party  performing  will  not  be  entitled  to 
recover  the  fair  value  of  his  property  or  services.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  that  he 
will  be  entitled  to  recover  such  value  as  upon  an  implied  contract  for  a  quantum 
meruxL 

Miller,  Field,  and  Hunt,  J.  J.,  dissented  and  were  of  opinion  that 
the  terms  of  an  oral  agreement  became  binding  upon  the  United 
States  when  the  agreement  was  performed.  In  voicing  their  dissent 
Mr.  Justice  Miller  said  (p.  546): 

If  there  is  any  branch  of  the  public  service  where  contracts  must  often  be  made 
speedily,  and  without  time  to  reduce  the  contract  to  writing,  it  is  in  that  of  the  Army. 
Sudden  occasions  for  supplies,  for  the  occupation  of  buildings,  for  the  transportation 
of  food  and  munitions  of  war  are  constantly  arising,  and  in  many  of  them  it  is 
impossible  to  do  more  than  demand  what  is  wanted  and  agree  to  pay  what  it  is 
worth.  Did  Congress  intend  to  say  that  the  patriotic  citizen,  who  said  **  take  of  mine 
what  is  necessary,"  is  to  lose  his  property  for  want  of  a  written  contract,  or  be 
remitted  to  the  delays  of  an  act  of  Congress  ? 

In  Wilon  v.  United  States  the  Court  of  Claims  say: 

This  oral  arrangement  between  the  parties  was  not  binding  upon  the  defendants  a% 
a  contract.  *  *  *  The  legal  effect  of  the  oral  arrangement  was,  that  if  the 
claimants  should  go  on  with  the  work  they  would  become  entitled  to  compensation, 
ujwn  an  implied  assumpsit,  for  the  value  of  so  much  as  they  should  actually  perform. 
(Wilon  V.  Ur^d  States,  23  Court  of  Claims,  77,  81.) 

In  United  States  v.  Bostwick  (94  U.  S.,  53)  the  court  recognize 
that  the  United  States  may  contract  by  implication.  In  that  case  the 
court  say  (p.  66): 

The  United  States,  when  they  contract  with  their  citizens,  are  controlled  by  the 
same  laws  that  govern  the  citizen  in  that  behalf.  All  obligations  which  would  be 
implied  against  citizens  under  the  same  circumstances  will  be  implied  against  them. 

And  again  (Id.): 

There  are  in  this  contract  no  stipulations  to  take  the  place  of  or  in  any  manner 
restrict  this  implied  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  growing  out  of  their 
relation  to  the  petitioner  as  his  lessee. 

The  existence  of  a  contract  being  conceded  or  established,  has  the 
Secretary  of  War  authority  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  qua^itum 
meruit? 

In  Dennis  v.  United  States  (20  Ct.  Cls,  119)  the  court  held  (2  Syllabus): 

The  executive  officers  have  jurisdiction  of  claims  for  money  due  on  contracts, 
though  the  exact  amount  be  not  fixed  thereby. 

In  the  body  of  the  opinion  the  court  say  (p.  121): 

Technically  all  claims  for  money  due  on  contracts,  where  the  exact  amount 
payable  is  not  thereby  fixed,  as  in  the  case  of  goods  purchased  or  work  done  with- 
out an  agreed  price,  are  claims  for  unliquidated  damages.  But  they  arise  necessarily 
and  of  course  from  otherwise  fulfilled  and  executed  agreements,  and  their  settlement 
rarely  requires  anything  more  than  the  ordinary  processes  of  accounting,  the  prices 
being  readily  determined  by  the  vouchers  and  reports  of  the  public  officers  incurring 
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the  expenses,  or  by  other  means  within  reach  of  the  accounting  officers,  who  very 
properly  take  jurisdiction  and  pass  upon  such  claims. 

(See  also  McClure  v.  United  States,  19  Ct.  Cls.,  179-180;  Satterlee,  admx.  et  al  r. 
United  States,  30  Ct.  Cls.,  51-64;  United  States  v.  Corliss  Steam  Engine  Co.,  91  U.  S., 
321;  United  States  v.  Bostwick,  94  U.  S.,  53.) 

In  opinion  on  the  claim  of  the  Snow  and  Ice  Transportation  Com- 
pany, rendered  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  April  12, 1809,  the  Attorney- 
General  sjiys  (22  Op.  A.  G.,  441-442): 

The  Court  of  Claims  has  repeatedly  held  that,  unless  authorize<l  by  C-ongresB,  heads 
of  DejMirtinentfl  have  no  power  to  adjust  the  pay  claims  for  unli(]uidate<1  damages, 
even  when  arising  from  breach  of  contract.  A  well-recogniztnl  exception  it*  the  case 
of  claims  for  work  and  labor  done  or  materials  furnished  under  contract  silent  as  to 
price  and  the  amoimt  therefore  unliquidated. 

The  rule  appears  to  be  that  a  claim  iov  quantum,  meruit^  based  upon 
a  contract  which  has  been  performed,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a 
claim  for  unliquidated  damages,  and  the  War  Department  has  authority 
to  determine  the  amount  of  ih^  (piantmn  meruit.  The  question  now 
presented  is:  May  the  Secretary  of  War  exercise  this  authority  of 
determination  when  the  contract  is  implied? 

An  analogous  question  arose  upon  the  application  for  payment  of 
rent  for  lands  used  for  Camp  Meade,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  referred 
to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  who  decided  that  the  claim  might 
be^ettled  and  paid  by  the  War  Department.  The  Comptroller  decidej? 
the  rule  to  be  as  follows: 

1.  If  property  was  impressed,  that  is,  taken  without  the  consent  of  the  owners, 
and  without  agreement  as  to  rental,  the  claim  is  for  unliquidate<l  damages  and  the 
War  Department  is  without  jurisdiction.     (See  letter  to  Sec.  of  War,  April  13, 1899.) 

2.  If  "the  property  was  taken  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  owners 
thereof,  under  and  pursuant  to  a  parol  agreement  between  the  Government  and  said 
owners  that  the  Government  should  use  and  occupy  said  property  and  pay  to  said 
owners  a  fair  and  just  compensation  for  such  use  and  occupation,  but  the  amount  of 
compensation  was  not  fixed  by  said  agreement,  and  that  subsequent  to  such  use  and 
occupation'  and  heretofore  the  amount  of  compensation  has  been  agrt>e<l  u|)on 
between  the  proper  officers  of  the  Government  and  said  owners,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  same  may  be  paid.  Not  upon  a  statutory  contract  because  the  parol  agree- 
ment, not  having  l)een  reduced  to  writing  and  signetl  by  the  parties,  was  by  se<*tioii 
3744,  ReviHe<l  Statutes,  void,  but  the  agreement,  although  void,  having  been  acted 
upon  and  executed  by  said  owners,  they  are  entitled  to  the  reasonable  value  for  the 
said  use  and  (x^cnpation  of  said  property,  and  if  the  same  has  ])een  determined  and 
agreed  upon  between  the  proj)er  officers  of  the  Government  and  said  owners,  and 
the  amount  fixed,  it  may  be  paid."     (See  letter  to  Sec.  of  AVar,  April  19,  1899.) 

It  will  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  Secretary  that  the  Comp- 
troller confines  the  jurisdiction  to  parol  contracts  duly  performed.  He 
does  not  expressly  decide  that  the  Secretary  of  War  has  a  like  juris- 
diction where  the  contract  is  implied.  From  the  reasoning  of  his 
decision  it  appears  to  the  writer  that  the  rule  would  be  the  same  in 
both  instances.  The  jurisdiction  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  contnu't 
exists —written,  parol,  express,  or  implied.  The  Comptroller  decides 
that  the  stipulations  of  the  parol  contract  are  rendered  void  by  the 
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provisions  of  section  3744,  Revised  Statutes,  but,  having  been  acted 
upon,  a  liability  to  pay  a  reasonable  value  was  created.  This  liability 
arises  from  the  use  or  occupation  which  was  lawful  and  authorized;  it 
is  not  dei)endent  upon  the  fact  that  the  conditions  of  the  using  were 
expressed,  for  the  expression,  being  in  parole,  was  void.  Otherwise, 
both  liability  and  jurisdiction  are  made  to  depend  upon  the  one  thing 
in  the  ti*ansa<»-tion  which  was  illegal  and  void.  The  opinion  of  the 
Comptroller  was  given  in  a  case  where  the  contract  was  in  parole.  But 
the  geneml  principle  deducible  therefrom  is  that  if  the  authorities 
took  the  property  for  the  use  of  the  Army,  intending  to  pay  for  it, 
and  devoted  the  property  to  the  use  of  the  Army,  and  the  owner  at 
the  time  or  thereafter  acquiesced,  a  claim  for  such  payment  is  founded 
on  contract,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  may  settle  and  pa}^  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  taking  or  destruction  of  the  property  was  not 
done  for  the  use  of  the  Army,  but  to  promote  military  operations  or 
the  purposes  of  the  war,  and  the  authorities  did  not  intend  to  pay 
therefor,  then  the  claim  would  be  for  unliquidated  damages.  Such, 
for  instance,  would  be  a  claim  for  damage  to  crops,  fences,  or  struc- 
tures by  any  army  on  its  march  even  in  loyal  territory;  or  for  tem- 
porary occupancy  of  houses  and  land  necessary  on  a  march,  prepara- 
tory to  a  battle,  during  battle  or  afterwards,  for  hospitals,  officers, 
and  stores;  or  for  material  to  build  breastworks,  fortifications,  etc.; 
or  property  destroyed  to  weaken  the  enemy  or  promote  the  operations 
of  our  troops;  or  the  seizure  of  enemy's  property  for  the  puiposes  of 
the  war. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  proper  test  is  :  Was  the  property 
taken  for  and  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  troops  with  the  intention  of 
paying  therefor,  and  does  the  owner  assent  thereto?  (Waters  v. 
United  States,  4  Ct.  Cls.,  299;  Provine  v.  United  States,  5  Ct.  Cls., 
433;  Kimball  v.  United  States,  5  Ct.  Cls.,  252;  Stevens  v.  United 
States,  2  Ct.  Cls.,  95 ;  Ayers  r.  United  States,  3  Ct.  Cls.,  1.) 

The  consent  of  the  owner  is  undoubtedly  essential  to  the  creation 
of  the  contract.  But  it  would  be  unjust  to  require  the  owner  to 
establish  that  he  evidenced  his  consent  at  the  time  of  or  prior  to  the 
taking,  for  he  may  not  have  been  present  or  in  the  vicinity,  or  being 
present  was  in  ignorance  of  his  rights  or  situation.  It  would  seem 
sufficient  if  he  is  now  willing  to  carry  out  the  intentions  entertained 
by  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  the  property  was 
taken  and  used. 

In  such  cases,  the  important  feature  would  be  to  ascertain  the  char- 
acter of  the  taking.  Was  it  impressment  or  not  ?  This  question 
turns  upon  the  intent  of  the  military  authorities,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  direct  evidence,  must  ))e  determined  by  existing  conditions  and 
attendant  circumstances.  Who  is  so  well  able  to  declare  the  intent  of 
the  military  authorities  or  to  adjudge  the  significance  of  conditions 
and  circumstances  as  the  Secretary  of  War? 
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As  a  meafiure  of  economy,  I  doubt  not  that  it  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  this  Government  to  have  such  claims  settled  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  instead  of  sending  them  to  Congress.  The  experience 
in  settling  the  claims  arising  during  the  civil  war,  by  Congress,  dem- 
onstrates the  wisdom  of  securing  settlements  while  a  knowledge  of 
facts  and  values  is  ascertainable.*^ 


The  views  expressed  in  the  foregoing  report  were  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  by  his  direction  the  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Insular  Affairs  transmitted  copy  to  the  military  governor  of  Cuba,  the 
civil  governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  commander  of  the  United 
States  military  forces  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  office  of  the 
Judge- Advocate-General,  U.  S.  A.,  and  the  chief  clerk  of  the  War 
Department. 

'The  question  discussed  in  forej^olng  Subdivision  VI  being  referred  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Treasury,  that  official  detennine<i  the  matter  as  follows  : 

Treasury  Department, 

Office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury, 

Washingtonj  }farch  U,  1901, 
The  Secretary  op  War. 

Sir:  I  have  reoeive<l  your  better  of  February  16,  1901,  as  follows: 

'*  I  have  the  honor  to  request  your  opinion  on  a  question  arising  in  a  number  of 
claims  against  the  Government  for  compensation  for  private  property,  taken  by  order 
of  the  military  authorities  and  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  troops,  whereby  proper  sub- 
sistence, shelter,  etc.,  was  afforded  them. 

"At  the  time  the  private  property  was  taken  the  military  authorities  intended 
that  compensation  should  be  made,  but  for  lack  of  time,  inability  to  si)eak  a  common 
language,  al)8ence  of  the  owner,  or  other  cause,  an  exprens  contract,  either  in  writing 
or  parol,  was  not  formulated.  There  exists  an  implied  contract  to  pay  the  fair  mar^ 
ket  value  of  said  property,  which  contract  may  be  established,  either  by  the  evidence 
of  the  officer  who  onlered  the  taking  or  by  attendant  facts,  circumstances,  and  con- 
ditions. 

"The  question  thus  raised  is  as  follows:  Has  the  Secretary  of  War  authority  to  settle 
and  order  payment  of  a  claim  for  money  due  on  an  implied  contract  which  has  been 
performed? 

"At  my  re(|ue8t  the  law  officer  of  the  Division  of  Insular  Affairs  of  this  Department 
has  prepared  a  report  on  this  (question  in  connection  with  the  general  subject  of 
claims.  I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  said  rejwrt,  and  call  your  attention  to  Sub- 
divinion  VI,  wherein  the  question  submitted  is  discussed. 

"It  will  greatly  simplify  the  work  of  this  Department  in  dealing  w^ith  claims  of 
the  i'haracter  indicated  if  it  is  determine<i  that  the  Secretary  of  War  may  exercise 
as  to  implied  contracts  an  authority  such  as  he  exercises  where  the  contract  is  in 
parol.'* 

Subdivision  VI  of  the  report  referred  to  by  you  is  as  follows: 
»  *  «  *  *  «  » 

The  question  presented  for  my  decision  is.  Has  the  Secretary  of  War  authority  to 
settle  and  order  payment  of  a  claim  for  money  due  on  an  implied  contract  which  has 
been  performed  ? 

It  has  frequently  been  held  that  where  there  has  been  an  express  contract,  either 
in  writing  or  parol,  for  the  performance  of  certain  things,  and  the  consideration  has 
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HIHINO    CLAIMS    AND    APFUBTEirAirT    FBIYILEOES    IS    CUBA, 

FOBTO  EICO,  AND  THE  FHIUPFINES. 

rSubmitted  May  22, 1900.    Case  No.  1525,  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department] 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  reference  to  me,  with  a 
request  for  a  report  thereon,  of  several  letters  of  inquiry  to  the  Depart- 
ment regarding  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  securing  mining  claims 
and  appurtenant  privileges  in  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  applicants  seek  to  secure  the  rights  usualh'^  granted  for 
mining  purposes.  These  applicants  being  without  knowledge  of  how 
to  proceed,  and  desirous  of  retaining  exclusive  knowledge  of  their  dis- 
coveries and  the  location  of  the  minerals,  do  not  attempt  to  institute 
proceedings,  but  apply  to  the  Department  for  instruction.  Hereto- 
fore reply  has  been  made  that  the  questions  involved  had  not  yet  been 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  recent  law  of  Congress  approved  April  12,  1900  (31,  U.  S. 
Stats.,  77),  divests  the  War  Department  of  jurisdiction  over  the  aifairs 
of  civil  government  in  Porto  Rico,  and  by  appropriate  provisions 
confers  the  power  of  regulating  the  disposal  of  the  public  property  in 
the  island,  of  the  character  under  consideration,  upon  the  civil  gov- 
ernment created  b}'  said  law.     (Sec.  13,  "Foraker  Act.") 

not  been  agreed  iijwn  in  advance  and  the  nwk  has  been  executedy  an  implied  promise 
will  be  raised  to  pay  the  reasonable  value  of  the  services  or  supplies,  and  the  }yro]>er 
officer  may  thereafter  agree  with  the  other  party  as  to  said  reasonable  value. 

I  see  no  reason  in  drawing  a  distinction  between  a  case  where  part  of  a  contract  is 
expressed  and  part  implied  and  a  case  where  all  of  the  contract  is  implied,  provided 
an  implication  of  a  contract  can  and  does  arise  and  in  fact  exists.  If  all  of  the  ele- 
ments necessary  to  constitute  a  binding  contract  actually  exist,  arid  tlie  property  is 
actually  taken  by  the  Government  for  the  use  of  the  Army^  I  see  no  reason  why  the  amount 
may  not  be  liquidated  by  you  and  the  amount  thereof  paid  in  the  same  manner  as 
would  be  done  where  part  of  the  contract  was  expressed  and  part  implied. 

The  question  whether  the  mere  taking  of  private  proj>erty  for  use  of  the  Army, 
with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  from  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  an 
alien,  in  a  hostile  country,  in  and  with  which  the  United  States  is  at  war,  in  the 
presence  of  contending  military  forces,  shall  be  considered  as  an  act  of  appropriation 
for  which  the  United  States  would  not  be  liable,  or  as  raising  an  implied  contract  for 
the  purchase  of  and  payment  for  the  property  taken,  is  one  requiring  the  most  care- 
ful consideration  and  application  of  the  legal  principles  governing  such  cases. 
Whether  an  implied  contract  could  arise  in  such  cases  is  a  matter  involved  in  nmch 
doubt,  there  being  many  decisions  of  courts  and  the  accounting  officers  on  the  sub- 
ject indicating  a  strong  leaning,  to  say  the  least,  against  the  validity  of  such  claims. 
In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  matter  and  the  uncertainty  surrounding  it  you  may 
deem  it  wise  to  transmit  such  claims  to  the  Auditor  for  the  War  Department  for  set- 
tlement, after  you  have  made  such  examination  thereol  as  you  desire  to  make  and 
ascertained  the  value  of  the  property  taken,  instead  of  having  the  claims  paid  by  a  dis- 
bursing officer  with  a  liability  of  having  said  payments  disallowed  in  the  settlement 
of  the  officer's  accounts. 

Respectfully,  L.  P.  Mitchell, 

Asaistard  Comptroller 
J.  D.  T. 
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Therefore  this  report  will  be  confined  to  the  questions  relating  to 
the  island  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippine  Archipi'lago.  It  appears  that 
the  military  government  in  Cuba  has  seen  fit  to  continue  the  granting 
of  mining  claims  in  that  island  upon  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  mining  law  as  existing  prior  to  the  American  occupation.  The 
order  of  the  military  government  in  regard  thereto  is  as  follows: 

No.  53. 

Headquarters  Division  op  Cvba, 

HabatM,  Fehruary  8,  1900. 

The  military  governor  of  Cuba  directs  the  publication  of  the  following  order: 

The  right  to  denounce,  and,  after  compliance  with  the  conditions  prescribed  by 
law,  to  aciiuire  title  to  a  mining  claim  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  is  a  right  assared  by 
the  provisionh  of  the  mining  law  as  it  existed  in  Cuba  prior  to  the  American  occupa- 
tion and  as  it  has  continued  to  l)e  in  force  since. 

In  availing  themselves  of  this  right  Cubans  and  foreigners  alike  merely  exercise  a 
universal  right  conce<ied  to  citiisens  of  all  countries.  The  fart  that,  in  the  exen'ise 
of  this  right,  exclusive  ownership  of  the  mining  proi)erty  results,  is  not  sufficient 
to  bring  mining  claims  within  the  terms  of  the  Foraker  resolution  prohibiting  the 
granting  of  special  concessions  or  franchises  in  the  island  of  Cuba  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  American  authority  over  the  island. 

To  hold  otherwise  would  be  to  hold  that  by  a  provision  appended  to  an  appro- 
priation bill,  passed  by  the  O^ngress  of  the  United  States,  the  law  of  the  land  for 
the  island  of  Cuba  could  be  modified  to  the  serious  prejudice  of  many  individuals, 
Cubans  and  foreigners  alike ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  U)  withdraw  the  rights  and  privileges  previously  existing  in  Cuba. 
Such  action  would  be  positively  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  island  in  the 
highest  degree. 

It  is  l)elieved,  therefore,  that  it  is  merely  a  ministerial  duty  on  the  part  of  dvW 

governors  of  provinces  to  execute  and  deliver  deeds  to  mining  claims  when  the  same 

have  l)een  pn)pt»rly  denounced,  and  all  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  mining  lawB 

have  been  complied  with  by  the  locators. 

Adna  R.  Chaffee, 

Brigadier-Generalj  Chief  of  Staff. 

I  am  not  able  to  learn  that  an  order  of  like  purport  has  been  issued 
by  the  military  government  in  the  Philippines.  Inquiry  at  the  office 
of  Colonel  Edwards,  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Customs  and  Insular 
Affairs,  was  answered  that  the  only  information  had  was  the  following 

order: 

f-  ^.r«.„ . .   rk«r.»««  \  Office  of  the  United  States 

(lENERAL  Orders,  i  »  ^  w^  , 

I  Military  Governor  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 

No.  31.  )  Manila,  P.  /.,  March  10,  1900. 

The  mining  bureau  (innpeccion  ^neral  de  minas),  heretofore  administered  as  a 

bureau  of   din'cciun  fjeneral  de  admin istracion  civil,  is  liereby  reestablished  and 

placed  in  charj^e  of  First  Lieut.  C.  H.  Burritt,  Eleventh  Cavalry,  United  States  Vol- 

untei^rs,  who  will  receipt  to  the  chief  engineer  officer  of  the  department  for  all 

records,  documents,  and  property  pertaining  to  said  bureau. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Otis: 

M.  Barber, 

AmstarU  Adjutant-Gmeral. 
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If  the  Secretary  of  War  has  authorized  or  approved  the  policy 
whereby  grants  of  mining  claims  are  made  in  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines by  the  existing  governments  therein,  the  consideration  of  this 
report  is  unnecessary,  and  the  answer  to  the  interrogatories  under 
consideration  is  obvious.  However,  as  these  letters  of  inquiry  have 
been  referred  to  me  for  a  report,  I  assume  that  the  questions  in- 
volved have  not  been  finally  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
therefore  the  investigation  is  continued. 

Under  Spanish  law,  mineral  in  a  natural  state  belongs  to  the  Crown. 
Therefore,  so  much  of  said  mineral  in  the  territory  involved  as  the 
Crown  then  retained  passed  to  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  war 
and  the  treaty  of  peace. 

Attorney-General  Griggs,  in  opinion  on  the  application  of  Frederick 
W.  Weeks  to  construct  a  wharf  at  Ponce,  Porto  Rico,  delivered  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  July  26,  1899,  says : 

If  constructed,  the  pier  or  wharf  will  be  upon  the  public  domain  of  the  United 
States.  I  understand  that  under  Spanish  law  lands  under  tide  water  to  high  water- 
mark in  ports  and  harbors  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies  belonge<l  to  the  Crown. 
As  Crown  property  they  were,  by  the  treaty  of  cession,  transferred  by  Spain  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  are  now  a  portion  of  the  public  domain  of  that 
nation.  I  do  not  know  of  any  right  or  power  which  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the 
President  has  to  alienate  in  perpetuity  any  of  the  public  domain  of  the  United 
States,  except  in  accordance  with  acts  of  Congress  duly  passed  with  reference  thereto. 
There  is  no  legislation  by  Congress  made  for  or  properly  applicable  to  the  public 
domain  in  Porto  Rico.  The  power  to  dispose  permanently  of  the  public  lands  and 
public  property  in  Porto  Rico  rests  in  Congress,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  statute 
conferring  such  power  can  not  be  exercised  by  the  executive  dei)artment  of  the 
Government. 

I  am  unable  to  see  why  the  disposition  of  public  property  in  the 
Philippines,  of  which  the  United  States  Government  is  the  proprietor, 
should  be  governed  by  a  different  rule  than  is  applied  to  public 
property  in  Porto  Rico. 

The  reason  for  the  rule  announced  by  the  Attorney-General  does 
not  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  conditions  existing  in  Cuba.  As  to 
public  property  in  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  the  United  States 
received  title  as  proprietor^  but  in  Cuba  the  United  States  received 
title  as  trustee.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  existence  of  the 
trust  increases  the  power  of  the  Executive  and  the  Secretary  of  War 
in  the  matter  of  alienating  said  trust  estate.  (See  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  General  delivered  to  the  President  September  9,  1899,  as  to 
power  of  local  authorities  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  dispose  of  por- 
tions of  the  public  domain.     22  Op.  574.) 

In  the  opinion  above  referred  to,  the  honorable  Attorney-General 
holds  that  the  public  lands  and  other  public  property  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  can  not  be  disposed  of  except  upon  provision  therefor  by  Con- 
gress, for  the  reason  that  the  fee  title  to  said  property  is  in  the  United 
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States,  although  burdened  with  a  trust  in  favor  of  the  people  of  the 
island,  and  the  existence  of  the  trust  does  not  change  the  rule. 

It  is  a  general  rule  of  property  that  title  attaches  somewhere  to 
some  one.  That  is  to  say,  title  does  not,  like  Mahomet's  coffin,  hang 
in  mid-air.  It  is  apparent  that  the  title  to  public  property  in  Cuba 
has  not  passed  to  the  sovereignty  inherent  to  the  people  of  Cuba,  for 
that  sovereignt}^  is  dormant  and  incapable  of  aaiuiring  title. 

It  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  correct  theorv  is  that  the  fee  title 
to  the  public  property  in  Cuba  parsed  to  the  United  States,  burdened 
with  a  trust  in  f  ivor  of  the  future  pennanent  government  of  Cuba. 
If  the  fee  is  in  the  United  States,  then,  without  regard  to  the  burdens 
attached  to  the  fee,  the  authority  to  dispone  thereof  is  vested  in 
Congress. 

The  situation  is  the  same  as  though  the  United  States  held  the  title 
to  land  in  some  other  foreign  country  or  territory  belonging  to  another 
recognized  sovereignt3\  In  order  to  alienate  said  property,  the  action 
of  Congress  must  l)e  had. 

Granting  that  Congress  has  not  authority  to  legislate  for  the  civil 
government  of  Cuba  does  not  weaken  the  theory  advanced.  There  is 
a  vast  difference  between  owning  property  in  a  country  and  exercising 
the  right  to  regulate  the  government  of  the  civil  affairs  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country. 

An  illustration  may  serve  to  make  clear  the  point  I  have  in  mind. 
When  a  permanent  government  of  civil  affairs  has  been  erected  in 
Cuba,  the  transfer  of  the  affairs  now  in  the  hands  of  the  intervening 
government  may  be  accomplished  by  the  present  officials,  who  will 
relinquish  said  affairs  and  place  them  in  the  hands  of  the  officials  of 
said  new  government.  But  can  the  transfer  of  the  title  to  the  public 
property  in  the  island  now  held  by  the  United  States  be  accomplished 
in  the  same  way  ?  Will  a  deed  from  the  military  governor  of  the  island 
divest  the  United  States  of  its  title?  It  seems  to  me  that  in  order  to 
pass  the  title  it  will  be  necessary  either  for  Congress  to  make  the  trans- 
fer by  legislative  act  or  authorize  some  officer  of  the  executive  branch 
to  make  the  conveyance,  or  after  the  new  government  ha8  been  estab- 
lished and  recognized,  to  effect  the  desired  purpose  by  treaty  with  the 
new  government. 

If  a  deed  from  the  military  governor  is  not  sufficient  to  complete  tie 
title  of  the  cestui  (pie  tricst,  it  certainly  can  not  convey  better  title  to  a 
stranger. 

If  the  Secretary  of  War  does  not  agree  with  the  foregoing,  and  is 
of  opinion  that  the  existing  government  of  civil  affaii-s  in  Cuba  may 
dispose  of  public  property  of  this  character  in  the  island,  the  next 
question  is.  Shall  the  military  government  in  Cuba  exercise  said 
authoritv  ? 

In  this  connection  attention  is  directed  to  the  language  used  by  the 
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Attorney-General  in  his  opinion  as  to  application  of  the  Commercial 
Cable  Company  to  land  a  cable  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  delivered  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  March  25,  1899.    (See  22  Op.  408.) 

In  all  instances  heretofore  where  application  has  been  made  to  this  Government, 
exercising  the  temporary  control  and  government  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  for  grants 
or  concessions  which  usually  flow  from  the  depository  of  sovereign  power,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Departments  have  taken  the  ground  that  under  the  circumstances  by  which 
the  United  States  came  into  temporary  administration  of  affairs  in  Cuba,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  declared  purpose  of  the  United  States  when  a  sta- 
ble government  shall  have  been  there  established  to  retire  from  the  island  and 
leave  the  government  thereof  to  the  inhabitants,  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  grant 

such  applications  except  in  case  of  absolute  necessity. 

«  *  *  «  *  *  * 

This  cautious  and  conservative  policy  is  sustained  by  considerations  of  prudence, 

and  by  a  proper  r^ard  for  the  reversionary  rights  of  the  future  government  of  the 

island  of  Cuba.    In  affirmation  of  the  executive  policy  so  declared  and  followed. 

Congress,  by  act  approved  March  3,  1899,  directed  that  no  property,  franchises, 

or  concessions  of  any  kind  whatever  shall  be  granted   by  the  United  States,  or  by 

any  military  or  other  authority  whatever,  in  the  island  of  Cuba  during  the  o(!cupa- 

tion  thereof  by  the  United  States.    See  act  making  appropriation  for  support  of 

the  Regular  and  Volunteer  Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  section  2. 

1  deem  it  proper  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  to  the  fact 
that  the  permanent  government  of  Cuba  and  the  local  government 
of  the  Philippines  will  necessaril}'^  be  required  to  raise  revenues  for 
their  own  maintenance.  The  amount  of  taxable  property  in  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines  is  not  comparatively  large,  while  the  cost  of  main- 
taining government  therein  can  not  be  reduced  below  a  total  large 
enough  to  require  a  high  tax  rate.  Many  nations  (notably  England) 
derive  revenue  from  royalties  on  certain  minerals  (usually  the  precious 
metals)  taken  from  the  earth  subject  to  the  sovereignty.  Many 
governments  (notably  Mexico  and  Russia)  operate  mines  themselves, 
utilizing  the  labor  of  convicted  criminals  and  sometimes  soldiers. 

The  Spanish  Government  while  exercising  dominion  in  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines  imposed  taxes  on  almost  everything,  including  the 
exercise  of  the  most  common  rights.  Ostensibly  this  was  done  to 
defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  government.  Whether  the  policy 
resulted  from  the  financial  straits  of  the  Crown  treasury,  the  rapacity 
of  Crown  oflScers,  or  the  necessities  of  local  government,  we  are  admon- 
ished that  the  taxable  property  of  these  territories  do  not  constitute 
an  inexhaustible  fund. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  United  States  in  surrendering  control  of 
the  output  of  "money  metals,"  and  gratuitously  alienating  its  gold 
and  silver  mines,  without  provision  for  revenue  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment therefrom  or  retaining  the  right  to  even  require  the  contin- 
ued operation  thereof,  has  not  escaped  criticism.  If  the  United  States 
required  that  the  gold  and  sOver  of  its  mines  should  be  taken  out  on 
royalties,  and  that  said  mines  should  be  operated  to  produce  even 
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a  fraction  of  their  possible  output,  the  maintenance  of  the  '^gold 
reserve"^  in  our  National  Treasury  would  not  be  a  question  of  issuing 
bonds  to  buy  back  what  the  Government  gave  away  in  a  natural  state 
and  then  coined  into  money  free  of  charge. 

These  suggestions  are  offered  to  direct  attention  to  the  advisability 
of  permitting  the  permanent  government  of  Cuba  to  decide  for  itself 
what  course  it  will  pursue  as  to  the  valuable  public  property  in  the 
island  known  as  "minerals." 

It  does  not  need  to  be  argued  that  the  officers  now  conducting  the 
government  of  civil  affairs  in  Cuba  can  not  dispose  of  said  public 
property  as  though  it  were  their  private  estate.  The  military  gov- 
ernment takes  the  place  for  the  time  being  of  the  deposed  sovereignty, 
and  administers  the  government  by  martial  rule.  This  martial  rule 
is  not  the  absence  of  all  laws  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  the 
will  of  a  military  commander.  It  is  but  another  method  of  adminis- 
tering the  existing  laws.  To  this  end  the  military  government  utilizes 
as  many  civil  agencies  as  possible,  and  it  is  only  where  there  is  an 
absence  of  the  desired  civil  agency,  or  the  existing  civil  agency  ("an 
not  cope  with  the  existing  emergency,  that  the  military  exercises  its 
authority  or  performs  the  function.  The  officers  of  the  United  States 
Army  in  charge  of  the  military  government  in  Cuba  recognize  the 
necessity,  in  the  matter  of  granting  mining  claims,  of  proceeding  pur- 
suant to  some  law.  Therefore  the  order  of  February  8,  llMK)  (herein- 
before set  forth),  declares  the  laws  relating  thereto  in  force  under 
Spanish  dominion  as  continuing  under  American  occupation. 

In  this  connection  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  on  the  application  of  Ramon  Valdez 
for  right  to  use  the  water  power  of  the  River  Plata  in  Porto  Rico, 
delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  War  July  27, 1899,  wherein  the  Attorney- 
General  says  (22  Op.  548): 

It  is  wellHsettled  law,  and  only  needs  to  l)e  stated  to  be  understood,  that  when 
public  property  is  ceded  by  one  nation  to  another  its  disposition  and  control  are 
thereafter  regulated  and  governed  not  by  the  laws  of  the  ceding  nation  but  by  the 

laws  of  the  new  government. 

******* 

Those  laws  of  the  former  government  which  have  for  their  object  a  certain  govem- 
mental  policy,  of  which  character  are  laws  for  the  disposition  of  the  public  doniain 
and  the  grantmg  of  quasi  public  franchises,  rights,  and  privileges  to  private  indi- 
viduals or  corporations,  cease  to  have  any  force  or  effect  after  the  Bt>vereignty  of  the 
former  government  ceased.     (Harcourt  v.  Grailliard,  12  Wheat,  523.) 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  say  (More  t\  Steinbach,  l^T 
U.  S.,  81): 

The  doctrine  invoked  by  the  defendants,  that  the  laws  of  a  conquered  or  ceded 
country,  except  so  far  as  they  may  affect  the  political  institutions  of  the  new  sover- 
eign, remain  in  force  after  the  conquest  or  cession  until  changed  by  him,  does  not 
aid  their  defense.  That  doctrine  has  no  application  to  the  laws  authorizing  the 
alienation  of  any  portions  of  the  public  domain,  or  to  officers  chax^ged  under  the  fo^ 
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mer  government  with  that  power.  No  proceedings  affecting  the  rights  of  the  new 
sovereign  over  public  property  can  he  taken  except  in  pursuance  of  his  authority  on 
the  subject. 

(See  also  Uniteil  States  r.  Vallejo,  1  Black,  541;  Ely's  Administrator  v.  United 
States,  171  U.  S.,  230.) 

Oixiinarily  the  will  of  the  sov^ereign  regarding  the  disposal  of  public 
property  belonging  to  the  United  States  is  to  be  declared  by  the  Con- 
gress. Up  to  this  time  the  onU'^  expression  of  said  will  declared  by 
Congress  is  that  found  in  what  is  known  as  the  "Foraker  resolution," 
incorporated  in  the  Array  appropriation  act,  approved  March  3, 1899, 
as  follows: 

Sbc.  2.  That  no  property,  franchises,  or  concessions  of  any  kind  whatever  shall  be 
granted  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  military'  or  other  authority  whatever,  in  the 
Island  of  Cuba  during  the  occupation  thereof  by  the  United  States. 

If  the  correct  theory  be  that  the  legal  title  to  this  property  is  in  the 
United  States  it  would  seem  that,  instead  of  authorizing  transfers  of 
said  title,  Congress  had  placed  a  positive  inhibition  thereon. 

Continuing  the  investigation  I  take  it  that  the  Secretary  will  desire 
to  be  informed  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  Spanish  law  under  which  the 
military  government  in  Cuba  propose  to  gmnt  mining  rights  and 
privileges. 

It  seems  impracticable  if  not  impossible  to  submit  a  compleU  review 
of  the  Spanish  mining  laws,  because  of  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Spanish  Government  in  dealing  with  the  subject. 

The  general  bases  of  the  mining  laws  and  regulations  of  Spain  and 
its  dependencies  are  the  royal  orders  of  July  6,  1859,  as  amended  by 
royal  ordore  of  March  4,  1868.  The  application  of  said  royal  orders 
was  provided  for  by  regulations  enacted  by  the  Cortes  June  24,  1868. 
The  pi'actical  working  of  the  provisions  of  the  several  laws  was  unsat- 
isfactory, and  on  December  29,  1898,  another  royal  order  was  issued 
declaring  bases  for  new  mining  legislation.  The  Cortes  failed  to  pro- 
vide new  regulations,  and  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
various  emergencies  which  arose,  a  numl)er  of  royal  orders  or  decrees 
were  issued  during  1869,  1870,  1871,  1872,  1874,  1876,  1877,  1881, 
1885,  and  18K7.  (See  Mines  and  Mining  Laws  of  Latin  America, 
p.  1(J<),  publication  of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  1892.) 

A  collection  of  these  laws,  published  oflScially  in  Habana  in  1888, 
under  the  title  of  "  Legislacion  de  minas,"  forms  a  quarto  volume  of 
103  pages. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  following  epitome  of  the  mining  laws  of 
Cuba  and  their  history,  taken  from  a  report  to  the  State  Department, 
made  in  1891,  b}'  Mr.  Otto  E.  Reimar,  then  United  States  consul  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  which  is  the  center  of  the  richest  mineral  district  of 
the  island: 

As  early  as  1854  Philip  II  of  Spain  made  laws  controlling  the  mining  industry,  and 
these  laws  remained  in  force,  or,  Ijetter  said,  were  the  base  of  all  mining  laws  up  to 
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the  year  1825.  *  *  *  This  law  (1825)  was  found,  after  it  was  applied,  to  be  bo 
defective,  and  in  many  instances  contradictory,  that  new  laws  and  royal  decrees  were 
constantly  published.    The  most  important  of  these  is  the  law  of  July  6, 1859. 

After  the  Carlist  war  the  Government  of  Spain  considered  it  a  duty  to  say  and  do 
something  for  the  mining  industry,  and  with  this  object  ordered,  on  February  17, 
1875,  by  royal  decree,  that  new  mining  laws  and  regulations  should  be  made  and 
pass  the  Cortes,  even  going  so  far  as  to  publish  a  base  for  these  laws.  It  seems  that 
up  to  the  present  this  has  not  been  effectually  done,  and  the  law  actually  in  force 
now  is  the  one  of  July  6,  1859,  reformed  by  the  ones  of  March  31,  1868,  December 
29,  1868,  and  July  24,  1871. 

The  law  of  1859  must  consequently  serve  as  a  base.  The  first  chapter  of  this  law 
devotes  itself,  reformed  by  the  1868  law,  to  the  objects  which  are  to  be  considered 
minerals.  These  are:  All  inorganic,  metalliferous,  combustible,  saline  substances; 
calcareous  phosphates,  barytina,  fluorspar,  precious  stones,  all,  whether  found  in 
veins  or  strata,  or  in  whatever  other  form;  this  if  they  are  worked  in  a  well-ordered 
manner,  on  the  surface  or  under  the  surface. 

The  guhstajices  above  mentioned  Itelong  to  the  SUste,  and  no  one  can  dvtpose  of  them  with- 
out the  concession  of  the  Govemmenl^  given  in  its  name  by  the  governors  of  the  prorinces. 
In  order  to  obtain  title  to  a  mine  application  for  ownership^  proving  the  exiMence  of  mtn- 
eraly  must  be  made  to  the  goremor  of  tlie  province. 

This  may  he  done  without  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  owner  of  the  land,  in  case 
the  surface  land  of  the  mine  should  hapi)en  to  belong  to  other  than  the  applicant. 

Until  the  governor  has  given  permission  to  examine  the  mine,  and  should  other 
objections  be  made,  the  matter  may  be  referred  to  the  ministry  within  thirty  days; 
no  work  can  be  done.  This  permission  is  given  on  the  report  of  the  official  mining 
engineer  (who  munt  make  such  report  within  four  months)  thirty  days  after  such 
report. 

Should  the  mine  for  which  ownership  is  thus  asked  for  be  situated  on  lands  belong- 
ing to  a  person  or  persons  other  than  the  applicant  for  ownership  of  such  mine,  such 
applicant,  when  he  receives  his  title,  must  pay  the  owner  of  the  land  its  full  value 
and  one-fifth  more. 

Should  the  owner  of  tlie  land  object  and  refuse  to  selly  or  a  price  can  not  amicably  he 
agreed  upoJiy  he  {the  oivner  oftlie  land)  may  be  forcibly  Reeled  or  exproprialed^  being  paid 
for  his  land  a  price  and  one-fiflh  more^  adjusted  by  three  appraisers  yiayned,  one  each  by 
both  contending  parties  and  the  Government. 

As  soon  &s  applicant  has  thus  acquired  title  to  his  mine  he  may  erect  buildings  and 
works  and  open  shafts  to  operate  it,  this  always  with  the  approval  and  inspection  of 
the  Government  mining  engineer. 

The  fact  of  acxjuiring  title  is  published  in  the  ofiScial  bulletin. 

The  application  for  ownership  must  lie  accompanied  by  a  surface  plan  of  the  mine. 
This  plan  must  always  be  multangular  in  shape,  and  each  mine  can  not  exceed  20,000 
square  meters  in  size.     (See  publication  above  mentioned,  pp.  101,  102.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  these  laws  the  Government  of  Spain  conferred 
upon  the  governor  of  a  province  the  power  to  do  two  things — 

1.  To  alienate  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  Crown  in  and  to  min- 
erals in  a  natural  state. 

2.  To  grant  the  privilege  of  exercising  the  sovereign  right  of  emi- 
nent domain. 

Conceding  the  Spanish  mining  laws  to  be  in  force  in  said  territories, 
would  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Spanish  governors  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  said  laws  effective  pass  to  the  oflScers  of  the  United 
States  Army  now  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  civil  government  in  said 
territories  i^ 
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In  his  opinion  as  to  the  construction  of  sewers  and  pavements  in 
Habana  (Dady  &  Co.),  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  War  July  10, 1899, 
the  honorable  Attorney-General  says  (22  Op.  527): 

By  well-settled  law,  upon  the  cession  of  territory  by  one  nation  to  another,  either 
following  a  conquest  or  otherwise,  *  *  *  those  laws  which  are  political  in  their 
nature  and  pertain  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  former  government  immediately  cease 
upon  transfer  of  sovereignty.  Political  and  prerogative  rights  are  not  transferred  to 
the  succeeding  nation.  Such  laws  for  the  government  of  municipalities  in  said  terri- 
tory as  are  not  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  former  sovereign  remain  in  force.  Such 
laws  as  require  for  their  complete  execution  the  exercise  of  the  will,  grace,  or  discre- 
tion of  the  former  sovereign  would  probably  be  held  to  be  ineffective  under  the  suc- 
ceeding power.  *  *  *  The  authority  of  the  power  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Crown 
officers  in  such  instances  did  not  pass  to  the  officers  of  the  United  States,  because  royal 
prerogatives  and  political  powers  of  one  government  do  not  pass  in  unchanged  form 
to  the  new  sovereign,  but  terminate  upon  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  cession  or 
are  supplanted  by  such  laws  and  rules  as  the  treat;'  or  the  legislature  of  the  new 
sovereign  may  provide. 

In  Mumford  v.  Wardwell,  6  Wall.,  436,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  sav: 

Mexican  rule  came  to  an  end  in  that  department  on  the  7th  of  July,  1846,  when 
the  government  of  the  same  passed  into  the  control  of  our  military  authorities. 
Municipal  authority  also  was  exercised  for  a  time  by  subordinate  officers  api>ointed 
by  our  military  commanders.  Such  commander  was  called  military  governor,  and  for 
a  time  he  claimed  to  exercise  the  same  civil  power  as  that  previously  vested  in  the 
Mexican  governor  of  the  department.  By  virtue  of  that  supposed  authority  Gen. 
S.  N.  Kearney,  March  10, 1847,  as  military  governor  of  the  Territory,  granted  to  the 
town  of  San  Francisco  all  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  Staters  to  the 
beach  and  water  lots  on  the  east  front  of  the  town  included  between  certain  described 
points,  excepting  such  lots  as  might  be  selected  for  Government  use. 

******* 

But  the  power  to  grant  lands  or  confirm  titles  waa  never  vested  in  our  military 
governors,  and  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  the  grant  as  originally  made 
was  void  and  of  no  effect.  Nothing  passed  to  the  town  by  the  grant,  and  of  course 
the  doings  of  the  alcalde  in  selling  the  lot  in  question  was  a  mere  nullity. 

If  the  mineral  is  on  the  surface,  or  beneath  it,  of  land  owned  by  a 
private  person,  it  would  be  necessary  to  secure  the  permission  of  the 
owner  to  enter  upon  his  land  and  disturb  the  soil  or  to  divest  him  of 
the  right  to  object.  The  divestment  may  be  accomplished  by  an  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  eminent  domain.  This  right  is  a  sovereign  right. 
An  individual  or  association  exercising  it  does  so  as  the  agent  oi*  repre- 
sentative of  the  sovereign.     (4  Thompson  Com.  on  Corp.,  ch.  122.) 

The  Spanish  mining  laws  provide  for  the  exercise  of  this  sovereign 
right  of  Spain.  They  constitute  a  regulation  governing  a  royal  pre- 
rogative. Where  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  does  not  attach,  the  pre- 
rogative can  not  be  exercised  unless  the  prerogative  passes  to  the 
sovereignty  in  possession.     The  United  States  Supreme  Court  sa}*. 

It  can  not  be  admitted  that  the  King  of  Spain  could,  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  impart 
to  the  United  States  any  of  his  royal  prerogatives;  and  much  less  can  it  l)e  admitted 
that  they  have  capacity  to  rectnve  or  power  to  exercise  them.  (Pollard's  Lessee  v. 
Hagan,  3  How.,  225.) 
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Undoubtedly  the  United  States  may  exercise  the  power  of  expro- 
priation, but  the  right  to  do  so  is  inherent  in  its  own  sovereignty.  It 
is  not  derived  from  any  other  sovereign,  prince,  or  potentate,  nor 
acquired  by  cession  of  territory.  If  this  inherent  power  of  the  United 
States  is  exercised  in  Cuba  or  elsewhere  it  must  be  by  virtue  of  its 
own  sovereignty  or  not  at  all.  Under  the  changed  conditions  existing 
in  Cuba  the  right  can  not  be  exercised  by  virtue  of  the  sovereignty 
of  Spain. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question:  Has  the  Executive  or  the  Secretary 
of  War  the  authority  to  grant  to  individuals  or  associations  the  privi- 
lege of  exercising  the  sovereign  power  of  the  United  States  to  expro- 
priate private  property  in  Cuba? 

1  am  not  aware  that  this  exact  question  has  yet  been  submitted  to 
the  Attorney-General  or  that  he  has  rendered  an  opinion  which  fur- 
nishes a  specific  answer  thereto. 

The  Congress  has  not  legislated  with  special  reference  to  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right  in  Cuba,  and  enactments  regulating  its  exercise  in  the 
United  States  are  not  of  force  and  effect  in  Cuba.  Therefore  the 
President  does  not  possess  this  authorit}'  by  virtue  of  being  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  matter  under  consideration  which 
requires  attention.  That  is  the  authority  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  military  forces  now  engaged  in  the  military  occupation  of  Cuba 
and  conducting  a  military  government  therein.  If  the  commander  of 
this  military  force  may  properly  exercise  the  rights  of  a  belligerent, 
he  derives  therefrom  authority  to  dispose  of  public  property  and  ex- 
propriate private  property  as  his  judgment  may  determine  is  best  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  purposes  of  the  military  operation.  If  deemed 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  undertaking  to  which  the 
military  force  has  been  devoted,  a  belligerent  commander  would  have 
the  same  justification  in  disposing  of  a  mine  that  he  would  have  in 
blowing  up  a  fort  or  destroying  a  bridge. 

The  vital  question  is,  May  the  commander  of  the  military  forces 
engaged  in  the  military  occupation  of  Cuba  exercise  the  rights  of  a 
belligerent  under  the  conditions  existing  in  the  island?  Is  not  this 
question  to  be  answered  by  propounding  another:  Are  the  purposes 
for  which  the  military  force  was  sent  into  Cuba  accomplished  or  aban- 
doned, and  if  not,  may  not  the  military  force  continue  to  exercise  the 
rights  of  a  belligerent  until  said  purpose  is  ac^^complished  or  abandoned? 

In  investigating  these  questions,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  President,  in  his  relation  thereto,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  civil 
magistrate  of  the  United  States  discharging  his  duty  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States.  He  is  to  be  considered  as  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  personally  present  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  in  a  foreign  country.     This  unusual  spectacle  is  occasioned  by 
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the  fact  that  CongreSvS,  in  the  exercise  of  the  great  sovereign  powers 
possessed  by  the  United  States  as  a  nation,  directed  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  our  military  forces  to  employ  the  military  branch  of  our 
Government — 

1.  To  compel  Spain  to  relinquish  SQvereignty  in  Cuba. 

2.  To  effect  the  pacification  of  the  island. 

8.  To  enable  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
stable,  independent  government. 

These  purposes  were  declared,  and  the  order  for  their  accomplish- 
ment issued  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  by  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution: 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  for  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  people  of  Cuba,  dcmandirg 
that  the  Government  of  Spain  relinqulfth  its  authority  and  government  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  to 
withdraw  its  land  and  naval  forces  from  Cuba  and  Cuban  waters,  and  dirooting  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  use  the  laud  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  to  carry  thi^se  resolutions  into 
effect. 

Whereas  the  abhorrent  conditions  which  have  existed  for  more  than  three  vears 
in  the  island  of  Cuba,  so  near  our  own  border,  have  shocked  the  moral  sense  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  have  been  a  dis^^race  to  Christian  civilization,  culmi- 
nating as  they  have  in  the  destruction  of  a  Unitwl  States  battle  ship,  with  two 
hundred  and  sixty-six  of  its  officers  and  crew,  while  on  a  friendly  visit  in  the  liarlx)r 
of  Havana,  and  can  not  longer  be  endured,  as  has  been  set  forth  by  the  President  of 
the  Unitecl  States  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  April  eleventh,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-eight,  upon  which  tiie  action  of  Congress  w^as  invito<l:  Tlierefore, 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houuie  of  Representalires  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  axsembledf  First.  That  the  j)eople  of  the  island  of  Cuba  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  l>e,  free  and  independent. 

Second.  That  it  is  the  dutv  of  the  United  States  to  demand,  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  does  hereby  demand,  that  the  Government  of  Spain  at  once 
relinquish  its  authority  and  government  in  the  island  of  Cuba  and  withdraw  itn  land 
and  naval  forces  from  Cul>a  and  Cuban  waters. 

Thinl.  That  the  President  of  the  Unite<l  States  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  directo<l  and 
empowered  to  use  the  entire  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  Unite<l  States,  and  to  call 
into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States  the  militia  of  the  sevenU  States,  to  sudi 
extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  these  resolutions  into  effect. 

Fourth.  That  the  United  States  hereby  disclaims  any  disi)osition  or  intention  to 
exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  or  control  over  said  island  except  for  the  pacifica- 
tion thereof,  and  asserts  its  determination,  when  that  is  atromplished,  to  leave  the 
government  and  control  of  the  island  to  its  people. 

Approved  April  20,  1898.     (30  U.  S.  Stats.,  pp.  738,  739.) 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  Crown  of  Spain  had  seen  fit  to  peaceably 
relinquish  sovereignty  in  Cuba  and  turn  over  its  subjects  in  the  island, 
their  personal  and  property  rights,  and  the  public  property  belonging 
to  the  Spanish  Government  situate  in  Cuba,  to  the  care  of  the  United 
States,  relying  upon  the  declaration  of  Congress  that  the  United 
States  would  accomplish  the  pacification  of  the  island  and  erect  therein 
a  stable,  indepc»ndent  government.  Would  not  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  military  force  charged  with  carrying  out  such  declaration 
rightfully  exercise  such  powers  of  a  belligerent  as  were  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  undertaking? 
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Instead  of  pursuing  the  course  supposed,  Spain  elected  to  goto  war. 
Congress  thereupon  declared  the  war  existing  by  the  passage  of  the 
following  act: 

AN  ACT  declaring  that  war  exists  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Kingdom  of  Spain. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  ih£  Senate  and  House  of  Represeniaiires  of  the  United  Stales  of  Amtriea 
in  Congress  assembled.  First.  Tliat  war  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  declared  to  exist, 
and  that  war  has  existed  sinct*  the  twenty-first  day  of  April,  anno  Domini  eight- 
een )mndred  and  ninety-eif^ht,  including  said  day,  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Kingdom  of  S^min. 

Second.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  directed  and 
emjM)wered  to  use  the  entire  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  to  call 
into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States  the  militia  of  the  several  States,  to  such 
extent  as  may  \ye  necessary  to  carry  this  act  into  effect 

Approved,  April  25,  1898.     (30  U.  8.  Stats.,  p.  364.) 

As  directed  to  do  by  this  act,  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  proceeded  to  carry  on  the  war  so  declared  to  exist,  and  com- 
pelled Spanish  sovereignty  to  withdraw  from  Cuba  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain  to  sue  for  peace.  This  war  was  a  mere  incident  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  pu imposes  declared  by  the  Congressional  resolu- 
tion of  AprU  20,  1898.  It  was  an  obstacle  encountered  by  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  in  carrying  out  the  order  given  him  by  Congi"ess  in 
said  resolution.  But  said  order  was  not  complied  with  nor  the  work 
ended  to  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  devoted  the  Army 
and  Navy  when  Spanish  sovereignty  was  expelled.  The  pacification 
of  the  island  was  yet  to  be  effected.  The  prejudices,  animosities, 
hatreds,  and  strifes  resulting  from  many  years  of  internal  warfare  were 
to  be  allayed,  and  the  inhabitants  molded  into  a  homogeneous  body 
on  which  the  foundations  of  a  nation  might  rest  and  thereafter  a  gov- 
ernment constructed  which  would  give  to  the  island  and  its  inhabitants 
peace,  prosperity,  and  the  largest  degree  of  liberty  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  individual  rights  and  collective  tranquillity. 

As  from  time  to  time  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  was  forced  to  aban- 
don the  various  sections  of  said  island,  and  the  territory  became  sub- 
ject to  military  occupation  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  there 
was  established  a  government  of  civil  affairs  in  said  sections  whereby 
was  mainbiined  the  protection  of  individual  and  property  rights  for 
which  governments  are  established.  Eventually  said  government 
ext(^nded  over  the  entire  island.  Such  a  government  is  termed  a  mili- 
tiry  government,  and  the  duty  to  establish  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
commander  of  the  military  forces,  who  effects  a  military  occupation. 

Militiiry  government  is  the  dominion  exercised  by  a  belligerent  power 
over  invaded  territory  and  the  inhabitants  thereof.  Such  a  govern- 
ment performs  its  functions  and  discharges  its  obligations  by  what  is 
known  as  martial  law. 
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Chief  Justice  Chase  describes  military  government  as  a  form  of 
military  jurisdiction, 

to  l)e  exercised  in  time  of  foreign  war  without  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  time  of  rebellion  and  civil  war  within  States  or  districts  occupied  by  rebels 
treated  as  belligerents.     (Ex  Parte  Milligan,  4  Wall.,  141.) 

In  this  case  Chief  Justice  Chase  defined  martial  law  as  an  authority 
called  into  action,  when  public  necessity  required  it,  in  a  locality  or 
district  not  of  an  enem} 's  country,  but  of  the  United  States,  and  main- 
t( lining  adlhemon  to  the  National  Gm^emment.     (4  Wall.,  142.) 

By  the  expression  ^^maintaining  adhesion''  1  understand  the  Chief 
Justice  to  mean  continuing  within  the  sovereignty. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  military  government  takes  the  place  of  a  sus- 
pended or  destroyed  sovei*eignty  and  of  necessity  continues  until  a 
permanent  sovereignty  is  again  established  in  the  tenitory. 

In  Cuba  a  permanent  sovereignty  is  not  established,  and  therefore 
the  military  government  continues. 

That  militiiry  government  may  legally  continue  in  heW)  cessante 
equally  in  flagrante  hello  was  the  substance  of  the  holding  in  Lamar  v. 
Brown,  92  U.  S.,  187,  193  et  seq.  (See  also  Leitensdorfer  v,  Webb, 
20  How.,  176;  Dow  v.  Johnson,  100  U.  S.,  168;  Texas  v.  White,  7 
Wall.,  700;  The  Grapeshot,  9  Wall.,  132;  Burke 'y.  Miltenburgcr,  19 
Wall.,  524;  Lewis  v.  Cocks,  23  Wall.,  469;  Mechanics'  Bank  v.  Union 
Bank,  22  Wall.,  276;  Pennywitt  v.  Eaton,  15  Wall,  382.) 

In  discussing  this  phase  of  military  government  Pomeroy  says: 

**  Military  government"  is  the  authority  by  which  a  commander  govenis  a  con- 
quered district  when  the  local  institutions  have  been  overthrown  and  the  local  rulers 
displaced  and  before  Congress  has  had  an  opportunity  to  act  under  its  i>ower  to  dis- 
pose of  captures  or  to  govern  territories.  This  authority,  in  fact,  belongs  to  the 
President;  and  it  assumes  the  war  to  be  still  raging  and  the  final  status  of  the  con- 
quered province  to  be  undetermined,  so  that  the  apparent  exercise  of  civil  functions 
is  really  a  measure  of  hostility.  "Martial  law  "  is  something  very  different.  It  acts, 
if  at  all,  within  the  limits  of  the  country  against  civilians  who  have  not  openly  enrolled 
themselves  as  belligerents  among  the  forces  of  an  invading  or  a  rebellious  enemy. 
(Pomeroy's  Constitutional  Law  (Bennett's  3d  eil.)  par.  712,  p.  695.) 

Birkhimer  says  (p.  290): 

The  experience  of  the  United  States  Government  but  adds  to  the  evidence  deriv- 
able almost  universally  from  the  history  of  other  nations  that  military  government 
ceases  at  the  pleasure  of  him  who  instituted  it  upon  such  conditionb  b&  he  elects  to 
Impose,  and  that  its  termination  is  not  in  point  of  time  coincident,  either  necessarily 
or  generally,  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  contending  belligerents. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  civil 
war  establishes  the  acceptance  by  this  nation  of  the  doctrine  that  mili- 
tary government  may  continue  after  the  clovSe  of  hostilities  and  until 
the  purposes  for  which  the  war  was  entered  upon,  or  rendered  obvious 
by  the  war.  are  accomplished,  and  to  this  end  may  exercise  the  rights 
of  a  belligerent.     As  regards  private  rights,  the  civil  war  ended  August 
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20,  1866.  (McKee  v.  Rains,  10  Wall.,  22;  United  States  v.  Anderson, 
9  Wall.,  561;  McElrath  v.  United  States,  102  U.  S.,  426.) 

As  regards  public  matters,  there  were  two  proclamations  made  by 
the  President  declaring  that  the  war  had  closed — one,  issued  A^jril  2, 
1866  (14  Stat.  L.,  811),  embi*acing  all  the  late  rebellious  States  except- 
ing Texas;  and  the  other,  issued  August  20,  1866  (14  Stat.  L.,  814), 
einbi-acing  Texas. 

The  Executive  undertook  to  place  the  States  which  had  engaged  in 

the  rebellion  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  other  State,s  ot  the 

Union.     Congress  antagonized  this  position  and  passed  what  are  known 

as  the  ''reconstruction  acts."     (14  Stat.  L.,  428;   15  Stat.   L.,  14.) 

These  acts  provided  for  military  government,  possessing  sovereign 

powere,  to  be  exercised  by  martial  mle  in  the  sevei'al  States  mentioned. 

For  this  purpose  said  act  required: 

That  said  rel)el  States  shall  be  divided  into  military  districts  and  made  subject  to 
the  military  authority  of  the  United  States.     (14  Stat.  L.,  428.) 

The  powers  given  to  the  district  commandei*s  were  as  follows  (sec.  3, 
chap.  30,  14  Stat.  L.,  426): 

Sec.  3.  And  f*e  it  further  ermdedy  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  officer  assigned 
as  aforesaid  to  protect  all  persons  in  their  rights  of  jierson  and  property  to  8U]»prea8 
insurrection,  disorder,  and  violence,  and  to  punish,  or  cause  to  Ixi  punished,  ail  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  i)eaee  and  criminals;  and  to  this  end  he  may  allow  local  cini 
tribunals  to  take  jurisdiction  of  and  to  try  offenders,  or,  when  in  his  judgment  it  may 
be  necessary  for  the  trial  of  offenders,  he  shall  have  power  to  organize  military  com- 
missions or  tribunals  for  that  purpose,  and  all  interference  under  color  of  State 
authority  with  the  exercise  of  military  authority  under  this  act  shall  be  null  and 
void. 

The  reason  for  such  government  was  declared  by  the  preamble  as 
follows: 

Whereas  no  legal  State  governments  or  adequate  protection  for  life  or  property 
exist  in  the  rebel  States  of  [naming  them] ;  and  whereas  it  is  netressary  that  i>eace 
and  goo4l  onier  should  be  enforced  in  said  States  until  loyal  and  republican  State 
governments  can  be  established,  therefore. 

If  such  reasons  were  sufficient  to  justify  the  continuance  of  l)ellig- 
erent  rights  in  the  military  government  of  territory  subject  to  the 
sovereignt}'  of  the  United  States  and  within  the  territorial  boundaries 
of  the  United  States,  are  they  not  equally  potent  in  the  instance  of 
Cuba? 

The  Supreme  Court  refused  to  interfere  with  the  enforcement  of 
said  reconstruction  acts  or  the  exercise  of  the  authority  conferred 
thereby.  (State  of  Mississippi  v,  Johnson,  4  Wall.,  475;  State  of 
(leorgia  v.  Stanton,  6  Wall.,  60;  Handlin  v.  Wickliffe,  12  Wall.,  174: 
White  i^  Hart,  13  Wall.,  646.) 

The  court  held  that  this  legislation  was  political  in  character  and 
therefore  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judicial  department;  that  m 
creating  such  legislation  Congress  exercised  certain  of  the  sovereign 
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powers  of  the  nation  which  exist,  but  are  reserved  to  the  people  by 
the  Constitution.  No  one  ever  claimed  that  the  government  created 
by  this  legislation  was  that  provided  for  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  the  States  of  the  Union.  It  found  its  legal  justifi- 
cation in  being  an  exercise  of  the  inherent  right  of  national  sovereignty 
to  adequately  deal  with  a  national  emergency. 
The  situation  then  existing  is  thus  described  by  Birkhimer: 

But  it  was  alHo  true  that  the  civil  governments  in  the  late  inHurrectionary  States 
were  inimictal  to  the  Union;  that  society  there  waa  in  a  dangerously  <lisordere<l  con- 
dition; that  deep-Heated  enmity  was  at  this  perio<l  entertained  by  the  leading  people 
toward  important  principles  of  governmental  policy  which  those  who  had  saved  the 
l^nion  had  resolved  should  be  incorporated  into  the  Constitution.  (XIV  amend- 
ment.) Technically  it  might  be  termed  **time  of  peace,"  but  in  reality  it  was  far 
different,  as  that  phrase  is  generally  understood.  (Military  Government  and  Mar- 
tial Law,  1  ed.,  p.  388.) 

In  Texas  the  military  government  installed  under  the  reconstruction 
acts  continued  until  April  16, 1870.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  recon- 
struction acts  in  1S67,  the  jxioplc  of  Texas  called  a  constitutional  con- 
vention which  convened  on  February  7, 1866,  and  so  amended  the 
constitution  of  the  State  as  to  meet  the  changed  condition  of  affairs 
brought  about  by  the  result  of  the  war  and  the  fourteenth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  These  amendments  were 
i*atified  by  the  people.  All  officers  provided  for  hy  the  State  constitu- 
tion were  elected  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their  respective 
duties.  The  legislature  mot  and  passed  laws,  and  the  Statt*.  govern- 
ment was  again  administiu'ed  by  officers  holding  under  the  terms  of 
the  constitution;  all  the  courts  were  held  by  judges  elected  as  the  con- 
stitution prescribed,  and  county  and  municipal  officers  selected  in  the 
same  manner  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  But  the 
reconstruction  act  of  March  2,  1867,  declared  that  no  legal  State  gov- 
ernment existed  in  Texas,  and  provided  further  for  the  military 
government  of  said  State.  The  officers  elected  under  the  constitution 
were  removed  from  office  and  others  appointed  in  their  places.  Among 
them,  the  governor  of  the  State,  elected  under  the  constitution  as 
amended  in  1866,  was  displaced,  and  a  provisional  governor  was 
appointed  and  held  the  office  until  September  30,  1869,  when  he 
resigned,  and  from  that  time  until  January  8, 1870,  the  executive  duties 
were  performed  by  an  adjutant  of  the  general  in  conmiand,  placed  in 
charge  of  civil  affairs.  On  April  16, 1870,  by  General  Order  No.  74,  the 
military  commander  declared  the  State  had  resumed  practical  relations 
to  the  General  Government,  and  all  the  authority  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  reconstruction  laws  was  remitted  to  the  civil  authorities. 

Speaking  of  the  powers  exercised  by  the  military  officer  in  command 
of  Texas,  the  supreme  court  of  Texas  sa,y: 

In  Texas  thin  officer  exercised  powers  legislative  and  executive,  if  not  judicial. 
(Daniel  r.  Hutcheson,  86  Texas,  57.) 
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In  the  same  case  the  court  say: 

That  the  State  was  governed  by  military  law,  even  though  its  own  laws  may  to 
some  extent  have  been  recognized  and  administered,  must  be  considered  an  estab- 
lishe<\  fact 

The  power  of  the  Unite<i  States  Government  to  impose  such  a  rule  upon  the  State 
must  be  recognized  as  fully,  under  the  facts  existing,  as  though  Texas  had  thereto- 
fore l)een  an  independent  sovereignty,  having  no  relation  to  the  United  States  than 
that  usually  sustained  by  one  independent  nation  to  another. 

Civil  war  had  existed  of  ma^^itude  seldom  exceeded,  resulting  in  the  overthrow 
by  forc^e  of  arms  of  the  cause  the  State  had  espoused,  and  the  occupation  of  her 
territory  by  a  hostile  army. 

This  occupancy  was  continued,  and  under  the  laws  of  war  furnished  ground  for  the 
establishment  of  military  law.     (86  Texas,  p.  60.) 

In  another  cAse  the  supreme  court  of  Texas,  in  speaking  of  the  recon- 
struction acts,  say : 

The  National  Legislature  used  its  legitimate  powera  with  moderation  and  magna- 
nimity, endeavored  to  encourage  the  formation  of  republican  governments  in  these 
States,  and  bring  the  people  back  to  a  due  appreciation  of  the  law  and  of  the  lil)erty 
which  is  secured  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  every  citizen  under  the  Constitution.  (33 
Texas,  570. ) 

The  inherent  powers  of  sovereignty  whereby  military  government 
was  installed  in  the  territory  of  the  rebellious  Stales  were  exercised 
by  Congress.  But  the  authorities  hereinbefore  cited,  as  well  as  the 
recognized  laws  of  war  and  usages  of  nation,  establish  that  said  sov- 
ereign powers  may  also  be  exercised  by  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
military  forces.  Especially  is  this  true  while  the  condition  of  war, 
i.  e.,  the  national  necessity  for  its  exercise,  continues. 

In  the  instance  of  Cuba,  its  exercise  by  the  Commander  in  Chief  nec- 
essarily results  from  the  direction  given  to  that  officer  by  the  resolution 
of  Congress  of  March  20,  1898.  Whether  or  not  Congress  can  now 
recall  this  authorization  need  not  be  discussed,  as  Congress  has  not 
attempted  to  do  so.  The  situation  in  Cuba  is  quite  different  from  that 
resulting  in  Porto  Rico  from  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  treaty 
of  peace.  Porto  Rico  was  not  within  the  contemplation  of  the  Con- 
gressional resolution  of  March  30,  1898.  The  invasion,  military  occu- 
pation, and  military  government  of  that  island  resulted  entirely  from 
the  war,  and  not  the  direction  of  Congress.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  permanently  attached 
to  the  territory  of  the  island,  and  when  the  war  ended  the  military 
government  erected  in  the  island  ceased  to  be  a  substitute  for  a  sover- 
eignty and  became  the  representative  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States,  and  charged  with  the  protection  rather  than  the  directimi  of 
sovereignty. 

If  the  doctrine  is  correct  that  a  military  government  is  a  substitute 
ad  interhn  for  sovereignty,  and  that  the  purposes  of  the  one  erected  in 
Cuba  are  uncompleted,  and  to  promote  said  purposes  the  Commander 
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in  Chief  may  exercise  the  rights  of  a  belligerent,  it  follows  that  said 
government  may  dispose  of  the  public  property  within  its  jurisdiction 
and  exercise  other  powers  of  sovereignty,  when  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses to  be  accomplished.  The  questions  involved  in  such  exercise 
are  ordinarily  to  be  resolved  by  the  military  commander. 

In  the  instance  of  public  property  in  Cuba,  the  doctrine  oipmtlirnm/y 
is  not  involved.  That  doctrine  deals  with  the  rights  of  the  previous 
owner,  and  the  rights  of  the  previous  owner  of  the  public  property  in 
Cuba  were  disposed  of  by  the  treaty  of  peace.  Aside  from  tlie  (jues- 
tion  of  military  necessity,  the  questions  involved  relate  to  the  inchoate 
rights  of  the  nonexisting  independent  government  of  Cuba  and  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  the  United  States  resulting  from  the  relation 
of  trustee  and  cestui  que  trust. 

If  the  Commander  in  Chief  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  to  accom- 
plish the  pacification  of  Cuba  and  the  establishment  of  a  stable, 
independent  g6vernment  in  the  island  it  is  necessary  to  develop  the 
natural  resources  thereof,  and  to  that  end  shall  determine  to  provide 
lor  the  working  of  mines  by  private  enterprise,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
find  out,  before  recourse  is  had  to  such  plan,  if  such  action  is  prohib- 
ited by  Congress  by  the  "Foraker  resolution."  For  its  more  con- 
venient examination  said  resolution  is  set  forth  in  full  (see  30  Stat.  L., 
1074): 

Sec.  2.  That  iid  property,  franchises,  or  concessions  of  any  kind  whatever  shall  be 
granted  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  military  or  other  authority  whatever  in  the 
island  of  Cuba  during  the  occupation  thereof  by  the  United  States. 

Approved  March  3,  1899. 

With  reference  to  the  foregoing  enactment  the  Attorney-General 
says: 

While  not  meaning  to  concede  that  Congress,  by  legislative  act,  has  power  to 
restrain  or  control  the  proper  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the. Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  occupying  under  the  law  of  l>elligerent 
right  foreign  territory — ^a  question  that  may  well  l)e  open  to  doubt — yet  the  expressed 
will  and  desire  of  the  Cong^ress,  conforming  a^  it  does  to  the  previously  established 
policy  and  practice  of  the  Executive  Departments,  is  entitled  to  the  respe<!t  of  the 
Executive  Departments,  and  ought  to  be  f  olio  wet! ,  unless  some  high  necessity 
requires  otherwise.  (Op.  on  App.  of  Cable  Co.  to  land  cable  in  ('uba,  March  25, 
1899.     22  Op.  410.) 

The  doubt  suggested  by  the  honorable  the  Attorney -General 
applies  with  special  force  to  the  prohibition  against  grants  ''by  any 
military  or  other  authority  whatever  in  the  island  of  Cuba." 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  "  Foraker  resolution  "  was 
passed  March  3,  1899.  This  was  during  the  interim  between  the  pro- 
tocol of  August,  1898,  and  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  treatj^  of 
peace  in  April,  1899.  Technically,  the  war  with  Spain  was  not  ended, 
and  the  opposing  forces  were  still  belligerents.  This  presents  the 
question  of  the  authority  of  Congress  to  direct  and  control  the  action 
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of  the  Commander  in  Chief  regarding  mattei's  incident  to  carrying  on 
military  operations  of  an  actual  war  waged  in  a  foreign  country. 

Bennett's  Edition  of  Pomeroy's  Constitutional  Law  (3d  ed.)  lays 
down  the  rule  as  follows: 

ThiH  military  law,  or,  in  other  wonis,  this  code  of  positive,  enacted,  statntory  niles 
for  the  ^oveninient  of  the  land  and  naval  forces,  is  something  very  different  from 
martial  law,  which,  if  it  exists  at  all,  is  unwritten,  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  means 
and  niethcHis  })y  which  the  Commander  in  Chief  may  wage  effective  war,  something 
above  and  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress;  for  that  lx)dy  has  no  direct  authority 
over  the  actual  conduct  of  hostilities  when  war  has  been  initiated.  (See.  409, 
p.  385.) 

The  same  author  further  says: 

When  actual  hostilities  have  cxjmmenced,  either  through  a  formal  declaration 
made  by  Cijngress;  or  a  belligerent  attack  made  by  a  foreign  government  which  the 
President  must  rei)el  by  force,  another  branch  of  this  function  as  Commander  in 
Chief  comes  into  play.  He  wages  war;  Congress  does  not.  The  Legislature  may,  it 
is  true,  control  the  course  of  hostilities  ih  an  indirect  manner,  for  it  mast  bestow  all 
the  military  means  and  instruments;  but  it  can  not  interfere  in  any  direct  manner 
with  the  actual  Ixjlligerent  operations.  Wherever  be  the  theater  of  the  warlike 
movements,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  whether  on  land  or  on  the  sea,  whether 
tliert*  lx»  an  invasion  or  a  rel)ellion,  the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief  must  con- 
duct those  movements;  he  possesses  the  sole  authority  and  is  clothed  w^ith  the  sole 
responsibility.     (Sec.  706,  p.  591.) 

Chief  Justice  Chase,  in  the  minority  opinion  in  Ex  Parte  Milligan, 
said  (4  Wall.,  139): 

Congress  has  the  [)ower  not  only  to  raise  and  support  and  govern  annies  but  to 
declare  war.  It  has,  therefore,  the  power  to  provide  by  law  for  carrying  on  ^'ar. 
This  i>ower  necessarily  extends  to  all  legislation  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  war 
with  vigor  and  success,  except  such  as  interferes  uith  the  command  of  the  forces  and  the 
conduct  of  camj)aigns.  That  power  and  duty  belong  to  the  President  as  Commander 
in  Chief.  Both  these  powers  are  derived  from  the  Constitution,  but  neither  is 
define<l  by  that  instrument.  Their  extent  must  be  determined  by  their  nature  and 
by  the  principles  of  our  institutions. 

The  power  to  make  the  necessary  laws  is  in  Congress;  the  power  to  execute  in  the 
President.  Both  powers  imply  many  subordinate  and  auxiliary  powers.  Each 
includes  all  authorities  essential  to  its  due  exercise.  But  neither  can  the  l*resident, 
in  war  more  than  in  i)eac«,  intrude  upon  the  proper  authority  of  Congress,  nor  Con- 
ffresii  iLpon  the  proper  authority  of  the  President, 

In  the  case  of  Brown  v.  United  States  (8  Cranch,  110)  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  held  that  during  the  war  of  1812  the  private 
property  of  English  subjects  situate  in  the  United  States  at  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  could  not  be  seized  by  a  private  citizen  and 
condemned  by  proceedings  in  admiralty  instituted  on  behalf  of  the  indi- 
vidual making  the  seizure.     In  the  statement  of  facts  the  court  say: 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  seizure  was  made  under  any  instruction  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  its  having  his  sanction. 
*  *  *  On  the  contrary,  it  is  admitted  that  the  seizure  was  made  by  an  individual 
and  the  lil^el  filed  at  his  instance  by  the  district  attorney,  who  acted  from  liia  own 
impressions  of  wha.t  appertained  to  his  duty.     (Pp.  121,  122.) 
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The  court  held  that  the  nation  had  the  undoubted  right  to  seize  and 
confiscate  such  property,  but  such  sovereign  right  could  not  be  exer- 
cised by  individuals  or  the  courts  in  the  absence  of  authorization  by 
Congress. 

In  writing  the  opinion  of  the  court  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  says 

(pp.  122,  123): 

Reepectmg  the  power  of  government,  no  doubt  is  entertained.  That  war  gives  to 
the  sovereign  full  right  to  take  the  persons  and  confiscate  the  property  of  the  enemy, 
wherever  found,  is  conceded.  The  mitigations  of  this  rigid  rule,  which  the  humane 
and  w^ise  policy  of  modern  times  has  introduced  into  practice,  w^ili  more  or  less  effect 
the  exercise  of  this  right,  but  can  not  impair  the  right  itself  That  remains  undimin- 
ished, and  when  the  sovereign  authority  shall  choose  to  bring  it  into  operation  the 
judicial  department  must  give  effect  to  its  will. 

In  expressing  his  individual  opinion  in  that  case  Mr.  Justice  Story 
said  (p.  162): 

The  act  declaring  war  has  authorized  the  Executive  to  employ  the  land  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  to  carry  it  into  effect.  When  and  where  shall  he  carry 
it  into  effect?  *  »  »  Upon  what  ground  can  he  authorize  a  Canadian  campaign,  or 
seize  a  British  fort  or  territory,  and  occupy  it  by  right  of  capture  and  conquest,  I  am 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  i)erceive,  unless  it  be  that  the  power  to  carry  the  war  into  effect 
gives  every  incidental  power  which  the  law  of  nations  authorizes  and  approves  in  a 
state  of  war. 

Continuing  the  discussion,  Justice  Story  says  (pp.  153,  164): 

My  argument  proceeds  upcm  the  ground  that  when  the  legislative  authority,  to 
wlioin  the  right  to  declare  war  iH  confided,  has  declareil  war  in  its  most  unlimited 
manner,  the  Executive  authority,  to  whom  the  exwutitm  of  the  war  is  confided,  is 
bound  to  carry  it  into  effect.  He  has  a  discretion  vested  in  him  as  to  the  manner 
and  extent,  but  he  can  not  lawfully  transcend  the  niles  of  warfare  established  among 
civilized  nations.  He  can  not  lawfully  exercise  powers  or  authorize  proceetiings 
which  the  civilized  world  repudiates  and  disclaims.  The  Hovereignty,  as  to  declar- 
ing war  and  limiting  its  effects,  rests  with  the  Legislature.  The  sovereignty,  as  to  its 
execution,  rests  with  the  President.  If  the  Legislature  do  not  limit  the  nature  of  the 
war,  all  the  regulations  and  rights  of  general  war  attach  uix)n  it. 

The  authority  under  examination  is  not  that  of  confiscation.  Con- 
fiscation of  this  property  would  be  to  dispose  of  it  and  apply  the  pro- 
ceeds to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  United  States.  Such  a  course  is  not 
contemplated,  the  desired  object  being  to  so  use  the  public  property 
of  Cuba  as  to  best  promote  the  genei*al  good  and  future  welfare  of  the 
island,  the  practical  question  being  whether  the  present  and  con- 
tinuing benefits  of  certain  action  will  compensate  the  future  govern- 
ment for  the  loss  of  the  property.  Ordinarily  the  commander  of  a 
force  engaged  in  military  occupation  does  not  undertake  to  dispose  of 
public  property  of  a  permanent  character.  This  arises  not  from  the 
want  of  authority  to  dispose  of  the  title  secured  by  invasion,  but  from 
the  fact  that  the  tenure  is  so  unstable,  being  dependent  upon  the  power 
to  continue  the  occupation. 

In  the  instance  under  consideration  the  title  secured  by  military 
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occupation  ha.s  been  confiiined  by  treatj'  with  the  prior  owner.  If  the 
property  is  alienated  by  an  exercise  of  sovereignty  under  belligerent 
right,  the  person  accepting  the  title  may  be  protected  by  requiring 
the  future  permanent  government  of  Cuba  to  accept  the  public  prop- 
erty in  the  island  burdened  with  such  conditions  as  the  United  States 
has  seen  fit  to  impress  upon  it  during  the  period  it  administered 
thereon.' 

In  view  of  the  reconstruction  ac*ts  it  can  not  be  said  that  Congress 
has  not  exercised  the  authority  to  create  and  regulate  military  gov- 
ernments maintained  as  war  necessities. 

In  the  several  cases  in  which  these  acts  were  assailed,  the  Supreme 
Court  declined  to  pass  upon  the  right  of  Congress  to  enact  such  legis- 
lation, basing  its  refusal  upon  the  proposition  that  such  legislation 
was  entirely  and  exclusively  political,  and,  therefore,  without  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts.  The  unfortunate  controversy  between  the 
Executive  and  Congress  which  occasioned  such  legislation  is  too  well 
known  to  require  statement. 

Congress  insisted,  and  properly  so,  that  the  Executive  had  exceeded 
his  powers  and  encroached  upon  the  powers  of  the  legislative  branch 
in  attempting  to  provide  for  the  permanent  civil  government  of  the 
territory  subject  to  military  occupation  and  to  adjust  or  establish  the 
permanent  political  relations  of  said  territory  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  so  apparent  that  in  resisting  said  encroachment  Congress 
did  not  invade  the  province  of  the  Executive  and  exercise  powera 
properly  belonging  to  the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  when  it  assumed  direction  and  control  of  the  military 
governments  and  legislated  therefor. 

That  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  ma}^  create  and  maintain 
such  governments,  under  proper  conditions,  is  beyond  controversy. 
Which  instrument  of  said  sovereignty — the  Executive  or  the  Legisla- 
tive— is  to  exercise  such  power  of  the  sovereign  is  by  no  means  so  well 
settled. 

From  the  authorities  hereinbefore  cited  it  appears  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  affirmatively  declared  that  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief  may  properly  exercise  said  sovereign  power.  As  to  the  cori-ect- 
ness  or  propriety  of  such  exercise  by  Congress,  the  court  considers 
itself  without  jurisdiction  to  determine. 

There  are  potent  reasons  why  Congress  should  not  exercise  this 
power,  even  if  it  possesses  the  right,  but  they  are  properly  to  be 
addressed  to  the  discretion  of  the  Legislature,  and  to  discuss  them 
herein  would  unnecessarily  expand  a  report  already  unduly  extended. 

In  the  foregoing  report  administrative  questions  have  been  dis- 
cussed with  a  liberty  not  possessed  b\'  the  writer  and  ordinarily  not 

■See  Piatt  resolutions  respecting  the  Constitution  of  Cubji,  31  Stat.  J-..,  p.  — . 
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to  be  exercised  by  him,  but  it  seems  unavoidable  in  properly  present- 
ing the  questions  involved. 


The  questions  discussed  in  the  foregoinjy  report  were  referred  to 
the  Attorney -General,  who  rendered  an  opinion  thereon  as  follows: 

Dbpabtmbnt  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Sepiembei- 8,  1900. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of 
August  7,  1900,  submitting  for  my  opinion  the  following  questions: 

**  1.  Did  the  Spanish  mining  laws  continue  in  force  in  Cul)a  by  virtue  of  the  laws 
of  war  and  of  nations  after  the  Amerittan  occupation  of  the  inland? 

'^  2.  May  the  military  government  in  Cul)a  continue  the  granting  of  mineral  claims 
in  t!iat  island  upon  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  mining  law  as  existing 
prior  to  the  American  oci;ui>ation? 

*'  3.  Did  the  iH>wer8  possessed  by  the  Spanish  officials  for  the  administration  of  said 
laws  pass  to  the  officers  of  the  existing  military  government;  that  is  to  say,  may  the 
present  civil  governors  of  the  existing  ]>rovinces  of  Cuba  alienate  minerals  in  a  state 
of  nature  in  Cuba  by  executing  and  delivering  deeds  to  mining  claims  pursuant  to 
the  Spanish  laws? 

^'4.  Has  the  military  government  of  Cuba  the  right  to  confer  upon  an  individual 
the  privilege  of  exercising  the  right  of  eminent  domain  by  virtue  of  the  Spanish  law 
regulating  the  exercise  of  said  right  in  connection  with  mines  and  minerals? 

**6.  May  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  now  exennse  the  power  of  legislation  and  provide  for  the  alienation  of 
minerals  and  the  creation  of  mining  rights  in  Cuba? 

"  6.  May  the  President  delegate  such  right  of  legislation  to  the  Set^retary  of  War, 
the  military  governor  of  Cuba,  or  other  officer  of  the  military  government  of  the 
i&land? 

''7.  Are  similar  questiong  arising  in  the  Philippines  to  be  governed  by  the  rules 
applicable  to  those  arising  in  Culia?'* 

Accompanying  your  letter  is  a  re]K)rt  from  Charles  E.  Magoon,  esq.,  law  officer  of 
the  War  Department,  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  in  which  the  laws  of  Spain  prevail- 
ing in  Cuba  prior  to  the  relinquishment  of  sovereignty  therein  by  the  treaty  of  Paris 
are  stated.  Assuming  this  statement  of  Siianish  law  to  be  correct,  then  all  inoiyanic, 
metalliferous,  combustible,  saline  substances,  calcareous  phosphates,  Imrytina,  fluor 
spar,  precious  stones,  whether  found  in  veins  or  strata,  or  in  whatever  other  form, 
belonged  to  the  Spanish  Crown,  and  no  one  was  authorized  to  dispose  of  them  without 
the  concession  of  the  Spanish  Government  given  in  its  name  by  the  governors  of  the 
provinces. 

The  metho<l  of  obtaining  title  to  a  mine  under  Spanish  law  is  set  forth  as  follows: 

"In  order  to  obtain  title  to  a  mine,  application  for  ownership,  proving  the  exist- 
ence of  mineral,  must  V)e  made  to  the  governor  of  the  province. 

"This  may  l)e  done  without  (consent  or  knowledge  of  the  owner  of  the  land  in 
case  the  surface  land  of  the  mine  should  happen  to  l)elong  to  other  than  the  applicant 

"  Until  the  governor  has  given  permission  to  examine  the  mine  (and  should  other 
objections  be  made,  the  matter  may  l)e  referre<l  to  the  ministry  within  thirty  days) 
no  work  can  be  done.  Thib  permission  is  given  on  the  report  of  the  official  mining 
engineer  (who  must  make  such  report  within  foui  months)  thirty  days  after  such 
report. 

"Should  the  mine  for  which  ownership  is  thus  asked  for  }ye  situated  on  lands 
belonging  to  a  person  or  persons  other  than  the  a])plicant  for  ownership  of  such 
name,  such  applicant,  when  he  receives  his  title,  must  pay  the  owner  of  the  land  its 
full  value  and  one-fifth  more. 
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''Should  the  owner  of  the  land  object  and  refuse  to  sell,  or  a  price  can  not  amicably 
be  agreed  u]X)n,  he  (the  owner  of  the  land)  may  be  /orcibly  ejected  or  expropriated, 
being  i>aid  for  his  lan<i  a  price  and  one-fifth  more,  adjusted  by  three  appraiser  named, 
one  each  by  both  contending  parties  and  the  Government. 

'As  soon  as  applicant  has  thus  acquired  title  to  his  mine  he  may  erect  buildings 
and  works,  and  open  shafts  to  operate  it,  this  always  with  the  approval  and  inspec- 
tion of  the  Government  mining  engineer. 

"The  fact  of  acquiring  title  is  published  in  the  official  bulletin. 

"The  application  for  ownership  must  be  accompanied  by  a  surface  plan  of  the 
mine.  This  plan  must  always  be  multangular  in  shape,  and  each  mine  can  not 
exceed  20,000  square  meters  in  size." 

It  thus  appears  that  mines,  minerals,  and  mining  rights  in  Cuba  were  vested  in  the 
Crown,  and  that  the  granting  of  mining  or  mineral  rights  to  an  individual  vras  an 
exercise  of  the  imperial  prerogative.  When  Siiain  relinquishecl  her  sovereignty  in 
Cuba  she  parted  with  all  the  royal  prerogatives.  The  laws  which  theretofore  had 
goveme<l  the  exen;ise  of  prerogative  rights  of  the  Crown  of  Spain  did  not  pass  to  the 
successors  in  sovereignty,  whether  such  successors  be  considered  the  ITnited  States 
of  America  as  trustees  for  the  pacification  of  the  island  or  the  people  of  Cuba  in  a 
congregated  sense.  (See  Mumford  v.  Ward  well,  6  Wallace,  435;  Pollard's  Lessee  r. 
Hagan,  3  Howard,  225;  Harcourt  v.  Gaillaird,  12  Wheaton,  523.  See  also,  22  Opin- 
ions, 514,  521,  546,  551.) 

I  am  of  opinion  that  under  the  principle  of  these  decisions  and  of  the  opinions 
heretofore  rendered  by  me  that  have  been  referred  to,  the  Spanish  mining  laws  were 
not  continued  in  force  in  Cuba  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  war  or  of  nations,  or  according 
to  any  other  principle  of  jurisprudence,  after  the  American  occupation  of  the  island. 

The  possession  of  Cuba  was  wrested  by  the  United  States  from  Spain  by  force  of 
arms,  under  the  constitutional  direction  of  the  President  of  the  Unitecl  States  as 
Connnander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  in  pursuance  of  the  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  passed  April  20,  1898.  This  resolution  declared  "that  the  United  States 
hereby  disclaims  any  disposition  or  intention  to  exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdiction, 
or  control  over  said  island  except  for  the  pacification  thereof,  and  asserts  its  deter- 
mination, when  that  is  ac^complished,  to  leave  the  government  and  control  of  t!ie 
island  to  its  people.**  Both  by  the  rules  of  public  law  that  apply  to  foreign  territory 
seize<l  and  held  as  a  conquest  and  by  the  terms  of  the  resolution  of  Congress  the 
Unitetl  States,  upon  taking  i)08se88ion  of  the  island,  rightly  entered  upon  the  exercise 
of  sovereignty,  juristliction,  and  control  over  said  island.  All  the  usual  incidents  of 
sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  pertain  to  the  military  occupation  originally  gained  by 
force  of  arms  and  now  maintained  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  It  is  true  that 
that  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  are  exercised  by  the  United  States  as  a  trustee  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  Cuba,  but  the  United  States  has  a  distinct  and  well-defined 
duty  and  purj^se  in  connection  with  Cuba,  namely,  to  govern  and  (X)ntrol  the  island, 
to  "exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  and  control  over  it**  (to  use  the  language  of 
the  resolution)  for  its  pacification.  No  limitation  upon  the  ordinary  pow^er  of  a 
conqueror  over  conquered  territory  is  created  by  this  tnist. 

The  United  States  is  bound,  in  good  conscience,  to  exercise  its  temporary  sover- 
eignty and  control  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cuban  people;  but  as  to  what  acts  of  sov- 
ereignty it  will  perform,  the  particular  manner  in  which  it  will  perform  them,  and 
the  subjects  upon  which  it  will  permit  its  sovereign  force  to  operate,  the  United 
States,  acting  through  the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief,  is  the  sole  judge.  The 
public  property  of  Cuba,  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  was  not  vested  in  the  United  States 
as  a  proprietor,  but  had  theretofore  been  partly  in  its  possession  as  conqueror,  and 
the  remainder  was  by  Spain  delivered  over  to  its  possession  as  c<mqueror  and  as 
trustee  for  the  future  benefit  of  the  Cuban  people.    Cuba,  therefore,  rightly  oontin- 
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ues  to  be  governed  under  the  law  of  belligerent  right  and  not  under  the  domestic 
laws  of  the  United  States.  Acc6rding  to  the  law  of  belligerent  right,  tlie  will  of  the 
conqueror  supplants  the  former  political  laws  and  powers  which  prevailed  in  the 
conquered  territory,  and  the  conqueror  may  make  such  new  laws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions as  he  sees  fit.  (Brown  v,  U.  S.,  8  Cranch,  110.)  Under  this  principle  it  is 
lawful  for  the  conqueror,  in  administering  the  conquered  territory,  to  make  such  use 
of  the  property  previously  belonging  to  the  former  sovereign  as  he  sees  fit.  There 
is,  therefore,  in  the  President  of  the  United  States,  acting  by  virtue  of  his  constitu- 
tional authority  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  adequate  power  to 
use  and  make  disposition  of  property  in  Cuba  formerly  l)elonging  to  the  Crown  of 
Spain,  or  subject  to  the  imperial  prerogative,  and  this  includes  the  right  to  <Uspo8e 
of  mining  and  other  property  formerly  belonging  to  the  Spanish  Crown.  Whether 
this  power  of  the  President  has  been  adequately  conferred  upon  the  military  gov- 
ernor or  other  American  oflScers  in  Cuba  I  am  unable  to  say,  as  I  am  not  furnished 
with  tlie  orders  of  your  Department  which  have  been  heretofore  issued,  but,  in  my 
judgment,  the  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  could  authorize  the  military  gov- 
ernor of  Cuba  to  make  grants  of  mining  rights,  if  the  President  desired  to  do  so. 

I  Ixjg  to  suggest,  however,  that  whether  such  a  power  should  be  exercised  by  the 
President  or  l^e  by  him  conferre<l  upon  the  military  government  in  Cubii  is  a 
question  involving  important  and  delicate  considerations,  in  connection  with  which 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  language  of  an  opinion  rendered  by  ine  to  your  predeces- 
sor on  the  application  of  the  Commercial  Cable  Company  for  leave  to  land  it«  cable 
on  the  island  of  Cuba.     (22  Opinions,  408.) 

Similar  questions  arising  in  the  Philippine  Islands  would  not  l)e  governed  by  the 

same  rules  applicable  to  Cuba,  for  the  reason  that  the  Philippine  Islands  have  l)een 

cede<l  to  the  United  States,  and  whatever  property  or  publii;  rights  pertained  to  Si)ain 

at  the  time  of  the  cession  have  been  transferred  to  the  United  States  and  have  become 

its  proj)erty  and  can  only  be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Congress. 

(22  Opinions,  544, 546. ) 

Very  respectfully,  John  W.  Griggs, 

AtUmiey-General 
The  Secret ARY  op  War. 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Insular  Affairs  on  September  17,  1900,  transmitted  copies  of  the  fore- 
going report  and  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  to  the  military 
governor  of  Cuba,  the  civil  governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
the  commander  of  the  United  States  military  forces  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  '*  for  their  information." 
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THE  &IOHT  OF  MTHnCIPALITIES  IH  CUBA  TO  ORAHT  PSEMI88I0I 
TO  EAILEOAD  C0MPAVIE8  TO  GE0S8  OE  OCCUPY  HIGHWAT8, 
8TEEET8,  AlTD  PEOPEETY  BELOHGIH G  TO  SAID  MUHICIPaU- 
TIES,  An)  THE  PEOCEDUEE  TO  BE  FOLLOWED  IV  COHFEEBUG 
SUCH  PEIVILEGE. 

[Submitted  April  20,  1901.    Case  No.  2433,  Division  of  Insular  AITairR,  War  Department] 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  ackowledge  the  i-eceipt  of  your  request 
for  a  report  on  the  above-entitled  subject,  and  in  compliance  there- 
with I  have  the  further  honor  to  submit  the  following: 

The  territory  of  the  island  of  Cuba  is  apportioned  into  political 
subdivisions  called  municipalities.  These  resemble  townships  in  the 
States  of  the  Union,  and  taken  together  include  the  entire  island. 

Under  the  laws  of  Spain  these  municipalities  were  authorized  to 
acquire  property  the  same  as  individuals,  firms,  or  corporations,  and 
to  receive,  maintain,  and  convey  title  thereto. 

Pursuant  to  such  authority  said  municipalities  have  acquired  title 
to  real  property,  including  many  highways,  streets,  squares,  lots,  and 
other  parcels  of  ground,  of  which  they  were  the  ownei"s  at  the  time 
the  military  occupation  of  Cuba  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
was  established. 

Under  the  laws  of  Spain  the  affaii*s  of  said  municipalities  were  con- 
ducted by  a  municipal  council,  called  the  ayuntainieiito;  a  headman  or 
mayor,  called  the  alcalde^  and  other  officials  whose  authority  and 
duties  corresponded  to  those  of  municipal  officers  in  the  States  of  the 
Union.  While  Cuba  continued  under  Spanish  sovereignty  the  action 
of  these  municipal  officials  in  many  matters  relating  to  municipal 
affairs  were  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  officers  of  the  general  admin- 
istration of  the  island,  that  is  to  say,  the  officei^s  of  the  Spanish  Crown 
exercising  the  powers  of  sovereignty  over  said  island.  This  surveil- 
lance was  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  said  municipalities 
from  rendering  themselves  incapable  of  complying  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  national  Government  in  the  matter  of  taxes  duly  imposed, 
and  from  interfering  with  the  general  purposes  of  the  national  Gov- 
ernment in  matters  relating  to  the  general  administration  of  the  island. 

The  military  occupation  of  Cuba  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
being  effected,  the  Spanish  laws  relating  to  municipalities  and  munici- 
pal affairs  were  continued  in  force  under  the  military  government, 
with  such  modifications  as  were  necessary  to  adapt  them  to  the  new 
conditions.  Upon  the  withdrawal  of  Spanish  sovereignty  it  resulted, 
of  course,  that  the  surveillance  and  authority  over  said  municipalities 

and  municipal  affairs  theretofore  exercised  by  the  Crown  of  Spain 
and  the  officers  of  the  general  administration  of  the  island  maintained 
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under  Spanish  sovereignty  ceased.  Such  authority  as  was  there- 
after to  be  exercised  over  municipalities  and  municipal  affairs  in  Cuba 
by  the  officers  of  the  general  administration  of  the  affairs  of  civil  gov- 
ernment in  Cuba  is  not  derived  from,  dependent  upon,  nor  regulated 
by  the  laws  of  Spain.  That  authority  arises  from  the  laws  of  war 
and  of  nations  appertaining  to  the  conditions  found  to  exist  in  Cuba 
as  the  results  of  a  war. 

The  present  incumbents  of  the  municipal  offices  in  Cuba,  continued 
in  existence  under  the  military  government,  were  elected  thereto  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  several  municipalities.  (See  Order  No.  164, 
Headquarters  Division  of  Cuba,  series  1900.) 

The  laws  of  Spain  relating  to  municipalities  in  Cuba  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  the  Spanish  laws  relating  to  municipalities  in  Porto 
Kico. 

President  McKinley,  in  his  message  to  Congress  dated  December  6, 
1899,  with  reference  to  Porto  Rico,  says: 

The  cities  of  the  island  are  governed  under  charters  which  probably  require  very 
little  or  no  change.  So  that  with  relation  to  matters  of  local  concern  and  private 
right  it  is  not  probable  that  much,  if  any,  legislation  is  desirable.     (P.  48.) 

The  President,  continuing  to  speak  with  reference  to  Poi-to  Rico, 
says: 

In  the  municipalities  and  other  local  subdivisions  I  recommend  that  the  principle 
of  local  self-government  be  applieci  at  once,  so  as  to  enable  the  intelligent  citizens  of 
the  island  to  participate  in  their  own  government  and  to  learn  by  practical  experience 
the  duties  and  requirements  of  a  self-contained  and  self-governing  people.     (P.  50. ) 

The  policy  thus  reconunended  by  the  President  to  Congress  for 
adoption  in  Porto  Rico  was,  by  direction  of  the  President,  adopted 
and  pursued  in  Cuba.  (See  Order  No.  164,  Headquarters  Division 
of  Cuba,  series  1900.) 

The  progress  made  toward  the  independent  administration  of  their 
own  affairs  bj^  the  municipalities  of  Cuba  at  this  date  (April  20,  1901) 
is  shown  by  the  following  orders  from  Headquarters  Division  of  Cuba, 
series  of  1900:  Nos.  123,  124,  138,  201,  210,  213,  232,  252,  253,  254, 
262,  270,  275,  300,  311,  314,  318,  355,  355a,  449,  466,  519. 

The  situation  is,  that  the  powers,  rights,  and  privileges  conferred 
upon  municipalities  in  Cuba  by  the  laws  of  Spain  are  found  to  be  proper 
and  right,  and  are  to  be  exercised  and  enjoyed  by  said  municipalities, 
acting  by  and  through  municipal  agents  and  officials  duly  elected  by 
the  inhabitants. 

One  of  the  first  uses  made  by  the  municipalities  of  Cuba  of  the  right 
to  independent  action  was  to  petition  for  increased  and  improved  rail- 
way facilities.  Perhaps  no  demand  from  Cuba  has  been  more  insistent 
than  this  one.  An  examination  of  a  map  showing  the  railways  in 
Cuba  discloses  that  there  are  a  number  of  short  lines  of  road,  each 
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starting  from  a  seaport  and  extending  into  the  interior.  This  brings 
a  small  area  of  territory  into  communication  with  a  seaport;  but  these 
roads  are  not  connected  with  each  other  and  do  not  afford  communica- 
tion between  the  cities  or  different  portions  of  the  island.  For  many 
years  Cuba  has  been  a  veritable  military  camp,  wherein  Spain  and  the 
revolutionary  forces  engaged  in  constant  military  maneuvei's.  It  18 
apparent,  even  to  a  mind  unskilled  in  military  matters,  that  as  a  mili- 
tary measure  it  would  have  greatly  benefited  Spain  had  there  been 
in  Cuba  a  system  of  railroads  connecting  the  different  parts  of  the 
island  and  enabling  the  Spanish  Government  to  easily  and  rapidly 
transport  troops  and  munitions  of  war  to  such  parts  a.s  necessity 
required.  I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  had  Cuba  been  ade- 
quately supplied  with  railroads  the  insurrection  would  not  have 
assumed  proportions  which  induced  the  Spanish  Government  to  resort 
to  measures  which  justified  intervention  by  the  United  States. 

The  material  interests  of  the  island,  such  as  the  marketing  of  trop- 
ical fruits,  transportation  of  logs  and  other  products  of  tropical  forests, 
ore,  stone,  etc.,  and  agricultural  products,  required  railwaA'  facilities, 
not  to  mention  the  minor  benefits  of  rapid  transportation.  During 
all  this  time  capital,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  was  anxious  to  engage 
in  railway  enterprises  in  Cuba.  During  the  two  years  last  past  I  have 
made  numerous  inquiries  of  persons  well  informed  as  to  affairs  in 
Cuba  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  why  the  Spanish  Government 
declined  to  permit  these  short  lines  to  be  extended  and  connected,  seas 
to  form  a  railway  system  which  would  furnish  adequate  railwaj'^  facili- 
ties to  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.  In  every  instance  the  explanation 
given  was  that  the  carrying  trade  of  Cuba  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Span- 
ish company  owning  a  line  of  vessels  and  affording  transportation  by 
water;  that  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  said  company  to  have  i-ailroads 
extending  into  the  interior  and  bringing  merchandise  down  to  the  sea- 
ports, and  to  its  disadvantage  to  have  said  roads  so  extended  and  con- 
nected as  to  afford  all  parts  of  the  island  railway  communication;  and 
that  company  possessed  sufficient  influence  at  the  Spanish  court  and 
Cortes  to  prevent  the  passage  of  a  special  law  authorizing  said  exten- 
sions and  connections,  and  without  the  authority  of  such  special  law 
said  constructions  could  not  be  attempted.  Whether  the  foregoing 
explanation  of  an  existing  condition  is  or  is  not  authentic,  the  fact 
remains  that  railway  facilities  in  Cuba  are  inadequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  people,  and  the  traffic  of  the  island  is  compelled  to  rely  almost 
entirely  upon  uncertain  and  inadequate  transportation  by  water.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  present  argument  to  show  that  this  condition  ought  not 
to  continue  beyond  the  period  of  necessity. 

In  constructing  a  railroad  in  Cuba  it  is  necessary  to  secure  right  of 
way  over  (1)  property  owned  by  private  individuals,  (2)  property 
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owned  by  municipalities,  (3)  property  heretofore  belonging  to  the 
Spanish  Crown  and  now  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Cuba  in  their  federate  capacity. 

Ordinarily  a  railroad  company  secures  right  of  way  over  private 
property  by  exercising  the  right  of  eminent  domain;  the  privilege  of 
so  doing  being  secured  from  the  sovereign  power  possessing  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  given  territory. 

The  President  has  not  seen  fit  to  direct  the  military  government  of 
Cuba  to  exercise  its  authority  so  as  to  confer  upon  railroad  companies 
the  privilege  of  employing  the  right  of  eminent  domain  in  securing 
right  of  way  over  private  property  in  Cuba.  This,  however,  does  not 
prevent  railroad  companies  from  securing  such  right  of  way  by  pur- 
chase or  other  arrangement  with  the  owners  of  private  property. 

The  matters  involved  when  considemtion  is  given  the  (juestion  of 
securing  right  of  way  over  property  belonging  to  a  municipality  in 
Cuba  are  somewhat  more  complicated. 

The  property  belonging  to  said  municipalities  may  be  divided,  gen- 
erally, into  three  classes: 

1.  Property  conveyed  to  the  municipality  subject  to  a  condition 
that  it  shall  \ye  devoted  to  a  specified  use — such  as  a  site  for  a  church 
or  public  edifice.  Where  the  tenns  of  the  conveyance  to  the  city  or 
other  obligation  preclude  the  exercise  of  discretion  as  to  the  use  of 
said  property  by  the  municipality  the  property  must  continue  to  be 
used  in  the  way  and  for  the  purpose  contemplated  in  the  dedication. 

2.  Property  owned  by  the  municipality  and  devoted  to  certain  pur- 
poses by  the  municipality  in  the  exercise  of  powers  of  discretion — 
such  as  streets,  highways,  parks,  and  public  squares  laid  out  and  main- 
tained by  the  municipalities.  The  municipality  would  ordinarily 
possess  the  right  to  determine  and  designate  to  what  purposes  such 
property  should  be  devoted  and  in  what  manner  the  pui'pose  was  to 
be  carried  out,  subject  to  the  general  right  of  user  possessed  by  the 
genei'al  public. 

3.  Property  owned  by  the  municipality  free  and  clear  of  conditions 
or  limitations,  and  over  which  the  municipality  would  ordinarily  exer- 
cise all  the  rights  of  absolute  ownership. 

The  investigation  of  the  subject  under  consideration  will  be  made 
with  reference  to  such  municipal  property  as  may  be  included  in 
classes  2  and  3. 

In  the  absence  of  authority  to  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain, 
a  right  of  way  over  municipal  property  nmst  be  secured  by  voluntary 
grant  of  the  municipality.  Such  gi*ant,  whether  it  constituted  an 
easement  or  an  alienation,  would  be  an  exercise  of  the  rights  of  owner- 
ship. This  raises  the  question:  Do  the  municipalities  of  Cuba  own 
the  fee  of  their  streets   and    highways?     This  question  is  to  be 
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answered,  that  some  of  said  streets  and  highways  are  owned  by  the 
municipality  and  some  of  them  are  not. 
The  Spanish  Civil  Code  provides  as  follows: 

Aht.  339.  To  the  public  domain  belong:  1.  Those  intended  for  public  use,  as  roads, 
canals,    »    *    *    and  bridges,  congtruded  by  the  Slate. 

Art.  343.  Thp  property  of  provinces  and  towns  is  divided  into  property  of  public 
use  and  patrimonial  property. 

Abt.  344.  Property  for  public  use  in  provinoes  and  towns  comprises  the  provincial 
and  town  roads,  the  S(]uares,  streets,  fountains  and  public  waters,  the  vrsl)^  and 
public  works  for  general  service,  paid  for  by  the  same  towns  or  provinces. 

The  Spanish  Code  defines  "Ownership"  as  follows: 

Abt.  34S.  Ownership  is  the  right  to  enjoy  and  dispose  of  a.  thing,  without  farther 
limitations  than  those  established  by  the  laws. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Spanish  law  a  municipality,  by  follow- 
ing a  prescribed  procedure,  might  burden  the  public  property  owned 
by  the  town  with  easements  or  concessions,  or  it  could  alienate  it 
entirely. 

On  February  27,  1864,  the  ''geneml  directive  body  in  charge  of 
the  registers"  decided  that  record  is  permissible  of  an  instrument 
wherebj^  a  municipal  council  attempts  to  alienate,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  lands  dedicated  to  public  highways  in  a  municipality.  (Leyes 
Civiles  de  Espana,  Madrid,  1893;  Ley  Hipotecaria,  title  1,  par.  2, 
note  2.) 

Under  the  laws  of  Spain,  the  register  of  deeds  and  conveyances 
passes  upon  the  title  and  legal  effect  of  the  instrument  of  conveyance 
before  permitting  the  registration.  If  he  decides  that  the  title  is 
defective,  or  the  conveyance  unauthorized,  he  refuses  registration. 
Thereupon  an  action  maybe  commenced  against  him  to  compel  registra- 
tion. The  action  is  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  an 
administrative  officer,  and,  in  a  measure,  resembles  a  mandamus  pro- 
ceeding. The  case  above  referred  to  was  of  this  character,  and  the 
determination  was  in  favor  of  the  right  of  the  city  to  alienate  its  rights 
to  the  streets. 

Independent  of  the  question  of  owning  the  land  occupied  by  the 
streets  and  the  appurtenant  right  of  alienation,  the  municipalities  of 
Cuba  were,  by  Spanish  law,  empowered  to  regulate  and  control  the 
use  of  the  streets  maintained  by  them. 

A  right  of  way  over  or  along  a  street  often  consists  of  permission  to 
use  a  portion  of  said  street  for  railway  purposes.  Such  permission 
does  not  ordinarily  convey  title;  it  merely  permits  use  in  a  prescribed 
manner  for  a  desired  object.  It  is  an  exercise  of  the  right  of  regula- 
tion and  not  the  right  of  alienation.  The  Spanish  laws  authorized  the 
municipalities  of  Cuba  to  grant  such  permits  for  the  use  of  streets  and 
highways  maintained  by  the  municipalities. 

In  support  of  the  foregoing  statement  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  is  directed  to  the  following  provisions  of  the  Spanish  laws. 
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The  municipal  laws  in  force  in  the  island  of  Cuba  under  Spanish 
sovereignty  contain  the  following  provisions: 

Abt.  69.  The  government  and  administration  of  the  private  interests  of  towns  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  municipal  councils,  subject  to  the  laws,  and  particularly  in 
all  that  refers  to  the  following  subjects: 

First.  Establishment  and  creation  of  municipal  services  referring  to  the  arrange- 
ment and  ornamentation  of  public  roads,  comfort,  and  hygiene  of  the  neighborhood, 
encouragement  of  its  material  and  moral  interests,  and  security  of  persons  and  prop- 
erty, as  follows: 

1.  Opening  and  alignment  of  streets  and  parks  and  of  all  kinds  of  roads  of 
communication. 

2.  Paying,  lighting,  and  sewerage. 

3.  Water  supply. 

4.  Promenades  and  trees. 

5.  Bathing  establishments,  laundries,  market  houses,  and  slaughterhouses. 

6.  Fairs  and  markets. 

7.  Institutions  for  instruction  and  sanitary  services. 

8.  Municipal  buildings  and  in  general  all  kinds  of  public  works  necessary  for  the 
fulfillment  of  the  services  subject  to  the  special  legislation  on  public  works. 

9.  Surveillance  and  police. 

Second.  Urban  and  rural  police — that  is,  all  that  refers  to  the  good  order  and  sur- 
veillance of  the  established  municipal  services;  care  of  public  roads  in  general,  and 
cleanliness,  hygiene,  and  health  of  the  town. 

Third.  Municipal  administration,  which  includes  the  use,  care,  and  preservation 
of  all  estates,  property,  and  rights  belonging  to  the  municipality,  and  to  the  estab- 
lishments depending  thereon,  and  the  determination,  assessment,  collection,  invest- 
ment, and  account  of  all  taxes  and  imposts  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the 
municipal  services. 

It  is  the  obligation  of  municipal  councils  to  construct  and  keep  in  repair  municipal 
roads.  In  so  far  as  rural  roads  are  concerned,  the  municipal  councils  shall  oblige  the 
persons  interested  in  the  same  to  preserve  and  repair  them. 

In  order  to  attain  these  objects,  the  proper  measures  with  regard  to  municipal  roads 
shall  be  adopted  by  the  board  of  associates,  and  with  r^^ard  to  the  rural  roads  by  a 
board  of  the  persons  interested. 

The  governors  shall  see  to  the  fulfillment  of  this  most  interesting  part  of  the 
administration,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  granted  them  by  the  laws. 

Art.  70.  It  is  the  duty  of  municipal  councils  to  procure,  alone  or  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  members,  in  the  manner  hereafter  expressecl,  an  exact  compliance,  in 
acconlance  with  the  means  and  necessities  of  the  town,  of  the  purposes  and  services 
which,  according  to  the  present  law,  are  intrusted  to  their  action  and  surveillance, 
and  particularly  the  following: 

1.  Preservation  and  repair  of  public  roads. 

2.  Rural  and  city  police. 

3.  Police  for  security. 

4.  Primary  instruction. 

5.  Administration,  custody,  and  preservation  of  all  estates,  property,  and  rights  of 
the  town. 

6.  Charitable  institutions. 

Municipal  resolutions  relating  to  fairs  and  markets,  surveillance,  police  and  secur- 
ity, primary  instruction,  and  charitable  institutions  re(]uire  the  previous  approval  of 
the  governor. 

In  matters  which  do  not  come  under  his  jurisdiction  they  are  also  obliged  to  assist 
the  action  of  the  general  and  local  authorities  in  the  fulfillment  of  that  part  of  the 
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laws  which  refers  to  the  inhabitante  of  the  municipal  diBtrict,  or  which  is  to  be  com- 
plied with  within  the  same,  for  which  purpose  they  shall  proceed  in  accordance  with 
the  prescriptions  of  the  said  laws  and  the  regulations  issued  for  their  execution. 

The  general  law  of  public  works  for  the  island  of  Cuba  provides  as 
follows: 

Art.  6.  There  are  in  charge  of  the  municipalities: 

First.  The  construction  and  preservation  of  local  roads  included  in  the  plan  of 
those  which  have  to  be  taken  care  of  with  municipal  funds. 

Second.  The  works  for  supplying  water  to  the  towns. 

Third.  The  drainage  of  lakes  and  unhealthy  lands  which  are  not  included  in  the 
fifth  paragraph  of  article  4  nor  in  the  third  paragraph  of  article  5,  and  which  afiect 
one  or  more  towns. 

Fourth.  Ports  of  merely  local  interest. 

Fifth.  The  construction  and  preservation  of  the  buildings  necessary  for  the  service 
of  the  municipal  administration. 

Sixth.  The  works  necessary  to  make  and  ornament  the  streets,  squares,  and 
boulevard^  of  the  towns. 

Art.  10.  The  municipal  administration  shall,  in  accordance  with  the  organic  laws, 
have  charge  of — 

First.  The  construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of  local  roads  paid  for  by  the 
municipal  councils  or  which  should  be  in  charge  of  them,  acconling  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law. 

Second.  The  water  supply  of  towns,  in  so  far  as  the  construction  of  the  works  or 
the  concession  of  the  same  to  private  enterprises  is  concerned. 

Third.  The  drainage  of  lakes  or  unhealthy  lands  which  are  declared  of  purely 
local  interest. 

Fourth.  The  construction  and  preservation  of  ports  of  local  interest 

Fifth.  The  construction  and  improvement  of  buildings  devoted  to  public  senice 
which  depend  on  the  colonial  department,  and  the  preservation  of  historic  and 
artistic  monuments. 

Sixth.  Highways  and  ornamentation  of  towns. 

The  regulations  for  the  execution  of  the  general  law  of  public  works 
of  the  island  of  Cuba  include  the  following: 

Art.  91.  Local  roads,  the  supply  of  water,  local  portw,  and  the  drainage  of  lakes 
and  marshes  of  merely  municipal  interest  are  in  charcie  of  the  municipal  councils, 
in  acjcordance  with  article  6  of  the  general  law  and  the  special  laws  of  public  works. 

The  plans  of  the  works  of  the  municipal  councils  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  regulations  for  the  execution  of  the  special  laws  of  public 

works. 

« 

The  law  of  railroads  for  the  island  of  Cuba  provides  as  follows: 

Art.  74.  When  the  tramways  are  to  be  constructed  on  highroads  which  are  exclu- 
sively in  charge  of  one  province,  or  traversing  two  or  more  municipalities,  the  con- 
cession belongs  to  the  provincial  deputation. 

Art.  75.  The  concessions  belong  to  the  municipal  council  when  the  tramways 
occupy  roads  which  are  in  chaise  of  a  single  municipality.  When  they  are  essen- 
tially town  roads,  it  must  be  preceded  by  the  approval  of  the  interior  department 

The  regulations  for  the  execution  of  the  railroad  law  for  the  island 

of  Cuba  include  the  following: 

Art.  104.  If  the  tramway  is  to  occupy  municipal  highroads  or  streets  within  a 
single  municipal  district,  in  which  case  the  municipal  councils  have  the  right  to  grant 
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oonceseions  in  acconlance  with  article  74  of  the  law,  the  governor  shall  send  the 
approved  plan  to  the  proper  municipal  council,  which,  after  an  appraisal  of  said  plan, 
shall  advertise  the  auction  and  grant  the  concession  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Chapter  VII  of  the  regulations  of  the  6th  of  July  for  the  execution  of  the 
general  law  of  public  works. 

Art.  105.  If  the  tramway  is  to  occupy  roads  or  streets  belonging  to  more  than  one 
municipality,  but  within  one  province,  the  plan  must  be  separately  submitted  to  each 
of  the  municipal  districts  it  traverses,  and  in  each  of  the  towns  the  study  of  the 
plans  on  the  ground  and  the  investigations  referred  to  in  article  102  of  these  regula- 
tions shall  be  made. 

The  governor  of  the  province,  as  soon  as  he  has  gathered  the  proceedings  of  the 
interested  municipalities,  shall  proceed  to  the  approval  of  the  complete  plan  in  the 
manner  provided  for  by  article  103. 

Abt.  108.  Concessions  of  tramways  made  by  municipalities  by  virtue  of  the  law 
of  railroads  and  of  the  corresponding  articles  of  these  regulations  shall  be  subject, 
in  so  far  as  applii^able  and  not  in  contradiction  with  what  is  herein  provided,  to  the 
provisions  of  Chapter  VII  of  the  regulations  for  the  execution  of  the  general  law  of 
public  works. 

The  Secretary  will  doubtless  notice  the  absence  from  these  citations 
of  provisions  relating  to  the  use  of  streets  and  highways  by  ''rail- 
roads of  general  service."  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  under  the  Spanish  system  such  railroads  were  authorized  only  by 
special  laws  or  charters  enacted  by  the  Cortes,  wherein  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  chartered  company  were  designated  and  conferred. 

It  was,  however,  necessary  to  secure  the  assent  of  the  municipalities 
to  the  occupation  by  said  railroads  of  highways  or  other  property 
belonging  to  said  municipalities.  This  assent  antedated  the  passage 
of  the  law  by  the  Cortes,  and  was  to  be  secured  as  follows:  When 
the  promotion  of  a  railroad  in  Cuba  was  contemplated,  the  promoters 
submitted  a  plan  showing  the  location  and  plan  of  construction. 
If  it  appeared  that  said  road  would  occupy  highways,  streets  or 
other  property  owned  or  subject  to  regulation  by  a  nmnicipality  or 
province,  the  plan  was  submitted  to  the  municipal  or  provincial  author- 
ities charged  with  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  interested 
municipality  or  province.  Examination  and  investigation  followed, 
and  if  the  municipality  was  satisfied  it  evidenced  its  approval  by  official 
action,  and  thereupon  the  assent  of  the  nmnicipality  to  the  proposed 
occupation  was  deemed  established.  The  plan  so  approved  was 
returned,  through  official  channels,  to  the  authorities  at  Madrid,  and 
by  them  considered  and  submitted  to  the  Cortes,  which  thereupon 
became  authorized  to  include  the  right  so  secured  in  the  special  law 
permitting  the  concession  for  the  railroad. 

(See  Law  of  Railroads  in  force  in  Cuba;  Law  of  Public  Works  in 
force  in  Cuba). 

The  attention  of  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  by  Spanish 
law  provision  is  made  for  the  establishment  of  towns,  or  ' 'pueblos," 
in  territory  included  within  the  limits  of  a  municipality.     These  towns 
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possessed  certain  rights  in  regard  to  town  property  and  affairs  which 
could  be  exercised  independently.  The  municipal  code  in  force  in 
Cuba  under  Spanish  sovereignty  provides  as  follows: 

Art.  86.  Towns  which,  together  with  others,  form  a  municipal  district,  and  have 
their  own  land,  water,  pasture  grounds,  forests,  or  any  other  rights  exclusively  their 
own,  shall  preserve  the  private  administration  over  the  same. 

Akt.  87.  For  said  administration  they  shall  appoint  a  board,  which  shall  l)e  com- 
posed of  one  president  and  two  or  four  members,  all  of  whom  shall  Ik*  elected 
directly  by  the  residents  of  the  town,  and  from  among  them. 

For  towns  of  sixty  or  more  residents  there  shall  be  four  members,  and  two  for  towns 
having  a  smaller  number. 

When  a  town  is  laid  out  under  the  general  law  of  Spanish  dependen- 
cies the  title  to  the  town  site  is  secured  by  the  pueblo  or  town,  the 
location  is  platted  and  the  lots  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  town,  the 
proceeds  going  into  the  town  treasury.  So  much  of  the  land  as  is 
dedicated  to  public  use  as  streets  becomes  public  property  and  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  laws  relating  thereto. 

The  laws  of  Spain  fully  recognize  the  right  of  municipalities,  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  to  acquire  and  dispose  of  real  estate,  subject  to  the 
royal  regulations  which  were  made  from  time  to  time  for  their  gov- 
ernment. When  once  acquired,  neither  the  Crown  nor  its  oflScers  can 
take  away  or  grant  to  others  any  of  these  municipal  lands.  (Novisiina 
Recopilaci6n,  Lib.  VII,  Tit.  16,  Law  1.) 

The  manner  of  granting  lands  to  towns  and  municipalities  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  allowed  to  rent  or  dispose  of  them  were 
not  uniform.  They  depended  upon  royal  regulations,  which  were 
changed  from  time  to  time.  At  one  period  the  towns  and  municipal- 
ities could  grant  or  sell  them  and  at  another  they  could  only  lea^e 
them.  These  grants,  sales,  and  leases  were  always  made  by  the  munici- 
pal or  town  authorities,  with  the  permission  of  the  Crown,  but  neither 
the  monarch  of  Spain  nor  the  Crown  officers  could  themselves  dispose 
of  the  lands  once  granted  to,  or  acquired  by,  the  municipalities  or 
towns. 

The  next  question  considered  is:  Were  the  rights  of  property  pos- 
sessed by  the  municipalities  of  Cuba  under  Spanish  sovereignty  abro- 
gated by  the  withdrawal  of  Spanish  sovereignty  from  the  island? 

The  treaty  of  peace  (Paris,  1898)  stipulated,  in  regard  to  property 
rights  in  Cuba,  as  follows  (Art.  VIII): 

*  *  *  the  relinquishment  *  *  *  can  not  in  any  respect  impair  the  *  *  * 
rights  which  by  law  belong  to  the  peaceful  possession  of  property  of  all  kinds  of 
provinces,  municipalities,  public  or  private  establishments,  ecclesiastical  or  civic 
bodies,  or  any  other  association  having  legal  capacity  to  acquire  and  possess  prop- 
erty in  the  aforesaid  territories. 

In  addition  to  stipulating  that  the  '^rights  which  belong  to  the 
peaceful  possession  of  property"  shall  not  be  impaired,  the  treaty 
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prescribes  a  rule  of  conduct  for  the  United  States  during  the  period 
of  occupation.     This  rule  is  set  forth  in  Article  I  as  follows: 

And  as  the  island  (Cuba)  is,  upon  ite  evacuation  by  Spain,  to  be  occupied  by  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  will,  so  long  as  such  occupation  shall  last,  a»iume 
and  di8i'harg:e  the  obligations  that  may  under  international  law  result  from  the  fact 
of  its  occupation,  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property. 

The  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  (May  30,  1848)  contained  the  same 
provisions  in  regard  to  the  protection  of  property  rights  as  are  se- 
cured by  Article  VIII  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  (December  10, 
1898).-   (See  U.  S.  Stats,  at  Large,  vol.  9,  p.  929,  Art.  VIII.) 

Prior  to  the  invasion  of  California  the  pueblo  or  village  of  San 
Francisco  existed,  and  under  the  laws  of  Mexico  was  entitled  to  the 
territory,  within  certain  prescribed  limits,  known  as  "pueblo  lands." 
It  had  also  an  ayuntamlefiito^  or  town  council,  and  an  alcalde.  The 
alcalde  was  the  chief  executive  oflScer  of  the  puMo^  and  as  such  had 
authority  to  make  grants  of  the  pxuMo  lands.  The  exercise  of  this 
function  was  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  town  council  and  to  the 
higher  authority  of  the  departmental  governor  and  assembly.  The 
claim  was  made  that  puefylo  lands  which  had  not  been  granted  to  indi- 
viduals prior  to  the  conquest,  became  a  part  of  the  public  domain  of 
the  United  States,  and,  as  such,  subject  to  the  exclusive  control  and 
disposition  of  Congress.  The  supreme  court  of  California  held,  how- 
ever, that  such  was  not  the  effect  of  the  conquest,  but  that  the  lands 
continued  to  be  the  public  property  of  the  municipality,  as  before  the 
war,  and  that  the  laws  of  Mexico  relating  to  the  subject  continued  in 
force  until  changed  by  the  legislative  authority  of  the  State.  It  was 
further  held  that  an  alcalde  grant  made  after  the  conquest  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  valid  and  was  competent  to  convey  title.  (Cohas  v. 
Raisin,  3  California,  443;  Hart  v.  Burnett,  16  California,  530;  Payne 
&  Dewey  v.  Treadwell,  16  California,  221;  White  v.  Moses,  21  Cali- 
fornia, 34.) 

.This  doctrine  is  referred  to  and  followed  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  Merryman  v.  Bourne,  9  Wall.,  592.  That  case  arose 
in  California,  and  as  the  doctrine  was  a  rule  of  property  adopted  by 
the  supreme  court  of  that  State,  it  was  binding  upon  the  Federal  courts. 
But  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  followed  it  without  criticism 
and  impliedly  approved  it.  (See  also  Moore  -y.  Steinbach,  127  U.  S., 
70,  81.) 

It  is  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  foregoing  doctrine 
applies  only  to  such  property  as  belonged  absolutely  to  the  munici- 
pality before  the  change  in  sovereignty.  A  municipality  would  be 
powerless  to  alienate  or  affect  the  title  to  lands  or  other  property 
which  passes  to  the  United  States  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Spain. 
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In  Moore  v.  Steinbach  (127  U.  S.,  70,  81)  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  say: 

The  doctrine  invoked  by  the  defendants,  that  the  laws  of  a  conquered  or  ceded 
country,  except  so  far  as  they  may  affect  the  political  institutions  of  the  new  sov- 
ereign, remain  in  force  after  the  conquest  or  cession  until  changed  by  him,  does  not 
Aid  their  defense.  The  doctrine  has  no  application  to  laws  authorizing  the  alienation 
of  any  portions  of  the  public  domain  or  to  officers  chaiiged  under  the  former  govern- 
ment with  tliat  power.  No  proceedings  affecting  the  rights  of  the  new  sovereign 
over  public  property  can  be  taken  except  in  pursuance  of  his  authority  on  the 
subject. 

In  Moore  v.  SteinbacH  the  court  held  that  the  authority  and  juris- 
diction of  the  Mexican  officials  in  California  terminated  on  July  7, 
1846,  and  thereafter  they  "  could  do  nothing  that  would  in  any  degree 
affect  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  the  public  property."  (127 
U.  S.,  80.) 

But  the  court  further  say: 

The  cases  in  the  supreme  court  of  California  and  in  this  court,  which  recognize  as 
valid  grants  of  lots  in  the  pueblo  or  city  of  San  Francisco,  by  alcaldes  appointed  or 
elected  after  the  o(!cupation  of  the  country  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  do 
not  militate  against  this  view.  Those  officers  were  agents  of  the  pueblo  or  city,  and 
acted  under  its  authority  in  the  distribution  of  its  municipal  lands.  They  did  not 
assume  to  alienate  or  affect  the  title  to  lands  which  w'as  in  the  United  States.     (P.  81.) 

In  Merry  man  v.  Bourne,  9  Wall.,  692,  601,  the  court  says: 

The  cou(]uest  of  California  by  the  arms  of  the  United  States  is  regarded  as  having 
become  complete  on  the  7th  of  July,  1846.  On  that  day  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  succeeded  to  the  rights  and  authority  of  the  Government  of  Mexico. 
The  dominion  of  the  latter  sovereignty  was  then  finally  displaced  and  succeeded  by 
that  of  the  former.  Before  that  time  the  pueblo  or  village  of  San  Francinco  existed, 
and  under  the  laws  of  the  country  was  entitled  to  the  territory  within  certain  pre- 
si'ril^ed  limits  known  as  pueblo  lands.  It  had  also  an  ayuntamiento  or  town  council 
and  an  aloal<le.  The  alcalde  was  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  pueblo,  and  as 
such  had  authority  to  make  grants  of  the  pueblo  lands. 

The  exercise  of  this  function  was  subject  to  the  authority  lodged  in  the  ayunta- 
miento, and  t4)  the  still  higher  authority  of  the  departmental  governor  and  assembly. 
In  the  case  of  Woodworth  v.  Fulton  it  was  held  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  State 
that  from  the  time  of  the  conquest  thene  pueblo  lands,  so  far  as  they  had  not  been 
granted  to  individuals,  Ix^came  a  part  of  the  public  domain  of  the  United  States, 
and,  as  such,  subject  to  the  exclusive  control  and  disposition  of  Congress.  This  doc- 
trine was  Hubse()uently  overruled  in  the  case  of  Cohas  v.  Raisin.  It  was  there  held 
that  the  conquest  had  no  such  effect,  but  that  the  lands  continued  to  be  the  public 
property  of  the  nmnicipality,  as  liefore  the  war;  and  that  the  laws  of  Mexico  relat- 
ing to  the  subject  continued  in  force  until  changed  hy  the  legislative  authority  of  the 
State.  It  was  further  held  that  an  alcalde  grant  made  after  the  conquest  was  to  be 
presumed  valid,  and  was  competent  to  convey  title.  These  doctrines  are  now  firmly 
established  as  a  part  of  the  rules  of  property  of  the  State. 

In  Townaend  i\  Greeley  (5  Wall.,  326)  the  court  say  (p.  334): 

The  treaty  of  (luadalupe  Hidalgo  does  not  puqwrt  to  divest  the  pueblo  existing 
at  the  site  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  of  any  rights  of  property  or  to  alter  the 
character  of  the  interests  it  may  have  held  in  any  lands  under  the  former  Govern- 
ment. It  provides  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded 
country  to  their  projierty,  and  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  its  clauses  inducing  the 
inference  that  any  distinction  was  to  be  made  with  reference  to  the  property  claimed 
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by  towns  under  the  Mexican  Grovemment.  The  subsequent  legislation  of  Congress 
does  not  favor  any  such  supposition,  for  it  has  treated  the  claims  of  sudi  towns  as 
entitled  to  the  same  protection  as  the  claims  of  individuals,  and  has  authorized  their 
presentation  to  the  board  of  commissioners  for  confirmation.  (See  also  Grisar  v, 
McDowell,  6  Wall.,  363.) 

The  case  of  Palmer  v.  Low  (98  U.  S.,  1),  involved  conflicting  claims 
of  title  to  a  piece  of  ground  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.  The  court  sus- 
tained a  title  derived  as  follows: 

On  the  19th  day  of  July,  1847,  Greorge  Hyde  was  the  duly  qualified  and  acting 
alcalde  of  the  pueblo  of  San  Francisco,  and  as  such  alcalde,  on  the  day  last  mentioned, 
grante^l  the  premises  in  controversy  to  George  Donner,  by  a  grant  thereof  duly  made, 
recorded,  and  delivered  by  the  alcalde.     (P.  6. ) 

In  Cohas  v.  Raisin  (3  Cal.,  443)  the  court  held  (see  syllabus): 

Before  the  military  occupation  of  California  by  the  Array  of  the  United  States, 
San  Francisco  was  a  Mexican  pueblo  or  municipal  corporation,  and  was  invested 
with  title  to  the  lands  within  her  boundaries. 

The  occupation  and  subsequent  ac^quisition  of  California  by  the  United  States  did 
not  suspend  or  determine  any  rights  or  interest  of  San  Francisco  in  such  lands. 

The  pueblo  retained  during  the  war  all  its  rights  to  municipal  lands  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  it  previous  to  the  w^ar.  The  right  to  alienate  is  incident  to  that 
of  ownership.  The  pueblo  had  the  same  right  to  dispose  of  its  property  during  the 
war  as  a  natural  person. 

In  Welch  v,  Sullivan  (8  Cal.,  165)  the  court  held  that  in  California — 

The  pueblos,  under  the  laws  of  Spain  and  Mexico,  had  the  right  to  disx)ose  of  cer- 
tain lands  within  their  limits  to  defray  municipal  expenses. 

The  municipal  law  remained  unchanged  after  the  conquest  until  1850,  and  grants 
of  pueblo  lands  by  American  alcaldes  were  grants  by  the  pueblo  of  its  own  property, 
which  it  had  a  right  to  confer. 

In  the  body  of  the  opinion  the  court  say  (197): 

It  is  a  misnomer  to  call  these  titles  American  alcalde  grants.  They  were  the  grants 
of  the  pueblo  of  its  own  property,  which  it  had  the  right  to  transfer  by  virtue  of  the 
municipal  law  which  was  continued  in  force  by  the  new  sovereign  until  1850.  (See 
also  Dewey  v.  lAmbier,  7  Cal.,  347;  Hart  v.  Burnett,  15  Cal.,  530;  Payne  and  Dewey 
V.  Tread  well,  16  Cal.,  232;  White  v.  Moses,  21  Cal.,  34.) 

In  the  instance  of  Porto  Rico  the  executive  branch  of  this  Govern- 
ment recognized  that  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  did  not  dispossess  the 
municipalities  of  the  island  of  the  rights  similar  in  character  to  those 
now  under  consideration.  In  order  to  prevent  the  improvident  exer- 
cise of  such  rights,  the  President  issued  the  following  order  (G.  0. 188, 
A.  G.  O.  1898): 

Executive  Mansion, 

WashrngtoTij  December  f  j^,  1898. 

Until  otherwise  ordered,  no  grants  or  concessions  of  public  or  corporate  rights  or 

franchises  for  the  construction  of  public  or  quasi-public  works,  such  as  railroads, 

trumways,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  etc.,  shall  be  made  by  any  municipal  or 

other  local  govermnental  authority  or  body  in  Porto  Rico  except  upon  the  approval 

of  the  major-general  commanding  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  in  Porto 

Rico,  who  shall,  before  approving  any  such  grant  or  concession,  be  so  especially 

authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

William  McKinlby. 

13635—02 25 
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The  attention  of  the  Secretary  is  again  directed  to  the  provision  of 
Article  1  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  (Paris,  1898),  as  follows: 

And  as  the  island  (Cuba)  is,  upon  its  evacuation  by  Spain,  to  be  occupied  by  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  will,  so  long  as  such  occupation  shall  last,  assame 
and  dischaT^  the  obligations  that  may  under  international  law  result  from  the  fact 
of  its  occupation  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property. 

Since  the  United  States  voluntarily  consented  to  be  bound  by  them, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  what  obligations  relating  to  the  pro- 
tection of  property  and  property  rights  are  imposed  by  international 
law  upon  a  military  force  maintaining  military  occupation  of  territory. 

The  governmental  forces  of  the  United  States  (military  and  civil) 
now  in  Cuba  are  engaged  in  maintaining  an  occupation  of  the  island 
and  not  a  coTujuest,  Occupation  is  the  temporary  retention  of  terri- 
toi7,  while  conquest  is  the  definite  appropriation  of  it.  Under  the 
modern  law  of  nations  an  occupying  power  is,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hall, 
*' forbidden,  as  a  general  rule,  to  vary  or  to  suspend  laws  aflfecting 
property  or  private  personal  relations."  (Hall  on  Intei*national  Law, 
4th  ed.,  chap.  4,  par.  155.) 

Halleck  states  the  law  as  follows; 

As  military  occupation  produces  no  effect  (except  in  special  cases,  and  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  severe  right  of  war,  by  imposing  military  contributions  and  confiscations) 
upon  private  property,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  ownership  of 
such  property  may  be  changed  during  such  occupation  by  one  belligerent  of  the 
territory  of  the  other  precisely  the  same  as  though  war  did  not  exist.  The  right  to 
alienate  is  incident  to  the  right  of  ownership,  and  unless  the  ownership  be  restricted 
or  qualified  by  the  victor,  the  right  of  alienation  continues  the  same  during  his  mil- 
itary possession  of  the  territory  in  which  it  is  situate  as  it  was  prior  to  his  taking  the 
possession.  A  municipality  or  corporation  has  the  same  right  as  a  natural  person  to 
dispose  of  its  property  during  the  war,  and  all  such  transfers  are,  prima /oct^,  as  valid 
as  if  made  in  time  of  peace.  If  forbidden  by  the  conqueror,  the  prohibition  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  of  public  law  and  must  be  clearly  established.  ( Ual- 
leck's  Int  Law,  3d  ed.,  chap.  33,  par.  12,  p.  448.) 

The  same  author  also  savs: 

The  conqueror  who  acquires  a  province  or  town  from  the  enemy  acquires  thereby 
the  same  rights  which  were  possessed  by  the  state  from  which  it  is  taken.  If  it 
formed  a  constituent  part  of  the  hostile  state  and  was  fully  and  completely  under  its 
dominion,  it  passes  into  the  power  of  the  conqueror  upon  the  same  footing.  »  *  * 
The  case,  however,  is  different  where  the  enemy  possessed  only  a  quasi  sovereignty 
or  limited  political  rights  over  the  conquered  province  or  town.  The  conqueror 
acquires  no  other  rights  than  such  as  belonged  to  the  State  against  which  he  has 
taken  up  arms.  "War,''  says  Vattel,  "authorizes  him  to  possess  himself  of  what 
belongs  to  his  enemy.  If  he  deprives  that  enemy  of  the  sovereignty  of  a  town  or 
province,  he  acquires  it,  such  as  it  is,  with  all  its  limitations  and  modificationa 
Accordingly,  care  is  usually  taken  to  stipulate  *  *  *  that  the  towns  and  coun- 
tries ceded  shall  retain  all  their  liberties,  privileges,  and  immunities.''  (Halleck'6 
Int.  Law,  3d  ed.,  chap.  34,  sec.  2.) 

This  brings  us  to  the  question:  Is  the  legislation  contained  in  the 
^^Act  making  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  Regular  and  Vol- 
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unteer  Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,"  known  as 
the  ^^Foraker  amendment,"  to  be  construed  as  a  prohibition  upon  the 
exercise  by  a  municipality  in  Cuba  of  the  ordinary  rights  of  owner- 
ship respecting  property  belonging  to  it?  That  is  to  say,  Does  the 
Foraker  amendment  constitute  a  ''  clearly  established"  "  exception  to 
the  general  rule  of  public  law,"  whereby  the  exercise  of  private  and 
personal  rights  of  property  is  ''  forbidden  by  the  conqueror?"  The 
Foraker  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Sbc.  2.  That  no  property,  franchises,  or  concessions  of  any  kind  whatever  shall  be 
granted  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  military  or  other  authority  whatever,  in  the 
island  of  Cnba  daring  the  occupation  thereof  by  the  United  States. 

If  this  language  is  interpreted  so  as  to  prevent  the  municipalities 
of  Cuba  from  determining  how  their  property  is  to  be  used  or  in  what 
manner  the  public  right  of  user  is  to  be  enjoyed,  it  also  prevents  the 
municipalities  from  entering  into  agreements  respecting  the  adminis- 
tration of  other  municipal  affairs,  such  as  cleaning  and  lighting  the 
streets,  employing  municipal  officers  and  agents,  constructing  public 
works,  or  making  municipal  improvements;  for  all  such  agreements 
create  and  grant  certain  rights  which  are  property.  Indeed,  such 
interpretation  would  prevent  a  private  individual,  as  well  as  a  munici- 
pality, from  executing  a  grant  of  conveyance  of  property,  for  if  so 
interpreted,  "property  of  any  kind  whatever"  would  include  private 
property,  and  "any  ♦  ♦  ♦  other  authority  whatever"  would 
include  the  authority  of  individuals. 

I  believe  this  legislation  constitutes  a  voluntary  renouncement  by 
the  United  States  of  the  f  iniits  of  conquest  in  Cuba.  It  restricted  the 
United  States  to  the  recent  rule  of  modern  times  regarding  military 
occupancy  and  precluded  the  exercise  of  the  rights  accorded  by  the 
ancient  rule  to  a  victor  in  war  who  had  completed  a  conquest.  By  the 
Teller  resolution  the  United  States  disclaimed  an  intention  to  assume 
permanent  sovereign  rights  in  Cuba,  and  by  the  Foraker  amendment 
the  United  States  surrendered  the  rights  of  a  conqueror  and  volun- 
tarily limited  its  authority  to  that  of  a  temporary  occupant  under  the 
modern  laws  of  nations. 

Historically  we  know  that  one  purpose  of  the  Foraker  amendment 
was  to  preserve  the  species  of  property  therein  referred  to  until  such 
time  as  the  rights  therein  and  thereto  could  be  exercised  by  govern- 
mental agencies  selected  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba.  That  purpose 
is  accomplished  as  to  municipal  rights  and  property  in  Cuba. 

In  considering  what  effect  the  Foraker  amendment  has  on  the  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  possessed  by  municipalities  in  Cuba,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  as  ordinarily  constituted,  municipal  corporations 
have  a  dual  character,  the  one  governmental,  legislative,  or  public; 
the  other  proprietary  or  private.  In  the  first  or  public  capacity  a 
responsibility  exists  in  the  performance  of  acts  for  the  public  benefit, 
and  in  this  respect  they  are  merely  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  govern- 
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ment,  an  instrument  of  the  sovereignty  creating  them,  and  the  authority 
of  the  sovereignty  over  them  remains  supreme.  In  their  proprietary 
or  private  character  their  powers  are  not  conferred  for  pui-poses  of 
state,  but  for  the  private  advantage  of  the  particular  corporation  as  a 
distinct  legal  personality. 
As  was  said  by  Folger,  J.,  in  62  N.  Y.,  160: 

There  are  two  kinds  of  duties  which  are  imposed  upon  a  municipal  corporation. 
One  is  of  that  kind  which  arises  from  the  grant  of  a  special  power  in  the  exercise  of 
which  the  municipality  acts  as  a  legal  individual;  the  other  is  of  that  kind  which 
arises  or  is  implied  from  the  use  of  political  rights  under  the  general  law,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  which  it  is  sovereign.  The  former  power  is  private  and  is  used  for  private 
purposes;  the  latter  is  public  and  is  used  for  public  purposes.  The  fonner  i»  not  held 
by  the  municipality  as  one  of  the  political  divisions  of  the  State;  the  latter  is. 

The  New  York  court  also  say  (3  Hill,  631): 

The  distinction  is  quite  clear  and  well  settled  and  the  process  of  separation  prac- 
ticable. To  this  end  regard  should  be  had,  not  so  much  to  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  various  powers  conferred,  as  to  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  legislature  in 
conferring  them.  If  granted  for  public  purposes  exclusively,  they  belong  to  the  cor- 
porate body  in  its  public,  political,  or  municipal  character;  but  if  the  grant  wa.s  for 
purposes  of  private  advantage  and  emolument,  though  the  public  may  derive  a 
common  benefit  therefrom,  the  corporation  quoad  hoc  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  pri\*ate 
company. 

It  is  certainly  proper  to  hold  that  the  restrictions  created  by  the 
Foraker  amendment  operate  to  prevent  the  grant  of  property,  fran- 
chises, etc.,  created  and  conferred  by  an  exercise  of  sovereign  or 
political  powers  which  the  municipality  is  permitted  to  exercise  for 
public  purposes.  It  appears  equally  clear  to  the  writer  that  said 
restrictions  do  not  operate  to  prohibit  grants  made  by  an  exercise  of 
powers  appurtenant  to  private  and  personal  rights  possessed  by  munici- 
palities as  legal  personalities  any  more  than  said  restrictions  operate 
to  prevent  grants  by  individuals,  firms,  associations,  and  private 
corporations. 

The  right  under  consideration  is  a  property  right,  personal  to  the 
municipalities  and  appurtenant  to  the  proprietary  title,  and  as  such 
protected  by  the  treaty  of  peace  and  the  laws  of  war  and  nations. 

To  hold  that  said  legislation  prevents  the  municipalities  of  Cuba 
from  exercising  the  common,  ordinary  rights  of  ownership,  over  prop- 
erty which  belongs  to  them,  is  to  convert  a  beneficent  measure  into 
an  instrument  of  oppression. 

If  the  foregoing  compendium  correctly  sets  forth  the  law  and  the 
facts,  it  follows: 

1.  The  municipalities  of  Cuba  now  possess  the  same  rights  of 
property  as  they  possessed  under  Spanish  sovereignty. 

2.  Such  property  as  a  municipality  could  completely  alienate  under 
Spanish  sovereignty  is  now  subject  to  such  disposition  by  the  munici- 
pality. 
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3.  Such  property  as  a  municipality  under  Spanish  sovereignty  could 
charge  with  an  easement  amounting  to  a  servitude  in  favor  of  a  private 
person  or  concern  is  now  subject  to  a  like  action. 

4.  That,  as  now  constituted  and  administered,  the  municipalities  of 
Cuba  are  permitted  to  exercise  the  ordinary  rights  of  ownership  over 
property  unto  them  belonging. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  question  of  the  procedure  to  be 
followed  by  the  municipalities  in  exercising  said  rights. 

The  general  provisions  of  the  Spanish  law  regulating  the  convey- 
ance of  real  estate  in  Cuba  between  private  parties  and  concerns  have 
been  continued  in  force  under  the  military  government  of  the  island. 
Apparently  no  reason  exists  why  the  provisions  of  the  Spanish  law 
regulating  conveyances  of  real  estate  by  municipalities  in  Cuba  should 
not  also  be  continued  in  force.  The  absence  of  objection  to  this  course 
is  the  more  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  said  provisions  consti- 
tute a  part  of  the  law  of  municipalities  in  Cuba  under  which  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  said  municipalities  and  the  administration  of  their 
affairs  is  maintained  in  the  island. 

Certain  provisions  of  these  laws  or  regulations  have  ceased  to  be  of 
force  and  effect  in  Cuba,  to  wit,  the  requirements  that  the  exercise  of 
rights  of  ownership  by  municipalities  must  receive  the  approval  of  desig- 
nated officials  acting  as  the  representatives  in  Cuba  of  the  Crown  of  Spain. 
Under  Spanish  dominion  a  municipality  might  possess  the  ownership, 
but  the  right  to  encumber  or  convey,  which  is  ordinarily  an  inherent 
attribute  of  ownership,  was  curtailed  and  made  dependent  upon  the 
will  of  the  Crown.  The  authority  to  exercise  this  royal  discretion 
was  conferred  by  the  Crown  upon  certain  Crown  officials  in  Cuba. 
Upon  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  being  withdrawn  from  the  island  of 
Cuba,  this  authority  ceased,  and  this  particular  limitation  upon  the 
right  of  the  owner  to  encumber  or  convey  departed  with  the  deposed 
sovereignty.  The  limitation  resulted  from  the  continued  authority  of 
the  Spanish  Crown  to  impose  it,  and  when  that  authority  ceased,  the 
limitation  ceased.  The  authority  in  such  matters  theretofore  exer- 
cised by  the  Spanish  Crown  officials  was  derived  from  the  Crown,  and 
exercised  by  them  as  a  royal  prerogative.  Therefore  said  authority 
did  not  pass  from  said  Spatiish  officials  to  the  officers  of  the  military 
government  of  civil  affairs  under  the  American  occupation. 

In  his  opinion  as  to  the  construction  of  sewers  and  pavements  in 
Habana  (Dady  &  Co.)  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  War  July  10, 
1899,  the  Attorney-General  says:  (22  Op.  527,  528.) 

By  well-settled  law,  upon  the  cession  of  territory  by  one  nation  to  another,  either 
following  a  conquest  or  otherwise,  *  *  *  those  laws  which  are  political  in  their 
nature  and  pertain  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  former  government  immediately  cease 
upon  transfer  of  sovereignty.  Political  and  prerogative  rights  are  not  transferred  to 
the  succeeding  nation.    *    *    *    The  authority  of  the  power  of  the  Crown  and  of 
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the  Crown  officers  in  such  instances  difl  not  pa^s  to  the  offioere  of  the  United  States, 
because  the  royal  prerogatives  and  political  powers  of  one  government  do  not  pan 
in  unchanged  form  to  the  new  sovereign,  but  terminate  upon  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  of  cession,  or  are  supplanted  by  such  laws  and  rules  as  the  treaty  or  the  legis- 
lature of  the  new  sovereignty  may  provide. 

In  Mumf  ord  v.  Ward  well  (6  Wall. ,  436)  the  United  States  Supreme 

Court  say: 

Mexican  rule  came  to  an  end  in  that  department  on  the  7th  of  July,  1846,  when 
the  government  of  the  same  passed  into  the  control  of  our  military  authorities. 
Municipal  authority  also  was  exercised  for  a  time  by  subordinate  officers  appointed 
by  our  military  commanders.  Such  commander  was  called  military  governor,  and 
for  a  time  he  claimed  to  exercise  the  same  civil  power  as  that  previously  vested  in 
the  Mexican  governor  of  the  department.  By  virtue  of  that  supposed  authority, 
Gen.  S.  N.  Kearney,  March  10,  1847,  as  military  governor  of  the  Territory,  granted 
to  the  town  of  San  Francisco  all  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
the  beach  and  water  lots  on  the  east  front  of  the  town  included  between  certain 

described  xx)ints,  excepting  such  lots  as  might  be  selected  for  Grovemment  use. 

««««««« 

But  the  power  to  grant  lands  or  confirm  titles  was  never  vested  in  oar  military 
governors,  and  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  the  grant  as  originally  made 
was  void  and  of  no  effect.  Nothing  passed  to  the  town  by  the  grant,  and,  of  course, 
the  doings  of  the  alcalde  in  selling  the  lot  in  question  was  a  mere  nullity. 

In  Pollard's  Lessee  v,  H^gan  (3  How.,  225)  the  Supreme  Court  of 

the  United  States  say: 

It  can  not  be  admitted  that  the  King  of  Spain  could,  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  impart 
to  the  United  States  any  of  his  royal  prerogatives,  and  much  less  can  it  be  admitted 
that  they  have  capacity  to  receive  or  power  to  exercise  them. 

While  the  authoritj'  of  the  officers  of  the  Crown  of  Spain  to  direct 
and  control  the  action  of  municipalities  in  Cuba  in  these  matters  has 
ceased,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  local  officials  of  said  municipalitiej> 
are  without  restraint  in  exercising  the  powers  of  their  several  offices. 
This  restraint  does  not  arise  by  virtue  of  provisions  of  the  Spanish 
law,  nor  from  the  fact  that  Spanish  officers  were  permitted  by  the 
reigning  monarch  to  exercise  his  sovereign  prerogative  to  impose  it 
The  authority  of  the  existing  government  of  Cuba  to  impose  restraints 
of  this  chai-acter  is  derived  from  the  laws  of  war  and  nations  applicable 
to  the  conditions  existing  in  Cuba,  and  the  exercise  of  the  authority  to 
impose  restraints  upon  the  power  of  local  municipal  officials  in  such 
matters  is  justified  by  the  character  of  said  military  government,  the 
relation  it  sustains  to  all  of  its  inferior  branches,  the  obligations  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island  assumed  by  the  United  States,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  imposing  such  restraints  in  order  to  accomplish  the  declared 
purposes  for  which  the  occupation  was  established. 

The  extent  of  the  authority  of  the  military  government  in  Cuba 
over  the  affairs  of  municipalities  in  the  island  is  set  forth  by  Attorney- 
General  Griggs,  as  follows  (see  letter  to  Secretary  of  War,  July  10, 
1899,  22  Op.,  628): 

Cuba,  however,  is  now  under  the  temporary  dominion  of  the  United  States,  which 
is  exercising  there,  under  the  law  of  belligerent  right,  all  the  powers  of  municipal 
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goyemm^t.  In  the  exercise  of  theee  powers  the  proper  authorities  of  the  United 
States  ma^  change  or  modify  either  the  form  or  the  constituents  -of  the  municipal 
establishments;  may,  in  place  of  the  system  and  regulations  that  formerly  prevailed, 
substitute  new  and  different  ones.  Upon  this  line  the  same  authorities  exercising 
sovereignty  over  the  island  have  the  power  to  provide  the  methods,  terms,  and  con- 
ditions under  which  municipal  improvements  which  relate  entirely  to  property 
belonging  to  the  municipality  or  held  by  it  for  public  use  may  be  carried  on.  The 
old  provisions  of  the  Spanish  law  may  be  adopted,  so  far  as  applicable,  or  they  may 
be  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  a  new  system  set  up  in  their  place. 

Upon  the  question  of  procedure  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  writer 
is  that  the  municipalities  of  Cuba  may  encumber  or  convey  the  land 
and  other  property  owned  by  them  by  pursuing  the  procedure  pre- 
scribed by  the  Spanish  law  relative  thereto,  saving  and  excepting  the 
provisions  requiring  the  assent  and  approval  of  the  Crown  of  Spain 
or  its  oflScers,  but  subject  to  such  restraints  and  requirements  as  may 
be  imposed  by  the  superior  authorities  of  the  military  government  of 
the  island. 


The  foregoing  report  was  referred  to  the  military  governor  of  Cuba 
"for  consideration"  without  action  thereon  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 


BEPOET  OH  THE  DBAPT  OF  A  PE0P08ED  OSDEB  OF  THE  HHI- 
TABT  OOVESHMEHT  ATTTHOEIZIHO  THE  OEOAHIZATIOH  OF 
EAILEOAD  C0MPAHIE8  IN  CTTBA  AHB  THE  COHSTETTCTIOH, 
MAIHTEHAHCE,  AHB  OPEEATIOH  OF  BAILE0AD8  IN  THAT 
ISLAND. 

[Submitted  February  20, 1901.    Case  No.  2483,  Dlyiaion  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department.] 

Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  verbal 
instruction  to  examine  and  report  on  the  proposed  draft  of  an  order 
of  the  military  government  of  Cuba  of  the  character  indicated  by 
above  title.  The  draft  of  order  which  you  handed  me  is  herewith 
returned.  I  understood  you  wished  the  report  thereon  to  review  said 
order,  not  only  as  a  proposed  law  for  Cuba,  but  also  as  though  it  were 
a  proposed  law  for  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

The  desired  object  of  the  investigation  is  to  learn  in  what  way  and 
to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  said  order  would  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
public  over  private  property  and  rights  in  matters  relating  to  the 
construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  railroads;  what  changes 
in  procedure  are  contemplated,  and  to  test  the  provisions  of  said  order 
by  comparison  with  the  laws  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union  enacted 
for  similar  purposes.  In  pursuance  of  said  general  plan,  I  have  the 
honor  to  report  as  follows:  ^ 

I- 

The  proposed  order  does  not  provide  a  method  for  the  organization 
of  incorporation  of  railroad  companies,  nor  require  compliance  with 
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the  existing  Spanish  laws  in  regard  thereto.  I  suggest  that  the  order 
be  amended  so  as  to  set  forth  complete  authority  and  procedure  for 
such  incorporation,  or  that  a  general  clause  be  inserted  substantially 
as  follows: 

Railroad  companies  are  hereby  authorized  to  become  incorporated  in  Cuba  by  fol- 
lowing the  procedure  now  established  therefor  by  law,  except  as  such  procedure  is 
modified  by  this  order.  Such  incorporation  and  the  shareholders  therein  shall  be 
subject  to  the  obligations  and  invested  with  the  rights  created  or  conferred  by  said 
laws  and  this  order,  and  to  the  r^ulations  and  restrictions  therein  provided. 

n. 

Section  II  of  proposed  order  is  as  follows: 

The  capital  stock  of  a  company  of  this  class  shall  not  be  less  than  |6,000,  United 
States  money,  for  each  kilometer  of  its  main  line. 

The  provisions  of  the  Spanish  law  which  this  section  would  supplant 
are  those  of  article  186,  ninth  section,  commercial  code,  title  ''Rail- 
road and  other  public  work  companies,"  as  follows: 

The  capital  stock  of  the  company,  together  with  the  subsidy,  should  there  be  any, 
shall  represent  at  least  half  the  amount  of  the  total  estimate  of  the  work. 

The  companies  can  not  establish  themselves  before  half  of  the  capital  stock  has 
been  subscribed  to  and  25  per  cent  thereof  has  been  realized.  (War  Dept.  Trans., 
p.  55.) 

The  probable  purpose  of  said  Section  II  of  the  proposed  order  is  to 
prevent  weak  or  speculative  companies  from  invading  the  field  and 
subjecting  legitimate  concerns  to  harassing  competition  for  location 
and  business.  It  naturally  suggests  the  advisability  of  placing  a  limit 
at  the  other  end  of  the  stock  issue  as  a  possible  means  of  preventing 
the  stock  from  being  watered.  Another  such  means  would  be  a 
requirement  that  the  face  value  of  stock  should  be  paid  in  full  upon 
being  issued  or  the  company  authorized  to  begin  business.  Under 
Spanish  dominion  the  danger  of  competition  from  speculative  compa- 
nies was  slight  because  of  the  difficulty  in  securing  a  concession. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  order,  when  compared  with  the 
Spanish  law  of  railroads,  is  that  it  enables  a  railroad  company  to  build 
a  road  and  operate  it  without  a  ''  concession." 

Under  Spanish  law  it  is  not  necessary  to  pay  the  full  value  of  the 
stock  before  issued;  and  payment  can  be  made  in  property  duly 
appraised. 

The  attention  of  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  thefollowingprovisions 
of  the  Spanish  commercial  code  (War  Dept.  translation): 

Akt.  151.  The  articles  of  incorporation  must  include:  The  corporation  capital,  stating 
the  value  at  which  property,  not  cash,  contributed  has  been  appraised,  or  the  baas 
on  which  the  appraisement  is  to  be  made.  *  *  *  The  period  or  periods  within 
which  the  portion  of  the  capital  not  subscribed  at  the  time  of  incorporation  is  to  be 
contributed,  otherwise  stating  the  person  or  persons  authorized  to  determine  the 
time  and  manner  in  which  the  assessments  arc  to  be  made. 
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Abt.  164.  In  all  certificates  of  shares,  either  payable  to  order  or  to  bearer,  there 
shall  always  be  entered  the  sum  which  has  been  paid  on  account  of  its  nominal  value 
or  that  they  are  fully  paid.  *  *  *  AH  shares  shall  be  payable  to  order  until  50 
per  ceilt  of  their  nominal  value  has  been  paid  in.  *  *  *  (See  also  articles  170 
and  171.) 

Akt.  165.  New  series  of  stock  can  not  be  issued  before  the  payment  of  the  series 
previously  issued  has  been  made.  Any  agreement  to  the  contrary  included  in  the 
articles  of  copartnership  or  of  corporation,  in  the  by-laws  or  regulations,  or  any  reso- 
lution adopted  at  a  general  meeting  of  members  in  opposition  to  this  precept  shall  be 
null  and  of  no  value. 

Art.  172.  When  the  capital  or  the  part  thereof  which  a  partner  is  to  contribute 
consists  of  property  the  appraisement  thereof  shall  be  made  in  the  manner  prescribed 
in  the  articles  of  association,  and  should  there  be  no  special  agreement  on  the  matter 
the  appraisement  shall  be  made  by  experts  selected  by  both  parties  and  according 
to  current  prices,  subsequent  increases  or  reductions  therein  being  for  the  account 
of  the  association. 

In  case  of  disagreement  between  the  experts  a  third  one  shall  be  designated,  selected 
by  lot  from  among  persons  of  his  class  who  appear  as  paying  the  highest  taxes  in  the 
locality,  in  order  that  he  may  adjust  said  disagreement. 

Section  IV  of  the  proposed  order  provides  as  follows: 

IV.  When  a  railroad  company  h^  been  duly  recorded  report  thereof  shall  be  made 
by  the  registrar  to  the  secretary  of  public  works,  and  the  report  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  incorporation  signed  by  the  president.  Thereupon  the 
company  shall  become  invested  with  all  the  rights  conferred  by  law  on  incorporated 
companies.    *    *    * 

The  order  omits  to  subject  the  companies  to  the  obligations  imposed 
by  law  on  incorporated  companies. 
Paragraph  I,  Section  IV,  is  as  follows: 

1.  To  make  freely,  by  its  engineers,  agents,  or  any  employees,  searches  and  exami- 
nations in  public  records  of  any  kind  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  information 
and  documents  which  may  be  needed  for  its  corporate  purposes,  and  to  enter  on  any 
lands  and  waters  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  line  of  the  railroad,  and  to  make 
plans  and  designs  and  to  perform  other  works  which  may  be  proper  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  purpose. 

The  right  to  examine  public  records  is  so  universally  considered  in 
the  United  States  a  public  right  possessed  by  all  in  common  that  its 
exercise  passes  without  question.  But  in  Cuba  an  obstacle  is  encoun- 
tered; many  records  of  a  kind  considered  ^'public"  in  the  United 
States,  made  under  Spanish  authority  in  the  island,  are,  or  at  least 
were,  private  property.  If  the  provision  "To  make  freely"  in  the 
first  line  of  the  above-quoted  paragraph  is  intended  to  enable  the  com- 
pany to  examine  these  records  without  paying  the  owner  for  the 
privilege,  it  amounts  to  a  confiscation  of  what  has  been  and  still  is  con- 
sidered, locally,  private  property.  Doubtless  many  of  these  records, 
perhaps  all  of  them,  should  belong  to  the  public,  and  the  private  titles 
now  asserted  thereto,  abrogated.  Ample  justification  and  authority 
probably  exists  for  such  action;  but"  the  experience  of  this  department 
in  depriving  former  Spanish  officeholders  of  the  right  to  administer 
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their  offices  admonishes  us  that  such  course  would  not  be  acquiesced 
in  without  protest. 

If  the  object  of  said  provision  is  to  secure  access  to  said  recor4s  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  necessary  information,  that  object  may  be 
attained  without  raising  the  question  above  suggested  by  amending 
the  provision  so  as  to  read,  "  To  make  freely  *  *  *  upon  tender 
of  the  legal  fees  therefor."    *    *     * 

The  provision  allowing  the  company  "  to  enter  on  any  lands  and 
waters  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  line  of  the  railroad,  and  to 
make  plans  and  designs  and  to  perform  other  works  which  may  be 
proper  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose,"  is  understood  to  relate 
to  preliminary  surveys  and  examinations  necessary  to  determine  the 
definite  location.  In  the  United  States  this  right  is  secured  to  railroad 
companies  either  by  statute,  by  common  consent,  or  by  the  authority 
given  by  statute  to  licensed  surveyors. 

Such  corporation  is  authorized  to  enter  upon  any  land  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing and  surveying  its  raihx)ad  line.  ^  *  *  (Ch.  16,  sec.  81,  Title,  Railroads,  Comp. 
Stats,  of  Nebr. ) 

In  Cuba,  under  Spanish  dominion,  such  authority  must  be  secured  by 
the  action  of  various  officials,  boards,  and  tribunals,  and  the  necessity 
of  securing  this  special  action  constituted  one  of  the  many  impedi- 
ments to  promoting  public  improvements  by  private  enterprise. 

The  provision  "and  to  perform  other  works  which  may  be  proper 
for  the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose,"  if  appearing  in  a  statute  of 
one  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  would  be  liable  to  be  construed  as  giv- 
ing a  broader  authority  than  is  required  for  preliminary  purposes;  in 
fact,  as  dispensing  with  the  necessity  for  condemnation  proceedings  and 
relegating  the  proprietor  to  his  remedy  at  law  for  a  quxmt/mn  meruit 

I  think  this  provision  should  be  omitted,  and  that  the  remaining 
provisions  of  the  paragraph  are  sufficient  for  the  legitimate  purposes 
of  the  company. 

Paragraph  3,  section  IV,  provides  as  follows: 

3.  To  acquire  by  expropriation  such  real  estate  and  other  property  as  may  be  necee- 
sary  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  its  railway,  but  property  so 
acquired  shall  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

In  the  United  States  the  authority  of  railroad  companies  to  expro- 
priate property  is  confined  to  real  estate.  The  provisions  of  the  para- 
graph quoted  give  authority  to  expropriate  the  horses  and  mules, 
building  materials,  etc.,  used  in  constructing  the  roads,  and  forever 
afterwards  authorizes  the  supply  department  of  the  roads  to  expro- 
priate coal,  iron,  oil,  and  anything  else  needed  to  maintain  and  operate 
the  line.     Abuse  of  said  power  would  be  inevitable. 

Paragraph  6,  Section  IV,  is  as  follows: 

To  construct,  acquire,  and  operate  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  along  the  lines  of 
its  railroad. 
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In  the  United  States  the  railroad  companies  do  not  construct,  acquire, 
and  operate  telephone  lines,  certainlj'^  not  oflF  of  their  right  of  way.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  recite  the  arguments  pro  and  con  on  the  proposition 
involved.  If  the  right  is  given  them  in  Cuba,  its  exercise  should  be 
confined  to  the  right  of  way  of  the  road. 
Paragraph  7,  Section  IV,  is  as  follows: 
To  conduct  water,  and  to  build  roads  to  and  from  the  railroads. 

I  am  unable  to  report  that  any  of  the  general  statutes  of  any  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  intended  to  authorize  railroad  companies  to  con- 
struct and  operate  railroads  confer  authority  on  said  companies ''to 
conduct  water  and  to  build  roads  to  and  from  the  railroads."  There 
may  be  special  statutes  conferring  such  powers  on  individual  compa- 
nies, but  such  powers  are  not  general.  There  may  be  reasons  why 
these  powers  are  essential  to  railroads  in  Cuba,  but,  if  so,  they  are 
unknown  to  the  writer.  As  set  forth  in  said  paragraph,  the  authority 
enables  the  company  to  construct  waterworks  and  wagon  roads,  which 
being  included  in  the  law  of  railroads,  would  be  considered  as  a  part 
of  said  railway  system,  and  enable  the  company  to  impose  charges;  that 
is,  operate  the  waterworks  for  pay  and  charge  tolls  on  the  roads. 

By  thus  including  telephone  lines,  waterworks,  and  toll  roads  in 
the  railroad  system,  and  authorizing  a  railroad  company  to  *' expro- 
priate real  estate  and  other  property,"  a  railroad  company  in  Cuba 
would  be  able  to  acquire  the  f  I'anchise  and  property  of  existing  or 
future  companies  owning  telephone  lines,  waterworks,  or  toll  roads 
by  condemnation  proceedings.  The  existence  of  such  authority  would 
be  a  constant  menace. 

I  suggest  the  amendment  of  Section  IV  so  as  to  make  a  new  para- 
graph of  the  concluding  sentence  of  paragraph  9  and  the  insertion  of 
the  italicized  words,  making  it  read  as  follows: 

10.  In  all  cases  arising  from  the  provisions  of  this  section  {IV)  the  company  shall 
indemnify  the  owners  or  parties  in  interest  for  (1)  the  value  of  the  property  acquired 
by  expropriation  and  (2)  for  the  damages  that  may  be  sustained. 

The  provisions  of  the  proposed  order  regarding  the  expropriation 
of  private  property  are  not  incompatible  with  the  ideas  and  practices 
prevailing  in  a  majority  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  but  said  pro- 
visions constitute  a  departure  from  established  principles  of  Spanish 
law. 

The  Spanish  law  of  January  10,  1879,  providing  forcible  expro- 
priation for  a  work  of  public  utility,  contains  the  following: 

m 

Abt.  3.  The  expropriation  referred  to  in  article  1  can  not  take  place  without  the 
following  requisites  being  first  complied  with: 

First.  A  declaration  of  public  utility. 

Second.  A  declaration  to  the  effect  that  all  or  a  part  of  the  real  property  which  it 
18  desired  to  expropriate  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  execution  thereof. 

Third.  An  appraisal  of  what  is  to  be  sold  or  assigned. 

Fourth.  Payment  of  the  price  which  represents  the  indemnity  for  what  is  forcibly 
alienated  or  ceded. 
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The  declaring  a  work  to  be  one  of  public  utility  was  iicoomplished 
(in  genenil)  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  (art  10,  law  of  1879).  As 
to  railroads  in  Cuba,  such  declaration  was  accomplished  by  the  legis- 
latiye  act  of  the  Cortes  adopting  a  general  system  of  railroads  for  the 
island  and  declaring  the .  component  parts  thereof  to  be  works  of 
public  utility  (law  of  Noyember  23,  1877).  Such  roads  as  were  not 
included  in  said  system  were  declared  works  of  public  utility  by  the 
law  which  authorized  the  concession  under  which  they  exercised  the 
right  of  expropriation. 

The  proposed  order  dispenses  with  this  declaration  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  and  confers 
said  right  upon  any  duly  incorporated  and  registered  railroad  company 
(par.  3,  Sec.  IV),  limiting  its  exercise  to  the  property  necessary  for  the 
construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  the  road.     (Sec.  XXIII.) 

The  only  restriction  on  the  right  of  a  registered  company  to  build  a 
road  is  that  contained  in  Section  XXI,  which  is  as  follows: 

XXI.  The  secretary  of  public  works  may  reject  any  plan  which  he  may  consider 
prejudicial  to  the  public  convenience  or  on  the  ground  that  the  proposed  line,  when 
for  public  service,  is  not  of  public  utility.  Against  such  decision  an  appeal  may  be 
taken  as  provided  in  Article  X. 

Under  Spanish  law  a  railroad  company  was  not  permitted  to  decide 
for  itself  what  and  how  much  real  property  was  necessary  for  its  legiti- 
mate pu  Imposes  and  to  expropriate  such  or  as  much  real  property  as 
it  desired.  Hence  the  proyisions  of  the  second  subdiyision  of  said 
article  3,  requiring  as  a  condition  precedent  to  expropriation — 

a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  all  or  a  part  of  the  real  property  which  it  was  desired 
to  expropriate  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  execution  thereof.  (Law  of  Jan- 
uary 10, 1879. ) 

Authority  for  the  determination  of  the  questions  inyolyed  and  to 
make  the  declaration  was  conferred  upon  the  administration  by  the 
following  proyision  of  law: 

Art.  14.  When  a  work  has  been  declared  of  public  utility,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
administration  to  decide  whether,  for  the  execution  of  said  work,  all  or  part  of  the 
real  property  is  necessary.     (Law  of  January  10, 1879. ) 

In  the  United  States,  when  authority  to  take  property  for  public 
use  has  been  duly  conferred,  it  rests  with  the  grantee  to  determine 
whether  it  shall  be  exercised,  and  when  and  to  what  extent  it  shall  be 
exercised,  proyided,  of  course,  that  the  power  is  not  exceeded  or 
abused.  With  us  these  questions  are  political  in  their  nature  and  not 
judicial.  The  courts  can  not  inquire  into  the  motiyes  which  actuate 
the  authorities  or  into  the  propriety  of  making  the  particular  improye- 
ments.  The  same  rule  applies  to  indiyiduals  and  corporations  yested 
with  the  power  of  eminent  domain  and  acting  from  considerations  of 
priyate  emolument.     (Dunham  v,  Hyde  Park,  75  HI.,  371;  Grates  i?. 
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Boston,  etc.,  R.  R.  Co.,  53 Conn.,  333;  O'Hare  v.  Chi.,  etc.,  R.  R.  Co., 
139  111.,  151;  St.  Paul  v.  Nickl,  42  Minn.,  262;  In  re  Elevated  R.  R. 
Co.,  113  N.  Y.,  275;  Penn.  R:  R.  Co.  v.  Diekman,  128  Pa.  St.,  509; 
Colorado  R.  R.  Co.  v.  U.  P.  R.  R.  Co.,  41  Fed.  Rep.,  293;  Douglass  v. 
Byrnes,  59  Fed.  Rep.,  29.) 

The  proposed  order  limits  the  amount  of  land  which  may  be  expro- 
priated as  follows: 

XXII.  The  land  reqaired  for  a  railway  shall  be  conBidered  to  be  a  strip  of  20 
meters  width,  except  in  places  where  greater  width  shall  be  required  for  buildings, 
embankments,  or  cuttings;  and  such  additional  lands  as  may  be  required  for  burrow 
pits  and  quarries,  for  the  diversion  of  streams  and  roads,  the  draining  of  marshy 
lands,  for  dikes  and  other  works  to  protect  the  track  from  floods  and  freshets,  as  well 
as  for  yards,  shops,  wharves,  platforms,  storehouses,  turnouts,  switches,  or  for  any 
oth^  proper  and  useful  purpose  of  a  railway. 

The  proposed  order  provides  that  a  railroad  company  may  enter 
upon  real  property,  dispossess  the  proprietor,  and  devote  the  property 
to  the  use  of  the  road  prio?'  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  amount  of 
indemnity  and  the  payment  thereof.  This  is  not  permitted  by  the 
laws  of  Spain. 

Railroad  companies  about  to  construct  a  line  of  road  frequently 
desire  to  enter  upon  the  construction  without  awaiting  the  final  out- 
come of  the  condemnation  proceedings.  A  means  for  so  doing  is  com- 
monly provided  by  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  proposed  order 
makas  provision  therefor  in  sections  31,  32,  33.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  the  authority  gmnted  by  these  sections  is  too  broad.  The 
sections  are  set  out  in  full,  and  attention  directed  to  the  words 
in  italics: 

XXXI.  At  any  time,  before  or  after  instituting  proceedings  for  expropriation,  or 
while  an  appeal  is  pending,  the  company  may  apply  to  the  judge  of  first  instance 
of  the  district  in  which  the  property  sought  to  be  acquired  is  situate<l,  praying  that 
poesession  thereof  be  given  to  it,  which  the  judge  shall  grant,  as  a  mailer  of  course^ 
if  the  case  be  one  included  in  the  provisions  of  this  order,  provided  the  company  shall 
give  security,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge,  to  answer  to  the  awards  which  the  com- 
pany may  have  to  pay.  Possession  so  given  shall  be  definite  and  irretjocabley  and  the 
company  may  forthwith  proceed  with  its  works.  And  in  case  the  company  shall  not 
have  given  such  security  before  instituting  proceedings  for  the  apjmnlment  of  a  commis- 
sioner, any  party  interested  in  ttie  property  sought  to  be  acquired  may  petition  thai  such 
security  shall  be  deposited  by  the  company.  In  like  manner  possession  shall  l)e  given 
to  the  company  whenever  it  shall  pay  or  deposit  the  amounts  of  the  awards  fixed, 
respectively,  by  the  judge  or  by  the  audiencia. 

XXXII.  The  judge  shall  refuse  to  appoint  a  commissioner  or  give  possession  of 
property  in  any  case  not  included  within  and  authorized  by  the  provisions  of  this 
order.  Against  such  refusal  the  company  may  appeal,  in  the  form  and  manner  pro- 
vided in  article  XXIX.    The  company  may  petition,  notwithstanding  such  refusal, 

,  that  provisional  possession  be  given  to  it,  and  the  judge  shall  grant  such  petition  upon  the 
deposit  by  the  company  of  fuch  security  as  he  may  deem  sufi[icient.    Such  posses- 

.  sion  shall  be  given  forthwith,  and  the  company  may  proceed  with  such  works  as  it 
may  deem  proper  in  the  premises,  without  prejudice  to  the  final  decision  of  the 
audiencia. 
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XXXIII.  When  an  award  has  been  made,  thoagh  the  party  in  whose  &vor  it  is 
made  be  not  named,  or  when  definite  possession  has  been  given,  before^  during,  or 
after  a  proceeding  for  expropriation,  such  possession  shall  not  be  annulled  for  any  reason 
nor  at  any  time.  The  decree  of  definite  possession  shall  be  sufficient  title  for  inscription 
of  the  property  or  interest  aoqoired,  in  the  name  of  the  company,  in  the  proper 
registry  of  property. 

The  question  arises:  Is  it  advisable  to  confer  upon  railroad  com- 
panies in  Cuba  the  right  to  secure  possession  of  private  property  and 
devote  the  same  to  the  uses  of  the  railroad  prior  to  an  assessment, 
award,  and  deposit  of  damages  and  judicial  decree  of  expropriation, 
which  said  possession  is  to  be  irrevocable  and  sufficient  in  itself  to 
constitute  title? 

In  this  connection  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  the 
following  extracts  from  the  several  constitutions  adopted  by  Spain 
during  the  past  centurj^: 

Constitution  of  June  18,  1837: 

Art.  10.  The  penalty  of  confiscation  of  property  shall  never  be  imposed  and  no 
Spaniard  shall  be  deprived  of  his  property  except  for  a  duly  proved  cause  of  public 
benefit,  after  the  proper  indemnity. 

Constitution  of  Maj'^  23,  1845: 

Art.  10.  The  penalty  of  confiscation  of  property  shall  never  be  imposed  and  no 
Spaniard  shall  be  deprived  of  his  property  except  for  a  proved  cause  of  public  bene- 
fit, after  the  proper  indemnity. 

Constitution  of  June  1,  1869: 

Art.  13.  No  one  can  be  deprived,  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  of  his  property 
and  rights,  nor  be  disturbed  in  the  possession  thereof  except  by  virtue  of  a  judicial  decree. 

Public  officials  who,  under  any  pretext  whatsoever,  should  violate  this  provision, 
shall  be  personally  liable  for  the  injury  caused. 

Cases  of  fire  or  fiood  or  other  similar  urgent  cases  are  excepted  in  which  by  the 
occupation  a  danger  to  the  owner  or  possessor  may  be  avoided,  or  the  evil  which 
may  be  feared  or  which  may  have  occurred  may  be  avoided  or  lessened. 

Constitution  of  June  30,  1876: 

Art.  10.  The  penalty  of  confiscation  of  property  shall  never  be  imposed,  and  no 
one  shall  be  deprived  of  his  property  except  by  a  competent  authority  and  for  a 
proved  cause  of  public  benefit,  always  after  the  proper  indemnity. 

Should  this  requisite  not  have  been  complied  tinth,  the  judges  shall  protect,  and,  in  a  proper 
case,  shall  restore  possession  to  the  person  dispossessed. 

The  exercise  of  this  authority  so  recognized  in  these  constitutions 
was  regulated  by  law.     The  law  of  July  17, 1836,  provided  as  follows: 

Art.  1.  The  right  of  ownership  being  inviolate,  no  private  individual,  corporation, 
or  establishment  of  any  kind  whatsoever  can  be  forced  to  cede  or  assign  what  may 
belong  to  it  for  works  of  public  interest  without  the  following  requisites  first  being 
complied  with:  First.  A  formal  declaration  that  the  work  planned  is  of  public  bene- 
fit and  the  proper  permission  to  carry  it  out.  Second.  A  declaration  that  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  all  or  a  part  of  an  estate  be  ceded  or  alienated  for  the  execution  of  the 
work  of  public  utility.  Third.  An  appraisal  of  what  is  to  be  ceded  or  alienated. 
Fourth.  The  payment  of  the  price  of  the  indemnity. 
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Art.  8.  The  entire  appraised  value  shall  be  paid  the  person  interested  before  his 
dispossession,  or  shall  be  deposited  if  there  should  be  a  claim  of  a  third  person  by 
reason  of  an  emphyteusis,  easement,  mortgage,  lease,  or  any  other  charge  on  the 
property,  the  declaration  of  the  respective  rights  being  left  to  the  ordinary  courts. 
In  addition,  the  person  interested  shall  be  paid  3  per  cent  of  the  entire  appraised 
price. 

This  law  was  superaeded  by  the  law  of  January  10,  1879,  wherein 
it  was  provided: 

Art.  3.  The  condemnation  referred  to  in  article  1  can  not  take  place  until  the 

requisites  following  have  been  complied  with: 

******* 

Fourth.  The  payment  of  the  price  which  represents  the  indemnity  for  what  is 
forcibly  alienated  or  ceded. 

Art.  4.  Any  person  deprived  of  his  property  without  the  requisites  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  article  being  complied  with  may  institute  summary  proceedings  to 
retain  or  recover  possession  in  order  that  the  judge  may  protect,  and,  in  a  proper 
case,  restore  possession  to  the  person  improperly  expropriated. 

The  civil  code  in  force  in  Cuba  under  Spanish  sovereignty  provided 
as  follows: 

Arf.  349.  No  one  shall  be  deprived  of  his  property  except  by  competent  authority 
and  with  sufficient  cause  of  public  utility,  always  afler  proper  indemnity.  If  this 
requisite  has  not  been  fulfilled,  the  judges  shall  protect,  and,  in  a  proper  case,  replace 
the  condemned  party  in  possession. 

I  find,  however,  that  the  law  of  January  10,  1879,  contains  the 
following: 

Art.  29.  The  administration,  or  its  legal  representative,  may,  if  advisable,  occupy 
at  any  time  real  property  that  may  have  been  the  subject  of  an  appraisal,  on  the 
deposit  of  an  amount  equal  to  that  fixed  in  the  statement  of  the  expert  of  the  owner, 
for  which  purpose  the  governor  of  the  province  shall  issue  the  proper  orders. 

The  owner  has  the  right  to  receive  4  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  amount  stated  for 
the  period  of  time  that  elapses  until  he  receives  the  amount  of  the  expropriation 
definitely  determined. 

The  proposed  order  increases  the  authority  of  the  companies  and 
enables  a  railroad  company  to  dispossess  the  owner  prior  to  the  deposit 
of  the  amount  of  the  ascertained  indemnity. 

The  rule  on  this  subject  is  not  uniform  in  the  United  States.  The 
constitutions  of  many  of  the  States  provide  either  that  compensation 
shall  be  first  made  in  all  cases  or  that  it  shall  be  first  made  when  the 
taking  is  by  individuals  or  corporations  or  for  specified  pui-poses.  In 
some  instances  the  constitutions  provide  that  compensation  shall  be 
first  made  or  deposited,  or  secured  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  law.  In  all  of  the  States  the  constitution,  as  now  interpreted, 
requires  that  compensation  must  be  made,  and  in  most  of  them  is  silent 
as  to  when  compensation  shall  be  made. 

The  decisions  of  the  courts  are  no  more  uniform  than  the  provisions 
of  the  constitutions  of  the  several  States.  At  first  it  was  held  that  the 
taking  contemplated  by  the  constitution  was  not  accomplished  until 
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the  title  passed,  and  therefore  occupancy  did  not  create  the  right  to 
compensation.  Subsequently  this  theory  was  abandoned,  and  the 
doctrine  established  that  when  a  person  is  ousted  from  possession 
under  a  claim  of  right  his  property  is  taken  from  him. 

In  most  of  our  States  it  is  held  that  the  making  of  compensation 
need  not  precede  an  entry  upon  the  property,  provided  some  definite 
provision  is  made  whereby  the  owner  will  certainly  obtain  compensa- 
tion without  resorting  to  the  ordinary  means  of  collection. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  hold  such  course  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirement  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  Cherokee 
Nation  v,  Kansas  Railway  Company  (136  U.  S.,  659),  the  cou^-t  say: 

The  Constitution  declares  thal^ private  property  shall  not  be  taken  ''for  public  use 
without  just  compensation."  It  does  not  provide  or  require  that  compensation  shall 
be  actually  paid  in  advance  of  the  occupancy  of  the  land  to  be  taken.  But  the  owner 
is  entitled  to  reasonable,  certain,  and  adequate  provision  for  obtaining  compensation 
before  his  occupancy  is  disturbed.  Whether  a  particular  provision  be  sufficient  to 
secure  the  compensation  to  which,  under  the  Ck)nstitution,  he  is  entitled  is  some- 
times a  question  of  difficulty. 

In  those  States  where  the  constitution  contains  no  specific  provision 
as  to  the  time  or  manner  of  compensation,  the  cases  may  be  divided 
into  two  principal  classes:  First,  those  holding  that  the  compensation 
must  be  paid  before  entry;  second,  those  which  hold  that  it  may  be 
ascertained  and  paid  after  entry.  The  cases  in  the  second  class  are  to 
be  again  divided  into  two  subordinate  classes;  first,  those  which  hold 
that  no  security  is  necessary;  second,  those  that  hold  some  security  is 
necessary.  The  first  of  these  is  to  be  again  divided  into  those  which 
make  a  distinction  in  respect  of  public  corporations  and  those  which 
do  not.  The  great  diversity  and  confusion  in  the  decisions  show  the 
lack  of  any  guide  when  it  is  once  held  that  compensation  need  not  first 
be  made. 

The  proposed  order  provides  a  summary  means  of  securing  an 
appraisal  and  award,  and  limits  to  a  few  days  the  time  in  which  the 
courts  must  act  thereon.  It  appears  to  the  writer  that  this  is  sufficient 
for  the  actual  necessities  of  the  railroad  companies.  Extraordinary 
occasions  may  arise  where  that  procedure  is  inadequate  to  prevent 
annoying  delay;  but  it  is  dangerous  for  the  lawmaking  power  to  pro- 
vide for  exceptional  cases  by  a  grant  of  power  which  may  be  abused 
in  ordinary  cases;  or  to  violate  a  fundamental  principle  in  order  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  individual  annoyance  arising  from  delay  in 
court  proceedings. 

The  proposed  order  provides  that  the  railroad  company  may  expro- 
priate streets,  parks,  and  other  property  belonging  to  cities,  towns, 
and  other  municipal  subdivisions  of  the  island  by  the  proceeding  fol- 
lowed in  expropriating  private  propert3\     (Sec.  XXVII.) 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  general  grant  of  power  set 
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forth  in  said  proposed  order  does  not  authorize  railroad  companies  to 
occupy  streets,  parks,  etc.,  belonging  to  municipalities,  nor  does  it 
authorize  the  municipal  authorities  to  deal  with  the  companies  in  regard 
thereto.  Such  authority  as  the  company  or  municipal  authorities 
would  have  must  be  derived  by  inference  from  the  provision  made  for 
fixing  the  amount  of  damages.  In  the  absence  of  a  specific  grant  a 
question  might  arise  as  to  the  authority  to  occupy  or  to  divest  title 
of  property  belonging  to  a  municipality,  even  when  a  procedure  is  pro- 
vided.    (Penn.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Phil.  Belt,  etc.,  Co.,  10  Pa.  Co.  Ct.,  625.) 

In  the  United  States,  before  a  railroad  can  lawfully  occupy  a  street, 
it  must  have  authority  to  do  so  from  the  legislature  or  from  a  munici- 
pality having  power  to  grant  it.  A  railroad  can  not  occupy  a  street 
under  its  general  authority  to  make  a  location;  such  right  must  be 
expressly  granted  or  necessarily  implied.  Municipalities  can  not 
grant  the  use  of  streets  for  railroad  purposes  without  legislative 
authority,  and  the  prevailing  doctrine  is  that  such  authority  is  not 
derived  from  the  general  power  to  control  and  regulate  the  streets. 
(55  Ala.,  413;  9  Bush  (Ky.),  127;  80  Ga.,  793;  56  N.  J.  Eq.,  259.) 

The  proposed  order  also  provides  that  railroad  companies  may  insti- 
tute condemnation  proceedings  against  the  public  property,  title  to 
which  is  now  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  people  of 
Cuba. 

I  understand  the  position  taken  by  the  War  Department  on  the  ques- 
tions involved  to  be  as  follows: 

1.  The  President,  as  a  civil  oflScer,  can  not  dispose  of  or  pass  title  to 
property  the  proprietary  title  to  which  is  held  by  the  United  States, 
either  for  the  people  of  this  Union  or  in  trust  for  another,  unless  he  is 
authorized  so  to  do  by  act  of  Congress. 

2.  The  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of 
the  United  States,  and  therefore  the  head  of  the  military  government 
of  civil  affairs  in  Cuba,  may  dispose  of  and  pass  title  to  public  prop- 
erty in  Cuba  if  he  considers  such  action  necessaiy  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  instructions  given  him  by  Con- 
gress in  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  adopted  April  20,  1898  (30 
U.  S.  Stats.,  p.  738),  being  authorized  to  exercise  the  powers  of  a  bel- 
ligerent commander  until  said  orders,  to  accomplish  which  the  war 
powers  of  the  nation  were  called  into  action,  have  been  carried  out. 

3.  That  said  authority  to  dispose  of  public  property  or  pass  title 
thereto  will  not  be  exercised  as  to  public  property  in  Cuba. 

4-  That  when  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba,  or  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  public  service  require  the  use  and  occupation  of  public  prop- 
erty by  private  concerns  or  quasi-public  improvements,  such  use  and 
occupation  may  be  authorized  by  revocable  license,  terminable  at  the 
discretion  of  the  public  authorities. 

6-  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  grant  revocable  licenses 
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is  derived  from  the  laws  of  war  and  the  acts  of  Congress.  (See  Supp. 
to  U.  S.  Rev.  Stats.,  vol.  2,  chap.  316,  p.  56;  Act  App.  July  28, 1892, 
27  U.  S.  Stats,  at  L.,  p.  321,  chap.  316.)  The  authority  thus  given 
the  Secretary  of  War  may  be  exercised  as  to  property  of  the  United 
States  wherever  situate,  without  regard  to  the  territorial  boundaries 
of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  established  practice  of  the  War  Department,  a  railroad 
company  in  Cuba  desiring  to  occupy  roads,  beds  of  rivers,  land,  or 
other  property  which  at  the  time  Spanish  sovereignty  was  withdrawn 
from  Cuba  belonged  to  the  Spanish  Crown,  can  secure  only  such 
temporary  right  so  to  do  as  is  derived  from  a  revocable  license. 

The  proposed  order  prescribed  the  rule  for  fixing  the  amount  of 
indemnity  for  the  expropriation  as  follows: 

XXVIII.  The  commissioner,  in  reporting  on  compensation  due  for  valaes  taken  or 
damages  sustained,  shall  take  into  consideration  the  increase  of  value  acquired  by 
lands  through  which  the  railroad  is  to  be  built  and  shall  deduct  the  same  in  estimat- 
ing the  loss  or  damage  caused  hy  the  company's  taking  possession  thereof  or  of  any 
right,  interest,  or  use  therein  by  expropriation. 

This  rule  is  the  same  as  the  rule  prescribed  by  the  Spanish  law-  of 
January  10,  1879,  as  follows: 

Abt.  28.  In  the  same  (the  appraisements)  the  bases  for  the  appraisement  must  be 
stated  in  detail,  whether  relating  to  the  character  of  the  property  or  to  the  price 
affixed  thereto.  The  experts  shall  take  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances 
which  may  tend  to  increase  or  diminish  their  value  with  regard  to  other  similar 
property  which  may  have  been  the  subject  of  recent  appraisals  situated  in  the  same 
municipal  district,  and  to  the  value  of  the  part  of  the  property  occupied  shall  be 
added  the  amounts  representing  the  losses  and  damages  which  may  be  caused  them 
by  the  work  on  account  of  which  the  condemnation  was  effected;  in  compensation 
of  said  losses  and  damages  or  part  thereof  the  benefit  derived  by  the  remainder  ol 
the  property  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration. 

In  the  States  of  the  Union  the  rule  appears  to  be  that,  in  the  absence 
of  a  constitutional  provision  prohibiting  it,  the  legislature  may  pro- 
vide that  benefits  may  be  set  off  against  damages,  although  this  is 
denied  by  the  Mississippi  court.     (34  Miss.,  227,  241.) 

The  State  constitutions  adopted  in  recent  years  usually  prohibit  such 
set-off,  and  the  present  tendency  in  the  United  States  is  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  attention  of  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  such 
set-off  by  a  railroad  company  is  prohibited  by  the  constitution  in 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Iowa,  £[ansas,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
South  Carolina,  and  Washington. 

The  exclusion  of  benefits  is  required  by  statute  in  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois, and  by  judicial  decision  in  Mississippi. 

In  the  United  States  where  benefits  mav  be  set  off  there  is  a  diver- 
sity  of  decision,  which  may  be  classified  as  follows:    • 

1.  Special  benefits  only  may  be  set  off  against  damages  to  the  remain- 
der^ but  not  against  the  part  taken.  Rule  in  Maryland,  Nebraska, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 
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2.  Gefieral  an  well  as  special  benefits  may  be  set  off  against  damages 
to  the  remainder,  but  not  against  the  value  of  the  part  taken.  Rule  in 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 

3.  Special  benefits  only  may  be  set  off  against  both  damages  to 
remainder  and  value  of  part  taken.  Rule  in  Connecticut,  Maine,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vermont. 

4.  General  as  well  as  special  benefits  may  be  set  off  against  both 
damages  to  remainder  and  value  of  part  taken.  Rule  in  Delaware  and 
New  York. 

In  many  States  a  distinction  is  made  between  a  taking  by  municipal 
corporations  for  streets,  roads,  etc.,  for  the  free  use  of  the  general 
public,  and  a  taking  by  a  railroad  company  for  the  financial  benefit  of 
the  promoters. 

The  objections  to  allowing  such  set-off  are  as  follows: 

1.  Enforced  compensation  for  deprivation  of  property  and  rights  to 
which  the  possessor  does  not  consent  can  be  made  only  with  money; 
it  can  not  be  made  with  other  land  or  increase  of  value  to  land. 

To  illustrate:  Natural  justice  revolts  at  the  idea  that  a  man  who 
with  time  and  money  has  secured  a  fine  park,  hoping  to  enjoy  it  in 
privacy  and  quiet,  should  have  his  efforts  brought  to  naught  by  a 
railroad  running  through  it,  and,  when  he  seeks  compensation,  to  be 
told  that  nothing  is  due  him,  for  the  advent  of  the  road  affords  him  an 
opportunity  of  running  a  beer  garden. 

2.  These  benefits  are  always  prospective  and  therefore  problem- 
atical and  speculative,  while  the  taking  and  damage  is  definite  and  cer- 
tain. It  would  therefore  be  a  payment  for  present  loss  by  a  prospect 
of  future  advantages  which  might  never  be  realized. 

3.  An  individual  whose  property  is  increased  in  value  by  a  public 
improvement  compensates  the  public  therefor  by  the  increase  in  his 
taxes. 

4.  To  offset  general  benefits  against  the  claims  of  the  property 
owner  is  to  require  him  to  pay  for  what  the  general  public  secures 
for  nothing. 

The  provisions  of  the  proposed  order  regarding  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings skillfully  adapt  the  instrumentalities  of  Spanish  court  pro- 
cedure to  the  methods  prevailing  in  the  United  States.  Under  Spanish 
law  no  person  could  be  divested  of  title  to  property  by  having  the  title 
transferred  to  another,  ^'  except  by  virtue  of  2^,  judicial  decree,'*^  (Art. 
13,  Const,  of  1869.) 

The  Spanish  constitution  of  1876  provided  that  ^^  no  one  shall  be 
dimmed  of  his  property  except  by  a  competent  authority,"  but  my 
investigation  leads  me  to  believe  that  where  the  deprivation  extended 
to  a  divestment  of  title  in  one  and  the  transfer  thereof  to  another 
there  continued  the  necessity  for  a  judicial  decree. 
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Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  under  the  proposed  order  the 
value  of  the  property  taken  or  injured  is  fixed  by  one  man,  appointed 
a  commissioner  for  that  purpose.  In  the  United  States  it  is  usual  to 
have  the  appraisement  made  by  more  than  one. 

The  proposed  order  provides  that  such  commissioner  is  to  be 
appointed  by  the  judge  of  the  court  of  first  instance,  and  any  party  in 
interest  may  appeal  to  the  audiencia,  which  tribunal  may  annul  the 
appointment;  pending  action  by  the  audiencia  the  commissioner  con- 
tinues to  act,  and  his  action  is  binding.  If  the  audiencia  annul  the 
appointment,  the  judge  of  first  instance  appoints  another  conmiissioner, 
from  which  action  an  appeal  can  not  be  taken.  (Sections  XXIV  and 
XXV.) 

The  commissioner,  being  appointed,  shall  call  together  the  parties 
claiming  an  interest  in  the  property  desired.  At  the  time  and  place 
of  meeting  he  first  passes  upon  the  title  of  the  claimants,  and  only 
those  found  to  possess  a  title  or  interest  of  value  are  admitted  to  the 
meeting.  The  question  of  title  being  disposed  of,  the  matter  of  value 
is  investigated  and  testimony  is  taken  and  reduced  to  writing.  There- 
after the  commissioner  makes  his  award  and  reports  the  entire  pro- 
ceeding to  the  judge  of  the  court  of  first  instance,  who  is  required  to 
approve  or  disapprove  the  findings  within  five  days.  Thereafter  and 
within  five  days  "any  party  interested"  may  appeal  the  proceeding  to 
the  audiencia  of  the  province.     (Sec.  XXVI  et  seq.) 

I  doubt  the  advisability  of  holding  a  mass  meeting  of  the  property 
owners  and  attempting  to  deal  with  them  in  bulk.  My  experience  in 
matters  relating  to  railroad  rights  of  way  among  the  "sober  Saxons" 
of  this  country  induces  a  belief  that  such  a  meeting  is  better  calculated 
to  effect  a  fracture  of  the  peace  than  a  dispassionate  judicial  determi- 
nation. The  property  owners  should  certainly  be  given  a  hearing, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  hear  them  separately. 

The  proposed  order  provides  that  at  the  time  and  place  for  the 
meeting  of  the  persons  asserting  a  right  to  indemnity  the  commis- 
sioner who  is  to  take  the  testimony  on  which  the  award  is  based  shall 
first  enter  upon  an  investigation  of  the  titles  asserted  by  the  claimant^. 
In  that  regard  the  provisions  of  said  order  are  as  follows: 

All  such  persons  shall,  before  being  admitted  to  the  meeting,  disclose  the  nature 
of  their  interests,  and  the  commissioner  shall  summarily  and  without  appeal  pas 
upon  their  qualifications.     (See.  XXVI.) 

This  summary  and  final  disposal  of  the  question  of  title  does  not 
seem  in  keeping  with  the  established  ideas  of  justice  or  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaty  of  Paris  relating  to  personal  and  property  rights  in 
Cuba.  Adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  appeal  where  the 
rights  asserted  are  abridged  or  denied. 

My  understanding  is  that  titles  in  Cuba  are  complicated  and  that  it 
is  difficult  to  establish  them  by  what  is  ordinarily  considered  compe- 
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tent  proof.  1  further  understand  that  this  difficulty  is  increased  in 
certain  parts  of  the  island  })y  the  loss  of  the  Spanish  records.  Atten- 
tion is  also  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  proposed  order  does  not  require 
that  the  commissioner  shall  be  an  expert  in  the  matters  over  which  he 
exercises  authority  or  be  conversant  with  the  law  of  real  property. 
Under  these  conditions  it  seems  advisable  to  prescribe  some  rule  of 
evidence  for  establishing  a  title,  or  at  least />Wma  facie  title,  in  con- 
demnation proceedings,  and  also  to  require  the  appointment  of  experts 
as  commissioners. 

Under  the  Spanish  law  the  appraisal  was  conducted  substantially  as 
follows:  The  company  appointed  an  expert  who  fixed  the  value,  and 
the  company  tendered  the  amount  to  such  person  as  it  considered  to 
be  the  proper  party.  If  the  owner  was  dissatisfied  he  appointed  an 
expert  who  assessed  the  value,  and  the  owner  transmitted  his  report 
to  the  company  and  made  demand  for  the  amount  so  ascertained.  If 
an  agreement  could  not  be  reached  by  the  owner  and  the  company, 
the  experts  appointed  by  each  were  to  meet  and,  if  possible,  agree. 
Failing  in  this,  the  governor  of  the  province  requested  the  judge 
of  the  district  to  appoint  a  third  expert,  who  fixed  an  amount  and 
reported  thereon  to  the  governor,  who  decided  the  amount  to  be  paid, 
from  which  decision  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Crown.  (Sec.  Ill,  Title  II, 
Law  of  Jan.  10,  1879.) 

The  rule  of  evidence  for  establishing  title  in  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings under  Spanish  law  is  as  set  forth  in  the  following  articles 
of  the  law  of  1879: 

Art.  5.  The  appropriation  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  with  the  persons  who, 
in  accordance  with  the  registry  of  property  or  the  tax  list,  appear  as  the  owners  or 
as  having  their  possessions  recorded. 

If  on  account  of  their  age  or  for  any  other  reason  the  owner  of  a  piece  of  property 
should  he  incapacitate<l  to  enter  into  a  contract  and  should  have  no  curator  or  other 
l^erson  to  represent  him,  or  the  property  should  be  the  subject  of  litigation,  the  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  conducted  by  the  promoter  fiscal,  who  may  validly  perform  in  his 
name  all  that  is  stated  in  the  foregoing  article. 

When  the  owner  of  an  estate  is  unknown,  or,  if  known,  his  whereabouts  are 
unknown,  the  order  or  decree  relating  to  expropriation  of  the  estate  shall  be  published 
in  the  Bolelin  oficial  of  the  province  and  in  a  Ga/ieta  de  Madrid.  Should  no  statement 
be  forthcoming  within  a  period  of  fifty  days,  either  from  the  owner  in  person  or 
through  some  one  duly  empowered,  it  shall  be  presumed  that  consent  is  given  for  the 
representative  of  the  department  of  public  prosecution  to  represent  said  owner  in 
the  appropriation  proceedings. 

Art.  6.  All  those  who  can  not  alienate  the  property  which  they  administer  without 
the  permission  of  a  judicial  authority  are  authorized  to  do  so  in  the  cases  mentioned 
in  this  law  without  prejudice  to  securing  in  accordance  with  law  the  amounts  which 
they  may  receive  in  consequence  of  the  alienation  in  favor  of  the  minors  or  wards. 
In  no  case  shall  said  amounts  be  delivered  to  them,  but  they  shall  always  be  depos- 
ited and  held  at  the  disposal  of  the  proper  judicial  authority. 

Art.  7.  Transfers  of  ownership,  under  whatsoever  title,  shall  not  prevent  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  expropriation,  the  new  owner  being  considered  as  substituted  in  the 
obligations  and  rights  of  the  former  owner. 
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Art.  8.  The  rents  and  contributions  pertaining  to  the  property  to  be  expropriated 
for  works  of  public  utility  shall  be  admitted  during  the  year  following  the  date  of 
the  alienation  as  an  evidence  of  the  legal  capacity  of  the  person  condemned  to  exer- 
cise the  rights  which  may  pertain  to  him. 

The  general  features  of  these  provisions  of  the  Spanish  law  should 
be  incorporated  in  the  proposed  order.  If  a  satisfactory  rule  can  not 
be  provided,  provision  should  be  made  for  appealing  disputed  questions 
of  title  to  the  courts. 

In  addition,  I  suggest  that  said  commission — 

1.  Be  increased  numerically. 

2.  Be  required  to  take  an  oath  and  act  thereunder. 

3.  Be  required  to  personally  inspect  the  premises  to  be  affected  by 
its  action. 

4.  That  the  railroad  company  be  required  to  furnish  the  conmiission 
a  general  plan  of  the  line  with  longitudinal  profile  and  cross-section 
drawings  of  the  proposed  construction  of  the  road  on  the  premises 
sought  to  be  condemned. 

These  drawings  are  necessary  to  advise  the  conunission  as  to  the 
contemplated  construction  and  enable  it  to  determine  the  character  and 
extent  of  damage  to  the  property  not  taken. 

Section  X  of  the  proposed  order  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  X.  Maximum  tarifb  for  the  transportation  of  passengers,  baggage,  and  freight 
shalfbe  submitted  in  advance  to  the  secretary  of  public  works  for  his  approval;  and 
he  may  afterwards  reduce  such  rates  once  in  every  period  of  five  years.  Against  such 
decisions  and  reductions  by  the  said  secretary  any  railroad  company  may  appeal  at 
any  time  to  the  supreme  court  of  Cuba  which,  sitting  as  a  court  of  adrninistration, 
shall  decide  the  question  summarily,  after  calling  for  such  reports  as  it  may  deem 
necessary. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  herein  the  question  of  regulation  of  rail- 
road rates  b\^  the  government.  It  is  sufficient  to  direct  attention  to  the 
fact  that  upon  the  maximum  rates  being  once  established  the  authority 
of  the  government  to  reduce  them  can  not  be  exercised  for  five  years. 
The  justification  or  necessity  for  reduction  of  railroad  rates  depends 
upon  conditions  which  change  continually  and  not  at  stated  intervals. 
The  commerce  of  Cuba  is  unsettled  and  undeveloped.  ClassificatioD 
of  freight  at  this  time  would  be  largely  guesswork.  If  the  govern- 
ment is  to  exercise  this  power,  it  should  be  free  to  exercise  it  as  neces- 
sity requires  and  prudence  dictates.  If  the  government  is  to  regulate 
the  tariffs,  it  should  also  regulate  the  classifications,  otherwise  the 
authority  to  regulate  is  a  "barren  scepter." 

The  provision  of  said  section  regarding  appeal  to  the  supreme  court 
should  be  modified  by  inserting  the  words  "and  evidence"  after  the 
word  "reports." 

For  your  further  information  I  transmit  herewith  a  translation  of 
the  Spanish  "law  of  January  10,  1879,  relating  to  forcible  alienation 
for  a  cause  of  public  utility."    This  law  had  not  been  translated  when 
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your  request  for  this  report  was  received,  and  the  necessity  of  await- 
ing its  translation  has  occasioned  a  slight  delay  in  complying  with 
your  request. 


The  necessity  for  increased  transportation  facilities  in  Cuba,  and  the 
continued  demand  of  the  inhabitants  therefor,  induced  the  military 
governipent  to  attempt  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  railroads  in 
the  island.  A  general  order  was  drafted  and  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  The  foregoing  report  was  made  on  said  order;  the 
report  was  communicated  to  the  military  governor,  and  the  proposed 
order  modified  so  as  to  meet  the  objections  and  suggestions  set  forth 
in  said  report.  (See  Order  No.  34,  Headquarters  Department  of  Cuba, 
dated  February  2,  1902.) 


nr  THE  ICATTEE  OF  AS  nraUIEY  FEOM  THE  STATE  SEPAST- 
KEHT  EEOABBIVO  THE  CLAIM  OF  KEBBTWEATHEB  ft  SOUS, 
LOHDOH,  EHOLAHD,  FOB  DAMAGES  OCCASIOHED  BY  THE 
BEFUSAL  OF  THE  CITY  OF  MAHUA  TO  PEBMIT  THE  FVBTHEB 
EXECUTIOH  OF  AH  ALLEGED  COHTBACT  FOB  STJPPLYIVG  CEB- 
TAIH  FIBE  APPABATTTS. 

[Submitted  December  6, 1900.    Case  No.  999,  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department.] 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  request 
for  a  report  on  the  above-entitled  matter,  and  in  response  thereto  I 
have  the  further  honor  to  report  as  follows: 

The  matter  reaches  the  War  Department  by  reference  from  the 
State  Department  of  certain  notes  from  the  British  ambassador  at  this 
capital  calling  attention  to  the  claim  for  damages  made  by  Messrs. 
Merry  weather  &  Sons,  of  London,  England,  a  British  trading  concern. 

The  statement  of  facts  made  by  Merry  weather  &  Sons  is  contro- 
verted by  the  municipal  authorities  of  Manila.  Messrs.  Merryweather 
&  Sons  assert  that,  prior  to  the  late  Spanish- American  war,  the  munici- 
pality of  Manila  entered  into  a  contract  with  them  for  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  certain  fire  apparatus  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  city. 
The  present  municipal  authorities  of  Manila  deny  that  such  contituit 
was  ever  entered  into  by  the  city  and  insist  that  the  contract,  if  it 
ever  existed,  was  between  Messrs.  Merryweather  &  Sons  and  Messrs. 
Aldecoa  &  C!o.,  a  mercantile  concern  doing  business  in  Manila.  (See 
doc.  17.) 

The  present  municipal  authorities  of  Manila  assert  that  two  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  of  Aldecoa  &  Co.  were  also  members  of  the  Manila  city 
council,  and  that  said  firm  contracted  with  Merryweather  &  Sons  for 
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said  fire  apparatus,  expecting  to  thereafter  dispose  of  the  same  by  a 
sale  to  the  city.     (See  doc.  17.) 

The  present  municipal  authorities  of  Manila  refuse  to  accept  and  pay 
for  said  apparatus,  and  assert  that  it  is  not  needed  by  the  city  nor 
adapted  to  its  use.     (See  doc.  19.) 

The  documents  now  before  this  Department  do  not  set  forth  any 
proof  of  the  existence  of  said  contract  nor  make  any  showing  in  regard 
thereto  further  than  the  statements  of  complainants  contained  in  their 
letters. 

If  it  were  conceded  that  said  contract  was  entered  into  by  the  city,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  city  was  not  at  liberty  to  refuse  compliance 
therewith  by  submitting  to  the  resulting  liability  for  damages.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  as  to  construction  of  sewers  and  pave- 
ments in  Habana  (Dady  &  C!o.),  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
July  10,  1899,  it  is  stated: 

No  one  has  a  right  to  insist  upon  the  specific  performance  of  a  contract  for  the 
improvement  of  streets  in  a  municipality.  A  city  may  suspend  or  entirely  abandon 
a  project,  although  covered  by  a  valid  contract,  subject  only  to  the  right  of  the  con- 
tractor, if  damaged,  to  recover  just  compensation.     (22  Op.  529-630.) 

The  complainants  recognize  this  right  and  therefore  do  not  contend 
for  an  opportunity  to  complete  a  sale  and  to  require  payment  of  the 
purchase  price.  They  demand  damages  for  the  abandonment.  Com- 
plainants state  that  the  purchase  price  was  £3,886,  and  the  damages  are 
placed  at  iJl,300.  The  measure  of  damages  adopted  by  them  is  prob- 
ably the  difference  between  the  contract  price  and  the  market  value  of 
the  apparatus.  No  showing  has  been  made  to  this  Department  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  difference  amounts  to  £1,300. 

The  attention  of  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  the  fact  that,  primarily 
if  not  exclusively,  this  controversy  lies  between  the  complainants  and 
the  city  of  Manila.  The  questions  involved  are  of  a  kind  and  char- 
acter which  are  ordinarily  resolved  by  the  courts.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  reason  why  this  controversy  should  not  be  relegated  to 
the  courts  and  complainants  required  to  pursue  the  ordinary  remedies 
afforded  thereby.  Apparently  there  exist  no  reasons  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  exercise  his  authority  in  a  controversy  between  an 
individual  and  a  municipality  in  the  Philippines  over  a  disputed  con- 
tract than  would  apply  in  the  case  of  a  similar  dispute  between 
individuals. 

From  the  correspondence  submitted  by  the  State  Department  it 
appears  that  Messrs.  Merryweather  &  Sons  entertain  the  belief  that 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States  is  liable  for  the  damages 
alleged  to  have  been  sustained  by  them.     (See  doc.  18.) 

In  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  the  complainants  have  ignored  the  fact 
that  the  acts  of  which  they  complain  were  performed  by  the  officials 
of  the  city  of  Manila.  When  that  city  became  subject  to  military 
occupation  the  incumbents  of  political  offices  for  the  administration 
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of  existing  laws  ceased  to  possess  authority  to  continue  such  adminis- 
tration. Their  several  terms  of  office  lapsed,  and  the  authority  to 
administer  such  powers  as  the  municipality  retained,  passed  to  such 
persons  as  were  designated  for  that  purpose  by  the  commander  of  the 
occupying  military  forces.  It  was  the  same  as  though  a  new  corps  of 
municipal  officials  had  been  elected  and  installed  in  office. 

The  powers  exercised  in  refusing  to  recognize  said  alleged  contract 
were  powers  possessed  by  the  municipal  corporation,  and  exercised  by 
municipal  officials  for  the  benefit  of  the  municipality.  If  a  legal  lia- 
bility for  damages  resulted  therefrom  it  attached  to  the  city,  and  was 
not  imposed  upon  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States.  If 
this  conclusion  is  erroneous  and  a  liability  did  attach  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  United  States  a  claim  therefor  is  one  of  unliqui- 
dated damages.  The  War  Department  is  not  authorized  to  settle  and 
adjust  claims  for  unliquidated  damages.  Such  claims  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress.  If  the  complainants  insist  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  liable  for  said  unliquidated  damages 
they  should  induce  their  Government  to  present  their  claim  to  the 
State  Department  through  diplomatic  channels,  and  thus  comply  with 
the  rule  adopted  bj'  Congress  that  alien  claims  must  be  approved  by 
the  State  Department  before  Congress  will  consider  them. 

Apparently  the  complainants  are  of  opinion  also  that  the  military 
government  of  the  Philippines,  as  distinguished  from  the  municipality 
of  Manila,  is  liable  for  the  payment  of  the  alleged  damages.  That 
18,  the  claim  should  be  paid  out  of  the  insular  treasury,  instead  of  the 
municipal  treasury. 

Undoubtedly  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  the  head  of  the  military 
government  in  the  Philippines,  has  such  authority  over  the  funds  of 
said  government  that  he  may  direct  the  application  of  said  funds  to 
the  payment  of  this  claim  if  his  discretion  prompts  him  so  to  do;  but 
in  order  to  secure  such  action  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  informed 
as  to  the  facts  involved.  In  the  instance  under  consideration  the  vital 
facts  are  disputed,  and  the  local  authorities  deny  the  existence  of  the 
contract  on  which  the  claim  is  based,  and  no  evidence  is  submitted  to 
establish  the  amount  of  damage  under  any  rule  of  measurement. 

If  the  Secretary  is  of  opinion  that  probable  cause  exists  for  a  belief 
that  the  military  government  of  the  Philippines  is  liable  in  this  mat- 
ter, it  would  seem  advisable  to  refer  the  case  to  the  military  governor 
with  instructions  to  appoint  a  commission  to  investigate  the  matter 
and  report  thereon,  through  the  proper  channels,  to  this  Department. 
Ordinarily  it  would  hardly  seem  advisable  to  admit  as  possible  that 
the  municipal  authorities  at  Manila  could  impose  a  liability  upon  the 
treasury  of  the  insular  government.  But  this  instance  involves  cer- 
tain unusual  proceedings  not  hereinbefore  set  out,  which  may  induce 
the  Secretary  to  believe  that  the  military  government  of  the  islands  is 
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equitably  if  not  legally  bound  to  respond  in  proper  damages  if  the 
alleged  contract  was  entered  into  by  the  city.  They  are  as  follows:  On 
June  3,  1898,  Messrs.  Merryweather  &  Sons  addressed  the  following 
communication  to  the  Hon.  John  Hay,  at  that  time  ambassador  of  the 
United  States  at  London  (see  doc.  10): 

London,  Sd  June,  1898. 
The  Hon.  John  Hay, 

5  Carlton  House  Terrace ,  S.  W, 

Your  Excellency:  In  the  month  of  February  last  we  received  an  order  from  the 
chief  of  the  fire  briciade  at  Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  for  some  steam  fire  engines 
and  fire-brigade  apparatus,  to  the  value  of  a  considerable  sum.  This  apparatus  was  in 
the  course  of  construction  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  but  none  of  it  was  finished  in 
time  to  be  dispatched  before  hostilities  commenced.  All  arrangements,  however, 
were  made  for  payment,  on  dispatch,  through  a  firm  of  bankers  in  London,  and  the 
whole  of  the  apparatus  was  put  in  hand  by  us. 

We  have  lately  noticed  in  some  of  the  papers  published  in  the  United  States 
paragraphs  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Williams,  the  consul  for  the  United  States  at 
Manila,  intends  to  use  his  best  efforts  to  induce  the  city  to  equip  its  fire  department 
wholly  from  the  United  States,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  when  Manila  is  occupied  by 
the  United  States  forces,  influence  may  be  brought  to  bear  to  induce  the  Spanish 
officials  in  Manila  to  endeavor  to  countermand  the  order  in  question. 

As  the  w^ithdrawal  of  the  order,  now  that  the  apparatus  is  practically  completed, 
would  involve  a  serious  loss  to  us  and  as  we  can  not  believe  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  would  desire  that  the  operations  in  Manila  should  interfere  with 
private  business,  especially  with  an  English  house,  we  venture  to  ask  w^hether  it  is 
possible  for  you  to  represent  to  the  authorities  at  home  the  desirableneas  of  request- 
in|2;  their  officers  in  the  Philippines  not  to  take  any  steps  to  induce  the  ofiScials  in 
command  of  the  fire  brigade  at  Manila  to  alter  the  arrangements  already  made  with 
us  for  the  supply  of  the  material  required. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  having  regard  to  the  universal  desire  in  this  country  for  the 
success  of  the  American  arms  in  the  present  war  your  Government  does  not  wish 
that  success  to  result  in  the  transference  from  English  houses  of  business  already  in 
course  of  transaction  with  any  of  the  Spanish  colonies. 

Soliciting  your  kind  offices  in  the  matter,  which  will  be  greatly  appreciated, 
We  liave  the  jionor  to  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Merryweather  &  Sons,  Lt 

The  American  ambassador  forwarded  said  communication  to  the 

State  Department,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  on  June  21,  1898, 

referred  it  to  the  War  Department  with  the  following  comment: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  letter  of  Messrs.  Merryweather  &  Sons  for  your 
consideration,  to  the  end  that  such  instructions  on  the  subject  as  may  be  deemed 
proper  may  be  sent  to  General  Merritt.     (See  doc.  9.) 

At  this  time  (June,  1898)  the  Insular  Division  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment was  not  in  existence.  The  letter  was  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
Adjutant-General.  The  United  States  was  then  engaged  in  actual 
hostilities  in  conducting  the  war  with  Spain.  Since  the  matter  related, 
in  a  measure,  to  the  conduct  of  the  troops  in  the  field,  the  letter  was 
advanced  to  the  office  of  the  Major-General  Commanding,  where  it 
received  the  following  indorsement: 

The  Major-General  Commanding  recommends  favorable  consideration  of  the  request 
of  Messrs.  Merryweather  &  Sons.     (2d  Ind.  doc.  9.) 
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Thereafter  the  document  was  advanced  to  the  oflSce  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  where  it  was  indorsed  on  July  11,  1898,  as  follows: 

Approved  and  respectfully  returned  to  the  Adjutant-General  to  transmit  a  copy  of 
these  papers  to  Major-General  Merritt,  commanding  the  Eighth  Army  Corps,  for  his 
information  and  guidance.     (4th  Ind.  doc.  9. ) 

A  copy  of  the  papers  and  indorsements  was  sent  to  Major-General 
Merritt.     (5th  Ind.  doc.  9.) 

Thereafter  and  on  July  25,  1898,  the  following  communication  was 
sent  from  the  American  embassy  in  London  (see  doc.  7): 

Sifis:  With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  3d  ultimo  to  the  ambassador  requesting 
that  your  contract  with  the  authorities  of  the  fire  department  at  Manila  be  not  inter- 
fered with  by  the  American  officials  when  they  occupy  that  city,  I  am  directed  by 
His  Excellency  to  acquaint  you  that  he  has  received  a  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  informing  him  that  your  request  has  been  favorably  considered  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  that  the  papers  in  the  case  will  be  transferred  to  Major-General 
Merritt  commanding  the  Department  of  the  Pacific  for  his  information  and  guidance. 

Henry  White. 

Messrs.  Mbrby weather  &.  Co.,  Greenwich  Roady  London. 

The  complainants  herein  are  certainly  not  amenable  to  a  charge  of 
lack  of  diligence  in  asserting  or  vigilance  in  protecting  their  claims, 
since  they  appear  at  the  American  embass}'  in  Liondon  on  June  3, 1898, 
at  which  time  the  smoke  of  the  burning  Spanish  vessels  in  Manila  Bay 
bad  hardly  disappeared. 

The  complainants  now  insist  that  they  were  induced  to  proceed  with 
the  construction  of  said  fire  apparatus  by  said  correspondence  with 
the  American  ambassador.  Therefore  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
is  especially  directed  thereto. 

The  attention  of  the  Secretary  is  further  directed  to  the  fact  that 
few  cities  are  completely  and  adequately  supplied  with  fire  apparatus. 
If  the  apparatus  involved  herein  is  suitable  and  the  city  has  a  present 
or  prospective  need  therefor,  a  speedy  and  happy  solution  of  the 
present  diflSculty  would  be  to  accept  the  apparatus  and  pay  a  reason- 
able price  therefor.  Opposed  to  this,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the 
municipal  oflScials  under  the  American  administration,  "upon  investi- 
gation, reached  the  conclusion  that  the  engines  and  apparatus  ordered 
from  this  London  firm  were  in  no  sense  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
city  of  Manila.''    (See  Doc.  19.) 


Pursuant  to  the  views  expressed  in  the  foregoing  report,  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  resDonded  to  the  inquiry  from  the  State  Department 
as  follows: 

December  6,  1900. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  further  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letters  transmit- 
ting copies  of  the  several  communications  received  by  the  State  Department  from 
the  British  embassy  in  this  capital,  relative  to  the  claim  for  damages  alleged  to  have 
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been  occasioned  Messrs.  Merry  weather  <&  Sons,  London,  England,  by  reason  of  the 
refusal  of  the  present  municipal  authorities  of  Manila  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
an  alleged  contract  for  supplying  certain  fire  apparatus  to  said  city,  and  requesting 
the  views  of  this  Department.     In  reply  thereto  I  have  the  honor  to  state  as  follows: 

From  the  correspondence  submitted  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  Messrs. 
Merry  weather  &  Sons  elect  to  urge  said  claim  against  the  municipality  of  Manila,  the 
military  government  of  the  Philippines,  or  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United 
States.  If  presented  to  either  of  said  governments  the  claim  must  rely  on  an  alleged 
contract  with  the  city  of  Manila,  the  creation  and  existence  of  which  is  denied  by 
the  present  municipal  authorities  of  Manila,  who  assert  that  said  contract  was  not 
entered  into  by  the  city,  but  if  a  contract  existed  it  was  between  Messrs.  Merry- 
weather  &  Sons  and  Messrs.  Aldecoa  &  Co.,  a  local  Manila  firm. 

As  at  present  advised,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  existence  of  the  alleged  con- 
tract were  established  the  alleged  liability,  if  any  exists,  would  attach  to  the  munici- 
pality of  Manila,  and  would  not  attach  to  the  military  government  of  the  Philippines 
nor  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States.  The  municipality  of  Manila  is  a 
municipal  corporation,  and,  as  such,  may  be  sued  in  the  courts.  The  controversy 
between  Messrs.  Merryweather  &  Sons  and  the  city  of  Manila  stands  on  the  same 
footing  as  a  like  controversy  between  individuals.  The  questions  involved  are  of  a 
kind  and  character  usually  resolved  by  judicial  proceedings.  Therefore  the  parties 
secure  an  adequate  remedy  by  applying  to  the  courts. 

Ample  provision  has  been  made  by  the  military  government  of  the  Philippines  for 
the  protection  oi  the  rights  of  Messrs.  Merryweather  &  Sons  under  the  alleged  con- 
tract, by  the  continuance  of  the  established  laws  under  which  the  contract  was  made, 
if  at  all,  and  by  the  establishment  of  competent  courts  whose  decree  will  be 
enforced  by  the  executive  department. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  War. 
The  Secretary  of  State. 

This  matter  being  again  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
final  action  of  the  War  Deoartment  thereon  was  as  follows: 

March  7,  1901. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  January  19, 
1901,  referring  to  the  claim  of  Merryweather  &  Sons  for  damages  occasioned  by  a 
refusal  to  accept  certain  fire  apparatus  under  the  terms  of  a  certain  contract  with 
said  Merryweather  &  Sons,  alleged  to  have  been  entered  into  by  the  city  of  Manila, 
P.  I.,  while  that  city  was  under  Spanish  sovereignty. 

I  have  already  determined  that  since  the  local  authorities  deny  the  creation  of  the 
alleged  contract,  I  will  not  arbitrarily  order  the  payment  of  damages  resulting  from 
an  alleged  violation  of  said  disputed  contract;  and  since  the  local  authorities  insist 
that  the  apparatus  is  not  fitted  for  the  needs  of  the  city,  I  will  not  arbitrarily  order 
the  purchase  thereof  by  the  city;  nor  will  I  exercise  judicial  powers  and  hear  and 
determine  the  disputed  questions  arising  between  Merryweather  &  Sons  and  the 
municipality  since  both  parties  are  competent  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  courts  of 
the  Philippines.     (See  letter  dated  December  6,  1900.) 

Further  consideration  of  this  matter  as  relating  to  an  existing  or  alleged  liability 
of  the  municipality  of  Manila  will  not  Ije  attempted  by  this  Department. 

Inclosed  in  your  letter  is  a  copy  of  a  communication  from  Merryweather  &  Sons, 
dated  January  8, 1901,  w^herein  it  is  stated  that  application  to  the  courts  is  not  open 
to  them,  for  the  reason  as  set  forth  in  said  communication,  *^  that  the  refusal  to  accept 
the  fire  apparatus  contracted  for  w^as  not  made  by  the  municipality  of  Manila,  nor 
by  Messrs.  Aldecoa  &  CJo.,  but  by  the  United  States  military  governor  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.'' 
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.  In  support  of  this  declaration  there  is  set  forth  a  copy  of  the  notice  received  by 
MerryWesther  <Sc  Sons,  reciting  that  the  provost-marshal-generai  is  instructed  by  the 
military  governor  to  inform  Messrs.  Merry  weather  &  Sons  *^  that  the  military  gov- 
ernor of  the  city  does  not  desire  the  fire  apparatus/'    «    »    » 

The  military  occupation  of  the  islands  by  the  United  States  being  accomplished, 
the  authority  to  administer  the  affairs  of  civil  government  passed,  under  the  laws  of 
war,  to  the  commander  of  the  occupying  force.  To  properly  administer  said  affairs, 
said  commander  duly  designated  certain  persons  to  perform  the  duties  appertaining 
to  certain  offices,  among  others  the  offices  of  the  municipality  of  Manila.  These 
incumbents  so  installed  in  municipal  offices  were  as  fully  authorized  to  act  for  the 
city  and  to  bind  the  municipality  thereby  as  were  their  predecessors.  If  the  action 
of  these  municipal  officers  in  this  instance  created  a  liahility  which  would  attach  to 
the  city  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  liability  attached  under  the  extraordinary 
conditions  then  existing.     (New  Orleans  v.  Steamship  Co.,  20  Wall.,  387. ) 

Messrs.  Merry  weather  &  Sons,  in  their  communication  dated  Jaunary  8,  1901, 
addressed  to  the  ambassador  of  the  United  States,  elect  to  consider  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  as  being  the  one  liable  to  them  for  the  alleged  damages. 
This  claim,  therefore,  becomes  one  for  unliquidated  damages  resulting  from  an 
allied  interference  by  the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  with  the  per- 
formance of  an  alleged  contract  between  said  concern  and  the  city  of  Manila. 
Aa  the  War  Department  was  not  a  party  to  said  alleged  contract,  the  Secretary  of 
War  is  without  authority  to  settle  and  adjust  the  claim. 

Were  a  claim  of  this  character  presented  to  the  War  Department  by  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  the  extent  of  the  service  which  the  Secretary  of  War  could  pei> 
form  for  the  claimant  would  be  to  transmit  the  claim  and  accompanying  documents 
to  Congress. 

In  the  instance  under  consideration  the  Secretary  of  War  can  not  perform  even 
this  service,  for  the  claimant  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  but  is  an  alien. 

At  the  close  of  the  civil  war  a  large  number  of  "alien  claims  "  were  presented  to 
Congress.  In  1874,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  on  alien  claims. 
Congress  assumed  the  position  that  the  right  of  petition  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion enabled  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  presenting  a  claim  against  this  Govern- 
ment to  Congress  to  demand  the  consideration  of  said  claim  as  a  ri^ht;  that  said  privi- 
lege did  not  extend  to  aliens;  and  thereupon  Congress  declared  that  claims  of  aliens 
can  not  properly  be  examined  by  a  committee  of  Congress,  there  being  a  depart- 
ment of  this  Government  in  which  most  questions  of  an  international  character  may 
be  considered — that  which  has  charge  of  foreign  affairs;  that  Congress  can  not  safely 
and  by  piecemeal  surrender  the  advantage  which  may  result  from  diplomatic  arrange- 
ments; that  this  has  been  the  general  policy  of  the  Government,  and  Congress  has 
not  generally  entertained  the  claims  of  aliens,  and  certainly  should  not  unless  on  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(See  Report  No.  498,  Committee  on  War  Claims,  first  session  Forty-third  Con- 
gress, May  2,  1874. ) 

Said  report  also  contains  the  following  letter: 

"Department  op  State, 

''WaMngton,  April  22,  1874. 

•'Sir:  In  reply  to  your  telegram,  stating  that  claims  are  presented  by  French  citi- 
zens and  other  aliens  through  Congress  to  the  Committee  on  War  Claims,  I  have  to 
remark  that  such  presentation  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  usage,  which  requires 
that  aliens  must  address  this  Government  only  through  the  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  their  own  governments. 

"This  Department  refuses  to  entertain  applications  or  to  receive  claims  from 
aliens  except  through  a  responsible  presentation  by  the  regularly  accredited  repre- 
sentative of  their  government. 
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''I  hAve  also  been  under  the  impression  that  Gongrefls  refused  to  receive  petitions 
or  claims  from  aliens.  Such,  I  am  advised,  was  at  one  time  the  m'e  of  the  Bouse  of 
Representatives,  and  such  is  the  rule  at  present  in  the  Senate,  I  am  informed.  The 
propriety  of  the  refusal  to  allow  an  alien  to  intrude  his  claims  upon  Congress  can  not 
be  questioned. 

**I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

*' Hamilton  Fish. 
"Hon.  Wm.  Lawrence, 

'  *  House  of  Representatives. ' ' 

I  am  unable  to  discover  that  the  practice  thus  established  has  been  abandoned. 
It  therefore  seems  advisable  for  this  Department  to  conform  thereto. 
Very  respectfully, 

EiiiHU  Root,  Secretary  of  War. 
The  Secretary  of  State. 


THE  CLAIM  FOE  t30,000  PBESEVTED  BT  THE  AMEEICAH  MAIL 
STEAMSHIP  COMPAHT  FOE  SEEVICES  EEVDEEED  THE  XnTITSD 
STATES  IN  TOWnrO  THE  UHITED  STATES  AAMT  TEAMSPOBT 
MTHEESON  TO  HAMPTON  EOADS. 

[Submitted  May  28, 1900.] 

SYNOPSIS. 

1.  The  property  of  the  Uniteil  States  Government,  rescued  from  the  perils  of  the  Fea 

while  in  the  possession  of  officials  of  that  Government,  is  not  liable  to  a  lien  for 
salvage. 

2.  The  United  States  having  received  the  services  and  resulting  benefits  is  liable  for 

compensation,  the  measure  of  compensation  being  the  fair  and  reasonable  value 
of  the  service  rendered  under  the  conditions  existing  at  the  time  and  place  of 
service,  and  can  not  include  any  reward  in  the  nature  of  salvage. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  request 
for  a  memorandum  on  the  legal  questions  involved  in  the  claim  for 
$30,000  presented  by  the  American  Mail  Steamship  C!ompany  for 
services  rendered  the  United  States  in  towing  the  U.  S.  A.  transport 
McPkerson  to  Hampton  Roads.  In  compliance  with  said  request  I 
have  the  further  honor  to  report  as  follows: 

in  order  to  avoid  possible  misunderstanding  it  is  necessary  to  state 
the  case  as  it  presents  itself  to  my  mind  upon  examination  of  the 
papers  submitted  and  the  character  of  the  claim,  therein  presented.  It 
appears  that  on  February  19, 1900,  the  U.  S.  A.  transport  McPherson^ 
homeward  bound,  while  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  became  dis- 
abled by  the  breaking  of  the  tail  shaft  in  the  stern  tube.  Thus  dis- 
abled the  ship  could  not  be  steered  and  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind 
and  waves,  and  so  continued  until  February  23,  1900,  when  it  was 
sighted  by  S.  S.  Admiral  Sampson^  belonging  to  the  American  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  the  claimant. 

The  Sampson  saw  the  signals  of  distress  which  the  McPherson  was 
flying  and  approached  the  latter  vessel.    At  11.03  a.  m.  the  Sampwn 
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was  within  speaking  distance  of  the  McPherson  and  its  disabled  condi- 
tion made  known.  (See  aflSdavit  of  L.  H.  Higgins,  master  of  the 
Scmip^on.)  The  McPherson  requested  the  Sampson  to  tow  it  into 
Hampton  Roads.  A  consultation  was  had  on  board  the  Samfipson^ 
which  resulted  in  the  Sampson  undertaking  the  service  requested.  A 
hawser  was  passed  from  the  McPherson  to  the  Sampson^  and  at  12.48 
the  McPherson  started  ahead  under  tow.  (See  log  of  McPherson,) 
The  ships  arrived  in  Hampton  Roads  on  the  morning  of  Febi-uary  24, 
where  the  McPherson  dropped  anchor  at  8.30  a.  m.  (See  log.)  The 
attendant  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  the  Sampson  per- 
formed this  undertaking  make  it  a  salvage  service  of  highly  meritorious 
character.  Under  these  conditions  the  owner  of  the  Sa/rnpson  is 
entitled  to  compensation,  and  if  the  McPherson  were  owned  by  an  indi- 
vidual or  private  association  the  claimant  could  proceed  to  recover 
salvage  by  libeling  the  McPherson  and  its  cargo  by  a  proper  action 
in  admiralty.  Such  proceeding  is  judicial^  and  the  steamship  com- 
pany could  no  more  conduct  it  in  the  War  Department  than  it  could 
an  action  to  condemn  private  property  for  the  use  of  the  company. 

The  court  of  admiralty  aJUme  has  jurisdiction  to  try  a  question  of  salvage.  (House- 
man V.  The  Schooner  North  Carolina,  15  Pet  40, 48. ) 

This  Department  is  bound  to  consider  this  claim  as  founded  on  a 
contract  or  not  consider  it  at  all. 

Not  being  able  to  libel  the  property  of  the  United  States  by  an  exercise 
of  the  powers  belonging  to  the  War  Department,  the  steamship  com- 
pany has  recourse  to  a  claim  for  compensation  for  services  rendered 
under  contract,  and  abandons  the  position  of  a  salvor  to  assume  that 
of  a  contractor.  - 

Very  different  rules  govern  the  determination  of  salvage  than  govern 
questions  arising  on  contract. 

Salvage  is  a  compensation  gwen  hy  maritime  law  for  services  rendered 
in  saving  property  from  impending  peril  on  the  sea  or  other  water 
where  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  is  carried  on.  In  awarding  sal- 
vage the  points  in  controversy  are,  were  the  services  of  a  kind  and 
character  to  create  a  liability  for  salvage,  and  if  so,  how  much  is  due 
and  between  whom  and. how  shall  it  be  divided?  Usually  the  amount 
found  due  is  apportioned  between  the  owner  of  the  vessel  and  the  crew 
perf onning  the  service. 

There  are  no  fixed  rules  for  the  determination  of  these  questions  in 
the  United  States,  and  they  are  left  to  the  sound  discretion  of  the 
court  of  admiralty.  Being  lodged  in  that  court,  such  discretion  can 
not  be  exercised  by  the  Quartermaster-General  of  the  Army  nor  the 
Secretary  of  War.  Salvage  is  always  unascertained,  i,  e, ,  unliquidated, 
antil  fixed  by  the  court,  and  claims  therefor  are  without  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  Department. 

It  is  true  that  a  person  whose  property  is  liable  to  a  claim  for  salvage 
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may  settle  or  adjust  the  claims  of  his  benefactors  witnout  going 
into  court.  This  presents  the  question:  Is  the  personal  property  of 
the  United  States  liable  for  salvage?  The  rule  announced  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  is  that  when  the  property  is  not  in  the 
possession  of  the  United  States,  but  has  been  surrendered  to  a  com- 
mon carrier  contracting  to  deliver  the  goods  on  his  own  responsibility, 
and  rescued  while  in  such  custody,  the  property  is  liable  to  a  lien  for 
salvage.  The  right  to  such  lien  is  limited  to  property  not  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  because  the  court  is  without  the  power  to 
bring  the  United  States  into  court  and  adjust  the  lien  and  enforce  its 
orders  in  regard  thereto  where  the  United  States  is  a  direct  party  to 
the  action,  unless  Congress  has  authorized  the  court  so  to  do. 

The  theory  on  which  the  court  proceed  seems  to  be  that  bj'  parting 
with  the  custody  or  physical  possession  of  the  property  the  United 
States  places  it  in  such  condition  that  the  lien  attaches  and  the  prop- 
erty comes  into  court  so  burdened;  that  when  the  United  States  seeks 
to  recover  the  property  it  does  so  as  a  plaintiff,  and  thereby  waives  its 
exemption  as  sovereign  and  voluntarily  assumes  the  position  of  an 
ordinary  suitor.  (The  Davis,  10  Wall. ,  15,  21 ;  The  Siren,  7  Wall. ,  152; 
The  United  States  v.  Wilder,  3  Sumner,  308;  Briggs  v.  The  Life- 
boats, 11  Allen,  158;  Marvin  on  Wrecks  and  Salvage,  sec.  122;  1  Par- 
sons, Maritime  Law,  324;  2  id.,  625.) 

In  the  instance  with  which  we  are  now  dealing  the  property  wa.s  in 
the  possession  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  rescue,  and  it 
would  seem  to  follow  that  the  lien  for  salvage  did  not  attach. 

If  I  am  mistaken  in  this  and  such  lien  did  attach,  the  possessor  of 
the  lien  must  present  his  claims  to  a  court  of  admiralty. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  salvage  it  is  necessary  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  rights  and  claims  of  the  crew  participating  in  the 
rescue.  These  persons  are  not  before  the  Department,  and  any  settle- 
ment of  salvage  claims  of  the  owners  would  not  bar  the  claims  of  the 
crew  unless  the  owners  are  now  authorized  to  act  for  them  in  said 
matter.  So  important  are  these  salvage  rights  of  seamen  considered 
that  Congress  has  provided  that — 

Every  stipulation  by  which  any  seaman  consents  *  *  *  to  abandon  any  rijfht 
which  he  may  have  or  obtain  in  the  nature  of  salva^  shall  be  wholly  inoperative. 
(Sec.  4536,  Rev.  Stats.) 

The  purpose  in  giving  salvage  is  twofold — to  reward  services  per- 
formed and  stimulate  like  services  in  the  future.  As  the  court  say  in 
The  Baker  (25  Fed.  Rep.,  774): 

The  peril,  hardship,  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  responsibility  encountered  by  the  salvois 
in  the  particular  case;  the  skill  and  energy  exercised  by  them;  the  gallantry,  prompti- 
tude and  zeal  displayed — ^are  all  to  be  considered,  and  the  salvors  are  to  be  allowed 
such  a  generous  recompense  as  will  encourage  and  stimulate  similar  services  in  others 

The  services  and  attributes  above  referred  to  pertain  more  largely 
to  the  crew  than  to  the  owner  of  the  rescuing  vessel.    The  owner  of 
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the  rescuing  ship  is  to  be  compensated  for  the  use  of  his  property  and 
its  hazard,  but  he  is  not  entitled  to  receive  the  reward  given  his  seamen 
for  gallantry  in  rendering  succor  to  another  ship  at  sea. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  remember  this  in  determining  what  is  to  be 
included  in  fixing  the  owner's  qxuintum  meruit  under  the  implied  con- 
tract relied  upon  herein. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  claim  as  I  understand  it  is 
presented,  namely,  an  account  for  services  rendered  the  United  States 
under  an  implied  contract  to  pay  therefor. 

The  United  States  having  received  the  services  and  resulting  benefits, 
is  required  to  pay  for  them  the  same  as  though  performed  pursuant 
to  a  written  contmct.  The  liability  exists  in  the  absence  of  a  written 
contract;  the  difference  being  that  when  the  contract  is  duly  entered 
into  and  reduced  to  writing  the  United  States  is  bound  by  the  price 
agreed  upon  by  its  officers:  but  when  the  contract  is  not  in  writing, 
the  person  performing  the  service  is  required  to  accept  a  fair  and 
reasonable  compensation  for  such  services  as  he  actually  performs. 
(Clark  /'.  United  States,  95  U.  S.,  539;  Wilson  i\  United  States,  23  C. 
Cls.  R.,  77,  81.) 

In  order  to  have  its  claims  considered  by  the  War  Department,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  steamship  company  to  take  the  position  that  it  was  a 
contractor,  acting  in  pursuance  of  an  existing  contract  to  perform  the 
service  for  the  McPhrrnon,  This  being  true,  not  only  does  the  com- 
pany cease  to  be  considered  a  salvor,  but  it  also  eliminates  from  con- 
sidei-ation  the  special  features  which  give  the  service  a  salvage 
character,  such  as  gallantry,  skill,  courage,  promptitude,  peril  to  life 
and  property  })v  which  the  service  was  accomplished.  These  are 
important  matters  to  be  considered  in  fixing  the  reward  given  to 
salvors,  but  are  not  considered  in  paying  contractors  for  complying 
with  their  contracts.     Contractors  are  not  mrarded;  they  are  paid. 

If  prior  to  the  performance  of  this  service  by  the  Samjmm  the 
steamship  company  had  entered  into  a  written  contract  with  the  (Jov- 
ernment  that  for  a  designated  sum  it  would  perform  the  service,  the 
fact  that  in  order  to  carry  out  the  contmct  the  ship  and  crew  render 
such  service  as  in  the  absence  of  the  contract  would  entitle  them  to 
a  salvage  would  not  authorize  the  Quarteniiaster-General  to  pay  the 
company  more  than  the  stipulated  price.  If  the  contrary  is  true,  why 
may  he  not  exercise  a  like  authority  and  reward  a  teamster  in  his 
department  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct?  The  power  to  devote 
the  money  belonging  to  the  United  States  to  the  payment  of  nnoards 
is  vested  in  Congress. 

The  only  way  the  Quartermaster-General  can  acquire  jurisdiction  to 
consider  this  claim  is  to  treat  it  as  being  for  seiTices  rendered  under 
a  contract  to  perform  the  services  under  the  actual  conditions  existing 
at  the  time  they  were  perfonned,  but  which  contract  did  not  fix  the 
price  to  be  paid. 

13635—02 27 
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The  question  is  then  narrowed  to  the  inquiry  as  to  what  would  Ik* 
the  market  price  for  «uch  service.  To  arrive  at  this,  it  is  proper  for 
the  Quarterniastcr-Geneml  to  consider  the  matter  hs  though  the 
exigency  permitted  him  to  advertise  for  bids  for  the  performance  of 
the  work  of  relieving  the  McPhefi'son  from  the  situation  in  which  it 
was  involved  at  10.30  a.  m.  February  23,  1900. 

The  bids  being  received  and  opened,  the  Quartermaster-Gcnei-al,  in 
passing 'upon  the  question  of  their  being  fair  and  reasonable,  would 
consider  two  things:  (1)  The  ordinary  charge  for  towage  in  ordinary 
weather;  (2)  the  amount  to  be  added  for  increased  service  occasioned 
by  the  condition  of  the  wind  and  sea  and  the  ability  of  the  McPherson 
to  float  with  its  cargo  intact. 

The  service  rendered  by  the  Sainpson^  involved  herein,  began  not 
earlier  than  10.30  a.  m.  February  23,  1900,  when  the  Sampson  first 
sighted  the  McPhe7*807i^  and  ended  not  later  than  8.30  a.  m.  February 
24,  1900,  when  the  McPhem(m  dropped  anchor  in  Hampton  Roads. 

The  condition  of  the  sea  and  weather  during  this  period  was  as  fol- 
lows (see  log  of  the  McPherson): 

February  23,  1900. 

4  «.  m. — Strong  to  heavy  gale;  tremendous  heavy  sea;  ship  rolling  and  laboring 
heavily. 

6  a.  m. — Moderate  gale;  heavy  beam  sea;  ship  rolling  heavily. 

10.30  a,  m. — Sighted  S.  S.  Admiral  Sampson;  hoisted  signals  asking  to  be  taken  in 
tow.  Answered  yes.  Drifted  buoy  with  small  line  attached.  Sent  end  of  steel 
cable  on  board. 

N(}07i, — Lat.  34°  33  N.,  long.  74.25  W.  Strong  breeze,  rough  sea,  and  overcast. 
CaiHJ  Henry  N.  29,  W.  162  miles. 

1:^.4^  p.  m, — Started  ahead  under  tow.     Streamed  log. 

^  p.  m. — Wind  and  sea  increasing. 

6  p.  m. — Moderate  gale;  rough,  confused  sea;  overcast. 

6.30  p,  m. — Diamond  Shoal  L.  V.  abeam,  dist.  6  miles. 

7.30  p.  m. — Hatteras  light  abeam,  dist.  6J  miles.  Clear,  strong  breeze;  sea  moder- 
ating and  getting  smooth  by  degrees. 

10.60  p.  m. — Boodi   Island  light  abeam,   dist.    12  miles.     Fresh  breeze;  clear, 

smooth  sea. 

Saturday,  February  24,  1900. 
Gentle  breeze;  clear  sky;  smooth  sea. 

'2.15  a.  m. — Currituck  light  al)eam,  dist.  14  miles. 

6.35  a.  711. — Stopped  to  take  pilot  and  proceeded. 

6.45  a.  m. — Cape  Henry  abeam.     Reported  ship. 

8.30  a.  m. — Dropped  anchor.  Old  Point  Comfort  light-house. 

The  attention  of  the  Quartermaster-General  is  directed  to  the  state- 
ment in  affidavit  of  the  master  of  the  Sampson^  that  the  engines  of  the 
Sarnpson  were  '' slowed  down"  at  11.03  a.  m.  and  the  Sampson  maneu- 
vered to  get  under  the  stern  of  the  McPherson,  Arriving  within  speak- 
ing distance,  a  colloquy  took  place  between  the  officers  of  the  respective 
vessels,  and  after  a  conference  on  board  the  SampHon  a  hawser  was 
passed  and  fastened.  The  log  of  the  McPherson  shows  that  the  ship 
"started  ahead  under  tow''  at  12.45  p.m.  of  that  day. 

It  is  not  only  proper  but  necessary  for  the  Quartermaster-General  to 
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consider  theye  things,  for  the  bids  are  supposed  to  have  been  made 
with  reference  thereto. 

In  further  consideration  of  this  matter  as  being  determined  by  pass- 
ing upon  bids,  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  no  consideration 
would  be  given  to  the  cost  or  jyroperty  value  of  the  Sampson,  The 
ability  of  the  ships  tendered  to  perform  the  service  required  would 
be  considered,  but  those  having  the  required  capacity  would  stand  on 
an  equal  footing  without  regard  to  their  financial  value. 

Nor  could  it  be  considered  that  in  performing  the  service  for  which 
the  })ids  were  submitted  the  Sampson  \fould  be  obliged  to  tempora- 
rily abandon  its  regular  employment  and  sustain  a  loss  thereby.  Such 
matters  are  proper  enough  for  the  o^mxers  to  consider,  but  are  not 
within  the  limited  powers  of  an  oflBcer  of  the  United  States  charged 
with  disbursing  the  public  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  a  partic- 
ular purpose  and  subjected  to  specific  methods,  unless  there  is  now  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Quartermaster-General  a  fund  which  he  is  at  liberty 
to  expend  as  a  hcmics  under  the  exceptional  conditions  presented  by 
this  case.  As  to  the  existence  of  such  a  fund  I  am  not  advised.  It 
would  not  be  proper  for  the  Quartermaster-General,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  limited  powers  in  such  matters,  to  consider  that  it  would  be  to  the 
financial  benefit  of  the  United  States  to  pay  $30,000,  or  any  other  sum, 
rather  than  lose  the  transport.  Compensation  for  services  is  not  fixed 
by  that  rule  where  the  laws  of  humanity  or  civilization  are  respected. 
The  law  does  not  permit  even  salvors  to  say  to  shipwrecked  unfortu- 
nates: "  How  much  is  rescue  worth  to  you  ? "  Even  in  salvage  cases  the 
question  is  what  is  just  and  reasonable,  and  the  couils  frequently  set 
aside  positive  contracts  for  the  payment  of  a  specified  sum  to  rescuers 
when  found  to  be  unreasonable.  (Houseman  v.  The  North  Carolina, 
15  Pet,  40;  Good  Intent  i;.  Atlantic  Insurance  Co.,  109  U.  S.,  110, 117.) 

The  loss  and  damage  occasioned  the  steamship  company  by  reason 
of  the  Sampson  grounding  in  the  harbor  at  Jamaica  can  not  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Quartermaster-General.  At  best  they  are  unliquidated 
damages,  with  which  he  is  not  authorized  to  deal.  Such  damages  are 
also  too  remote  to  create  a  liability  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
If  entrance  to  said  harbor  is  hazardous  hoXh  by  day  and  night,  the 
damage  was  not  occasioned  by  the  United  States  any  more  than  are 
the  ordinary  perils  of  the  sea.  If  entrance  to  the  harbor  was  danger- 
ous only  at  night,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  ship's  master  to  remain  out- 
side until  daylight.  If  the  weather  did  not  permit  this  to  be  done, 
then,  again,  the  entrance  became  an  ordinary  peril  of  the  sea,  for 
which  the  United  States  could  not  be  held  liable.  It  seems  very  plain 
that  this  alleged  loss  and  damage  can  not  be  considered  by  the  Depart- 
ment when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Quartermaster-General  is  com- 
pelled to  deal  with  this  steamship  company  as  possessing  only  the 
rights  of  an  ordinary  contractor  or  not  deal  with  it  at  all.  Would  an 
ordinary  contractor  whose  vessel  went  aground  while  he  was  returning 
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to  port  after  porfonning  his  contract  be  entitled  thereby  to  have  his 
contract  price  increased  ^ 

The  Quartennaster-General  can  not  consider  the  loss  and  damage 
asserted  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  bananas  awaiting  shipment 
on  the  Sampmn  ripening  during  the  delay  of  two  days  resulting  from 
the  Sampson  deviating  from  its  course.  The  showing  now  made  does 
not  disclose  the  amount  of  said  damage,  nor  does  it  disclose  that  the 
fruit  was  owned  by  the  steamship  company.  (See  letter  of  Neale  of 
Ma\'  4, 1900.)  It  does  appear  from  said  letter  that  when  the  Sampson 
grounded  in  the  harbor  it  was  so  severely  injured  that  it  was  obliged 
to  return  to  New  York  '^in  ballast." 

As  stated  above,  the  United  States  is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for 
the  Sampson  being  stranded,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  if  the  Samp- 
S071  had  not  run  aground  the  prospective  cargo  would  have  reached  its 
proposed  market  in  a  marketable  condition.  The  damage  to  the  fruit 
seems  to  have  resulted  from  the  accident  to  the  Samjyson, 

The  adjudicated  case  known  as  The  Akaba  (54  Fed.  Rep.,  197)  has 
no  application  to  claims  of  the  chanicter  of  the  one  under  considera- 
tion and  the  procedure  now  being  taken  thereon  by  the  Department 

The  Akaba  case  was  a  proceeding  in  admiralty  to  secure  salvage  by 
judicial  determination  of  the  rights  of  individuals  under  maritime  law. 
The  claim  under  consideration  is  presented  to  the  Quarterma^^ter- 
General  of  the  United  States  Army  for  services  rendered  under  a  con- 
tract with  the  United  States. 

The  decision  in  the  Akaba  case  was  I'endered  by  a  reviewing  court 
(United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals,  fourth  circuit),  and  the  only 
questions  decided  were  (1)  that  the  testimony  showed  the  services  ren- 
dered were  salvage  services,  and  (2)  that  a  reviewing  court  will  not 
disturb  the  amount  of  salvage  awarded  by  the  trial  court  '*  unless  for 
some  violation  of  just  principles  or  for  clear  and  palpable  mistake  or 
gross  overallowance."  It  is  a  well-known  rule  of  law  that  an  appel- 
late court  will  not  reverse  decrees  as  to  the  amount  of  salvage  except 
for  some  clear  mistake  or  gross  overallowance.  (8  Wall.,  44S;  10 
Wheat,  806;  10  Pet,  lOS;  108  U.  S.,  352;  122  U.  S.,  256.) 

I  fail  to  see  how  this  rule  of  conduct  prescribed  for  themselves  hy 
appellate  courts  when  reviewing  the  action  of  inferior  courts  in  sal- 
vage cases  is  to  be  applied  to  the  proceedings  in  this  Department  on 
claims  of  the  character  of  the  one  under  consideration. 

One  thing  appears  in  the  opinion  in  the  Akaba  case  which  l>ears 
upon  the  claim  now  being  considered.  The  Akaba  was  rescued  by 
the  City  of  Birmingham,  From  the  statement  of  the  case  it  appears 
(54  Fed.  Rep.,  198): 

Just  after  these  two  reached  an  anchorage  and  the  Akaba  had  let  go  her  anchor, 
but  before  the  line  Ijetween  her  and  the  City  of  Birmingham  waa  let  go,  the  latter 
steamship  came  into  collision  with  the  British  steamship  Gordon  Caeti^,  riding  at 
anchor.    *    *    *    Both  vessels  suffered  greatly. 
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Regarding  this,  the  court  say  (p.  199-200): 

In  the  evidence  taken  in  the  case  items  of  damage  caused  by  the  collision  of  the 
salving  vessel  with  the  Gordon  Castle  appear.  The  court  below  alludes  to  a  part  of 
the  expense  incurred  by  the  City  of  Birmingham^  but  in  its  findings  it  gives  a  lump 
sum  without  discussing  this  collision  or  the  responsibility  of  the  salved  vessel  there- 
for, or  stating  whether  it  includes  these  damages  among  the  expenses.  We  approve 
the  sum  found,  hut  rve  erpreas  no  opinion  on  this  point.  Indeed,  the  record  does  not 
disclose  to  what  extent  the  towage  of  the  Akaba  contributed  to  the  collision. 

That  the  court  saw  fit  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  did  not  pass 
upon  this  point,  and  to  explain  that  it  could  not  do  so  on  account  of 
the  condition  of  the  record  in  that  case,  is  an  admonition,  if  not  an 
instruction,  that  an  item  of  damage  so  arising  is  at  least  doubtful  even 
in  salvage  cases. 

If  I  have  made  my  views  undoi*stood  it  will  be  seen  that  they  limit 
the  discretion  of  the  Quartermaster-General  to  that  exercised  by  him 
in  accepting  or  rejecting  bids  when  actual  competition  is  made,  elimi- 
nating from  consideration  the  special  features  which  increase  the  com- 
pensation by  adding  a  reward,  and  also  the  indirect  damages  alleged.* 


The  views  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  report  were  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Quartermaster-General  was  instructed  to 
settle  said  claim  pursuant  thereto. 

"  This  matter  being  referred  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  he  detennine<i  it 
as  follows: 

"As  the  transport  McPherwn  was  in  the  possession  of  the  llnited  States  at  the  time 
the  services  were  rendered,  it  is  well  settled  that  the  vessel  can  not  be  libele<i  in  an 
admiralty  court  to  sustain  or  enforce  the  claim  for  salvage.  This  claim,  therefore, 
must  be  considered,  if  at  all.  as  one  arising  under  an  agreement  in  the  nature  of  a 
contratrt  in  which  everything  was  agreed  to  between  the  parties  except  as  to  the 
amount  of  compensation. 

"While  there  is  no  written  contract,  as  required  by  section  3744,  Revised  Statutes, 
yet  as  the  agreement  has  been  executed  the  claimant  is  clearly  entitled  to  a  reason- 
able compensation  for  the  services  rendered. 

'*In  the  very  able  opinion  of  Judge  Magoon,  law  officer.  Division  of  Insular  Affairs, 
War  Department,  he  says: 

** '  In  order  to  have  its  claim  considered  by  the  War  Department  it  is  necessar}'  for 
the  steamship  company  to  take  the  jxjsition  that  it  was  a  contractor,  acting  in  pur- 
suance of  an  existing  contract  to  perform  the  services  for  the  McPherHon.  This  being 
true,  not  only  does  the  company  cease  to  be  considered  a  salvor,  but  it  also  eliminates 
from  consideration  the  special  features  which  give  the  servic^es  a  salvage  character, 
such  as  gallantry,  skill,  courage,  promptitude,  peril  to  life  and  proi)erty  by  which 
the  service  was  accomplished.  These  are  important  matters  to  be  considered  in  fix- 
ing the  reward  given  to  salvors,  but  are  not  considered  in  paying  contractors  for 
complying  with  their  contracts.     Contractors  are  not  rewarded;  they  are  ^xiiVZ.' 

"The  opinion  also  clearly  sets  forth  the  principles  to  be  applied  in  determining  what 
the  reasonable  value  of  the  services  has  been.  The  simple  question  then  is,  What 
wefe  the  services  worth  to  the  steamship  Admiral  Sampson?  What  would  reasonable 
and  fair-minded  men  have  charged  for  said  services  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  applying  the  principles  set  forth  by  Judge  Magoon?"  (7  Dec.  Comp.  of 
Treaa.,365,  366.) 
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THE  SALAET  OF  THE  OOVEBHOE-OEHERAL  OF  CUBA  ATTD  ITS 
PATMEVT  OUT  OF  THE  EEVEFOES  OF  CUBA. 

The  gentleman  who  is  the  governor-general  of  Cuba  is  an  officer  in 
the  United  States  Army.  He  is  discharging  the  duties  of  two  separate 
and  distinct  offices — the  one  military  and  the  other  civil.  One  office 
is  that  of  a  major-general  in  the  United  States  Army;  the  other  is 
that  of  the  head  of  the  government  of  civil  affairs  in  the  island  of 
Cuba.  As  a  major-general  of  the  Army  he  is  in  command  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  States  stationed  in  Cuba.  This  force 
consists  of  443  officers  and  9,152  men,  making  a  force  of  9,595  men — 
nearly  one-half  the  size  of  the  Regular  Army  at  the  time  the  pa}'  of 
officers  was  fixed  by  Congress.  These  troops  are  stationed  at  various 
points  throughout  the  island.  It  is  doing  Major-General  Wood  scant 
justice  to  say  that  in  the  discharge  of  his  military  duties  connected 
with  this  militaiy  establishment  he  is  earning  his  pay  as  an  officer  in 
the  United  States  Armv. 

As  the  head  of  the  government  of  civil  affairs  in  the  island  of  Cuba 
he  is  discharging  a  multitude  of  duties  arising  in  the  administration  of 
all  departments  of  civil  government  in  the  island. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  military  affairs  committed  to  his  charge  and 
keeping  he  renders  service  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  civil  government  committed  to  his 
charge  and  keeping  he  renders  service  to  the  pexjple  of  Cuba. 

The  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  civil  government  are  not  the  ordinary 
duties  of  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Arni}^  as  specially  defined  by 
the  laws  creating  and  regulating  the  military  establishment  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  contrary,  the  performance  of  such  service  by 
an  officer  of  our  Army  is  tolerated,  not  required^  and  must  be  justified 
by  necessity.  ''He  is  no  friend  to  the  Republic  who  advocates  the 
contrary."    (Dow  v.  Johnson,  100  U.  S.,  153,  169.) 

Being  outside  of  the  duties  prescribed  for  a  major-general  by  the 
law  creating  his  office,  the  performance  of  said  duties  would  be  extra 
services,  for  which  he  would  be  entitled  to  extra  compensation  in  the 
absence  of  positive  legislation  prohibiting  such  payment. 

In  Gratiot  v.  United  States  (15  Peters,  370,  371)  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  say: 

It  is  not  Rufficient  to  establish  that  these  items  ought  to  he  rejected,  that  there  is 
no  positive  law  which  expressly  provides  for  or  fixes  such  allowances.  There  are 
many  authoritieH  conferred  on  the  different  departments  of  the  Government  which 
for  their  due  execution  require  services  and  duties  to  be  performed  which  are  not 
strictly  appertaining  to  or  devolved  upon  any  particular  officers  or  which  reqaire 
agencies  of  a  special  discretionary  nature.  In  such  cases  the  department  char^ged 
with  the  execution  of  the  particular  authority,  business,  or  duty  has  always  been 
deemed,  incidentally,  to  possess  the  right  to  employ  the  proper  persons  to  perform 
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the  same  as  the  appropriate  means  to  carry  into  effect  the  required  end;  and  also  the 
right,  when  the  service  or  duty  is  an  extra  service  or  duty,  to  allow  the  persons  so 
employed  a  suitable  compensation.  This  doctrine  is  not  new  in  this  court,  but  it 
waa  fully  expounded  in  the  cases  of  The  United  States  r.  McDaniel,  7  Peters,  1;  The 
United  States  v.  Ripley,  7  Peters,  16;  and  The  United  States  v.  Fillebrown,  7 
Peters,  28. 

But  it  is  said  that  section  1269,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  prohibits  the  payment  of  compensation  for  semces  of  the 
kind  and  character  now  being  performed  by  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment of  civil  affaire  in  Cuba.     I  can  not  agree  to  this  proposition. 

Section  1269  is  as  follows: 

No  allowances  shall  be  made  to  officers  in  addition  to  their  pay  except  as  herein- 
after provided.     (U.  S.  Rev.  Stat,  p.  220.) 

What  was  the  pui*pose  of  this  enactment?  Was  it  intended  to  limit 
the  income  of  the  officers  of  our  Army  from  all  sources  whatsoever 
to  the  amount  fixed  by  law  as  their  payi  If  an  officer  in  the  Army 
were  to  write  a  book  on  his  military  experiences,  would  he  violate  the 
law  if  he  sold  it  to  a  publisher  or  the  general  public?  Does  this 
statute  prohibit  him  from  increasing  his  income?  If  so,  it  is  a  palpa- 
ble invasion  of  the  rights  of  man,  for  a  soldier  is  a  man,  and  by  enter- 
ing the  military  service  surrenders  only  a  portion  of  his  civil  rights. 

Manifestly  the  purpose  of  this  enactment  is  to  limit  the  amount 
which  an  aniiy  officer  may  draw  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  or  the  money  appropriated  from  the  United  States  Treasury 
for  the  support  of  the  Arm}'.  As  such  it  is  a  wise  and  useful  provi- 
sion, for  it  enables  Congress  to  fix  the  amount  to  be  appropriated, 
prevents  the  recurrence  of  annual  deficits,  and  results  in  a  saving  to 
this  Government. 

If  such  a  purpose  were  not  palpable,  additional  evidence  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  provisions  of  section  1269  were  created  by 
an  act  approved  July  15,  1870  (see  marginal  note  to  sec.  1269),  which 
act  was  entitled — 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Army  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1871,  and  other  purposes.     (16  U.  S.  Stats.,  p.  315.) 

Section  1269  is  a  cdtitinuation  of  a  provision  of  section  24  of  said 
act.  (See  note  to  sec.  1269.)  Said  section  24  fixes  the  amount  of  pay 
of  the  various  officers  of  the  Arm}^  and  then  provides  as  follows: 

And  these  sums  shall  l)e  in  full  of  all  commutation  of  quarters,  fuel,  forage,  servants' 
wages  and  clothing,  longevity  rations,  and  all  allowances  of  every  name  and  nature 
whatever,  and  shall  be  paid  monthly  by  the  paymaster.     (16  Stats.,  p.  315.) 

Plainly  the  inhibition  relates  exclusively  to  the  funds  of  the  United 
States  in  the  hands  of  the  paymasters — that  is  to  say,  the  money  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  the  support  of  the  Army. 

Are  the  funds  created  by  the  revenues  now  being  collected  by  the 
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government  of  civil  affairs  in  Cuba  funds  belonj^ing  to  the  United 
States? 

Certainly  they  are  not.  These  revenues  are  collected  by  the  exist- 
ing government  of  Cuba  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of 
maintaining  said  government.  They  are  in  no  sense  military  contri- 
butions or  requisitions  demanded  by  a  successful  inva^ler  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  treasury  of  his  own  government. 

The  Brussels  Project  of  an  International  Declaration  Concerning  the 
Laws  and  Customs  of  War  provides  as  follows: 

Article  5.  The  army  of  occupatiou  shall  only  levy  such  taxes,  dues,  duties,  and 
tolls  as  are  already  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  or  their  eciuivalent,  if  it  1^ 
impossible  to  collect  them,  and  this  shall  be  done,  a.**  far  as  possible,  in  the  form  of, 
and  acconiing  to,  existing  practice.  It  shall  devote  them  to  defraying  the  exi)enses 
of  the  administration  of  the  country  to  the  same  extent  as  wa*?  obligatory  on  the  legal 
government. 

Lieber's  Instructions  for  the  Government  of  Armies  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Field  (G.  O.,  100,  A.  G.  O.,  18()3)  provides  as  follows: 

10.  Martial  law  affects  chiefly  the  police  and  collection  of  public  revenues  an<i 
taxes,  whether  imposed  by  the  expelled  government  or  by  the  invader.  *  *  * 
(Sec.  1,  par.  10.) 

9.  The  salaries  of  civil  officers  of  the  hostile  government  who  remain  in  the 
invaded  territory  and  continue  the  work  of  their  offices  and  can  continue  it  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstance  arising  out  of  the  war — such  as  judges,  administrative  or 
police  officers,  officers  of  the  city  or  communal  governments — are  paid  from  the  pulv 
lie  revenue  of  the  invaded  territory  until  the  military  government  has  reason  wholly 
or  partially  to  discontinue  it.     (iSec.  2,  par.  9.) 

If  such  revenues  can  be  properly  used  to  pay  for  services  rendered 
by  enemies,  is  it  a  misappropriation  to  use  them  to  pay  for  similar 
services  rendered  bv  those  who  are  not  enemies  ? 

The  case  of  Converse  v.  United  States  (21  How.,  463)  seems  to  be 
directly  in  point  on  the  question  involved  in  this  discussion. 

That  case  arose  as  follows: 

Philip  Greely,  jr.,  was  collector  of  customs  at  Boston.  After  his 
death  the  United  States  brought  suit  against  his  estate.  James  C.  Con- 
verse, the  administrator  of  the  estate,  pleaded  certain  items  of  set-off 
amounting  to  $17,()84.92  as  commissions  due  him  from  the  United 
States  upon  certain  contracts,  purchases,  and  disbursements  made  hv 
him  for  oil  and  other  articles  for  the  Light-House  Service  of  the  United 
States,  under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  No  objec- 
tion was  made  that  said  amount  was  not  the  proper  commission  if  the 
defendant  was  entitled  to  any;  but  the  United  States  contended  that 
the  defendant  had  no  rightful  claim  for  said  commissions,  since  it  was 
conceded  that  being  collector  of  customs,  and,  as  such,  having  received 
the  compensation  fixed  by  law,  to  wit,  $6,000  and  $400  additional, 
each  year,  he  was  prohibited  b}^  the  stjitutes  from  receiving  anything 
more.     This  contention  was  sustained  bj^  the  United  St^ites  circuit 
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court,  but  upon  appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  the  case 
was  reversed. 

The  provision  of  law  upon  which  the  Government  rested  its  conten- 
tion was  as  follows: 

No  collector,  surveyor,  or  naval  officer  shall  ever  receive  more  than  $400  annually 
exclusive  of  his  compensation  as  collector,  surveyor,  or  naval  officer,  and  the  fines 
and  forfeitures  allowed  by  law  for  any  service  he  may  render  in  any  other  office  or 
oai>acity.     (Sec.  18,  act  1822,  3  Stats.,  696.) 

This  provision  was  substantially  reenacted  prior  to  the  service  per- 
fonned  by  the  defendant,  in  the  following  acts:  1839,  3  Stat.,  439; 
1841,  5  Stat.,  432;  1842,  5  Stat.,  510;  1845,  5  Stat.,  736;  1848,  9  Stat, 
297;  1849,  9  Stat,  365,  367;  1850,  9  Stat,  504,  542,  543;  1851,  9  Stat, 
629;  1852,  10  Stat,  97,  100;  1852,  10  Stat,  119,  120. 

In  passing  upon  the  case  the  Supreme  Court  considered  and  con- 
strued these  various  laws  on  the  same  subject-matter  in  connection 
with  each  other. 

In  the  opinion  the  court  say  (21  How.,  467  et  seq.): 

It  would  extend  this  opinion  to  an  unreasonable  length  to  quote  at  large  the  lan- 
guage of  the  various  acta  and  provisos  above  mentioned;  nor  indeed  do  we  deem  it 
necessary,  because  the  object  and  policy  of  this  whole  l^slation,  when  taken 
together,  will  be  made  evident  by  looking  to  the  state  of  the  law  before  and  at  the 
time  the  different  laws  were  passed,  and  the  defects  which  then  existed,  and  which 
they  were  intended  to  remedy.  A  particular  reference  to  a  few  of  them,  in  chrono- 
logical order,  will  be  sufficient^  for  this  purpose,  and  we  shall  refer  to  those  which 
have  been  mainly  relied  on  by  the  circuit  court,  or  by  the  counsel  for  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  support  the  judgment  of  the  court  below. 

The  first  law  upon  this  subject  is  the  act  of  May  7, 1822,  section  18,  which  provides 
that  **No  collector,  surveyor,  or  naval  officer  shall  ever  receive  more  than  $400  annu- 
ally exclusive  of  his  compensation  as  collector,  surveyor,  or  naval  officer,  and  the 
fines  and  forfeitures  allowed  by  law  for  any  service  he  may  render  in  any  other  office 
or  capacity. 

At  the  time  this  law  was  passed  the  collectors,  surveyors,  and  naval  officers  were, 
in  certain  contingencies  mentioned  in  the  act  of  March  2,  1799,  required  to  do  the 
duties  of  the  offices  of  each  other;  and,  without  any  special  law  upon  the  subject,  it 
was  the  settle<l  practice  and  usage  of  the  Government  to  require  collectors  to  super- 
intend lights  and  light-houses  in  their  respective  districts,  and  to  disburse  money  for 
marine  hospitals  and  the  Revenue-Cutter  Service,  for  which,  by  the  practice  and 
regulations  of  the  Treasury  Department,  they  were  allowed  certain  commissions. 
But  there  was  no  act  of  Congress  imposing  these  duties  on  the  collector  or  fixing  his 
commissions  for  these  services  and  disbursements.  They  were  charged  as  extra 
ser\*ices — that  is,  as  not  belonging  to  the  office  of  collector — and  the  amount  of  his 
compensation  depended  altogether  upon  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  the  time  being.  These  extra  allowances  in  some  instances  amounted  to  very 
large  sums,  and  it  api^ears  that  the  attention  of  Congress  was  at  length  attracted 
to  this  subject,  and  it  was  deemed  right  and  more  consistent  with  the  nature  and 
character  of  our  institutions  to  fix  by  law  the  comj^ensation  for  these  services,  and 
not  leave  it  in  every  case  to  depend  upon  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  and  the 
act  of  1822  was  aa*ordingly  passed  for  that  purpose  and  for  that  purpose  only.  The 
language  is  clear,  prei'ine,  and  appropriate,  and  no  multiplication  of  words  could 
more  plainly  indicate  its  object.     The  words  "any  other  office"  were  evidently  used 
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with  reference  to  the  contingencies  in  which  one  of  these  officers  might  be  required 
to  perform  the  duties  imposed  by  law  on  one  of  the  others.  And  the  words  "or 
other  capacity"  were  equally  essential,  in  order  to  embrace  the  extra  allowances 
made  for  the  agency  of  which  we  have  spoken,  as  they  were  not  the  duties  of  an 
office  created  by  laW;  but  a  mere  agency  of  one  of  the  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  law  does  not  forbid  compensation  for  extra  services  which  have  no 
affinitv  or  connection  with  the  duties  of  the  office  he  holds.  On  the  contrarv,  it 
recognizes  his  right  and  gives  the  collector  or  other  of  these  revenue  officers  an 
additional  sum,  over  and  above  their  salaries  as  officers,  for  extra  services  rendered 
as  agents,  which  had  no  legal  connection  with  their  respective  offices. 

The  duties  for  which  this  certain  compensation  was  fixed  were  well  known  in  the 
usages  and  practice  of  the  Govemn^ent,  and  Gongresb  could  therefore  act  advisedly 
and  with  knowledge,  and  judge  what  amount  of  money  would  be  a  fair  comi^nsa- 
tion.  But  it  will  hardly  be  supposed  that  Congress,  by  this  law,  intended  to  fix  this 
amount  for  every  unforeseen  and  possible  service,  or  the  duties  of  every  possible 
office  which  one  of  these  revenue  officers  should  be  directed  or  requested  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  some  emergency  to  fill,  for,  as  Congress  could  not  foresee  what  might  be  the 
character  and  importance  of  such  a  duty,  there  was  no  bhsis  on  which  a  judgment  of 
its  value  could  be  formed.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  they  intended  to  regulate  in 
advance  its  compensation  or  value  without  some  data  U)  act  upon. 

Besides,  no  other  salaried  officer  is  mentioned  in  this  law  but  collectors,  surveyors, 
and  naval  officers,  and  it  would  hardly  be  just  to  the  legislative  body  to  impute  to  it 
the  design  of  dealing  more  harshly  with,  these  revenue  officers  than  any  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Government  who  have  certam  salaries,  or  to  suppose  they  would  deny  to 
them  compensation  in  cases  where  every  other  salaried  officer  wajs  allowed  to  claim 
and  receive  it. 

We  have  dwelt  more  particularly  on  this  act  of  Congress,  because  the  principles 
and  policy  on  which  it  was  passed  form  the  liaais  of  all  the  subsequent  legislation  on 
this  subject,  and  will  be  found,  with  some  modification,  in  every  law.  The  great 
object  has  been  to  establish,  by  law,  the  comj)en8ation  for  public  ser\'ices,  whether 
in  offices  or  agencies,  where  the  nature  and  character  of  the  duties  to  be  performed 
were  sufficiently  known  and  definite  to  enable  Congress  to  fonn  an  estimate  of  its 
value,  and  not  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  head  of  an  executive  deiwirtment. 

After  this  act  of  1822  there  is  no  act  of  Congress  bearing  upon  the  question  until 
1839.  In  the  meantime,  about  the  year  1833,  and  subsequently  to  that  time,  several 
cases  came  before  the  Supreme  Court,  in  which  officers  who  were  not  named  in  the 
act  of  1822,  but  who  receiveii  a  fixed  salary  as  a  clerk  in  a  department,  or  a  fixed 
compensation  as  an  officer  in  the  Army,  or  in  some  other  office,  claimed  the  right  to 
set  off  against  the  United  States  compensation  for  extra  services  undertaken  by  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary,  and  for  which  there  was  no  fixed  compensation  by  law. 
And  in  these  ceases  this  court  held  that  such  compensation  might  be  claimed  and  set 
off  under  the  act  of  Congress  allowing  set-offs  against  the  United  States;  and  that, 
where  the  extra  service  had  l^een  required  by  the  head  of  the  proper  department, 
the  officer  was  entitle<i  to  a  reasonable  compensation,  to  be  allowed  by  the  jury  up*»n 
the  evidence,  even  if  there  was  no  law  expressly  requiring  the  service  or  fixing 
compensation  for  it;  and  that  it  might  be  ascertained  and  allowed  by  the  jury  in 
proper  cases,  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  even  if  the  head  of  the  department 
had  fixed  no  compensation,  and  refused  to  allow  the  claim. 

Under  these  decisions,  claims  of  this  de8(!ription  were  frequently  made,  and  the 
United  States  involved  in  inconvenient  controversies  in  court.  These  controversies 
again  attracted  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject  of  compensation  for  extra 
services,  and  in  1839  they  y>assed  an  act  embracing  all  persons  holding  office  with  a 
fixeti  salary  precisely  similar  in  its  principles  with  the  act  in  relation  to  custom- 
house officers — that  is  to  say,  they  took  away  from  the  heads  of  departments  and 
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from  courts  and  juries  the  right  to  fix  the  compensation  in  any  case  where  it  was 
not  fixed  by  law;  and  if  there  was  no  law  ascertaining  the  compensation  or  allowance 
for  the  particular  service  the  party  was  entitled  to  none.  It  carries  out  the  principle 
and  policy  of  the  act  of  1822,  and  provides  that  there  "shall  be  no  compensation  in 
aildition  to  the  salary,  ''unless  said  extra  allowance  or  compensation  be  authorized 
bv  law." 

Nor  does  the  act  of  August  23,  1842  (5  Stat,  510),  go  further  than  the  act  of  1839, 
except  only  in  declaring  that,  in  order  to  entitle  the  party  to  demand  compensation, 
it  must  not  only  be  fixed  by  law  but  that  the  law  appropriating  it  shall  explicitly 
set  forth  that  it  is  for  such  additional  pay,  extra  allowance,  or  compensation.  Now, 
these  words,  added  to  the  provisions  in  the  act  of  1839,  only  show  that  the  Legislature 
contemplated  duties  imposed  by  superior  authority  upon  the  officer  as  a  part  of  his 
duty,  and  which  the  superior  authority  had  in  the  emergency  a  right  to  impose,  and 
the  officer  was  bound  to  obey,  although  they  were  extra  and  ad<litional  to  what 
had  previously  been  required.  But  they  can  by  no  fair  interpretation  be  held  to 
embrace  an  employment  which  has  no  affinity  or  connection,  either  in  its  character 
or  by  law  or  usage,  with  the  line  of  his  official  duty,  and  where  the  service  to  be 
performed  is  of  a  different  character  and  for  a  different  place,  and  the  amount  of 
compensation  regulated  by  law. 

This  provision  is  introduced  in  the  annual  appropriation  law  for  the  support  of  the 
Army  and  Military  Academy.  And  although  the  words  are  general,  and  undoubt- 
edly include  officers  in  every  branch  of  the  public  service,  yet,  from  the  general  char- 
acter and  objects  of  this  law,  it  is  manifest  that  the  attention  of  Congress  must  have 
been  mainly  directed  to  officers  in  the  military  service  who,  from  the  position  in 
which  unforeseen  events  often  place  them,  are  called  upon  and  required  to  perform 
duties  not  specified  by  law  or  regulation,  but  which  grow  out  of  and  are  associated 
with  military  service. 

We  pass  on  to  the  acts  of  1848  and  1849,  which  are  the  more  important  because 
they  were  passe<l  about  the  time  this  collector  came  into  office  and  apply  particularly 
to  the  revenue  offic^ers  of  which  we  are  speaking.  The  clauses  which  bear  upon  this 
question  in  each  of  these  laws  is  inscribed  in  the  aimual  civil  and  diplomatic  appro- 
priation law  by  way  of  proviso  to  the  clause  making  appropriations  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Light-House  iService.  The  act  of  1848  appropriates  $11,640.35,  being  a 
commission  of  2i  per  cent  on  the  whole  amount  appropriated  for  that  service,  with 
a  proviso  that  no  part  of  the  sum  thereby  appropriateil  should  be  paid  to  any  per- 
son who  received  a  salarv  as  an  officer  of  the  customs,  and  that  from  and  after  the 
Ist  day  of  July,  1849,  the  disbursements  should  Ije  made  by  the  collector  of  the 
castoms  without  compensation.  And  if  this  law  still  remained  in  force  it  is  very 
clear  that  the  agency-  of  which  we  are  speaking  would  not  have  l)een  authorized  by 
law,  and  the  set-off  claimed  by  the  plaintiff  in  error  could  not  be  allowed. 

But  this  proviso  in  the  act  of  1848  is  recited  at  large  in  the  appropriation  of  1849, 
and  repeale<l  without  any  saving  or  qualification;  and  this  repealing  clause  is 
immediately  prece<ied  by  an  appropriation  for  superintendent^'  commissions  of 
$11,673.25,  being  2 J  per  cent  on  the  whole  amount  appropriated  for  light-house  pur- 
poses. There  is  no  restriction  in  these  commissions  in  relation  to  revenue  officers. 
The  commissions  are  to  l)e  paid  on  the  whole  amount,  without  any  reference  to  the 
person  or  officer  who  performs  the  service;  consequently,  under  this  law,  the  reve- 
nue officer  who  perfonned  this  duty  within  his  owh  district  was  entitled  to  2J  j>er 
cent  commission  on  the  amount  disbursed,  and  previous  acts  of  (Congress  restricting 
this  allowance  were  repugnant  to  this  law  and  thereby  rei>ealed.  The  repeal  of  the 
act  of  1848  could  not,  upon  any  sound  principle  of  law,  revive  any  previous  act 
which  was  repugnant  to  the  provisions  contained  in  the  repealing  act  of  1849.  And 
this  act  allowe<l  the  commission  of  2J  per  cent  in  all  cases,  and  appropriated  the 
money  to  pay  it,  leaving  it  to  the  becretary  of  the  Treasury  to  select  as  agent  each 
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collector  for  his  collection  district,  or  any  other  agent  that  he  might  deem  more 
suitable  for  the  trust. 

The  act  of  September  28,  1860,  however,  restored  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
first  act  referred  to — that  is,  the  act  of  1822 — and  provides  that  no  collector  shall 
receive  for  his  services  as  superintendent  of  light-houses  over  the  sum  of  $400  per 
annum.  But  this  act  was  followed  by  the  civil  and  diplomatic  appropriation  law, 
passed  at  the  same  session,  September  30,  1850,  only  two  days  after  the  law  above 
mentioned,  in  which  the  compensation  is  again  modified  in  amount,  and  coliectore 
whose  salary  exceeds  |>2,500  can  receive  no  compensation  as  superintendent  of  lights 
or  disbursing  agent.  Yet  this  law,  like  the  preceding  appropriation  laws,  apprc^ 
priates  a  sum  equal  to  2}  per  cent  commission  upon  the  whole  amount  appropriated 
for  Light-House  Service,  and  the  Secretary  might  therefore  employ  any  agent  he 
pleased,  and  if  he  was  not  the  collector  he  would  be  entitled  to  full  commissions. 
The  same  provisions  are  contained  in  the  appropriation  acts  of  1851  (9  Stat,  608), 
1852  (10  Stat,  86),  and  1853  (10  Stat,  200). 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  history  of  the  complicated  legislation  on  this  subject  that 
however  varying  the  provisions  may  be  in  some  particulars  they  are  yet  all  founded 
on  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  acts  of  1822  and  1839,  and  that  all  of  the  provisos 
respecting  the  commissions  to  a  revenue  officer  are  confined  to  his  collection  district 
and  its  extra  customary  duties  therein  as  agent. 

The  just  and  fair  inference  from  these  acts  of  Congress  taken  together  is  that  no  dis- 
cretion is  left  to  the  head  of  a  department  to  allow  an  officer  who  has  a  fixed  compen- 
sation any  credit  beyond  his  salary,  unless  the  service  he  has  performed  is  required 
by  existing  laws  and  the  remuneration  for  them  fixed  by  law.  It  was  undoubtedly 
within  the  power  of  the  Department  to  order  this  collector,  and  every  other  collector 
in  the  Union,  to  purchase  the  articles  required  for  light-house  purp>oees  in  their 
respective  districts,  and  to  make  the  necessary  disbursements  therefor.  And  for  such 
services  he  would  be  entitled  to  no  compensation  beyond  his  salary  as  collector,  if 
that  salary  exceeded  $2,500. 

But  the  Secretary  was  not  lx)und  to  intrust  this  service  to  the  several  collectors. 
He  had  a  right,  if  he  supposed  the  public  interest  required  it,  to  have  the  whole 
service  performed  by  a  single  agent;  for  while  the  law  authorizes  him  to  exact  this 
service  from  the  several  collectors,  it  at  the  same  timeevidentlv  authorizes  him  to 
commit  the  whole  to  an  agent  or  agents  other  than  the  collectors,  by  regulating  the 
commission  which  an  agent  shall  receive,  and  appropriating  money  for  payment  of 
commissions  of  2J  per  c^nt  upon  the  whole  amount  authorized  to  be  expended  in 
this  service.  And  as  the  collectors  would  by  law  be  entitled  in  some  cases  to  noth- 
ing, and  in  others  to  the  small  sum  above  mentioned,  if  the  service  was  performed 
by  them  in  their  respective  districts,  it  is  very  clear,  from  the  commissions  allowed, 
and  the  appropriation  to  pay  them,  that  he  was  at  liberty  to*  employ  a  different 
agency,  and  pay  the  commissions  given  by  the  law  whenever  he  supposed  the  public 
would  be  better  served  by  this  arrangement. 

And  the  case  as  assumed  in  the  record  is  precisely  that  case.  The  Secretary  has 
no  right  under  the  laws  upon  this  subject  to  order  this  or  any  other  collector  to  per- 
form this  duty  for  all  the  light-house  and  collection  districts.  The  law  has  divided 
it  among  them,  and  the  Executive  Department  had  no  right  to  impose  it  upon  one. 
But  he  had  a  right,  as  we  have  said,  to  employ  an  agent  instead  of  the  collector  or 
collectors  of  the  several  districts,  and  if  he  did  employ  one,  the  law  fixed  the  com- 
pensation and  appropriated  the  money  to  pay  it.  He  was  not  forbidden  to  employ  a. 
revenue  officer  for  this  purpose;  and,  so  far  as  his  services  were  jierformed  for  other 
districts,  he  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Government  as  any  other  agent.  The 
law  forbidding  compensation,  or  reducing  it  to  a  small  amount,  did  not  apply  to  this 
service.  The  agency  was  entirely  foreign  to  his  official  duties,  and  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  district  to  which  the  law  confined  his  official  duties  and  power.    And 
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as  the  Department  appointed  him  to  perform  a  duty  required  by  law,  for  which  the 
com[)enKation  was  fixed  by  law,  and  the  money  appropriate<i  to  pay  it,  he  is  entitle<l 
to  the  compensation  given  by  law,  if  he  has  performed  the  duty,  for  the  Secretary 
has  no  more  discretionary  power  to  w^ithhold  what  the  law  gives  than  he  has  to  give 
what  the  law  does  not  authorize.  The  agency  and  services  performed  in  this  instance 
had  no  more  connection  with  his  official  duties  and  position  than  the  purchase  of  a 
supply  df  shoes  for  the  troops  in  Mexico  in  the  late  war  would  have  V)een  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  person  authorized  to  make  such  a  purchase.  And  if  such  a 
duty  was  requested  or  required  of  him  by  the  head  of  the  proper  department  and 
perfonned,  nobody  would  deny  his  right  to  compensation,  if  the  law  authorized 
and  recjuired  the  service  to  be  done  and  fixed  the  compensation  for  it. 

Upon  the  case  therefore,  as  the  plaintiff  in  error  offered  to  prove  it,  we  think  the 
court  erred  in  refusing  to  admit  the  testimony. 

Undoubtedly  CJongress  have  the  power  to  prohibit  the  Secretary  from  demand- 
ing or  receiving  of  a  public  officer  any  service  in  any  other  office  or  cajiacity,  and  to 
prohibit  the  same  person  from  accepting  or  executing  the  duties  of  any  agency  for 
the  Government,  of  any  description,  while  he  is  in  office,  and  to  deny  compensation 
altogether  if  the  officer  chooses  to  perform  the  services;  or  they  may  require  an 
officer  holding  an  office  with  a  certain  salary,  however  small,  to  perform  any  duty 
directed  by  the  head  of  the  Department,  however  onerous  or  hazardous,  without 
additional  compensation.  But  the  legislative  department  of  the  Government  have 
never  acted  upon  such  principles,  nor  is  there  any  law  which  looks  to  such  a  policy, 
or  to  such  unlimited  power  in  the  head  of  an  executive  department  over  its  sub- 
ordinate officers. 

An  illustration  occurs  to  me  which  I  think  fairly  exhibits  the  extent 
of  the  prohibition  of  section  1269,  Revised  Statutes. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  many  years  to  detail  oflScers  of  the  Army 
to  serve  as  military  instructors  at  various  educational  institutions. 
(Sec.  1225,  Rev.  Stats.)  In  many  instances  such  institutions  were 
agricultural  colleges  directlj'  endowed  with  land  grants  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  upon  condition  that  they  aflFord  instruction  in  mili- 
tary science.  Suppose  an  officer  detailed  to  teach  military  tactics  at 
one  of  these  institutions  sees  fit  to  arrange  with  the  college  authorities 
to  act  as  a  tutor  in  some  other  study — history,  mathematics,  or  chemis- 
try. He  certainl}'^  could  not  receive  compensation  from  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  for  such  additional  service,  but  does  section  1269 
prevent  him  from  lawfully  receiving  compensation  from  the  college? 

Section  1260,  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  provides  as  follows: 

Any  retired  officer  may,  on  his  own  application,  be  detailed  to  serve  as  professor 
in  any  college.  But  while  so  serving,  such  officer  shall  be  allowed  no  additional 
compensation. 

Does  this  section  require  that  said  officer  so  detailed  must  donate  his 
services  to  the  college?     Can  not  he  receive  pa\'^  from  the  college  as 
any  other  professor  in  the  institution  does? 
•    Attornej^-General  Cushing  said: 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  CJonstitution  or  of  any  statute  which  forbids  the  per- 
formance of  the  duty  of  two  distinct  offices  by  the  same  person. 

The  various  provisions  of  law  forbidding  extra  allowance  or  additional  pay  for 
extra  service  imply  extra  service,  pay,  or  allowance  in  the  same  office,  not  distinct 
service  in  distinct  offices.     (8  Op.  A.  G. ,  325 ;  see  also  5  Op.  A.  G. ,  765;  6  Id.  80  and  583. ) 
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That  the  allowance  of  extra  compensation  to  persons  holding  office 
under  our  Government  is  not  contrary  to  the  Constitution  or  theory  of 
our  Government  is  expressly  recognized  b}'^  (Congress  in  numerous 
acts  throughout  our  history,  for  the  various  acts  prohibiting  such 
extra  compensation  lunit  such  prohibition  by  the  words  "unless 
expressly  authorized  by  law."  (See  sees.  1763  and  176-1,  U.  S.  Bcv. 
Stats.) 

Or  by  the  following  language  appearing  in  the  act  of  May  1,  1876: 

Unless  the  same  is  authorized  by  law  and  the  appropriation  therefor  explicitly 
states  that  it  is  for  such  additional  pay,  extra  allowanoei  or  compensation.  (19 
Stat,  46.) 

If  "extra  compensation  "  were  opposed  to  the  Constitution,  the  fun- 
damental principles  or  the  theory  of  our  Government,  it  could  not  be 
authorized  by  Congressional  enactment  or  legalized  by  an  appropria- 
tion therefor. 

To  what  law  do  we  look  in  determining  w'  at  action  is  authorized  in 
Cuba?  International  law.  That  law  not  only  "authorizes,"  it 
requires  that  the  military  commanders  of  a  force  which  has  driven 
out  the  previous  government  should  assume  and  discharge  the  admin- 
istration of  civil  affairs,  and  devote  the  revenues  of  the  country  to 
that  purpose.  Who  makes  the  appropriation  or  ^distribution  of  the 
revenues  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose?  Clearly  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  occupying  army . 

This  is  not  the  first  Congress  which  has  considered  the  propositions 
now  before  us.  During  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  afterwards.  Presi- 
dent Polk  exercised  the  right  of  distributing  or  appropriating  the 
funds  derived  from  the  customs  revenues  of  the  country  occupied  by 
our  armies.  The  money  so  secured  was  collected  as  military  contri- 
butions or  requisitions.  It  was  seized  as  legitimate  spoil  of  war,  and 
held  and  intended  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  United  States.  In 
this  respect  it  differed  from  the  funds  derived  from  the  revenues 
being  collected  in  Cuba,  which  are  created,  collected,  and  used  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  island  itself. 

Although  the  money  secured  by  our  military  forces  in  the  war  with 
Mexico  was  money  belonging  to  the  United  States,  it  was  not  con- 
verted into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  President  Polk 
used  it,  as  his  discretion  determined,  "toward  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  war,"  among  which  was  included  additional  compensation  to 
the  officers  of  the  Army  performing  services  as  civil  officials. 

The  authority  of  President  Polk  to  dispose  of  the  funds  so  collected 
was  challenged  in  Congress.  (Congressional  Globe,  vol.  20,  p.  57, 
Dec.  18, 1848.) 

The  matter  was  referred  to  a  select  committee,  who  submitted  a 
majority  report  denying  such  authority  in  the  President  and  a  minor- 
ity report  sustaining  the  course  pursued  by  President  Polk.     (See 
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Reports  of  Committees,  2d  sess.,  30th  Cong.  (1848-49),  Report  No.  119; 
see  Message  Pres.  Polk  to  Cong.,  Jan.  2,  1849;  Richardson's  Comp., 
vol.  4,  p.  672;  see  Discussion  of  Message,  20  Cong.  Globe,  p.  148 
ef  seq.) 

The  course  pursued  by  President  Polk  was  finally  sustained  by  Con- 
gress by  the  passage  of  an  act  approved  March  3,  1849,  entitled  "'An 
act  to  p/ovide  for  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  public  officers  and 
others  who  may  have  received  moneys  arising  from  military  contribu- 
tions or  otherwise  in  Mexico."     (9  Stats.,  412.) 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  moneys  disbursed  by  order  of 
President  Polk  belonged  to  the  Unites!  States,  and  the  officers  who 
had  received  and  disbui*sed  the  same  were  required  to  account  therefor 
to  the  Treasury  Department.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  above- 
entitled  act.  In  the  instance  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  the  moneys 
do  not  belong  to  the  United  States. 

Section  2  of  the  act  above  referred  to  is  as  follows  (9  Stats.,  413): 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  where  au  officer  has  had  the  saperviaion  of 
the  collection  of  the  military  contributions  at  any  of  the  ports  in  Mexico,  and  has 
at  the  same  time  exerci.sed  civil  functions  under  the  temporary  government  there 
established,  or  where  any  officer  or  other  person  shall  have  performed  the  duties  of 
collectors  at  such  ports,  such  officer  or  person  shall  be  allow^ed  a  com])ensation  which 
shall  be  assimilated  in  amount,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  including  the  regular  pay  and 
emoluments  of  such  officer,  to  that  allowed  by  existing  laws  to  officers  of  the  customs 
in  the  United  States  where  the  services  are  similar  in  amount  and  importance,  such 
allowance,  in  all  cases  to  l)e  determined  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  And 
all  officers  of  the  Army  and  other  persons  in  public  employment  who  have  received 
payment  for  their  services  in  collecting,  keeping,  or  accounting  for  said  moneys,  and 
for  other  necessary  services,  are  authorized  to  retain  so  nmch  of  the  amount  so 
received  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  may  be  a  fair  com- 
pensation for  said  services. 

THE    STATUTE    PROHIBITING    OFFICERS    OF    THE    ARMY   FROM    HOLDENG 

CIVIL  OFFICES. 

Section  1222,  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  provides  as  follows: 

No  officer  of  the  Army  on  the  active  list  shall  hold  any  civil  office,  whether  by 
election  or  appointment,  and  every  such  officer  who  accepts  or  exercises  the  func- 
tions of  a  civil  office  shall  thereby  cease  to  be  an  officer  of  the  Anny,  and  his  com- 
mission shall  be  thereby  vacated. 

This  provision  is  intended  to  prevent  oflScers  of  the  military  branch 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  from  holding  oflSce  in  the  civil 
branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  contend  that  it  prevented  an  officer  of  the  Army  from  complying 
with  the  law  and  usages  of  civilized  warfare  which  require  him  to 
assume  and  discharge  the  duties  of  a  civil  officer  in  territx)ry  subject 
to  military  government.  The  officer  who  fills  the  position  under  mili- 
tary government  does  not  exercise  his  own  judgment  or  volition  in 
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assuming  it,  but  simply  obeys  the  order  of  the  commander  in  chief 
requiring  him  so  to  do. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
contended  herein  that  Congress  may  not  regulate  the  military  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States.  Such  laws  as  Congress  may  enact  in 
regard  to  such  military  establishment  are  binding  upon  the  commander 
in  chief  and  the  officers  and  men  composing  such  establishment, 
whether  they  are  at  home  or  abroad.  But  there  is  a  distinction,  plain 
and  broad,  between  the  military  establishment  of  the  United  States 
and  the  government  of  civil  aflFairs  in  the  island  of  Cuba. 


APPLICATION  OF  THE  PXTBCHASEBS  OF  THE  SAN  JUAN  AND  BIO 
PIEDBA8  TBAMWAT  FOB  CONFIBMATION  OF  SALE  AND 
TBANSFEB  OF  CONCESSION,  AND  FOB  CEBTAIN  PBIVILEOES 
DESIBED  UPON  COMPLETION  OF  TBANSFEB. 

[Submitted  January  26, 1900.    Case  No.  17,  Division  of  Insular  Affaii^i,  War  Department.] 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  appli- 
cation of  J.  G.  White  &  Co.,  Philip  H.  McMillan,  S.  Gilbert  Averell, 
Frederic  B.  Jennings,  W.  H.  Post,  Lathrop  R.  Bacon,  and  Trenor 
L.  Park,  by  their  attorneys,  Curtis,  Mallet-Prevost  &  Colt,  regarding 
a  number  of  matters  relating  to  the  San  Juan  and  Rio  Piedras  Tram- 
way, in  Porto  Rico,  and  an  adjunct  organization  known  as  the  San 
Juan  Light  and  Transit  Company. 

The  application  includes  a  number  of  matters  of  such  character  as  to 
require  separate  examination.  These  matters  have  been  presented  at 
different  times  by  a  series  of  requests,  all  of  which  relate  to  the  same 
general  object  or  project. 

CONFIRMATION    OF   THE    SALE    AND    TRANSFER  OF  THE   CONCESSION   AND 

TRAMWAY   TO   THE   APPLICANTS. 

On  February  16,  1878,  the  Crown  of  Spain  granted  a  royal  order 
authorizing  Pablo  Ubarri  to  build  a  tramway  from  San  Juan  to  Rio 
Piedras,  Porto  Rico.  (Gazette  of  March  14,  1878.)  The  conditions 
imposed  by  said  loyal  order  appear  to  have  been  complied  with  and 
the  road  therejifter  constructed  and  operated  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  rights  creatt^d  by  said  concession  and  appertaining  thereto  were 
made  the  subject  of  a  contract  or  sale  to  certain  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  parties  thereto  applied  to  General  Brooke,  then  in 
command  of  the  military  department  of  Porto  Rico,  for  confirmation 
of  the  sale.  Upon  this  matter  General  Davis,  in  his  report  hereon, 
says  (Doc.  82,  pp.  3  and  -1,  Ins.  Div.): 

The  property  with  all  itH  ea.senients  wa*^  nolrl  by  Mr.  Ubarri  on  November  22, 1898, 
to   William  H.  Thitchener,  who   repretsented  an  American  syndicate.      The  sale 
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appears  to  have  been  in  every  way  legal  and  a  transfer  of  title  waB  effected  thereby. 
General  Brooke  was  military  governor  at  the  time,  and  he  was  asketl  to  confirm  the 
sale,  also  to  grant  authority  to  change  the  motive  fXDwer  to  electricity  and  to  widen 
the  gauge.    There  is  no  record  of  the  action  of  General  Brooke  in  this  Department. 

The  question  of  approving  the  transfer  was  referred  tp  the  secretary 
of  justice  for  the  department  of  Porto  Rico,  who  reported  thereon  as 
follows  (Doc.  2S,  Ins.  Div.): 

Hon.  Major-Genera L  Commanding  the  Department: 

In  the  matter  referred  to  in  accompanying  communication  anent  the  transfer  of 
concession  of  the  tramway  between  the  capital  and  Rio  Pie^iras,  I  have  the  honor  to 
inform  you  that  the  central  station  of  said  tramway  an<l  a  portion  of  its  track  as  far 
as  the  San  Antonio  channel  or  creek,  as  also  that  lying  in  the  neighborhood  of  Martin 
Peila  channel,  are  built,  according  to  my  information,  upon  Government  grounds, 
most  of  w^hich  correspond  to  those  of  the  old  "military  zone.'* 

Through  a  gratuitous  concession  of  the  preceding  government,  the  grantee  of  the 
tramway  was  permitted  to  build  the  station  and  track  upon  said  grounds,  but  without 
transferring  the  title  and  possession  thereof,  same  being  resented  by  the  Government 
All  these  lots  are  very  valuable,  and  were  appraised  at  a  high  price  under  the  pre- 
vious regime. 

I  must  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  another  portion  of  the  track  is  laid 
over  lots  belonging  to  residents  of  Santurce,  who  permitted  the  grantee  to  lay  his 
track  without  giving  up  their  title  to  the  lands. 

Upon  your  approval  of  the  transfer,  as  requested,  it  should  be  accompanied  with  a 
clause  to  the  effect  that  said  approval  is  given  without  detriment  or  im[)ainnent  of 
the  rights  of  ownership  belonging  to  the  United  States  over  the  military  and  public 
lands  occupied  by  the  station  and  tracks  of  the  tramway. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Juan  Hernandez  Lopez. 

Whether  or  not  the  restrictions  of  the  Spanish  law  requiring  the 
assent  of  the  Government  to  ti'ansfers  of  franchises  and  similar  prop- 
erty are  to  be  now  enforced  in  Porto  Rico,  or  shall  be  considered 
as  obsolete  and  superseded  by  the  American  doctrine,  that  the  right  of 
alienation  is  appurtenant  to  ownership,  is  an  administrative  question, 
to  be  determined  b}^  the  Secretary  of  War  as  an  administrative  officer. 

The  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  justice,  Senor  Lopez,  that 
the  approval  of  the  transfer  '"  should  be  accompanied  with  a  clause  to 
the  effect  that  said  approval  is  given  without  detriment  or  impairment 
of  the  rights  of  ownei'ship  belonging  to  the  United  States  over  the 
military  and  public  lands  occupied  by  the  station  and  tmcks  of  the 
tramway,"  suggests  a  not  improper  precautionary  measure  to  avoid 
possible  misconception,  but  it  is  not  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
the  property  rights  of  the  United  States  in  and  to  the  land  the  pro- 
prietary rights  of  which  were  held  by  the  Crown  of  Spain  and  passed 
therefrom  to  the  United  States.  Upon  the  acquisition  of  title  by  the 
United  States,  the  property  rights  therein  could  only  be  alienated  by 
Congress  or  by  an  officer  of  the  Government  authorized  by  Congress 
to  make  such  alienation.     In  his  opinion  on  the  application  of  Weeks 
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et  al.  for  permission  to  construct  a  wharf  at  Ponce,  Porto  Rico,  the 
honorable  the  Attorne3^-General,  says  (letter  July  26,  1899): 

I  do  not  know  of  any  right  or  power  which  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  President 
lias  to  alienate  in  perpetuity  any  of  the  public  domain  of  the  United  States,  except  in 
accordance  with  acts  of  Congress  duly  passed  with  reference  thereto.  There  is  no 
legislation  by  Congress  made  for  or  properly  applicable  to  the  public  domain  in  Porto 
Rico.  The  power  to  dispose  permanently  of  the  public  lands  and  public  property  in 
Porto  Rico  rests  in  Congress,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  statute  confening  such  powei. 
can  not  be  exercised  by  the  executive  department  of  the  Government    (22  Op.  545. ) 

PRIVILEGES  DESIRED  UPON  COMPLETION    OF  TRANSFER. 

The  American  investors,  after  acquiring,  as  they  understood,  the 
rights  conferred  by  the  concession  for  said  tramway,  organized  a  cor- 
poration under  the  laws  of  New  York,  to  be  known  as  the  San  Juan 
Light  and  Tmnsit  CJompany,  which  said  corporation  was  to  take  over 
said  concession  and  operate  said  tramway,  using  electricity  bs  a  motive 
power  and  also  to  distribute  and  sell  electricity  for  light  and  other  com- 
mercial puiposes  in  San  Juan. 

To  accomplish  these  purposes  application  is  made  on  behalf  of  the 
San  Juan  and  Rio  Piedras  Tramway  for  the  following  privileges: 

1.  To  change  the  motive  power  of  the  tramway  to  electricity. 

2.  To  change  the  gauge  of  the  road. 

3.  To  extend  said  road  through  and  upon  certain  streets  of  San 
Juan  for  a  distance  of  about  1,500  feet,  so  as  to  form  a  loop. 

4.  To  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  branch  line  or  spur  on  & 
portion  of  the  property  of  the  United  States  constituting  the  harbor 
front  in  San  Juan. 

5.  To  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  branch  line  or  spur,  about 
1,000  meters  long,  to  reach  a  certain  cocoanut  grove  on  the  beach  near 
San  Juan  and  frequented  as  a  pleasure  resort. 

6.  To  purchase  or  lease  from  the  United  States  1  acre  of  ground, 
situate  near  San  Antonio  Bridge,  upon  which  to  erect  an  electric 
light  and  power  plant. 

7.  In  case  a  site  for  said  proposed  power  house  can  not  be  secured 
from  the  United  States,  permission  is  sought  to  construct,  maintain, 
and  operate  a  branch  line  in  Santurce  to  reach  a  site  for  the  proposed 
power  house  in  that  locality. 

The  application  contains  requests  for  certiiin  other  privileges,  but 
the  requests  are  not  pressed  and  are  considered  as  abandoned.  Since 
they  are  referred  to  and  reported  on  in  the  documents  herein,  it  may 
be  well  to  avoid  possible  confusion  by  stating  that  said  requests  are  as 
follows: 

8.  To  extend  the  railroad  from  Rio  Piedras  to  Caguas. 

9.  To  extend  the  railroad  from  Rio  Piedras  to  Carolinas. 
10.  To  build  a  new  line  connecting  Carolinas  and  Caguas. 
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Application  is  made  on  behalf  of  the  San  Juan  Light  and  Transit 
Company: 

1.  To  install  and  operate  an  electric  system  in  San  Juan  and  its 
suburbs  for  the  production,  distribution,  and  sale  of  electricity  for 
light  and  power. 

Technically,  these  appliciitions  are  separate  and  distinct;  but  as  they 
are  presented  by  the  same  parties  and  relate  to  one  general  object,  the 
proceedings  thereon  have  been  conducted  as  one  case,  the  nec^essary 
distinctions  being  easily  preserved.  The  applications  were  referred  to 
Genei-al  Davis,  who  made  a  careful  and  exhaustive  report  thereon,  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War  is  respectfully  invited. 
(See  Doc.  No.  32.) 

In  said  report  General  Davis  recommends  favorable  action  as  to  the 
following  (Doc.  32,  p.  7,  Ins.  Div.): 

1.  The  installation  of  a  loop  track  through  certain  streets  in  San  Juan,  so  that  the 
railroad  may  reach  the  center  of  the  city. 

2.  The  change  of  the  motive  power  of  the  road  and  widening  of  its  gauge.  The 
present  locomotives  are  noisy  and  malodorous,  and  can  not  be  permitted  in  the  city 
proper.  The  present  track  has  a  gauge  of  but  29  inches,  too  narrow  to  permit  a  good 
development. 

3.  The  installation  of  an  electric  plant  would  permit  electric  lighting  of  the  city 
and  its  suburbs.  The  city  streets  are  now  lighted  by  gas  and  Santurce  by  kerosene 
lamps.  The  local  electric-lighting  company  has  entirely  inade^juate  capacity  for 
supply  of  existing  demands,  and  its  charges  are  exorbitant — 12  and  $1.50,  Porto 
Kican  currency,  for  lamp  ( 16-candlepower)  per  month,  and  only  until  12  o*  clock. 

4.  The  only  sites  for  a  new  electric-power  plant  that  seem  to  be  available  are  o«e 
on  Government  land  near  San  Antonio  bridge  and  the  other  a  private  lot  in  San- 
turce, which  Mr.  Wilson  asks  authority  to  connect  by  a  spur  track  with  his  main 
line  in  case  he  is  denie^i  the  use  of  Government  land,  as  aske<l  and  as  was  approved 
by  Creneral  Henry,  as  above  stated.  The  permission  to  cn>ss  the  Government  road 
to  the  site  for  power  house  in  Santurce  and  to  erect  a  power  plant  for  operating  the 
road,  and  for  general  commercial  purposes,  is  recommended. 

Such  of  these  requests  as  at  the  time  had  been  made  were  referred 
to  General  Brooke  while  in  command  of  the  Department  of  Porto 
Rico,  who  reported  thereon  as  follows: 

*  *  *  The  tramway  is  a  public  necessity,  and  the  improvements  contemplated 
should  be  made  at  once,  but  the  Government  should,  in  my  opinion,  if  it  grants 
them,  make  the  condition  that  it  in  no  way  gives  the  tramway  any  privilege  l)eyond 
what  is  provided  in  the  original  concession.  *  *  *  (See  third  indorsement.  Doc. 
21.) 

As  constructed  and  now  existing,  the  tramway  starts  at  the  square 
of  Puerto  de  Espana,  where  the  ferry  crosses  the  harbor  of  San  Juan 
and  other  boats  land,  and  at  a  point  about  500  yards  from  the  business 
center  of  the  city.  Thence,  passing  the  square  of  Columbus,  the  line 
traverses  the  length  of  the  island  of  San  Juan,  a  distance  of  about  2i 
miies.  It  then  crosses  the  San  Antonio  lagoon  and  traverses  a  pri- 
vate right  of  way  for  about  200  yards,  and  then  occupies  a  portion  of 
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the  military  road  to  a  point  near  Rio  Piedi-as,  where  it  leaves  the  mil- 
itary road  and  occupies  a  right  of  way  over  private  property  to  Rio 
Piedias. 

The  tramway  occupies  the  western  jwition  of  the  military  highway 
and  is  constructed  on  a  diflFerent  gi^ade  from  the  wagon  road  and  sepa- 
rated therefrom  bv  an  embankment.  The  houses  on  the  other  side  of 
the  highway  are  constructed  on  the  curb  line.  Therefore  there  is  not 
room  for  a  competing  pamllel  line  occupying  said  military  highway, 
if  any  such  \>e  in  contemplation. 

The  ti-amway  is  of  narrow  gauge,  but  the  ties  are  of  sufficient  length 
to  permit  the  construction  thereon  of  a  standard-gauge  line.  The 
motive  power  in  use  is  steam,  and  the  rolling  stock  consists  of  7  Bald- 
win locomotives,  17  passenger  cars,  and  21  freight  and  baggage  cars. 

The  company  has  constructed  four  stations  along  its  line,  and  owns 
shops,  yard,  and  car  barn  at  Rio  Piedras. 

THE  CHANGE   OF  MOTIVE   POWER. 

The  royal  order  granting  the  concession  authorized  Ubarri  *'  to  build 
a  tramway,"  and  was  silent  as  to  the  motive  power  to  be  used.  The 
royal  order  required  that  he  '' conforms  strictly  with  the  project 
approved"  for  said  tramway.     (Doc.  No.  54.) 

The  approved  project  contained  the  following  provision  (Doc.  No.  55, 
Ins.  Div.): 

5.  If  the  steam  iK)wer,  which  it  is  thoujrht  of  using  in  the  ninning  of  the  tramway 
either  on  the  Garretera  or  running  over  the  streeta  of  the  villages,  and  which  is 
grante<l  by  way  of  trial,  should  not  give  satisfactory  results,  and  the  engines  shouM 
cause  the  slightej^t  inconvenience  in  the  opinion  of  the  engineers,  who  are  to  \ye 
pressent  at  the  exi)eriments,  to  the  jn^opleand  teams  passing  over  the  public  way,  the 
concessionnaire  shall  employ  animal  force  to  oi)erate  the  tramway  without  any  kind 
of  claim  being  allowed  him  for  this  change  of  power. 

It  appears  evident  from  this  provision  that  the  use  of  steam  was  not 
made  a  condition  subsequent  upon  which  depended  the  continuance  of 
the  concession.  Experimental  in  the  firvst  instance,  its  continued  use 
was  considered  as  jKM-mitted  as  a  favor,  not  enjoined  as  a  requirement 
The  plain  purpose  of  the  provision  is  to  require  the  concession nai re  to 
consider  his  rights  as  subservient  to  those  of  the  general  public  in 
opeiating  said  road,  and  to  secure  the  use  of  a  motive  power  which 
would  not  "cause  the  slightest  inconvenience." 

There  might  be  a  question  of  the  right  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  Porto  Rico  under  this  clause  of  the  concession  to  compel 
the  company  to  use  electricity,  but  may  it  not  permit  it  to  do  so  if 
the  use  does  not  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  individuals  and  the  gen- 
eral public^ 

The  streets  through  which  this  ti^amway  passes  are  so  nari"ow  that 
the  placing  therein  of  poles  on  which  to  stretch  trolley  and  other  dis- 
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tributing  wires  would  probably  interfere  with  the  free  use  thereof  by 
the  public.  This  is  recognized  by  the  tramway  company,  and  the 
privilege  of  setting  up  poles  along  the  entire  route  is  not  asked.  The 
compan}'^  propose  to  stretch  the  wires  by  attaching  them  to  the  build- 
ings along  the  ri^ht  of  way  wherever  possible.  The  company  also 
recognizes  that  its  concession  does  not  privilege  it  to  exercise  the 
right  of  eminent  domain,  and  that  the  right  to  attach  the  wires  to  said 
buildings  must  be  secured  from  the  owners  thereof,  and  the  applica- 
tion does  not  seek  to  secure  from  the  Seca'ctary  of  War  the  authority 
to  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain  in  this  regard. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  Secretary  of  War  to  grant  the  company 
the  privilege  of  setting  ix)les  along  the  military  highway.  The  tram- 
wa}'  company  erected  poles  for  a  telephone  line  along  the  right  of  way 
already  occupied  ])y  the  road.  This  was  done  under  a  concession  for 
a  telephone  line  from  the  Spanish  Government.  The  poles  are  still 
standing  and  the  telephone  line  in  opei*ation.  The  poles  in  present 
use  are  too  small  to  sustain  both  trolley  wires  and  telephone  wires, 
but  the  intention  of  the  company  is  to  replace  them  with  poles  of 
larger  size. 

In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  deem  it  advisable  to 
permit  the  use  of  electricity  as  a  motive  ix)wer  on  this  tramway,  as 
now  constructed,  it  might  be  well  to  avoid  a  misconception  of  the 
authority  granted  by  a  provision  specifically  denying  the  right  to 
place  poles  in  the  streets  or  military  highway  now  occupied,  except  in 
such  places  as  may  be  designated  by  the  military  commander  of  the 
department,  or  to  attach  wires  to  private  property  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner. 

If  I  properl}^  understand  the  application,  its  extent  and  intent  in  this 
regard,  it  is  to  secure  permission  to  stretch  wires  along  its  right  of 
way  at  such  height  as  may  be  prescribed  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing 
electricity  as  a  motive  power.  To  illustrate:  If  the  company  contem- 
plated moving  its  cars  by  storage  batteries  without  the  necessity  of 
wires  to  distribute  and  deliver  the  power  and  requested  the  permission 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  so  to  do,  the  question  would  be  one  of  regu- 
lating an  existing  right,  to  wit,  the  right  to  operate  the  tramway.  If 
a  trolley  wire  is  stretched  along  and  over  the  right  of  way  already 
secured  and  occupied,  at  such  height  as  to  prevent  injury  or  obstruction 
to  the  public,  and  held  in  place  by  supporting  wires  attached  to  private 
property,  with  the  consent  of  the  owners,  is  it  not  still  a  regulation  of 
an  exiHtmg  right  rather  than  a  grant  of  ntni)  right?  A  liberal  inter- 
pretation of  the  rights  of  the  concessionnaires  w^ould  justify  such  hold- 
ing, and  the  interpretation  of  the  concession  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  War. 
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THE  CHANGE  OF  THE  GAUGE  OF  THE  TRAMWAY. 

The  distance  between  the  rails  as  now  standing  is  29^  inches.  The 
company  seeks  the  j>ermission  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  extend  this 
distance  to  40  inches.  The  gauge  of  the  tramway  i«  not  fixed  by  the 
royal  order  granting  the  concession  or  the  approved  project  of  the 
tramway.  It  seems  to  have  been  constructed  at  a  narrow  gauge 
because  the  owner  of  the  concession  desired  so  to  do.  The  right  to 
obstruct  the  streets  and  the  inilitary  highway  where  the  road  is  now 
built,  by  maintaining  the  tracks  thereon,  was  granted  by  the  original 
concession.  The  application  seeks  the  exercise  of  that  right  in  a  cer- 
tain way.  As  already  stated,  the  ties  on  which  the  rails  now  rest  are 
long  enough  to  admit  of  the  rails  being  placed  at  standard  gauge.  It 
does  not  appear  to  the  writer  that  the  obstruction  would  be  increased 
if  the  space  between  the  rails  of  the  existing  track  was  widened.  The 
serious  obstruction  to  the  traffic  of  the  streets  by  this  tramway  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  passage  of  the  cars  along  said  track,  and  is  measured  by 
the  width  of  the  car  rather  than  the  width  of  the  tiuck.  In  response 
to  inquiries  made  at  the  hearing  had  on  this  application  the  representa- 
tives of  the  company  stated  that  the  width  of  the  cars  now  in  use  on 
said  tramway  varied  from  6i  feet  to  7i  feet.  That  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  company  to  equip  the  cars  now  in  use  with  new  trucks  of  stand- 
ard gauge  and  continue  their  use,  and  that  new  cars  would  be  7i  feet 
in  width,  which,  they  stated,  was  the  width  of  ordinary  street  cars. 

The  question  of  the  gauge  at  which  the  track  of  this  tramway  is  to 
be  maintained  seems  to  be  one  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  exercising  the  power  of  regulating  an  existing  right  rather  than 
the  creation  of  a  new  one. 

In  this  connection  attention  is  directed  to  the  claim  of  the  company 
that  on  October  15,  1898,  the  requisite  authority  to  change  the  motive 
power  and  the  gauge  of  the  track  was  granted  by  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties in  Porto  Rico.     In  regard  thereto  General  Davis  in  his  report 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  a  few  days  before  relinquishment  of  sovereignty 
by  Spain  a  Spanish  official,  whether  duly  empowered  or  riot  unknown,  gave  pennis- 
sion  to  Mr.  Ubarri  to  substitute  electricity  for  steam  power  and  to  widen  the  gauge 
of  the  track.  The  permit,  however,  is  coupled  with  the  conditions  that  detailed 
plans  of  the  changes  shall  be  submitted  for  approval.     (Doc  32,  p.  5,  Ins.  Div). 

If  the  proposed  changes  in  the  motive  power  and  the  gauge  of  the 
road  are  considered  as  regulations  for  the  exercise  of  existing  rights, 
the  alleged  action  of  the  Spanish  authorities  is  immaterial,  such  regu- 
lations being,  of  necessity,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  military 
authorities  now  in  charge  of  the  provisional  government  of  Porto  Rico. 

If  said  proposed  changes  are  considered  as  being  property,  they 
become  liable  to  the  tests  applicable  in  other  cases  of  transfer  of  public 
property.     In  regard  thereto  Halleck  says: 

The  proper  test  is  the  purpose  of  the  grant,  i.  e.,  the  fides  of  the  parties.  (See  HaU 
leek's  Int.  Law,  3d  ed.,  vol.  2,  chap.  33,  sections  23,  24,  and  25.) 
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The  United  States  Supreme  Court  say: 

Grants  of  soil  made  flaffrante  bello  by  the  jmrty  who  fails,  can  only  derive  validity 
from  treaty  stipulations.     (Harcourt  v,  Gaillard,  12  Wheat,  523,  628.) 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  these  proceedings  to  establish  the  bonu 
-tides  of  the  authorization  attempted  by  the  Spanish  officials.  If  the 
Secretary  of  War  shall  consider  such  showing  necessary,  the  matter 
should  be  again  forwarded  to  General  Davis  for  investigation  and  re- 
port, and  the  applicants  so  informed. 

The  showing  at  present  consists  of  a  statement  in  the  application 
herein  that  such  permission  was  secured  and  "is  set  forth  in  a  com- 
munication from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Fomei\to^  and  signed  by 
the  subsecretaiy  thereof,  an  English  translation  of  which  is  as  follows: 

No.  366. 

As  a  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  30th  of  September  last,  soliciting  authorization  to 

change  the  present  system  of  steam  locomotion  for  eletrtricity  on  the  tramway  of 

which  you  are  concessionnaire,  and  to  widen  the  road  1  meter  and  44  centimeters, 

the  secretary  of  the  cabinet  has  granted  your  request,  but  you  must  present  at  the 

oflBce  of  the  secretary  a  detailed  statement  of. the  changes,  which  must  be  approved 

before  they  can  be  carried  out.    *    *    * 

At  Porto  Rico,  the  15th  day  of  October,  1898. 

Carlisto  Romebo, 

The  Under  Secretary,  P.  S. 
(iSee  Doc.  39,  p.  2,  Ins.  Div.) 

THE   EXTENSION   OP  THE  TRAMWAY  ON  CERTAIN   STREETS  IN   SAN  JUAN 
FOR  A   DISTANCE  OF  ABOUT   1,500  FEET,  SO   AS  TO   FORM   A   LOOP. 

This  privilege  is  greatly  desired  by  the  company  and  urgently 
insisted  upon.  The  claim  is  made  that  if  electricity  is  used  as  a 
motive  power  the  loop  is  necessary  for  the  best  and  most  efficient 
operation  of  the  tramway,  although  not  indispensable  for  a  service  of 
medium  efficiency.  That  such  extension  would  be  a  convenience  to 
the  public,  promote  the  general  interests  of  the  city,  and  greatly 
benefit  the  company  is  undoubtedly  true.  In  reporting  favorably  on 
this  proposal,  General  Davis  sa^^s  (Doc.  32,  p.  12): 

While  it  will  be  valuable  to  the  road,  it  will  also  be  of  greater  value  to  the  city. 
*    *    * 

The  width  of  the  streets  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  build  the  loop 
varies  from  4.62  meters  to  6.90  meters  from  curb  to  curb.  (Oral 
statement  by  manager  of  company.) 

If  permission  to  construct  and  operate  this  extension  is  a  franchise 
originating  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  and  conferred 
upon  the  beneficiary  by  an  officer  of  the  executive  department  of  the 
United  States  Government,  it  would  seem  to  be  inimical  to  the  admin- 
istrative policy  heretofore  announced  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  that 
franchises  in  Poilo  Rico  would  not  be  granted  at  the  present  time. 
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*'A  franchise"  as  used  in  this  connection  is  understctod  bj'  the 
writer  to  mean — 

A  special  privilege  conferred  by  government  on  individuals,  and  which  does  not 
belong  to  the  citizens  of  the  countrj-  generally  by  common  right  (Ang.  and  A.  on 
Corp.,  par.  4.) 

Regarding  their  creation  Thompson  says: 

Our  franchises  spring  from  contracts  between  the  sovereign  power  and  pri\-ate 
citizens,  made  upon  a  valuable  consideration,  for  purposes  of  public  l)enefit  as  well 
as  of  individual  advantage.     (4  Thomp.  Corp.,  par.  5335.) 

There  is  another  theory  and  another  inhibition  to  be  considered. 
The  theory  is  that  the  municipalities  of  Porto  Rico  while  under  Span- 
ish sovereignty  possessed  the  fee  title  to  such  of  their  streets  a.s  were 
constiiicted  and  maintained  with  municipal  funds;  that  the  munici- 
palities also  possessed  the  right  to  determine  how  such  streets  should 
be  used;  that  usage  of  such  streets  for  specific  purposes  might  be 
authorized  bj^  the  municipalities  by  permission,  requirement,  or  com- 
plete alienation,  and  that  such  right  did  not  cease  upon  the  cession 
of  sovereignty. 

The  inhibition  is  that  contained  in  the  Executive  order  (issued  as 
General  Order,  No.  188,  series  of  1898),  as  follows: 

ExBCUTiVE  Mansion,  WashingUm,  Decemfxr  22^  1898. 
Until  otherwise  onlered,  no  grants  or  concessions  of  public  or  corporate  rights  or 
franchises  for  the  construction  of  public  or  quasi  public  works,  such  as  railroads, 
tramways,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  waterworks,  gas  works,  electric-light  lines, 
etc.,  shall  be  made  by  any  municipal  or  other  local  governmental  authority  or  Ixxiy 
in  Porto  Rico,  except  upon  the  approval  of  the  major-general  commanding  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  United  States  in  Porto  Rico,  who  shall,  before  approving  any  such 
grant  or  concession,  be  so  esi)ecially  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

William  McKinley. 

The  applicants  herein  have  undertaken  to  secure  the  privilege  under 
consideration  in  conformity  with  said  order,  and  to  this  end  presented 
an  application  to  the  municipal  authorities  of  San  Juan  for  permission 
to  make  said  extension  and  requested  said  authorities  to  take  favor- 
able action  thereon,  and  said  application  then  to  be  submitted  to  the 
military  authorities  in  compliance  with  said  General  Order,  No.  188. 
(Doc.  48,  Ins.  Div.) 

The  municipal  council  acted  u^on  said  application  by  adopting  the 
following: 

The  municipal  corporation  recognizes  the  project  of  the  electric  railroad  as  useful 
and  l)eneficial  to  the  city,  and  as  such  recommends  it  to  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington, this  declaration  not  involving  the  privilege  of  considering  it  as  work  of  public 
utility  as  regarded  by  the  Spanish  law  still  in  force  in  the  island,  leaving  also  as  a 
consequence  the  interest  of  the  third  party.     (Doc.  48.) 

The  application  of  the  company,  with  a  statement  of  the  action  of 
the  municipal  council  attached,  was  forwarded  to  the  major-general 
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commanding,  who  recorded  his  action  thereon  by  the  following 
indorsement:  "App'd.  Guy  V.  Henry,  Major-Gen'l  Vols.,  Com'g." 
(Doc.  48.) 

The  company  now  presents  the  application  and  said  proceedings 
thereon  to  this  Department,  with  a  request  that  said  grant  or  conces- 
sion be  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

A  strict  intei-pretation  of  General  Order,  No.  188,  would  probably 
require  that  the  authorization  of  the  Secretary  of  War  is  a  condition 
precedent  to  action  by  the  major-general  commanding,  whose  approval 
is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  grant  of  a  concession  by  the  municipal 
authorities.  (G.  O.  188,  series  1898.)  However,  if  the  Secretary  of 
War  shall  see  fit  to  ratify  the  action  heretofore  taken  herein,  the 
irregularit}'  would  be  cured. 

If  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  decide  to  allow  the  extension  of  the 
tramway  to  form  said  loop,  it  will  be  proper  for  him  to  determine 
which  of  his  powers  he  will  exercise  and  the  extent  of  the  grant  or 
permission.  That  is  to  say,  whether  he  will  exercise  his  power  as  the 
representative  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  and  by  such 
exercise  create  a  complete  grant,  confirming  vested  rights,  or  exercise 
the  "  police  power"  which  he  possesses  as  the  head  of  the  provisional 
government  of  Porto  Rico,  by  virtue  of  which  and  other  powers  of 
said  government  lodged  in  him  he  is  authorized  to  regulate  and  con- 
trol such  public  matters  as  the  use  of  streets  and  other  things  relating 
to  the  public  convenience,  health,  and  welfare.  If  so  granted,  the 
permission  will  be  a  regulation  of  the  use  of  certain  streets,  and  may 
oe  limited  *'  until  otherwise  ordered,"  or  by  the  duration  of  the  mili- 
tary government  in  said  island,  or  by  such  definite  temis  and  condi- 
tions as  shall  seem  advisable  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

It  may  be  well  to  direct  attention  that  the  permission  to  be  secured 
by  the  exercise  of  what  is  termed  herein  the  *' police  power"  is  not 
what  is  known  as  a  ''  revocable  license,"  although  the  authority  con- 
ferred is  somewhat  similar.  A  revocable  license  relates  to  property 
owned  by  the  United  States — property  in  which  the  United  States 
possesses  the  proprietary  rights  as  well  as  the  sovereign  rights.  The 
authority  to  grant  a  revocable  license  as  to  such  property  is  conferred 
upon  the  Secretary  of  War  by  act  of  Congress  approved  Jul}^  28, 1892. 
(27  Stat.  L.,  chap.  316,  p.  321;  see  Supp.  U.  S.  Rev.  Stats.,  vol.  2, 
p.  66.) 

If  the  fee  to  a  street  in  a  city  in  Porto  Rico  was  in  the  municipality 
under  Spanish  dominion  and  such  property  right  was  not  destroyed 
by  the  cession  of  sovereignty,  it  is  submitted  that  the  property  rights 
of  the  municipality  are  to  be  respected  equally  with  those  of  an  indi- 
vidual. (Cohas  ?;.  Raisin,  3  Cal.,  443;  Hart  ^^.  Burnett,  15  Id.,  530; 
Payne  and  Dewey  f\  Treadwell,  16  Id.,  221;  White  v,  Moses,  21  Id., 
34;  Merryman  v.  Bourne,  9  Wall.,  592;  Moore  v.  Steinbach,  137 
U.  S.,  70,^81.) 
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If  the  fee  to  the  ground  occupied  by  the  streets  over  which  the  pro- 
posed extension  is  to  pass  is  in  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
War  may  grant  the  permission  by  revocable  license.  (Op.  Atty.  Gen. 
on  Weeks's  App.  letter  to  Sec.  of  War,  July  26,  1899.  See  action  of 
Secretary  of  War  on  App.  of  New  York  and  Porto  Rico  Steamship 
Co.  for  license  to  build  wharf  in  harbor  waters  at  San  Juan,  P.  R.; 
action  on  App.  of  Gaskell  et  al.  to  build  wharf  in  harbor  waters  at 
Ponce,  P.  R. ;  action  on  App.  of  Valdez  for  license  to  construct  dam 
at  Comeiro  Falls,  P.  R.) 

The  proceedings  herein  do  not  disclose  who  owns  the  fee  of  the 
streets  involved.  If  the  Secretary  of  War  is  of  the  opinion  that  his 
decision  turns  upon  this  point,  inquiry  should  be  made  of  General 
Davis  as  to  who  owns  the  fee  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  streets  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  build  the  loop  extension  of  the  San  Juan  and 
Rio  Piedras  Tramway. 

This  question  of  fact  becomes  important  also  in  the  consideration  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  question  of  authorizing  the  municipal 
authorities  of  San  Juan  to  grant  the  desired  permission.  If  said 
ground  occupied  by  said  streets  is  the  property  of  the  United  States, 
the  municipal  authorities  of  San  Juan  can  not  grant  rights  in  and  to 
said  property  without  the  authority  of  the  United  States  so  to  do. 
(Moore  v.  Steinbach,  127  U.  S.,  70,  81.) 

Stated  directly,  the  propositions  are — 

(a)  If  the  municipality  of  San  Juan  owns  the  fee  of  the  streete  involved,  the  right 
to  grant  the  permission  belongs  to  the  municipality,  but  can  be  exercised  only  when 
especially  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 

(b)  If  the  fee  belongs  to  the  United  Statei^,  the  Secretary  of  War  is  empowereil  to 
issue  a  revocable  license  granting  the  desired  i)ermission. 

(c)  If  the  fee  belongs  to  the  United  States,  the  action  of  the  municipality  is  imma- 
terial except  as  a  means  of  informing  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  views  of  the  officials 
taking  said  action. 

If  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  ratify  and  approve  the  action  hereto- 
fore taken  by  the  municipal  authorities  hereon,  the  further  prot^ure 
is  to  be  determined  by  him  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the 
rights  conferred. 

If  the  rights  are  merely  those  of  permissive  regulation  for  the  use 
of  the  streets,  to  be  exercised  temporarily  without  vested  rights  attach- 
ing, it  would  not  seem  necessary  for  the  Secretary  of  War  to  do  more 
than  to  fix  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  said  permission  was  to 
be  exercised. 

If  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  determine  that  the  municipality  of 
San  Juan  has  the  right  to  grant  the  privileges  desired  and  is  to  be  per- 
mitted to  exercise  said  right  in  this  instance,  and  that,  when  granted, 
the  right  is  a  vested  property  right,  and  that  he  will  ratify  and 
approve  the  action  heretofore  taken  by  the  municipal  authorities  to 
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that  end,  it  then  rests  with  the  Secretary  of  War  to  say  what,  if  any, 
further  proceedings  are  to  be  had. 

In  dealing  with  the  property  belonging  to  the  municipality  the 
municipal  officers  do  not  exercise  the  rights  of  individual  ownership 
thereover.  They  possess  only  such  powers  as  have  been  delegated  to 
them,  and  must  ordinarily  exercise  them  in  a  prescribed  manner. 

Regarding  the  powers  of  municipal  government  and  their  regula- 
tion and  control  in  Cuba,  the  Attorney-General  says  (letter  of  July  10, 
1899,  opinion  on  ''Dady  contract"): 

Cuba,  however,  is  now  under  the  temporary  dominion  of  the  United  States,  which 
is  exercising  there,  under  the  law  of  belligerent  right,  all  the  powers  of  municipal 
government.  In  the  exercLse  of  these  powers  the  proper  authorities  of  the  United 
States  may  change  or  modify  either  the  form  or  the  constituents  of  the  municipal 
establishments;  may,  in  place  of  the  system  and  regulations  that  formerly  prevailed, 
substitute  new  and  different  ones.  Upon  this  line  the  same  authorities,  exercising 
sovereignty  over  the  island,  have  the  power  to  provide  the  methods,  terms,  and 
conditions  under  which  municipal  improvements,  which  relate  entirely  to  property 
belonging  to  the  municipality  or  held  by  it  for  public  use,  may  be  carried  on.  The 
old  provisions  of  the  Spanish  law  may  be  adopted,  so  far  as  applicable,  or  they  may 
be  entirely  dispensed  with  and  a  new  system  set  up  in  their  place.  The  municipal 
authorities  of  Habana,  in  the  matter  of  engaging  in  the  construction  of  public  works, 
may  be  permitted  to  proceed  under  such  law  as  is  now  applicable,  if  that  be  ade- 
quate, or  they  may,  at  the  will  of  the  military  commander,  be  restrained  from 
engaging  in  any  such  works  or  from  i)ermitting  any  such  works  to  be  carried  on, 
although  inchoate  or  even  completed  contracts  therufor  have  previously  been 
entered  into.     (22  Op.  528. ) 

This  opinion  applies  with  equal  force  to  Porto  Rico. 

This  concession  differs  from  those  ordinarily^  granted  by  Spain  in 
that  the  tramway  and  the  vehicles  operated  thereon  are  considered  as 
being  ordinary  conveyances,  like  a  cart,  stage,  or  automobile,  and 
entitled  to  similar  rights  of  passage  on  the  public  highways  and  sub- 
ject to  similar  limitations.  The  royal  order  granting  the  concession 
declares: 

"  22.  The  tramway  being  considered  a  mere  vehicle  running  through  the  public 
highways,  the  concessionnaire  is  obliged  to  observe  the  regulation  of  police  which 
may  be  imposed  on  all  other  vehicles  to  make  use  of  the  road,  San  Antonio  Bridge, 
and  town  crossings.     (Doc.  54,  Ins.  Div.) 

By  other  provisions  in  the  concession,  the  operation  of  the  tramway 
is  subject  to  such  regulations  for  the  operation  of  railroads  in  said 
island  as  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  decree  of  concession.  (Id., 
Spec.  19.) 

Being  considered  as  operating  an  ordinary  vehicle,  and  not  a  work 
of  public  utility,  the  tramway  company  was  not  empowered  to  exer- 
cise the  rights  of  eminent  domain  in  the  sense  of  acquiring  property 
without  the  assent  of  the  owner,  and  was  not  exempt  from  taxation. 
(Doc.  54;  also  Report  of  Gen.  Davis,  Doc.  32;  Report  of  Sec.  of  Jus- 
tice. DcDt.  Porto  Rico,  Dec.  3,  1890;  Doc.  24.) 
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"Being  considered  a  mere  vehicle  running  through  the  pubU(!  high- 
ways," the  termini  of  the  tramway  are  not  fixed  by  the  concession. 

As  stated  in  the  royal  order,  the  concession  is  "  for  the  construction, 
as  per  approved  project,  of  a  single-track  tramwa}'  between  the  capital 
and  the  town  of  Rio  Piedi-as."     (Doc.  54,  Spec.  1.) 

The  approved  project  does  not  specify  definite  terminals.  It  desig- 
nates the  road  as  a  ''  tramway  between  the  capital  and  the  village  of 
Rio  Piedras."    (Spec.  1.) 

The  approved  project  further  provides  as  follows: 

Third.  The  works  shall  be  performed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  province,  who  shall  determine  the  proper  site  for  the  switches  of  the 
stopping  stations,  and  shall  decide  also  all  that  which  tends  to  duly  guarant'Ce  the 
public  interests.    »    *    » 

Fifth.  The  concessionnaire  shall  not  proceed  to  the  building  of  the  stations  and  plat- 
forms, and  crossing  of  roads,  water  courses,  or  of  any  other  kind  of  works,  no  matter 
how  much  they  may  be  considered  essential  to  the  line  in  other  points  of  jmblic 
domain  of  the  State,  than  those  granted  for  the  purpose,  without  ha\nng  obtained  the 
authorization  which  is  given  for  it.     *    *    * 

Nineteenth.  The  concession  of  this  tramway,  ttofar  a*  U  affects  the  public  domain  by 
the  occupation  to  which  the  first  condition  of  this  instrument  refers,  is  declared  to  be  for 
the  period  of  sixty  years,  subjec^t  to  the  provisions  of  said  paragraph  1,  and  to  the  terms 
of  the  decree  law  of  the  14th  of  November,  1858,  to  the  law  of  the  5th  of  June,  1859, 
modified  by  the  law  of  the  15th  of  June,  1864,  and  to  the  rules  and  general  regula- 
tions for  railroads,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  opposed  to  the  clauses  and  principles  of  the 
decree  law  l>efore  oiced,  the  rules  which  the  inspection  department  may  to  that  end 
dictate  to  him  being  also  observed  by  the  concessionnaire  in  the  execution  of  the 
work. 

Without  stopping  to  investigate  the  right  of  the  tramway  conces- 
sionnaire under  Spanish  dominion  to  extend  the  road  over  the  streets 
of  San  Juan,  further  than  to  determine  that  such  rights,  if  possessed, 
could  only  be  exercised  by  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Crown  officers, 
it  seems  apparent  from  the  provisions  of  the  specifications  al>ove 
quoted  that  the  right,  if  it  existed,  did  not  attach  to  specific  territory 
until  the  road  was  definitely  located  or  constructed  thereon,  lentil 
such  time  the  right  was  inchoate,  svh  jadlce.  As  to  such  right  the 
Attorney -General  says:  (22  Op.  549.) 

If  in  the  granting  of  a  right  or  privilege  the  sovereign  has  retained  an  iota  of 
authority  which  may  affect  its  untrammeled  exercise  and  enjoyment,  the  right  is  not 
of  the  nature  of  an  al)solute  one,  but  wholly  of  an  inchoate  and  imperfect  <|nality. 
As  to  inchoate,  imperfect,  incomplete,  and  equitable  rights,  the  suc<«e<ling  s<jvereign 
is  the  absolute  dictator.  They  can  not  he  exercised  against  his  sovereignty,  but  only 
by  his  grace,  and  his  affirmative  exercise  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  conces- 
sion. (Op.  Atty.  Gen.  on  App.  of  Valdez  to  use  Water  Power  of  the  River  Plata, 
P.  R.;  letter  to  Sec.  of  War,  July  27,  1899.) 

While  the  company  proposes  to  support  its  trolley-  on  the  proposed 
loop  extension  by  brackets  attached  to  buildings  along  the  line  of  the 
extension  where  such  course  is  feasible,  attention  is  directed  to  the 
fact  that  at  certain  places  on  the  proposed  line  there  are  no  buildings 
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on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  street  and  at  such  points  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  erect  poles. 

For  a  better  understanding  of  this  matter  attention  is  directed  to  a 
map  of  the  city  of  San  Juan,  filed  herein  as  Document  No.  35,  Insular 
Division.  The  solid  red  line  on  said  map  shows  the  proposed  route  of 
the  loop  extension.  Commencing  at  the  point  where  the  red  line  joins 
the  blai^k  line,  which  indicates  the  tramway  as  now  constructed,  and  fol- 
lowing the  red  line  as  it  proceeds  westward,  there  is  reached  a  junction 
of  the  solid  red  line  and  a  broken  red  line.  The  solid  red  line  indi- 
cates the  route  proposed  by  the  company;  the  broken  red  line  indicates 
a  change  in  said  line,  as  suggested  by  General  Davis.  The  route  indi- 
cated by  the  broken  red  line  passes  over  an  open  field  on  which  there 
are  no  stioictures.  Certain  portions  of  it  are  marked  as  parks,  but  they 
are  parks  in  the  sense  only  of  being  reserved  for  that  pui'pose.  The 
solid  red  line  parallels  the  military  highway,  but  does  not  encroach 
thereon,  and  along  the  route  indicated  by  the  solid  red  line  there  are 
also  no  structures.  From  the  point  where  the  proposed  route  leaves 
the  line  as  constructed  until  it  crosses  the  street  known  as  '*Calle  de 
O'Donnell "  there  are  no  structures  to  which  brackets  could  be  attached, 
and  in  order  to  operate  the  road  by  electricity  it  would  be  necessary 
to  erect  poles  to  sustain  the  trolley  wire.  After  the  route  crosses  San 
Francisco  street  there  are  buildings  on  both  sides,  and  poles  would 
not  have  to  be  erected  until  the  road  crossed  the  street  known  as 
^'Calle  de  la  Cruz."  From  this  point  on  there  are  buildings  on  the 
north  side  of  said  street,  but  none  on  the  south  side  of  the  street, 
which  is  a  park  known  as  '^  Plaza  de  Alfonso  XII."  It  would  be 
necessary  to  erect  poles  along  the  south  side  of  the  street  for  the 
length  of  the  park  when  the  extension  reaches  the  street  known  as 
^'Calle  de  Jose."  On  this  street  the  extension  turns  south  and  the 
buildings  could  be  utilized  until  the  extension  reached  the  street  known 
as  ''Calle  de  Tetuan."  From  that  point  on  the  proposed  route 
traverses  a  portion  of  the  city  in  which  no  buildings  are  constructed, 
and  the  abutting  land  is  owned  by  the  United  States.  General  Davis 
suggests  that,  if  the  Secretary  of  War  permits  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  extension,  the  company  be  granted  the  privilege  of  erect- 
ing jK)les  throughout  the  line  of  said  extension  at  such  places  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  municipal  authorities  and  approved  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  military  department. 

This  object  could  also  be  accomplished  by  having  the  company  state 
definitely  and  specifically  the  places  on  the  property  owned  by  the 
United  States  at  which  they  desire  to  erect  poles  and  the  Secretary 
of  War  issue  a  revocable  license  permitting  them  so  to  do,  and  the 
question  of  erecting  poles  in  the  municipal  streets  be  referred  to  the 
municipal  authorities  and  the  commander  of  the  military  department. 

In  his  report  thereon  General  Davis  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  city  of  San  Juan  greatly  needs  revenues,  and  recommends  that 
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this  valuable  privilege  be  made  to  yield  an  income  to  the  city  by 
requiring  the  company  to  pay  2  cents  for  each  paying  passenger 
around  said  loop.     (Doc.  32,  p.  9,  Ins.  Div.) 

In  view  of  the  uncertainty  and  inconvenience  which  would  probably 
result  from  this  plan  it  might  ])e  well  to  fix  a  definite  sum,  to  be  paid 
at  stated  intervals,  if  the  privilege  is  granted^^naking  the  payment  a 
condition  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  privilege. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION   AND  OPERATION   OF   SPUR  ON   THE    HARBOR    FRONT 

AT   SAN   JUAN. 

The  harbor  front  at  San  Juan  is  property  of  the  United  States, 
proprietary  rights  having  been  acquired  from  the  Crown  of  Spain. 
The  Sccretar}'^  of  War  may  therefore  issue  a  revocable  license  author- 
izing the  construction  and  operation  of  a  tmmway  thereon  upon  such 
tenns  and  conditions  as  he  sees  fit. 

General  Davis  reports  in  regard  to  this  desired  privilege  that  no 
present  necessit}^  exists  for  the  installation  of  a  tramway  on  the  harbor 
front.     (Doc.  32,  p.  7.) 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  OPERATION  OF  A  BRANCH  LINE  REACHING  TO 
A  COCOANUT  GROVE  ON  THE  BEACH  NEAR  SAN  JUAN,  FREQUENTED 
AS   A   PLEASURE   RESORT. 

The  attention  of  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  the  smaller  of  the  two 
blue  prints  attached  to  Document  No.  48  for  information  regarding 
the  location  of  the  grove  and  the  extent  of  the  privilege  sought  for 
by  this  part  of  the  application.  The  company  propose  to  secure,  by 
purchase  or  otherwise,  a  right  of  way  over  the  private  property 
lying  between  the  tramway,  as  now  constructed,  and  said  grove,  but 
the  tramway  lies  on  the  side  of  the  military  road  farthest  from  the 
grove,  and  in  order  to  reach  the  grove  it  is  necessary  for  the  company 
to  lay  a  track  across  the  military  road.  This  is  the  privilege  which  is 
requested.  The  military  road  being  property  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  to  grant  such  permission  by  way 
of  revocable  license. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  branch  passes  through  what  appears  to 
be  a  portion  of  the  village  of  Santurce,  lying  on  the  northeast  side  of 
the  militarv  road.  In  conversation  with  General  Davis  he  stated  to 
the  writer  that  the  village  of  Santurce  was  a  straggling  hamlet  with- 
out defined  streets,  and  that  this  branch  would  in  no  way  interfere  with 
the  passage  of  the  public. 

TO    PURCHASE    OR   LEASE    FROM    THE   UNITED   STATES  A  LOCATION    FOB 

AN   ELECTRIC   PLANT. 

Attention  has  been  directed  hereinbefore  to  the  holding  of  the 
Attorney -General  that  the  Secretary  of  War  cjin  not  sell  proj^rty  of 
the  United  States  situated  in  Porto  Rico,  but  that  he  may  lease  such 
property  by  granting  a  revocable  license. 
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General  Davis  reports  favorably  on  the  application  for  a  lease  of 
such  site,  and  if  there  are  no  military  or  other  reasons  against  permit- 
ting the  erection  of  a  building  on  the  location  desired,  it  might  be  an 
additional  means  of  revenue  for  the  provisional  government.  From 
the  statements  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  tramway  company 
at  the  oral  hearing,  and  also  the  statements  made  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  company  to  General  Davis  and  by  him  communicated  to 
the  writer,  it  appears  that  in  the  event  that  the  Secretary  of  War  shall 
gi'ant  the  request  of  the  company  to  cross  the  military  road,  and 
thereby  enable  it  to  build  an  extension  to  the  cocoanut  grove,  it  will 
be  unnecessary  for  the  company  to  secure  a  site  for  its  electric  plant 
on  Government  property,  as  the  company  can  secure  a  good  location 
for  said  building  along  the  line  of  the  proposed  road  to  the  grove. 
This  is  what  is  contemplated  in  the  request  of  the  company  numbered 
seven  in  this  rep)ort,  and  therefore  said  request  number  seven  needs 
no  further  explanation. 

APPLICATION  OF   SAN   JUAN  LIGHT  AND  TRANSIT  COMPANY. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  application  of  the  San  Juan 
Light  and  Transit  Company  for  permission  to  install  a  system  of  elec- 
tric lighting  in  the  citj'  of  San  Juan.  The  San  Juan  Light  and  Transit 
Company  is  an  American  corporation,  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  articles  of  incoi-poration  were  filed  May  13, 
1899.  The  company  does  not  claim  to  have  acquired  any  rights  from 
the  Spanish  Government.  It  is  an  application  for  a  new  and  original 
franchise. 

The  company  have  applied  to  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  city 
of  San  Juan  for  the  desired  privilege,  and  said  municipal  authorities 
have  consented  to  the  grant  of  said  privilege,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  general  in  command  of  the  department  and  the  Secretary  of 
War.  The  questions  thus  presented  have  been  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  privilege  of  extending  the  loop,  and  therefore  need  not  be 
repeated. 

Geneml  Davis  reports  favorably  in  regard  to  granting  this  franchise. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  on  account  of  the  streets  in  San 
Juan  being  narrow,  the  erection  therein  of  electric-light  poles  would 
be  a  serious  o})struction,  and  should  be  obviated  wherever  possible. 
The  representatives  of  the  company  recognize  this  and  say  that  for  the 
purposes  of  distributing  the  light  they  could  attach  their  wires  to  the 
buildings,  and  that  they  propose  to  secure  the  right  so  to  do  from 
the  owners  of  the  buildings.  They  understand  that  they  can  not 
secure  the  privilege  of  exercising  the  right  of  eminent  domain  from 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  do  not  request  such  privilege. 

The  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War  is  also  directed  to  the  fact 
that  an  electric-lighting  system  is  already  installed  in  the  city  of  San 
Juan  under  a  concession  from  the  Spanish  Crown.     If  the  Secretary 
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of  War  shall  deem  it  advisable  to  authorize  the  San  Juan  Light  and 
Transit  Company  to  install  another  system,  an  examination  should  be 
made  of  the  concession  owned  by  the  present  company,  in  order  that 
their  property  rights  may  not  be  impaired,  such  rights  being  protected 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris  (1898).  No  information  regarding  the  terms  of 
the  existing  concjcssion  is  available  in  this  Department. 

It  will  be  observed  that  most  of  the  questions  presented  by  the 
applications  involved  herein  are  administrative,  and  therefore  do  not 
call  for  recommendation.  Such  questions  as  are  not  administrative 
are  alternative.  It  is  therefore  impossible  for  me  to  prepare  the  form 
of  an  order  in  regard  thereto  until  advised  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
as  to  his  determination. 


The  foregoing  rep)ort  was  referred  to  the  military  governor  of 
Porto  Rico  for  his  consideration  in  carr3ang  out  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  as  follows: 

War  Department, 
Washingionf  D.  C,  Aprils,  1900. 
You  are  hereby  aathorizecl  to  approve,  with  or  without  conditions,  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  municipal  council  of  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  heretofore  taken  or  to  be  taken  in  the 
matter  of  the  application  of  the  owners  of  the  San  Juan  and  Kio  Piedras  Tramway 
Company  to  extend  its  tramway  and  to  change  the  motive  power  and  ^uge  thereof. 
The  authority  hereby  conferred  is  to  be  exercised  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  and  the  laws,  ordinances,  and  military 
orders  now  in  force  or  hereafter  established  in  Porto  Rico. 

Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  War. 
Brig.  Gen.  Geo.  W.  Davis, 

Military  Governor  of  Porto  Rico,  San  Juan,  P.  R. 


IN  BE  THE  MATTEB  OF  AHNTJLLIHa  THE  ALLEGED  TITLE  TO 
THE  ISLAND  OF  CAJA  DE  MUEBTOS  AND  THE  PHOSPHATE 
DEPOSITS  THEBEIN,  OBANTED  BT  OENEBAL  HENBT  TO 
MIOTJEL  POBBATA  DOBIA  IN  1899. 

[Submitted  May  22, 1900.    Case  No.  842,  Division  of  IiiKUlar  Affairn,  War  Department,] 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  papers  in 
the  above  matter  with  a  request  for  a  report  thereon,  and  in  com- 
pliance with  said  request  I  have  the  further  honor  to  report  as 
follows: 

In  two  letters,  the  first  dated  April  17,  1900,  and  the  second  May  4, 
1900,  Brigadier-General  Davis  directs  the  attention  of  the  Sec^retary 
of  War  to  the  grant  made  by  General  Henry  to  Miguel  Porrata  Doria 
for  the  island  of  Caja  de  Muertos,  under  which  Doria  claims  to  exer- 
cise ownership  over  the  phosphate  deposits  in  said  island,  and  urges 
that  steps  be  taken  to  cancel  and  annul  said  grant. 
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It  appears  from  the  papers  that  since  1893  a  controversy  has  existed 
between  several  parties  who  were  desirous  of  securing  from  the 
Spanish  Government  a  concession  to  remove  the  phosphates  on  this 
island.  Doria  was  one  of  the  contestants.  At  one  time  the  concession 
was  ordered  to  be  sold  at  auction,  and,  the  sale  being  had,  the  con- 
cession was  awarded  to  a  man  named  Collado.  Subsequently,  at  the 
instance  of  Doria,  the  grant  to  Collado  was  annulled.  Thereupon 
Doria  insisted  that  the  gi-ant  should  be  made  to  him  by  virtue  of  his 
original  proceedings.  This  application  had  not  been  acted  upon  at 
the  time  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  became  subject  to  military  occupa- 
tion by  the  forces  of  the  United  States.  On  November  4, 1898,  Doria 
addressed  a  communication  to  General  Brooke  reciting  the  previous 
steps  which  he  had  taken,  and  requesting  that  a  grant  of  the  desired 
privileges  be  made  to  him  in  virtue  of  such  proceedings.  In  his  com- 
munication to  Genei-al  Brooke,  Doria  says: 

After  all  the  necessary  steps  had  been  taken  and  the  only  thing  remaining  to  be 
done  was  to  grant  the  final  concession  of  this  isle  to  the  petitioner,     *    *    * 

from  which  it  would  seem  that  he  does  not  claim  that  he  acquired 
absolute  rights  to  the  propei;ty  from  the  Spanish  Government;  that 
there  j^et  remained  the  final  act  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  authorities 
conveying  said  right  to  him. 

Under  the  rule  announced  by  the 'Attorney-General  in  the  case  of 
Ramon  Valdez  (with  which  opinion  the  Secretary  of  War  is  entirely 
familiar),  Doria  does  not  possess  concessionwy  rights  which  the 
provisional  government  of  Porto  Rico  is  authorized  to  recognize. 
(22  Op.  546.) 

It  appears  that  during  the  pendency  of  the  controversy  Doria  was 
given  provisional  authority,  pending  final  decision  in  the  matter,  to 
remove  the  phosphates  in  this  island  upon  payment  of  an  annual  rental 
and  a  royalty  on  each  ton  of  phosphate  exported.  The  exercise  of 
this  privilege  was  limited  to  the  time  occupied  in  determining  who 
should  receive  the  continuing  concession  under  the  proceedings  then 
instituted.  Therefore,  by  the  tenns  of  the  grant,  the  right  to  enjoy^ 
the  privilege  ceased  when  the  concession  was  conferred  upon  Collado. 
Subsequently  the  concession  to  Collado  was  set  aside;  but,  as  a  legal 
proposition,  I  do  not  think  this  would  revive  the  provisional  grant  to 
Doria  in  the  absence  of  affirmative  action  in  regard  thereto  by  the 
Spanish  authorities.  Whether  it  did  or  not  is  now  immaterial,  for, 
at  best,  Doria  was  but  a  tenant  at  will  of  the  Spanish  Government  and 
admonished  from  the  inception  of  his  tenantry  of  its  temporary  char- 
acter. When  the  Spanish  Government  ceased  to  be  the  proprietor  of 
the  property  and  the  United  States  became  the  owner  thereof,  Doria 
would  certainly  be  no  more  favorably  conditioned. 

General  Brooke  did  not  see  fit  to  finally  determine  the  claim  made 
by  Doria,  and  the  matter  was  presented  to  General  Henry,  who  sus- 
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tained  the  claims  of  Doria,  giving  him  provisional  authority  to  remove 
the  phosphates  upon  the  payment  of  a  yearly  rental  of  100  pesos  and 
25  cents  per  ton  on  each  ton  exported.  Subsequently  a  deed  of  owner- 
ship was  "approved"  by  General  Henry,  granting  a  concession  of  the 
island  to  Doria  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  the  phosphate  deposits 
existing  in  said  isle  in  accordance  with  the  Spanish  mining  laws,  upon 
the  condition  that  he  pay  for  the  land  and  its  products  such  excise  or 
tax  as  the  law  on  the  subject  may  establish. 

It  is  this  deed  or  concession  which  General  Davis  now  urges  should 
be  annulled. 

I  have  heretofore  submitted  a  report  on  the  general  questions 
involved  herein,  to  which  the.  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War  is 
directed.  (See  report  "In  re  Mining  Claims  and  Appurtenant 
Privileges  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Philippine  Islands,"  dated  May 
19,  1900.) 

In  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  May  4,  1900,  General 
Davis  states  that  he  has  consulted  with  Governor  Allen  and  that  both 
he  and  the  Governor  are  in  doubt  as  to  who  has  jurisdiction  to  annul 
said  grant. 

Under  the  rule  announced  by  the  Attorney -General  in  the  Valdez 
matter,  and  in  his  opinion  on  the  application  of  Weeks  to  construct  a 
wharf  on  Government  property  in  Porto  Rico,  there  is  no  occa-sion  for 
^^  annuUinif*  the  grant  under  consideration,  for  it  was  void  when  made 
by  General  Henry. 

If  this  view  is  accepted  the  only  question  is.  Who  has  the  authority 
to  prevent  the  spoliation  of  property  owned  by  the  Unit/cd  States  in 
Porto  Rico — the  civil  governor  or  the  military  commander? 

The  law  of  Congress  establishing  a  civil  government  in  Porto  Rico, 
approved  April  12,  1900,  provides  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Inited  States  of  A  merica 
in  Congress  assembledy  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  the  island  of  Porto 
Rico  and  to  the  adjacent  islands  and  waters  of  the  islands  lying  east  of  the  seventy- 
fourth  meridian  of  longitude  west  of  Greenwich,  which  were  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Government  of  Spain  by  treaty  entered  into  on  the  tenth  day  of 
December,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight;  and  the  name  Porto  Rico,  as  used  in 
this  act,  shall  be  held  to  include  not  only  the  island  of  that  name,  but  all  the  adja- 
cent islands,  as  aforesaid. 

Section  13  of  said  act  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  13.  That  all  property  which  may  have  been  acquired  in  Porto  Rico  by  the 
United  States,  under  the  co,s.sion  of  Spain  in  said  treaty  of  peace,  in  any  public  bridges, 
road  houses,  water  powers,  highways,  unnavigable  streams  and  the  beds  thereof, 
subterranean  waters,  mines,  or  minerals  under  the  surface  of  private  lands,  and  all 
property  which  at  the  time  of  the  cession  belonged,  under  the  laws  of  Spain  then  in 
force,  to  the  various  harbor-works  boards  of  Porto  Rico,  and  all  the  harbor  shores, 
docks,  slips,  and  reclaimed  lands,  but  not  including  harbor  areas  or  navigable  waters, 
is  hereby  placed  under  the  control  of  the  government  established  by  this  act  to  be 
administered  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Porto  Rico;  and  the  l^^lative  assem- 
bly hereby  created  shall  have  authority,  subject  to  the  limitations  imposed  upon  all 
its  actSi  to  legislate  with  respect  to  all  such  matters  as  it  may  deem  advisable. 
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From  this  it  seems  clear  to  my  mind  that  the  duty  of  preventing 
unlawful  appropriations  of  said  public  property  devolves  upon  Gov- 
ernor Allen  as  the  present  head  of  the  government  of  the  island,  and 
to  enforce  such  protection  he  may  lawfully  call  upon  the  military 
commander  of  the  United  States  forces  in  the  island  to  aid  him  in  such 
endeavor. 

If  the  views  expressed  are  ac<5epted  by  the  Secretary,  the  proper 
procedure  for  the  War  Department  is  to  return  all  the  papers  herein 
to  General  Davis,  and  advise  him  that  the  Secretary  is  of  opinion  that 
the  commianding  officer  of  the  United  States  military  forces  in  Porto 
Rico  is  now  without  authority,  in  the  first  instance,  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  the  United  States  in  said  matter,  such  authority  and  result- 
ing duty  having  been  confeiTcd  upon  the  civil  governor  by  Congres- 
sional enactment. 


By  direction  of  Hon.  George  D.  Meiklejohn,  Assistant  SecretPTy  of 
War,  on  June  4,  1900,  the  papers  in  the  case  were  returned  to  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  militarj^  forces  of  the  United  States  in  Porto 
Rico,  indorsed  as  follows: 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  United  States  military  forces  in  Porto  Rico  is  now  without  authority,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  exercise  powers  in  the  case,  such  authority  and  resulting  duty  having 
been  conferred  upon  the  civil  governor  by  Congressional  enactment. 

You  are,  therefore,  authorized  to  transmit  these  papers  direct  to  the  governor  of 
Porto  Rico. 

A  copy  of  the  opinion,  as  rendered  by  the  law^  officer  of  the  Customs  and  Insular 
Division,  in  which  the  Department  concurs,  is  forwarded  herewith,  as  it  may  afford 
information  in  the  consideration  of  the  case. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Clarence  R.  Edwards, 

Acting  Amlatant  Adjutant-  General. 


IS  E£  CONTEACT  WITH  WOOLF  £T  AL.  BEQAEDINQ  THE  MANTJ- 
FACTXTEE  AND  USE  OF  ELECTEOZOHE  FOE  PUBLIC  PUEP08E8 
IH  HABANA,  CUBA. 

[Submitted  December  31, 1900.    Case  No.  2086,  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department.] 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  3^our  request 
for  a  report  on  the  above-entitled  matter,  and  to  respond  thereto  as 
follows: 

This  application  is  a  request  that  the  Secretary  of  War — 

1.  Assent  to  the  action  of  the  original  contractors,  who  have  sold 
and  assigned  a  one-third  interest  in  said  contract  to  the  Electrozone 
Commercial  Company,  New  York. 

2.  Recognize  said  Electrozone  Commercial  Company  as  a  part}'^  to 
the  contract. 
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3.  Permit  said  assignment  to  be  recorded  in  such  manner  and  place 
as  will  permit  said  assignee  to  receive  directh^  from  the  United  States 
Government  one-third  of  the  several  payments  under  said  contract  as 
they  shall  become  due  and  paid. 

This  application  has  been  referred  to  the  military  governor  of  Cuba, 
who  returns  it  without  comment  or  recommendation.  The  military 
governor  of  Cuba  referi'ed  the  application  to  W.  J.  Harden,  fiibt 
lieutenant,  Corps  of  Engineer,  U.  S.  A. ,  acting  chief  engineer,  Divi- 
sion of  Cuba,  and  subsequently  the  matter  was  referred  to  Maj.  Edgar 
S.  Dudley,  judge-advocate.  Division  of  Cuba.  From  their  indorse- 
ments it  appears  that  they  entertain  the  view  that  said  assignment  is 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  section  3737,  United  States  Revised 
Statutes.  (See  third  and  fifth  indorsements,  Doc.  1.)  The  military 
authorities  of  Cuba  apparently  have  no  objection  to  favorable  action 
on  this  application  by  the  Secretary  of  War;  at  least  no  objection  is 
made. 

If  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  parties 
in  interest  and  bound  by  the  contract  involved,  then  the  assignment  is 
governed  by  said  section  3737  without  regard  to  the  place  of  jDcrform- 
ance.  If  the  military  government  of  Cuba  or  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  Habana  is  the  real  party  in  interest  and  tound  by  said  con- 
tract, then  I  see  no  reason  why  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
should  l>e  called  for  in  the  first  instance.  If  the  contiuct  is  with  the 
government  of  civil  affairs  in  Cuba,  that  chai^acter  should  be  preserved. 
If  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  now  recognize  the  contract  as  being  with 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States,  complications  may  here- 
after arise. 

The  contract  provides  for  the  purchase  of  certain  "positive  elec- 
trodes" and  the  right  to  use  them  in  Habana,  Cuba,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  ''electrozone"  for  public  use  of  said  city,  and  to  pay  a  royalty 
on  the  electrozone  so  produced  at  the  rate  of  one-twentieth  of  1  cent 
per  gallon  for  the  first  50,000  gallons  per  day  of  twenty-four  houre 
and  one-fiftieth  of  1  cent  for  each  gallon  in  excess  of  50,000  gallons 
per  day. 

"Electrozone"  is  made  from  sea  water,  and  appears  to  be  a  fluid 
highly  charged  with  chlorine.  It  is  used  by  the  authorities  in  Cuba 
to  promote  the  sanitation  of  Habana.  The  contract  under  considera- 
tion recites: 

This  agreement,  entered  into  this  10th  day  of  February,  1899,  between  William 
Murray  Black,  lieutenant-colonel,  chief  engineer,  U.  S.  V.,  Department  of  Habana, 
of  the  first  part,  and  Albert  Edward  Woolf  and  Rosamond  Woolf,  *  ♦  *  both  of 
New  York  City,  *  ♦  *  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth,  that  William  Murray 
Black,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Habana,  and  the  said  Allxjrt  Edward 
Woolf  and  Rosamond  Woolf,  do  covenant  and  agree    *    *    * 
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The  written  instrument  is  signed  as  follows: 

In  witnesB  whereof  the  parties  aforeeaid  have  hereunto  placed  their  hands  the  date 
first  hereinbefore  written. 
Witnesses: 

JoHK  E,  Tucker,  aa  to  William  Murray  Black,     [seal.] 

U.  CoL,  Chf.  Eng,,  U.  S.  V. 
Henry  N.  Hooper,  Jr.,  as  to  Albert  E.  Woolf,     [seal.] 

H.  H.  McGiNTY,  as  to  Rosamond  Woolf, 

By  Albert  E.  Woolf,     [seal.] 

Attorney  in  fact. 

This  instrument,  so  executed,  was  approved  as  follows: 

Approved,  February  11,  1899. 

William  Ludlow, 

Governor  of  Habana. 

In  determining  the  character  of  a  contract,  the  subject-matter  and 
the  situation  of  the  parties  arc  to  be  full}'  considered  with  regard  to 
the  sense  in  which  language  is  used. 

At  the  time  this  contract  was  entered  into  (February  10,  1899)  the 
city  of  Habana  was  subject  to  military  occupation  by  the  military 
forces  of  the  United  States.  As  a  result  of  this  occupation  the 
administration  of  the  civil  government  devolved  upon  the  occupying 
force.  This  requirement  included  the  administration  of  municipal 
affairs  as  well  as.  the  affairs  of  the  Geneml  Government.  The 
services  i-equirod  for  such  administration  were  to  be  performed  by 
such  persons  as  were  designated  therefor  })y  the  commander  of  the 
oc<*upying  force.  Such  commander  designated  William  Ludlow, 
brigadier-genei*al,  U.  S.  V.,  as  the  head  of  the  municipal  government 
of  Habana,  and  William  M.  Black,  lieutenant-colonel,  U.  S.  V.,  as 
chief  engineer  for  said  municipalit}'.  In  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
thus  acquired,  and  in  the  discharge  of  duties  arising  from  the  neces- 
sities of  the  nmnicipality  of  which  they  were  officials,  this  contract  was 
entered  into.  The  intention  of  the  parties  (which  at  all  times  is  the 
pole-star  of  conti*act  construction)  was  manifestly  to  render  a  service 
to  the  municipality.  The  service  was  of  such  character,  being  the 
sanitation  of  the  principal  seaport  of  the  island  and  the  promotion  of 
the  national  commerce,  that  it  was  deemed  just  that  the  expense  should 
be  paid  from  the  island  funds.  But  the  conti-ai^t  Jis  entered  into  created 
an  obligation  resting  upon  the  municipalit}'.  Thei^efore  it  required 
and  received  the  approval  of  William  Ludlow,  governor  of  Ha}>ana, 
and  did  not  seek  nor  secure  the  approval  of  the  major-geneitil  in  com- 
mand of  the  forces  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba,  who  at  that  time 
performed  the  functions  of  military  governor,  nor  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

The  fact  that  said  contract  was  drawn  upon  a  blank  commonly  used 
by  the  officera  of  the  Engineer  Coi-ps,    United  States  Army,  or  in 
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manner  and  form  prescribed  for  the  iLse  of  said  officers,  does  not 
change  the  party  to  the  obligation  nor  impose  the  obligation  upon  the 
United  States. 

If  the  contractual  obligation  rests  upon  the  Habana  municipality  or 
upon  the  military  government  of  Cuba,  it  follows  that,  although  the 
Secretary  of  War  ma}"  act  in  matters  relating  thereto,  it  is  the  estab- 
lished pi^actiee  of  the  Secretary  to  refrain  from  such  action  as  much  as 
possible  and  to  confine  the  administration  of  said  governments  to  the 
local  officials. 

I  therefore  recommend: 

1.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  decline  to  recognize  this  contract  as 
one  to  which  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States  is  a  party. 

2.  That  the  application  be  returned  to  the  military  governor  of 
Cuba,  and  he  be  advised  that  the  Secretary  of  War  is  of  opinion  that  said 
contract  relates  exclusively  to  the  administration  of  certain  affaii*s  of 
the  civil  government  of  Culm,  and  should  be  dealt  with  as  such  by  the 
military  governor. 

3.  That  the  applicant  be  advised  of  the  action  taken. 


By  direction  of  the  Secretar}'  of  War  on  January  10, 1901,  the  papers 
in  this  case  were  returned  to  the  military  governor  of  Cuba  with  the 
information — 

That  the  Secretary  of  War  declines  to  recognize  this  contract  as  one  to  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  a  party,  and  that  he  is  of  opinion  that  said  con- 
tract relates  exclusively  to  the  administration  of  certain  affairs  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  Cuba  and  "should  be  dealt  with  by  the  government  of  the  island. 


IN  THE  MATTEB  OF  THE  CLAIM  OF  AHTONIO  ALVASEZ  VAYA 
T  LOBO  FOB  THE  SUM  OF  THIBTT  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  BAM- 
AQES  FOB  BEINQ  DEPBIVED  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  NOTABT, 
HELD  BT  HIM  IN  SAN  JUAN,  POBTO  BICO,  UNBEB  THE  SPAN- 
ISH B^QIME. 

[Siibinltto<l  Scf»tember  20,  1899.    ('aw  No.  85:^,  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  T>eT)artment.] 

This  is  a  claim  for  damages  in  the  sum  of  $30,000  asserted  against 
the  provisional  government  of  Porto  Rico. 

The  claimant  asserts  that  his  damages  arose  as  follows  (see  '*Memo- 
iTindum''  of  claimant): 

In  1896  the  claimant,  Antonio  Alvarez  Nava,  was  appx^inted  notary 
in  the  city  of  San  Juan.  He  claims  that  he  paid  23,000  pesos  to  secure 
the  property  rights  of  said  office,  and  incurred  other  expenses  in  con- 
nection therewith  sufficient  to  make  the  total  expenditure  amount  to 
30,000  pesos.  That  in  November,  1898,  he  was  required  b^^  the 
supreme  court  of  Porto  Rico  to  renounce  his  Spanish  nationality^  and 
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upon  refusing  so  to  do  he  was  deprived  of  his  office  as  notary  and  his 

property  right«  therein,  and  one  Santiago  Palmer  was  appointed  in 

his  place. 

When  this  claim  was  filed  at  headquarters,  Department  Porto  Rico, 

it  was  referred  to  the  secretary  of  justice.     From  his  report  thereon  I 

quote  the  following: 

On  the  28th  of  October,  1898,  *  *  *  the  then  secretary  of  justice  proposed 
among  other  appointments  of  notary,  that  of  Antonio  Alvarez  Nava,  who  held  at  the 
time  an  office  of  similar  class  in  the  capital.  *  *  *  Mr.  Alvarez  Nava  informed 
Major-General  Brooke,  on  the  18th  of  November,  that  it  being  his  intention  to  pre- 
serve his  Spanish  nationality,  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  accept  the  appointment 
of  notary  or  to  take  the  required  oath.  *  *  *  In  view  of  that  formal  resignation, 
so  unconditionally  made,  the  government  filled  the  position  thus  made  vacant  by 
the  nonacoeptance of  Alvarez  Nava,  appointing  Mr.  Palmer  thereto.  (See  "Transla- 
tion of  4th  indorsement.") 

General  Davis,  Brigadier-General  commanding,  in  his  indorsement 
says: 

Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  decision.  The  brief  herewith, 
marked  ''Record  on  file  at  department  headquarters,  etc.,  contains  an  abstract  of 
the  case.    *    *    * 

By  that  record  it  appears  that  on  October  28,  1898,  the  secretary 
of  justice  for  the  island  recommended  that  said  Antonio  Alvarez  Nava 
be  appointed  a  notary,  and  the  appointment  was  made.  The  next  day 
his  commission  (Letter  of  College  of  Notaries)  was  issued. 

On  November  19, 1898,  the  secretary  of  justice  forwarded  to  head- 
quarters a  letter  of  Mr.  Nava  saying  he  can  not  give  up  his  nationality 
to  become  notary  and  declines  the  appointment. 

In  passing  upon  this  claim,  the  statement  made  by  the  secretary  of 
justice  for  Porto  Rico  and  that  contained  in  the  memorandum  referred 
to  by  General  Davis  is  relied  upon  as  being  correct.  The  facts  as 
therein  set  forth  present  a  proper  case  for  the  application  of  the  legal 
maxim  Volenti  twn  fit  injuria — he  who  consents  can  not  receive  an 
injury. 

There  is  another  reason  wh}^  this  claim  should  be  rejected.  On 
October  28,  1898,  the  date  when  the  claimant  alleges  he  was  deprived 
of  his  office,  the  condition  of  war  existed  in  Porto  Rico.  The  proto- 
col of  August  12  suspended  hostilities  but  did  not  end  the  war.  The 
United  States,  in  the  exercise  of  its  rights  as  a  belligerent,  had  insti- 
tuted military  government  in  the  island.  That  government  was 
intended  (1)  to  promote  the  military  measures  of  the  United  States  in 
the  war,  and  (2)  to  maintain  peace  and  order  in  the  territory  subject 
to  military  occupation  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States. 

So  long  as  the  condition  of  war  prevailed  and  said  government  con- 
tinued to  be  an  instrument  of  war,  the  United  States  could  exercise, 
in  territory  so  occupied,  the  rights  and  powers  of  a  belligerent. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  inhabitants  of  territory  under  military  occu- 
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pation  are  usually  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  prior  sovereignty, 
which  aiT!  designated  municipal  and  relate  to  the  relations  which  the 
inhabitants  bear  to  each  other,  still  such  laws  are  continued  in  force 
by  the  grace  of  the  invader.  Although  this  usage  is  well  established, 
no  one  will  deny  that  a  conqueror  has  the  right,  as  a  war  measure,  to 
annul  said  laws,  should  he  determine  it  to  be  his  advantage  in  the  war 
so  to  do. 

The  successful  invader  may  also  designate  by  whom  the  laws  shall 
bo  administered.  He  may  permit  or  require  the  old  officials  to  con- 
tinue to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  offices  the  same  as  before  the 
occupation,  or  he  may  impose  conditions  upon  which  they  may  con- 
tinue in  office,  or  he  may  displace  all  of  them  and  appoint  others  in 
their  places.  This  he  does  because  he  is  engaged  in  a  war  and  is  at 
liberty  to  judge  for  himself  what  necessity  requires  and  therefore 
justifies. 

In  his  application  herein  Nava  says: 

Hence,  no  interference  with  private  property  rights  could  poasibly  be  justified, 
excefii  on  (he  ground  of  military  reasons,  and  here  military  reasons  were  neither  given 
nor  did  they  exist. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  argue  the  proposition  that  in  time  of  war  the 
commander  of  a  military  force  is  the  sole  judge  of  existing  military 
necessity,  and  can  not  subsequently  be  called  to  account  for  it  by  the 
enemy.  As  between  the  major-general  in  command  of  its  invading 
army  actively  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  a  war,  and  an  adherent  of  the 
sovereignty  against  which  said  war  was  waged,  reliance  will  be  had 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  officer  of  the  United  States  Army. 

The  war  was  not  ended  by  the  protocol  of  August  12,  1898.  The 
condition  of  war  continued  until  the  treaty  was  signed,  if  not  until  the 
mtification  had  been  nmtually  exchanged.  Nav^a  was  deprived  of  his 
office  by  the  proper  exercise  of  a  lawful  authority.  Therefore  bis 
rights  therein  ceased  in  October,  1898.  It  follows  that  he  possessed 
no  rights  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  December  10,  1898. 

Since  his  office  was  ttiken  away  as  a  military  measure,  a  means  of 
promoting  the  purposes  of  the  United  States  as  a  belligerant,  his  claim 
for  damages  falls  within  the  provisions  of  Article  VII  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  as  follows: 

The  Unite<l  States  and  Sj)ain  mutually  relinquish  all  claims  for  indemnity,  national 
and  individual,  of  every  kind,  of  either  Government,  or  of  its  citizens  or  subject?, 
againnt  the  other  Government,  that  may  have  arisen  since  the  banning  of  the  late 
insurrection  in  Cuba  and  prior  to  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty, 
including  all  claims  for  indemnity  for  the  cost  of  the  war. 

The  Tnited  States  will  adjudicate  and  settle  the  claims  of  its  citizens  against  Spain 
relinquished  in  this  article. 

I  therefore  recommend  the  rejection  of  this  claim. 
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The  action  of  the  War  Department  on  this  claim  was  as  follows: 

War  Department, 
Washingtony  St'pteinlter  Sly  1899. 
Sir:  In  the  matter  of  the  claim  of  Antonio  Alvarez  Nava  y  \jo\yo  for  the  sum  of 
$30,000  damages  for  being  deprived  of  the  office  of  notary,  held  by  him  in  San  Juan, 
P.  R.,  under  Spanish  regime,  which  M-as  transmitted  by  your  indorsement  of  the  19th 
ultimo,  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  for  your  information  copy  of  the 
opinion  of  Judge  C.  P..  Magoon,  law  officer  of  the  division  of  customs  and  insular 
affairs  of  this  Department,  wherein  he  recommends  the  reje(!tion  of  said  claim, 
which  opinion  is  approved  by  this  Department. 

Very  respectfully,  G.  D.  Mkiklejohn, 


Brig.  Gen.  Geo.  W.  Davis, 

Governor-General  of  Porto  RicOy  Sayi  Jnany  P,  P. 


Acting  Secretary  of  War. 


MEMOEAHDTIM  FOE  THE  SECEETAEY  OF  WAE. 

[Submitted  December  12, 1899.    (^a»e  No.  1207,  DivlMon  of  Inetular  Affairs,  War  Department.] 

The  questions  presented  are  as  follows: 

1.  Do  the  municipalities  of  Porto  Rico,  under  the  conditions  now 
existing  in  the  island,  possess  the  right  to  contract  loans  and  issue 
bonds  for  public  improvements? 

2.  What  method  or  procedure  must  Iw  followed  in  exercising  said 
right? 

The  municipalities  of  Porto  Rico  undoubtedly  possessed  and  exer- 
cised this  right  under  the  Spanish  rt%ime. 

The  Spanish  provincial  and  municipiil  laws  of  Porto  Rico  (decree 
December  31,  IHiH))  do  not  in  direct  terms  confer  the  authority  under 
consideration.  The  municipal  laws  of  184()  did  specifically  empower 
municipalities  to  contmct  loans.  The  municipal  laws  promulgated 
since  then  have  not  specifically  referred  to  such  power.  But  that  said 
power  existed  is  authoritatively  declared  by  the  ro^^al  decree  of  June 
30,1880.  This  decree  is  a  rescript  as  to  the  exact  questions  under  con- 
sideimtion,  and  for  that  reason  is  quoted  in  full,  as  follows: 

LOANS. 

ROYAL  ORDER  OP  .irNE   30,    1880,  RESOLVIMJ   THAT   MUNICIPAL  COUNCILS   MAY  CONTRACT 
LOANB,  CASES   IN  WHICH    THEY    MUST   DO   SO,  AND   RULES    ISSUED   THEREFOR. 

The  colonial  secretary  communicateil  to  His  Excellency  the  jjrovernor-general  of  this 
island,  under  date  of  June  3  last,  the  following  royal  order: 

Your  Excellency:  I  have  informe<l  His  Majesty  the  King  (whom  Go<l  preserve)  of 
the  letter  from  Your  Excellency  of  March  14  last  retjuesting  information  as  to  whether 
municipal  councils  may  contract  loans  and  the  manner  of  doing  so.  All  that  is 
seated  to  Your  Excellency  by  several  niunicii)al  counrils  and  by  the  council  of  admin- 
istration of  that  island  has  been  notinl.     And  taking  into  consideration:  ( 1 )  That  the 
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mnnici]>al  law  of  1846  empowered  municipal  councils  to  contract  loans  with  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Government  by  reason  of  the  supervision  it  exercised  over  p<»pular 
corporations  with  regard  to  the  local  rights  and  interests.  (2)  That  the  silence 
observed  on  the  subject  by  the  latest  legislation  of  1867  and  1870  applied  to  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  should  l>e  interpreted  as  inspired  by  the  opinion  that  the  local  cor- 
porations to  which  is  intrusted  the  government  and  administration  of  its  rights  and 
interests  are  in  a  status  of  locml  independence,  and  giving  to  the  greater  number  of 
their  resolutions  a  final  character  unless  general  interests  are  involved  or  interests  of 
third  i^rsons,  thus  recjuiring  the  interference  of  the  Government  or  of  its  represent- 
atives in  the  provinces.  (3)  That  from  this  special  character  of  the  new  laws  there  is 
deduced  that  municipal  councils  may  take  refuge  in  the  contraction  of  loans  as  a 
means  of.  satisfying  their  obligations.  (4)  That  the  section  of  government  of  the 
council  of  state  has  fixed  in  this  respect  as  jurisprudence  that  when  a  loan  does  not 
affect  the  real  estate  of  the  municipality,  or  the  property  rights  or  bonds  of  the  debt 
referred  to  in  article  80  of  the  law  of  the  Peninsula,  there  is  no  reason  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  grant  or  refuse  authority  to  contract  the  loan,  because  it  is  an  ordinary 
resolution  over  which  the  Government  has  no  jurisdiction;  but  this  is  not  the  case 
when  the  contract  may  involve  the  property  or  the  righta  mentioned  in  the  Haid 
article,  on  account  of  ttie  necessity  of  selling  the  mortgages  created,  or  for  any  other 
reason  M'hatever,  it  then  being  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  grant  the  authority, 
the  approval  of  the  same  being  necessary  for  resolutions  affecting  said  properties. 
(5)  That  in  accordance  with  article  134  of  the  municipal  law  the  construction  of 
taxes  by  the  municipal  councils  must  always  be  approved  by  Your  Excellency  after 
certain  pro('eedings  as  the  only  competent  authority  to  authorize  loans,  no  matter 
what  their  character  may  he,  without  the  circumstance  of  the  law  not  foreseeing 
the  same  l>eing  an  ol)stacle  to  their  authorization  by  Your  Excellency,  and  which 
must  l)e  communicated  to  this  department  for  the  purposes  of  the  high  inspection 
which  appertains  to  the  same  in  all  branches  of  the  public  service.  (6)  That  the 
law  in  conferring  upon  the  authority  of  Your  Excellency  the  approval  of  loans  also 
empowers  you  to  fix  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  to  be  contracted  for  the 
payment  of  debts,  as  well  as  for  the  raising  of  funds  for  other  municipal  require- 
ments. (7)  And,  finally,  that  while  special  rules  applicable  to  the  matter  are 
approve<i.  Your  Excellency  is  informed,  in  a  royal  order  of  this  date,  that  it  is  advis- 
able to  adopt  the  rules  which  you  re(M)mmend  in  your  letter  of  Mart^h  14,  namely: 
( 1 )  That  the  loans  l)e  resolved  upon  by  a  majority  of  the  municipal  board.  (2 )  That 
the  provincial  deputation,  the  council  of  administration,  and  the  government  of  that 
island  report  on  the  proceedings.  And  (3)  that  the  resolution  be  of  the  exclusive 
competency  of  Your  Excellency,  making  a  rejwrt  to  this  department;  His  Majesty 
the  King  (whom  God  preserve)  has  deeme<i  proper  to  order  that  Your  Excellency  be 
informed  in  ac^cordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  council  of  state  in  full:  (1)  That 
the  municipal  law  in  force  does  not  oppose  municipal  councils  contracting  the  loans 
they  may  consider  necessary  in  order  to  attend  to  the  requirements  of  the  munic- 
ipality. And  (2)  that  the  competent  authority  to  approve  and  authorize  loans  is 
your  excellency,  an<l  that  the  institution  and  resolution  of  the  proper  proceedings 
must  be  subjected  for  the  present  to  the  same  rules  you  recommend  in  your  official 
letter  of  March  14  last,  your  decision  l>eing  communicated  to  this  department. 

And  His  Excellency  having  ordered  the  enforcement  of  the  foregoing  royal  onler, 
it  is  publisher!  in  the  official  gazette,  supplemented  with  the  rules  which  are  to  be 
ol)served  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  same.  Habana,  July  2, 1880.  Joaquin  Oarbonell, 
Secretary  of  the  General  Government. 

RULES   CITKD. 

1.  The  loan  is  to  be  resolved  upon  by  a  majority  of  the  municipal  board. 

2.  The  provincial  deputation,  the  government  of  the  province,  and  the  council  of 
administration  must  report  on  the  proceedings. 
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3.  The  resolution  of  the  matter  shall  l)e  of  the  exclusive  competency  of  the  jrov- 
ernor-general. 

With  regard  to  tlie  conditions  to  wliich  loans  are  to  be  subject,  two  classes  may  be 
stated: 

1.  Loans  destinecl  to  the  payment  of  debts. 

2.  Loans  destined  to  the  raising  of  funds  in  order  to  attend  to  the  various  require- 
ments, and  especially  for  the  construction  of  works  of  public  utility. 

The  loans  of  the  first  class  may  consist  in  the  emission  of  obligations  to  a  suffi- 
cient amount,  each  one  reduced  in  onler  that  they  may  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
all  the  debts  to  be  satisfied,  and  the  interest  which  the  obligations  are  to  bear  can 
notexi^eed  the  average  of  the  legal  interest  on  money  during  a  number  of  years -equal 
to  that  for  which  the  amortization  of  the  loan  is  to  be  continued. 

The  loans  the  object  of  which  is  to  raise  funds  for  the  construction  of  works,  or  to 
liquidate  debts  which  can  not  be  satisfied  with  obligations,  must  be  contractecl  by 
means  of  a  public  auction,  in  which  the  amount  of  interest  of  the  issue  shall  l)e  the 
subje(*t  of  the  bids,  whether  they  are  to  lie  issued  at  par,  or  on  the  rate  of  the  issue, 
if  the  interest  is  previously  fixed,  with  subjection  to  the  document  of  conditions 
relating  to  the  "provisions  in  force  on  the  subject. 

The  nmnicipal  Ixmrd  in  instituting  the  procee<lings  requesting  authority  to  nego- 
tiate loans  must  state  concretely  each  and  every  one  of  the  purposes  to  which  the 
funds  obtained  by  virtue  of  the  loan  are  to  l>e  destined  and  the  amount  of  the 
same,  as  well  as  the  manner  and  the  period  in  which  the  amortization  is  to  take 
place  and  the  annual  sums  requireil  thereby  and  for  the  payment  of  interest,  and  if 
the  latter  may  be  obtained  from  the  revenues  of  the  ordinary  budget  or  whether 
extraordinary  taxes  are  to  be  establi.Mhed  or  an  increase  in  the  assessment. 

The  following  extmets  from  the  municipal  law  of  Porto  Rico  (decree 
of  Deceml)er  31,  1896)  show  the  authority  and  obligation  of  munici- 
palities a.s  to  public  works  and  improvements,  and  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts and  incur  liabilities  therefor.  (See  municipal  law  of  Porto  Rico, 
Trans.  Div.  Ins.  Affrs.): 

Art.  29.  In  each  district  there  shall  l)e  a  municipal  council  and  a  municipal  board. 

Art.  33.  In  their  character  of  administrative  authorities  municipal  councils  shall 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  municipal  district  or  the  territory  to  which  their 
action  extends  in  the  manner  and  form  determined  by  the  laws. 

Art.  35.  It  is  the  duty  of  municipal  boards  to  establish  and  create  means  to  obtain 
funds  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  onlered  by  this  law,  as  well  as  to  revise  and 
audit  the  accounts  of  municipal  councils. 

Art.  74.  Municipal  councils  are  financial  administrative  corporations,  and  may 
only  exercise  the  functions  intrusted  to  them  by  the  laws.    Their  title  is  impersonal. 

Art.  75.  The  government  and  administration  of  the  private  interests  of  towns  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  municipal  councils,  subjiM-t  to  the  laws,  and  particularly  in 
all  that  refers  to  the  following  subjects: 

First.  Establishment  and  creation  of  municipal  services  referring  to  the  arrange- 
ment and  ornamentation  of  public  roads,  comfort  and  hygiene  of  the  neighborhood, 
encouragement  of  its  material  and  moral  interests,  and  security  of  j^ersons  and  prop- 
ertv,  as  follows: 

1.  Oldening  and  survey  of  streets  and  parks,  and  of  all  kinds  of  roads  of  communi- 
cation. 

2.  Paving,  lighting,  and  si'werage 

3.  Water  supply. 

4.  Promenades  and  trees. 

5.  Bathing  establishments,  laundries,  market  houses,  and  slaughterhouses. 
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6.  Fairs  and  markets. 

7.  Institutions  for  instruction,  and  sanitary  services. 

8.  Municipal  buildings  and  in  general  all  kinds  of  public  works  necessary  for  the 
fulfillment  of  the  services,  subject  to  the  special  legislation  on  public  Works. 

9.  Surveillance  and  police. 

Second.  Urban  and  rural  police;  that  is,  all  that  refers  to  the  good  order  and  sur- 
veillance of  the  established  municipal  services,  care  of  public  roads  in  general,  clean- 
liness, hygiene,  and  health  of  the  town. 

Third.  Munici]>al  administration,  which  includes  the  use,  care,  and  preservation  of 
all  estates,  property,  and  rights  belonging  to  the  municipality,  and  to  the  establish- 
ments depending  therefrom,  and  the  determination,  distribution,  collection,  invest- 
ment, and  account  of  all  receipts  and  imposts  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the 
nmnicipal  services. 

The  royal  decree  of  November  25,  1897,  establishing  autonomy  in 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  provides  (see  constitution  establishing  self- 
government  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  Trans.  Div.  Ins.  Aflfrs.): 

Art.  61.  The  provincial  and  municipal  laws  now  obtaining  in  the  island  shall  con- 
tinue in  vogue  (?)  wherever  not  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  decree  until 
the  insular  parliament  shall  legislate  upon  the  matter. 

The  decree  of  autonomy,  however,  made  important  changes  in  the 
existing  law  regarding  municipal  finances  by  providing  as  follows: 

Art.  52.  *  *  *  Every  legally  constituted  municipality  shall  have  power  to  frame 
its  own  laws  regarding  public  education,     *    ♦    *    municipal  finances.     *    *    * 

Art.  55.  The  municipalities,  as  well  as  the  provincial  assemblies,  shall  have  power 
to  freely  raise  the  necessary  revenue  to  cover  their  expenditures,  with  no  other  limita- 
tion than  to  make  the  means  adopted  compatible  with  the  general  system  of  taxation 
which  shall  obtain  in  the  island.  The  resources  for  provincial  appropriations  shall 
l)e  in<le|)endent  of  municipal  resources. 

Art.  62.  No  colonial  statute  shall  abridge  the  powers  vested  by  the  preceding  arti- 
cles (52-62)  in  the  municipalities  and  provincial  assemblies. 

Art.  69.  Every  municipal  measure  for  the  purpose  of  contracting  a  loan  or  a  munici- 
pal debt  shall  be  without  effect,  unless  it  be  assented  to  by  a  majority  of  the  towns- 
I)eople  whenever  one-third  of  the  number  of  alderman  shall  so  demand.  The  amount 
of  the  loan  or  debt  which,  according  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  a  township 
shall  make  the  referendum  proceeding  necessary,  shall  be  determined  by  special 
statute. 

From  the  foregoing  it  clearly  appears  that  under  Spanish  sovereignty 
the  municipalities  of  Porto  Rico  possessed  the  right  to  make  loans  and 
issue  bonds  therefor. 

Such  rights  as  the  municipalities  possessed  in  matters  of  this  char- 
acter were  retained  upon  cession  of  the  island  to  the  United  States. 
The  right  of  municipalities  to  enter  into  contracts  and  incur  liabilities 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  public  improvements  is  in  harmony  with 
the  chai-acter  and  institutions  of  our  Government.  Upon  the  change 
of  sovereignty  being  effected,  this  right  did  not  cease,  but  the  munici- 
palities continue  to  possess  it. 

The  broad  ground  on  which  this  doctrine  rests  is  as  follows: 

The  conqueror  who  acquires  a  province  or  town  from  the  enemy  acquires  thereby 
the  same  rights  which  were  possessed  by  the  State  from  which  it  is  taken.    If  it 
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formed  ^  constituent  part  of  the  hostile  State,  and  was  fully  and  (completely  under 
its  dominion,  it  passes  into  the  power  of  the  conqueror  upon  the  same  footing. 
*  *  *  The  case,  however,  is  different  where  the  enemy  possessed  only  a  quasi 
sovereignty  or  limited  political  rights  over  the  conquered  province  or  town.  The 
conqueror  acquires  no  other  rights  than  such  as  belonged  to  the  State  against  which 
he  has  taken  up  arms.  **  War,"  says  Vattel,  "authorizes  him  to  possess  himself  of 
what  belongs  to  his  enemy.  If  he  deprives  that  enemy  of  the  sovereignty  of  a  town 
or  province  he  acquires  it,  such  as  it  is,  with  all  its  limitations  and  modifications. 
Accordingly,  care  is  usually  taken  to  stipulate  *  *  *  that  the  towns  and  coun- 
tries ceded  shall  retain  all  their  liberties,  privileges,  and  immunities."  (Halleck*s 
Int.  Law,  3d  ed.,  chap.  34,  sec.  2.) 

The  right  under  consideration  is  of  such  kind  and  character  as 
bring  it  within  the  protection  of  Article  VII  of  the  late  treaty  with 
Spain.     (Halleck's  Int.  Law,  chap.  33,  sec.  12.) 

In  a  letter  to  this  Department,  dated  eluly  10,  1899,  with  reference 
to  the'Dady  contract  with  the  city  of  Habana,  Cuba,  Attorney- 
General  Griggs  says  (22  Op.  527-528): 

By  well-settled  public  law,  upon  the  cession  of  territory  by  one  nation  to  another, 
either  following  a  conquest  or  otherwise,  those  internal  laws  and  regulations  which 
are  designated  as  municipal  continue  in  force  and  operation  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  people  of  said  territory  until  the  new  sovereignty 
imposes  different  laws  or  regulations.  Those  laws  which  are  political  in  their  nature 
and  pertain  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  former  Government  immediately  crease  upon  the 
transfer  of  sovereignty.  Political  and  prerogative  rights  are  not  transferred  to  the 
succeeding  nation.  Such  laws  for  the  government  of  municipalities  in  8ai<i  territory 
as  are  not  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  former  sovereign  remain  in  force.  Such  laws 
as  require  for  their  complete  execution  the  exercise  of  the  will,  grace,  or  discretion 
of  the  former  sovereign  would  probably  be  held  to  be  ineffective  under  the  succeed- 
ing power.  *  *  *  Cuba,  however,  is  now  under  the  temporary  dominion  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  exercising  there,  under  the  law  of  belligerent  right,  all  the 
powers  of  municipal  government.  In  the  exercise  of  these  powers  the  proper 
authorities  of  the  United  States  may  change  or  modify  either  the  form  or  the  con- 
stituents of  the  mimicipal  establishments;  may,  in  place  of  the  system  and  regula- 
tions that  formerly  prevailed,  substitute  new  and  different  ones. 

Upon  this  line,  the  same  authorities,  exercising  sovereignty  over  the  islands,  have 
the  power  to  provide  the  methods,  terms,  and  conditions  under  which  municipal 
improvements,  which  relate  entirely  to  property  belonging  to  the  municipality  or 
held  by  it  for  public  use,  may  be  carried  on.  The  old  provisions  of  the  Spanish  law 
may  be  a«lopted,  so  far  as  applicable,  or  they  may  be  entirely  disiiensed  with,  and  a 
new  system  set  up  in  their  place.  The  municii)al  authorities  of  Plabana,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  engaging  in  the  constniction  of  public  works,  may  be  permitted  to  proceed 
under  such  law  as  is  now  applicable,  if  that  be  adequate,  or  they  may,  at  the  will  of 
the  military  commander,  be  restrained  from  engaging  in  any  such  works. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  the  Spanish  municipal 
laws  of  1896,  modified  by  the  decree  of  autonomy  of  1897,  under  con- 
sideitition  herein,  are  in  force  in  Porto  Rico  at  the  present  time,  and 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  reestablish  them  by  order  or  otherwise. 
(American  Ins.  Co.  v.  Canter,  1  Pet.,  542;  Halleck's  Int.  Law,  chap. 
34,  sections  14  to  24.) 

The  procedure  to  be  followed  in  this  matter  is  that  prescribed  by 
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the  municipal  law  of  1896,  modified  by  the  decree  of  autonomy,  and  .s 
as  follows: 

1.  The  project  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  municipal  council  {ayun' 
Uitniento)^  a  body  consisting  of  the  mayor  (alcalde)  and  the  councilmen, 
for  its  decision  on  the  advisability  of  making  the  loan,  and  the  terms 
and  conditions  thereof. 

2.  The  matter  being  favorably  acted  upon  by  the  ayuntarnientoh 
then  referred  to  the  municipal  board,  a  body  composed  of  the  ayun- 
tarn  lento  and  i\iQ  junta  inuuicipal,  Th^  junta  consists  of  ''members, 
in  equal  numbers  to  councilors,  appointed  from  among  the  taxpayers." 
(Art.  67.) 

3.  The  matter  is  then  to  be  advanced  under  the  referendum  pro- 
ceedings required  in  arti(!le  69  of  the  decree  of  autonomy,  as  follows: 

Every  municipal  measure  for  the  purpose  of  contracting  a  loan  or  a  miuiicipal 
debt  shall  be  without  effect  unless  it  be  assenteii  to  by  a  majority  of  the  towns- 
people whenever  one-thircl  of  the  number  of  aldermen  shall  so  demand. 

4.  The  requirements  of  the  Spanish  law  relating  to  publication  in 
the  OflScial  Bulletin  and  the  OflScial  Gazette  of  public  c-ontracts  and 
documents  should  be  complied  with. 

5.  Final  action  by  municipal  council,  i.  e.,  declaring  existence  of 
contract,  signing,  sealing,  and  issuing  of  bonds. 

6.  The  bonds  should  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  and  the  proceeds 
placed  in  the  public  treasury. 

In  1896  the  city  of  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  negotiated  a  loan  of 
500,000  pesos,  for  which  the  bonds  of  the  municipality  were  given. 
The  procedure  followed  was  that  above  outlined,  excepting  as  to  the 
referendum.  The  decree  of  autonomv  had  not  been  issued,  and  under 
the  law  of  1896  the  project  was  approved  by  the  provincial  deputation. 

In  addition  to  selling  the  bonds  and  using  the  money  realized  to  pay 
for  the  construction  of  public  works,  I  believe  the  municipalities  of 
Porto  Rico  may  lawfully  contract  for  public  work  and  pay  the  contrac- 
tor in  bonds. 

The  general  law  of  public  works  for  the  island  of  Porto  Rico 
provides: 

Art.  48.  Municipal  councils  may  c»onstruct  their  work«  hy  management  or  by  con- 
tract, subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  concerning  this  matter,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  works  in  charge  of  the  state  and  of  the  province.  (Trans.  Div.  of  Ins. 
Affrs.  p.  14.) 

Under  Spanish  regime  in  Porto  Rico,  when  it  was  desired  to  con- 
struct a  public  improvement  by  contract  and  pay  therefor  in  bonds, 
the  proposition  in  regard  to  the  bonds  and  all  matters  relating  thereto 
were  embi-aced  in  the  contract  proceedings,  and  known  as  the  **  eco- 
nomic" or  financial  branch  of  the  project  as  distinguished  from  the 
"technical"  or  engineering  branch.  The  *' project"  pursued  the 
course  prescribed  for  municipal  contmcts,  which  was  essentially  the 
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same  a«  that  herein  described.  Such  differences  as  exist  are  not  of 
suflScient  importance  to  require  recital  and  consideration  at  this  time. 
The  extent  to  which  the  exercise  of  said  powers  by  municipalities  may 
be  regulated  and  controlled  by  the  military  authorities  of  the  United 
States  now  in  charge  of  the  civil  government  of  the  island  is  con- 
sidered to  be  sufficiently  discussed  in  the  quotation  from  the  opinion 
of  the  Attorney-General. 


Without  determining  the  questions  discussed  in  the  foregoing  report, 
the  Secretary  of  War  decided  to  continue  in  force  the  order  prohibit- 
ing the  municipalities  of  Porto  Rico  from  incurring  indebtedness  until 
such  time  as  Congress,  by  appropriate  legislation,  should  make  pro- 
vision for  the  exercise  of  authority  by  municipalities  and  other  polit- 
ical subdivisions  in  Porto  Rico. 


IH  RE  OEANTIHO  MUNICIPAL  FEAKCHISES  BY  THE  MUNICIPALI- 
TIES OF  POETO  EICO. 

[Submitted  October  9, 1899.    Case  No.  105,  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department.] 

1.  The  municipalities  of  Porto  Rico  were  empowere<l  by  the  laws  of  Spain  to  grant 

ponceHsions  or  franchises  within  their  several  territorial  limits  where  the  privi- 
leges grante<l  relate  to  the  use  and  occupation  of  streeta  or  other  property  owned 
in  fee  by  the  municipalities. 

2.  The  rights  of  ownership,  including  that  of  alienation,  possessecl  by  the  munici- 

I)alities  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  continue<l  under  military  occupancy  and 
after  the  ceHsion  of  the  island  to  the  United  States. 

3.  General  Orders,  188,  A.  G.  O.,  1898,  is  a  regulation  of  the  exercise  of  the  right;  it 

does  not  affect  the  existence  of  the  right. 

4.  The  exercise  of  the  rights  of  ownership  over  property  by  municipalities  in  Porto 

Rico  while  under  the  provisional  government  now  in  charge  of  civil  affairs  in 
the  island  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  said  General  Orders, 
188,  A.  (i.  O.,  and  the  Spanish  laws  and  regulations  of  municipalities  in  force  in 
Porto  Rico  at  the  time  the  island  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  excepting  such 
provisions  as  required  the  assent  and  approval  of  the  officers  of  the  Crown  of 
Spain  to  the  proceedings  under  said  laws  and  regulations. 

5.  The  provisional  government  now  in  charge  of  civil  affairs  in  Porto  Rico  is  a  part 

of  the  government  of  each  mimicipality  in  the  island  as  well  as  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  island  considered  as  a  whole.  It  is  charged  with  the  direction  and 
contn)l  of  the  municipal  powers  as  well  as  of  the  sovereign  powers  of  adminis- 
tration and  execution,  and  in  granting  concessions  the  municipal  authorities  are 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  l)e  imposed  by  the  provisional  government. 

The  treaty  with  Spain  provides  that  the  property  rights  of  munici- 
palities are  to  be  respected  the  same  as  are  those  of  individuals. 
(Article  8.) 

Halleck  savs: 

A  municiiMtlity  has  the  same  rights  as  a  natural  person  to  dispose  of  it«  property 
during  a  war,  and  all  such  transfers  are  jirima  facie  as  valid  as  if  made  in  time  of 
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peat'o.  If  forbidden  by  the  conqueror,  the  prohibition  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  of  public  law  and  must  be  clearly  eHtablished.  (Halleck's  Int.  Law,  3d  ed., 
chap.  33,  sec.  12;  Kent's  Cbm.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  92.) 

Military  occupation  produces  no  effect  on  private  ownership  of 
property,  and  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  the  owner- 
ship of  such  property  may  be  changed  during  such  occupancy  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  though  such  occupancy  did  not  exist.  The  right  to 
alienate  is  incident  to  ownership,  and,  unless  restricted  by  the  victor, 
the  right  of  alienation  continues  the  same  during  militar}^  possession 
of  the  territory  in  which  it  is  situated  as  it  was  prior  to  the  military 
occupation. 

The  possession  of  this  right  by  the  municipalities  of  Porto  Rico  is 
fully  recognized  by  the  United  States,  but  its  exercise  has  been 
restricted  by  General  Orders,  188,  A.  G.  O.,  promulgating  Executive 
order  dated  Deceml>er  22,  1898,  as  follows: 

ExBcunvE  Mansion, 
Washington,  Dex^emher  ^,  1898. 
Until  otherwise  ordere<l,  no  grants  or  conwasions  of  public  or  corporate  rights  or 
franchises  for  the  construction  of  public  or  (juasi-public  works,  such  as  railroads, 
tramways,  i^^legraph  and  telephone  lines,  waterworks,  gas  works,  electric-light  lines, 
etc.,  shall  l)eiuade  by  any  municii)al  or  other  local  governmental  authority  or  IxhIv 
in  Porto  Rico,  except  uiK)n  the  apj)roval  of  the  major-general  commanding  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  I^nite<l  State^j  in  Porto  Rico,  who  shall,  before  appronng  any  siich 
grant  or  concession,  be  so  especially  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

William  McKixley. 

If  prior  to  the  t  ratty  of  cession  a  viunicipality  hi  Porto  Rico  jhfs- 
Hesi^ed  property  rh/hts  i?i  and  to  ita  Htre^^ts  or  otiier  Uind^^  and  poHti^'iiKed 
the  poirer  of  alienation^  Huch  power  loould  continue  thereafter  until 
changed  hy  leginlatire  authority. 

The  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  (May  30,  1848)  contained  the  same 
provisions  in  regard  to  the  protection  of  property  rights  as  are 
secured  by  Article  VIII  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  (December 
10,  1898).     (U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  vol.  9,  p.  929,  Art.  VIU.) 

Prior  to  the  invasion  of  California  the  pueblo  or  village  of  San 
Francisco  existed,  and,  under  the  laws  of  Mexico,  was  entitled  to  the 
territory  within  certain  prescribed  limits  known  as  ''pueblo  lands." 
It  had  also  an  ayuniamiento  or  town  council  and  an  alcalde.  The 
alcald'e  was  the  chief  executive  officer  of  iki^  piuhlo^  and  as  such  had 
authority  to  make  grants  of  the  pueblo  lands.  The  exercise  of  this 
function  was  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  town  council  and  to  the 
higher  authority  of  the  departmental  governor  and  assembly.  The 
claim  was  made  that  pmhlo  lands  which  had  not  been  granted  to 
individuals  prior  to  the  conquest  became  a  part  of  the  public  domain 
of  the  United  States,  and,  as  such,  subject  to  the  exclusive  control  and 
disposition  of  Congress.  The  supreme  court  of  California  held,  how- 
ever, that  such  was  not  the  effect  of  the  conquest,  but  that  the  lands 
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continued  to  be  the  public  property  of  the  municipality  as  before  the 
war,  and  that  the  laws  of  Mexico  relating  to  the  subject  continued  in 
force  until  changed  by  the  legislative  authority  of  the  State.  It  was 
further  held  that  an  alcalde  grant  made  after  the  conquest  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  valid  and  was  competent  to  convey  title.  (Cohas  v. 
Raisin,  3  California,  443;  Hart  v.  Burnett,  15  California,  530;  Payne 
&  Dewey  v.  Tread  well,  16  California,  221;  White  v.  Moses,  21  Cali- 
fornia, 34.) 
This  doctrine  is  referred  to  and  followed  by  the  United  States 

Supreme  Court  in  Merryman  v.  Bourne  (9  Wall.,  592).  This  case 
arose  in  California,  and  as  the  doctrine  was  a  rule  of  property  adopted 
by  the  supreme  court  of  that  State  it  was  binding  upon  the  Federal 
courts;  but  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  followed  it  without 
criticism  and  impliedly  approved  it.  (See  also  Moore  v,  Steinbach, 
127  U.  S.,  70,  81.) 

It  is  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  foregoing  doctrine 
applies  only  to  such  property  as  belonged  absolutely  to  the  munici- 
pality before  the  change  in  sovereignty.  A  municipality  would  be 
powerless  to  alienate  or  affect  the  title  to  lands  or  other  property  which 
passed  to  the  United  States  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Spain.  In  Moore  v.  Steinbach  (127  U.  S.,  70,  81)  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  ^tiyx 

The  doctrine  invoked  by  the  defendants  that  the  laws  of  a  conquered  or  ceded 
country,  except  so  far  as  the v  may  affect  the  political  institutions  of  the  new  sovereign, 
remain  in  force  after  the  conquest  or  cession  until  changed  by  him  does  not  aid  their 
defense.  That  doctrine  has  no  application  to  laws  authorizing  the  alienation  of  any 
portions  of  the  public  domain  or  to  officers  charged  under  the  former  government 
with  that  power.  No  proceedings  affecting  the  rights  of  the  new  sovereign  over 
public  property  can  1^  taken  except  in  pursuance  of  his  authority  on  the  subject. 

The  laws  of  Spain  fully  recognize  the  right  of  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  to  acquire  and  dispose  of  real  estate  subject  to  the  royal 
regulations  which  were  made  from  time  to  time  for  that  purpose. 
When  once  acquired  b}'  a  municipality  neither  the  Crown  nor  its  officers 
can  take  away  or  gi*ant  to  others  any  of  these  municipal  lands.  (Novi- 
sima  Recopilacion,  Lib.  VII,  tit.  16,  law  1.)  The  manner  of  granting 
lands  to  towns  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  allowed  to  rent  and 
dispose  of  them  was  not  uniform.  It  depended  upon  roynl  regulations, 
which  were  changed  from  time  to  time.  At  one  period  the  towns  could 
grant  or  sell  them  and  at  another  they  could  only  lease  them.  These 
grants,  sales,  and  leases  were  always  made  by  the  municipal  authori- 
ties, with  the  permission  of  the  Crown,  but  neither  the  King  nor  the 
Crown  officers  could  themselves  dispose  of  the  lands  once  granted  to 
or  acquired  by  the  towns. 

Did  the  ramuclpalitieii  of  Porto  Rwo  own  the  f^e  of  their  nfreets 
under  the  Span  ish  i  eg  hue? 

When  a  town  is  laid  out  under  the  general  law  of  Spanish  depend- 
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encies,  the  title  to  the  town  site  is  secured  by  the  pueblo  or  town,  the 
location  is  platted,  and  the  lots  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  town,  the 
proceeds  going  into  the  town  treasury.  So  much  of  the  land  as  is 
dedicated  to  public  use  as  streets  becomes  public  property.  The 
streets  which  are  constructed  and  maintained  with  national  funds 
belong  to  the  State  or  Crown.  The  streets  constructed  and  maintained 
with  municipal  funds  belong  to  the  municipality.  The  Spanish  civil 
code  provides  as  follows: 

Abticlb  339.  To  public  domain  belong: 

1.  Those  intended  for  public  use  as  roads,  canals,  *  *  ♦  and  bridges,  (xm- 
struded  by  the  State,    *    *    * 

Article  343.  The  property  of  provinces  and  of  towns  is  divided  into  property  of 
public  use  and  patrimonial  property. 

Article  344.  Property  for  public  use  in  provinces  and  towns  comprises  the  pro- 
vincial and  town  roads,  the  squares,  streets,  fountains  and  public  waters,  the  walks, 
and  public  works  for  general  service  jmidfor  by  the  same  towns  or  provinces. 

The  Spanish  code  defines  '^ ownership"  as  follows: 

Artkxe  348.  Ownership  is  the  right  to  enjoy  and  dinj>ose  of  a  thing  without  far- 
ther limitations  than  those  established  by  the  laws. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Spanish  law  a  municipality,  by  follow- 
ing a  prescribed  procedure,  might  burden  the  public  property-  owned 
by  the  town  with  easements  or  concessions,  or  it  could  alienate  it 
entirely. 

On  February  27,  18G4,  the  "general  directive  body  in  charge  of 
the  registers"  decided  that  record  is  permissible  of  an  instrument 
whereby  a  municipal  council  attempts  to  alienate  in  whole  or  in  part 
the  lands  dedicated  to  public  highways  in  a  municipality.  (Leyes 
Civiles  de  Espana,  Madrid,  1893;  Ley  Hipotecaria,  title  1,  par.  2, 
note  2.) 

Under  the  laws  of  Spain  the  register  of  deeds  and  conveyances 
passes  upon  the  title  and  legal  effect  of  the  instrument  of  conveyance 
before  permitting  the  registi*ation.  If  he  decides  that  the  title  is 
defective  or  the  conveyance  unauthorized,  he  refuses  registration. 
Thereupon  an  action  may  be  commenced  against  him  to  compel  regis- 
tration. The  action  is  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
an  administrative  oflScer  and  in  a  measure  resembles  a  mandamus 
proceeding.  The  cAse  above  referred  to  was  of  this  character,  and 
the  determination  was  in  favor  of  the  right  of  the  city  to  alienate  its 
rights  to  the  streets. 

Independent  of  the  question  of  owning  the  land  occupied  by  the 
streets  and  the  appurtenant  right  of  alienation,  the  municipalities  of 
Cuba  were  by  Spanish  law  empowered  to  regulate  and  control  the 
use  of  the  streets  maintained  bv  them. 

Many  franchises  consist  of  the  right  to  use  a  portion  of  the  streets 
of  a  municipality  for  a  certain  purpose.  Such  a  franchise  does  not 
ordinarily  convey  title;  it  simply  permits  use  in  a  prescribed  manner 
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for  a  desired  object.  The  Spanish  laws  authorized  the  municipalities  of 
Poiix)  Rico  to  grant  such  permits.  (Municipal  Laws  of  Porto  Rico, 
arts.  69,  70;  General  Laws  of  Public  Works  of  Porto  Rico,  arts.  6, 10; 
Regulations  for  said  Laws  of  Public  Works,  art.  91;  Laws  of  Railroads 
for  Porto  Rico,  arts.  28,  75;  Regulations  for  said  Laws  of  Rail- 
roads, art.  104;  Leyes  Civiles  de  Espana,  Madrid,  1893,  Ley  Hipote- 
caria,  Title  1,  par.  2,  note  2.) 

Wfuit  procedure  /^  U)  he  followed  in  the  exercise  of  the  rlghtn  of 
ownership  in  property  owned  hy  municipalities  in  Porto  Rico? 

The  first  step  is  to  secure  the  permission  to  exercise  said  rights 
reciuired  by  said  General  Order,  188,  A.  G.  O.,  hereinbefore  set  out. 
The  exercise  of  said  rights  being  permitted,  the  municipality  must  act 
by  and  through  its  officers  or  agents.  These  officers  are  not  authorized 
to  dispose  of  the  property  of  the  municipality  as  though  it  belonged  to 
them  personally.  They  can  dispose  of  said  property  only  when  author- 
ized so  to  do  by  an  existing  law,  and  if  the  law  prescribes  a  method 
for  the  exercise  of  such  authority,  that  method  nmst  be  pursued. 

Since  the  legislative  branch  of  the  United  States  Government  has 
not  acted  upon  this  matter,  it  follows  that  such  laws,  if  any  exist,  must 
be  the  Spanish  laws  in  force  at  the  date  of  the  cession. 

It  is  a  well-established  doctrine  that  where  territory  is  ceded  by  one 
sovereignty  to  another  the  laws  of  the  former  sovereign  authorizing 
the  alienation  of  any  portion  of  the  public  domain  and  the  authority  of 
officers  charged  under  the  former  government  with  that  power  pass 
away.  (More  i\  Steinbach,  127  U.  S.,  70,  81;  E!y\s  Admr.  v.  United 
States,  171  U.  S.,  220,  280;  United  States  v.  Vallcjo,  1  Black.,  541; 
Harcourt  v.  Gaillard,  12  Wheat.,  523.) 

In  More  7\  Steinbach  (127  U.  S.,  81)  the  court  announce  this  doc- 
trine, and  base  it  on  the  proposition  that — 

No  proceedings  affecting  the  rights  of  the  new  novereign  over  public  i)roi)erty  can 
be  taken  except  in  pursuance  of  his  authority  on  the  subject. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  doctrine  is  not  involved  herein.  The 
streets  owned  by  the  municipalities  of  Porto  Rico  do  not  l>elong  to 
the  national  pulJic  domain  and  are  not  public.  proiKjrty  in  the  sense 
that  the  sovereign  has  property  rights  therein. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Spanish  laws  under  consideration  are 
of  such  character  that  they  remain  in  force,  modified  in  the  nnitter  of 
i-egulation  by  the  officers  of  the  Crown  of  Spain. 

In  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway  Company  r.  McGlinn 
(114  U.  S.,  542)  the  court  say  (p.  546): 

It  is  a  general  rule  of  public  law,  recognized  and  acted  ui)on  by  the  United  States, 
that  whenever  political  jurisdiction  and  legislative  power  over  any  territory  are 
transferred  from  one  nation  or  sovereign  to  another,  the  municipal  laws  of  the 
country — that  is,  laws  which  are  inten<kMi  for  the  pn)tecti()n  of  private  rights — c!on- 
tinue  in  force  until  abrogated  or  changed  by  the  new  government  or  sovereign.     By 
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the  cession,  public  property  passes  from  one  government  to  the  other,  but  private 
property  remains  a^  before,  and  with  it  those  municipal  laws  which  are  designed 
to  secure  ita  peaceable  use  and  enjoyment.     As  a  matter  of  course,  all  laws,  ordinances, 
and  n^ulations  in  conflict  with  the  political  character,  institutions,  and  constitution 
of  the  new  government  are  at  once  displaced.     Thus  upon  a  cession  of  political 
jurisdiction  and  legislative  power — and  the  latter  is  involved  in  the  former— to 
the  Unite<i  States,  the  laws  of  the  country  in  support  of  an  established  religion, 
or  abridging  the  freedom  of  the  press,  or  authorizing  cruel  and  unusual  punishments, 
and  the  like,  would  at  once  cease  to  be  of  obligatory  force  without  any  declaration 
to  that  effe(!t;  and  the  laws  of  the  country  on  other  subjects  would  necessarily  l)e 
superseded  by  existing  laws  of  the  new  government  upon  the  same  matters.    But 
with  re8i)ect  to  other  laws  affecting  the  possession,  use,  and  transfer  of  property,  and 
designed  to  secure  good  order  and  peace  in  the  community  and  promote  its  health 
and  prosiKjrity,  which  are  strictly  of  a  municipal  character,  the  rule  is  general  that 
a  change  of  government  leaves  them  in  force  until,  by  direct  action  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment, they  are  altered  or  repealed. 

The  difference  between  thoi»e  laws  which  relate  to  the  alienation  of 
the  public  domain  and  those  which  relate  to  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
of  ownership  by  municipalities  is  refen-ed  to  by  the  court  in  More  i\ 
Steinbach.  In  that  case  the  court  held  that  the  authority  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Mexican  officials  in  California  terminated  on  July  7,  1846, 
and  thereafter  they  '^  could  do  nothing  that  would  in  any  degree  affect 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  the  public  property."     (127  U.  S.,  80.) 

But  the  court  further  say:  I 

The  cases  in  the  supreme  court  of  California  and  in  this  court  which  recognize  as 
valid  grants  of  lots  in  the  pueblo  or  city  of  San  Francisco  by  alcaldes  api>ointed  or  i 

elected  after  the  occupation  of  tne'  country  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States  do  not 
militate  against  this  view.  Those  officers  were  agents  of  the  pueblo  or  city  and 
acted  under  its  authority  in  the  distribution  of  its  municipal  lands.  They  did  not 
assume  to  alienate  or  affect  the  title  to  lands  which  was  in  the  United  States  (p.  81). 

In  Merry  man  v.  Bourne  (9  Wall.,  592,  001)  the  court  say: 

The  conciutist  of  California  by  the  arms  of  the  United  States  is  reganied  as  ha\ing 
l)ec()nie  complete  on  the  7th  of  July,  1846.  On  that  day  the  (fovernment  of  the 
UnitiMl  States  Huccee<led  to  the  rights  and  authority  of  the  (Government  of  Mexit^o. 
The  dominion  of  the  latter  sovereignty  was  then  finally  displaceil  and  suttceetled  by 
that  of  the  former.  Before  that  time  the  pueblo  or  village  of  San  Francisco  exi»te<l, 
and  imder  the  laws  of  the  country  was  entitled  to  the  territory  within  t*ertain  pre- 
scriUnl  limits,  known  as  i)ueblo  lands.  It  had  also  an  ayuntamiento,  or  town  coun- 
cil, and  an  alcalde.  The  alcalde  was  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  jnieblo,  and 
as  such  had  authority  to  make  grants  of  the  pueblo  lands. 

The  exercise  of  this  function  was  subject  to  the  authority  lodged  in  the  ayunta- 
miento, and  to  the  still  higher  authority  of  the  departmental  governor  ami  assembly. 
In  the  case  of  Woodworth  v.  Fulton  it  was  held  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  State 
that  from  the  time  of  the  conquest  these  pueblo  lands,  so  far  as  they  had  not  l)een 
granted  to  individuals,  Ijecame  a  part  of  the  public  domain  of  the  United  States  and, 
as  su(!h,  subject  to  the  exclusive  control  and  disposition  of  Congress.  This  doc^trine 
was  Hul^sdjuently  overruleil  in  the  case  of  Cohas  v.  Raisin.  It  was  there  held  that 
the  conquest  ha<l  no  such  effwt,  but  that  the  lands  continued  to  be  the  public  pri^p- 
erty  of  the  nmnicipality,  as  before  the  war,  and  that  the  laws  of  Mexico  relating  to 
the  subject  continued  in  force  until  changed  by  the  legislative  authority  of  the  Stale. 
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It  wa«J  further  held  that  an  alcalde  grant,  made  after  the  conquest,  was  to  l)e  pre- 
HUined  valid  and  M'as  conii)etent  to  convey  title.  These  doctrines  are  now  firmly 
established  as  a  part  of  the  rules  of  property  of  the  State. 

In  Townsend  r.  Greeley  (6  Wall.,  326)  the  eourt  say  (p.  334): 

The  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  does  not  purport  to  divest  the  pueblo,  existing 
at  the  site  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  of  any  rights  of  property,  or  to  alter  the  char- 
acter of  the  interests  it  may  have  held  in  any  lands  under  the  former  government. 
It  provides  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  country  to 
their  property;  and  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  its  clauses  inducing  the  inference  that 
any  distinction  was  to  be  made  with  reference  to  the  property  claimed  by  towns 
under  the  Mexican  Government.  The  subsequent  legislation  of  Congress  does  not 
favor  any  such  supposition,  for  it  has  treated  the  claims  of  such  towns  as  entitled  to 
the  same  protection  as  the  claims  of  individuals,  and  has  authorized  their  presenta- 
tion to  the  board  of  commissioners  for  confirmation.  (See  also  Grisar  r.  McDowell,  6 
Wall.,  363.) 

The  case  of  Palmer  v.  Low  (98  U.  S.,  1)  involved  conflicting  claims  of 
title  to  a  piece  of  ground  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.  The  court  suHtained 
a  title  derived  as  follows: 

On  the  19th  of  July,  1847,  George  Hyde  was  the  duly  qualified  and  acting  alcalde 
of  the  pueblo  of  San  Francisco,  and  as  such  alcalde,  on  the  day  last  mentioned, 
grante<l  the  premi.<»es  in  controversy  to  George  Donner,  by  a  grant  thereof  duly 
made,  reconled,  and  delivered  by  the  alcalde.     (P.  5.) 

In  Cohas  r.  Raisin  (3  California,  443)  the  court  held  (syllabus); 

Before  the  military  occupation  of  California  by  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  San 
Francisco  was  a  Mexican  pueblo,  or  municipal  corporation,  and  was  investtnl  with 
title  to  the  lands  within  her  lK)undaries. 

The  (XTUijation  and  subRHjuent  ac(iuisition  of  California  ])y  the  Unite<l  States  did 
not  sus|H;nd  or  detennine  any  rights  or  interest  of  San  Francisco  in  such  lands. 

The  pueblo  retaine<l  during  the  war  all  its  rights  to  municipal  lands  which  had 
l)c»en  conferre<l  upon  it  previous  to  the  war.  The  right  to  alienate  is  incident  to  that 
of  ownership.  The  pueblo  hatl  the  same  right  to  dispost^  of  its  property  during  the 
war  as  a  natural  person. 

In  Welch  v.  Sullivan  (8  California,  165)  the  court  held  that  in  Cali- 
fornia— 

The  pueblos,  under  the  laws  of  Spain  and  Mexico,  had  the  right  to  disjwse  of  cer- 
tain lands  within  their  limits,  to  defray  municijMil  exi)ensee. 

The  municipal  law  remained  unchange<l  after  the  conquest  until  1850,  an<l  grants 
of  jmeblo  lands  by  American  alcaldes  were  grants  by  the  pueblo  of  its  own  i)roi)- 
erty,  which  it  ha^l  a  right  to  transfer. 

In  the  body  of  the  opinion  the  court  say  (p.  197): 

It  is  a  misnoner  to  call  these  titles  American  alcalde  grants.  They  were  the  grants 
of  the  pueblo  of  its  own  property,  which  it  had  the  right  to  transfer  by  virtue  of  the 
municipal  law  which  was  continued  in  force  by  the  new  sovereign  until  1850.  (See, 
also,  Dewey  r.  Lambier,  7  Calf.,  347;  Hart  r.  Burnett,  15  Calf.,  530;  Pa>Tie  and  Dewey 
V.  Treadwell,  16  Calf.,  232;  White  r.  Moses,  21  Calf.,  34.) 

Under  Spanish  law  the  town  possessed  the  ownership,  but  the  right 
to  convey,  which  is  ordinarily  an  inherent  attribute  of  ownership,  was 
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curtailed  and  made  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  King  or  his  officers. 
Upon  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  l)eing  expelled  from  the  island  of  Porto 
Rico  this  limitation  upon  the  right  of  the  owner  to  transfer  departed 
with  the  deposed  sovereignty.  The  provisions  of  the  Spanish  law 
authorizing  cities  and  towns  to  own  and  convey  land  and  other  prop- 
erty are  in  harmony  with  the  political  institutions  of  the  United  States 
and  are  continued  in  force  in  Porto  Rico.  The  provisions  of  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  Crown  of  Spain  that  the  right  to  transfer  and  convey 
can  be  exercised  only  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  King  of  Spain  or 
his  officers  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  political  institutions  of  the 
United  States,  but  are  odious  thereto  and  incompatible  with  the 
changed  condition  in  Porto  Rico.  Therefore  such  regulations  are  no 
longer  in  force  in  that  island.  Therefore  the  municipalities  thereof 
may  alienate  the  land  and  other  property  owned  by  them  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Spanish  law  relative  thereto,  saving 
and  excepting  the  provisions  requiring  the  assent  or  consent  to  such 
alienation  by  the  Crown  of  Spain  or  its  officers. 

While  the  authority  of  the  officers  of  the  Crown  of  Spain  to  direct 
and  control  the  action  of  municipalities  in  these  matters  has  ceased,  the 
local  officers  of  the  municipalities  are  not  without  restraint  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  rights.  By  reason  of  the  character  of  the  provisional 
government  existing  in  Porto  Rico,  the  military  authorities  of  the 
United  States  now  in  charge  of  said  government  are  a  part  of  the 
municipal  government  as  well  as  the  general  government.  Being  a 
part  thereof  their  action  must  be  had  in  this  and  other  matters.  The 
extent  of  their  powei-s  in  Cuba  is  set  forth  by  Attorney-General  Griggs 
as  follows  (see  letter  to  Secretary  of  War,  July  10,  1899): 

Cuba,  however,  is  now  under  the  temporary  dominion  of  the  United  States,  which 
is  exercising  tliere,  under  the  law  of  belUgerent  right,  all  the  powers  of  municipal 
government.  In  the  exercise  of  tliese  powers  the  proper  authorities  of  the  United 
States  may  change  or  mmlify  either  the  form  or  the  constituents  of  the  municipal 
establishments;  may,  in  place  of  the  system  and  regulations  that  formerly  prevailed, 
substitute  new  and  different  ones.  Upon  this  line  the  same  authorities  exercising 
sovereignty  over  the  island  have  the  power  to  provide  the  methods,  terms,  and  con- 
ditions under  which  municipal  improvements,  which  relate  entirely  to  property 
l)elonging  to  the  municipality  or  held  by  it  for  public  use,  may  be  carried  on.  The 
old  provisions  of  the  Spanish  law  may  be  adopted,  so  far  as  applicable,  or  they  may 
be  entirely  dispensed  with  and  a  new  system  set  up  in  their  place.    (22  Op.  528.) 

The  proceedings  required  in  granting  a  franchise  or  concession  by 
a  municipality  under  the  Spanish  laws  are  (in  general)  as  follows:  The 
promoter  presents  a  general  project.  If  approved  by  the  municipal 
council  he  prepares  detailed  plans  and  specifications.  These  being 
approved,  their  commercial  value  or  price  is  fixed  by  appraisement 
Advertisement  is  made  that  a  concession  or  franchise  for  the  execu- 
tion of  said  plan  will  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  or  the  bidder  offer- 
ing the  terms  and  conditions  most  favorable  to  the  city,  bids  to  be 
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received  at  a  given  time  and  place.  Bids  must  be  in  writing  and 
accompanied  by  1  per  cent  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  project.  The 
original  promoter  has  the  privilege  of  being  substituted  for  the  best 
bidder.  If  he  declines  to  be  substituted,  the  original  bidder  must  pay 
him  the  appraised  value  of  the  plans  and  specifications.  The  success- 
ful bidder  then  deposits  3  per  cent  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  project 
as  a  guaranty  of  good  faith,  and  the  franchise  is  granted.  The  Spanish 
laws  do  not  authorize  municipal  franchises  which  are  exclusive  or  per- 
petual. They  permit  the  use  of  streets  or  other  public  property  in  a 
prescribed  manner  for  a  designated  purpose.  With  the  exception  of 
the  provisions  relating  to  the  authority  exercised  by  the  officers  of  the 
Crown,  said  laws  are  in  harmony  with  the  political  institutions  of  the 
United  States.  Relieved  from  the  controlling  influence  of  the  Crown 
officials  and  subjected  to  the  restraint  of  the  provisional  government 
now  in  charge  of  civil  affairs  in  the  island,  said  laws  furnish  an  excel- 
lent means  and  method  for  disposing  of  municipal  franchises  and  the 
regulation  thereof.  The  provisions  of  said  laws  are  known  and  under- 
stood by  the  inhabitants  and  officials  of  the  municipalities.  Their 
enforcement  would  create  no  animosity.  The  relief  afforded  by  free- 
ing the  exercise  of  municipal  right  from  the  dictation  of  the  officers 
representing  the  Spanish  sovereign  would  be  universally  undei-stood 
and  therefore  more  highly  appreciated  than  if  the  old  law  were  abro- 
gated and  a  new  law  substituted. 


Without  determining  the  questions  discussed  in  the  foregoing 
report  the  Secretary  of  War  decided  to  continue  in  force  the  pro- 
visions of  Executive  order  dated  December  22,  1898  (G.  O.,  188, 
A.  G.  O.,  1898),  until  Congress,  by  appropriate  legislation,  should 
provide  for  the  exercise  of  authority  by  municipalities  and  other 
political  subdivisions  in  Porto  Rico. 


nr  THE  MATTEB  OF  THE  APPLICATION  OP  PEBinH  SAGABDIA, 
AH  IHHABITAHT  OP  POBTO  BICO,  POB  COMPEHSATIOH  POB 
DAMAGES  OCCASIOHED  BT  HIS  PBOPEBTT  BEIHG  STOLEH, 
IHJUBED,  AHD  BESTBOYEB  BT  BOBBEBS  IHPE8TIHG  THE 
LOCALITY  OP  HIS  BESIDEHCE. 

[Submitted  November  23,  1899.    Cose  No.  1087,  Division  of  IiiHular  Affairs,  War  Department.] 

The  amount  demanded  by  this  applicant  is  f  24,345.  It  is  not  claimed 
that  the  loss  was  occasioned  or  the  damages  inflicted  by  the  United 
States  troops,  agents,  or  representatives.  It  is  admitted  that  the  loss 
was  occasioned  by  robbers  and  bandits.  Therefore  the  facts  are  not 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  claim  for  lawful  damages  or  equitable  relief 
in  favor  of  the  applicant  and  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
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States  or  the  military  government  now  in  charge  of  civil  affairs  in 
Porto  Rico. 

The  military  governor  of  the  island  reports  that  "  there  are  a  con- 
Biderable  number  of  claims  similar  to  this."  The  military  governor 
further  says  in  his  report  herein:  ^'The  statement  has  been  made  that 
the  aggregate  of  these  losses  in  Porto  Rico  may  reach  several  million 
dollars." 

It  is  readily  perceived  that  if  a  solvent  government  undertook  to 
reimburse  the  inhabitants  of  its  country  for  losses  occasioned  by  theft 
and  other  unlawful  or  criminal  acts  of  lawless  persons,  the  bona  fide 
claims  would  soon  aggregate  millions  of  dollai*s,  while  the  mal<i  fid^ 
claims  would  be  limited  only  by  the  cupidity  of  claimants  and  the 
credulity  of  the  government  officials.  But  such  indemnity  is  not 
afforded  by  any  government  either  in  time  of  peace  or  war.  That  such 
is  the  rule  must  certainly  be  known  among  the  people  of  Porto  Rico. 
If  a  contrary  rule  should  be  adopted  it  would  of  course  be  very  grati- 
fying to  those  who  have  suffered  losses  of  this  character  and  to  those 
who  would  willingly  pei-petrate  a  fraud  upon  this  Government  which 
would  benefit  them  financially,  but  the  proj)08ition  involved  is  as  pre- 
posterous as  the  results  of  such  adoption  would  be  deplorable.  The 
claim  should  be  rejected. 

General  Davis  in  his  indorsement  herein  says: 

If  it  is  desired  that  any  inveBtigation  be  made  as  to  the  extent  of  these  losses,  etc., 
instructions  are  requeste<l. 

The  investigation  of  such  claims  gives  them  a  e^rtam  dignit}'  and 
leads  the  claimant  to  expect  favorable  action  and  induces  others  to 
make  similar  claims.  This  should  not  be  tolerated,  nmch  le>?8  encour- 
aged. 

The  officers  of  the  United  States  Army  and  other  persons  engaged 
in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  provisional  government  of  Porto 
Rico  should  not  be  employed  in  the  useless  task  of  investigating 
claims  of  this  character.  Genei'al  Davis  manifestly  entertains  this 
view  and  will  doubtless  be  pleased  to  learn  that  this  Department  sus- 
tains it. 


The  action  of  the  War  Department  on  this  claim  was  as  follows: 

December  1,  1899. 

Sir:  Referring  to  tlie  claim  of  Fermin  y  Sagardia  for  reimbursement  of  the  amount 

of  alleged  losses  occurring  through  the  depreciations  of  robbers  and  other  criminal^ 

submitted  by  your  reference  of  September  30  last,  I  have  the  honor  to  invitee  yowr 

attention  to  the  inclosed  copy  of  an  opinion  of  the  law  officer,  Division  of  Customs 

and  Insular  Affairs,  which  is  approved  by  this  Department. 

Ver>'  resi)ectfully, 

G.  D.  Meiklejohn, 

Amstant  Secretary  of  War, 
Brig.  Gen.  Geo.  W.  Davis, 

Military  Governor  of  Porto  RieOj  San  Juan^  P.  R. 
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nr  THE  MATTEB  OP  THE  ADMIHISTBATION  OP  THE  ESTATE  OP 
BAMON  MABTI  T  BUOTTET,  A  NATIVE  OP  TABBAOONA,  SPADT, 
WHO  DIED  AT  BEAZ,  8AHTA  CLABA.  WITHOUT  LEAVIHO  A 
WILL. 

[Submitted  March  19, 1900.    Case  No.  1075,  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department.] 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  request  for  a  report  on 
the  abov^e-entitled  matter,  and  in  pursuance  thereto  I  have  the  further 
honor  to  submit  the  following: 

On  July  2,  1899,  a  Spanish  subject  named  Ramon  Marti  y  Buguet, 
a  native  of  Tarragona,  Spain,  died,  intestate,  at  Beaz,  Santa  Clara, 
Cuba,  leaving  an  estate  the  value  and  amount  of  which  does  not 
appear  in  the  papers  filed  herein. 

On  the  15th  of  July  the  Spanish  consul  at  Cienf  uegos,  having  learned 
of  the  death  of  Marti,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  judge  of  Santa  Clara, 
requesting  that  his  consulate  be  permitted  to  administer  upon  the 
estate  of  the  intestate.  The  Spanish  consul  based  his  request  on  arti- 
cle 44  of  the  alien  law,  put  in  force  in  the  island  of  Cuba  while  Spanish 
dominion  prevailed  therein.  (Translation  of  article  44  hereto  attached, 
marked^  ^Exhibit  A.'') 

The  court  refused  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Spanish  consul, 
and  the  estate  was  administered  upon  in  accordance  with  the  laws  reg- 
ulating the  administration  of  estates  of  deceased  natives  of  the  island. 

The  court  at  Santa  Clara  based  its  refusal  to  comply  with  the  request 
of  the  Spanish  consul  upon  two  grounds: 

First.  That  it  was  not  made  to  appear  that  the  decea^sed  had  declared 
his  intention,  before  a  court  of  record,  to  continue  his  allegiance  to 
the  Crown  of  Spain,  and  therefore  must  be  adjudged  to  have  adopted 
the  nationality  of  the  territory  in  which  he  resided  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Second.  That  under  Article  XI  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain 
(1898)  Spaniards  continuing  to  reside  in  the  island  of  Cuba  remain 
subject,  in  civil  and  criminal  matters,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
of  the  country  in  which  they  reside,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary 
laws  in  force  therein,  in  the  same  manner  as  citizens  of  the  countrv. 

The  Spanish  minister  at  this  capital  called  the  attention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  this  matter  by  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  Spanish  Government,  being  unwilling  to  concur  in  the 
decision  of  the  court  at  Santa  Clara,  requested  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  annul  the  orders  made  regarding  said  estate  by  the 
judge  of  that  court. 

The  State  Department  transmitted  said  letter  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Jn  the  letter  of  transmittal  the  honorable  Secretary  of  State 
says: 

The  Department  commends  the  note  tt)  your  early  and,  if  possible,  favorable  con- 
eideratiou,  in  view  of  the  apparent  HoandnesH  of  the  ground  on  whieli  the  Sjianish 
miniflter's  contention  rest«. 
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Tho  matter  was  referred  to  Major-General  Brooke,  then  in  com- 
mand in  Cuba,  for  a  rei)ort  thereon.  Major-General  Brooke  referred 
the  matter  to  his  secretaiy  of  justice,  who  reported  in  favor  of  6us- 
taining  the  action  of  the  court  of  Santa  Clara. 

Upon  assuming  command  in  Cuba  Major-General  Wood  referred 
this  matter  to  the  new  secretary  of  justice,  who  reported  that  he  agreed 
with  the  report  made  by  his  predecessor  and  recommended  that  the 
action  of  the  court  of  Santa  Clara  be  sustained. 

The  matter  is  now  presented  to  this  Department  for  final  determi- 
nation by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  judge  of  the  court  at  Santa  Clara  was  right 
in  proceeding  to  administer  upon  this  estate,  but  wrong  in  his  conclu- 
sion that  the  deceased,  b}^  failing  to  declare  before  a  court  of  record 
that  he  intended  to  adhere  in  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  Spain,  must 
be  held  to  have  renounced  such  allegiance. 

When  the  Government  of  Spain,  in  order  to  end  the  unhappy  con- 
dition of  war,  determined  to  withdraw  its  dominion  from  the  island 
of  Cuba  and  submit  the  island  and  its  inhabitants  to  the  custodvof  the 
United  States,  it  was  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  many  persons 
residing  in  the  island  desired  to  continue  their  allegiance  to  theCrovra 
of  Spain.  The  Spanish  Government  very  properly  desired  to  protect 
and  preserve  the  personal  and  propert}"  rights  of  such  residents.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States,  with  equal  propriety,  consented  to 
this  laudable  undertaking;  hence  arose  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  in  regard  thereto,  found  in  Articles  IX,  X,  and  XI,  which  are 
intended  to  guarantee  to  Spanish  subjects  remaining  in  the  islands 
certain  rights  and  privileges.     These  articles  are  as  follows: 

Artiglb  IX. 

Spanish  subjects,  natives  of  the  Peninsula,  reeidinj?  in  the  territory  over  which 
Spain  by  the  present  treaty  relinquishes  or  ce<les  her  sovereignty,  may  remain  in  such 
territory  or  may  remove  therefrom,  retaining  in  either  event  all  their  rights  of  prop- 
erty, including  the  right  to  sell  or  dispose  of  such  property  or  of  its  proceeds;  and 
they  shall  also  have  the  right  to  carry  on  their  industry,  ct^mmerce,  and  profeasions, 
being  subject  in  respect  thereof  to  such  laws  as  are  applicable  to  other  foreigners. 
In  case  they  remain  in  the  territory  they  may  preserve  their  allegiance  to  the  Crown 
of  Si)ain  by  making,  before  a  court  of  record,  within  a  year  from  the  date  of  the 
exchange  of  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  a  declaration  of  their  decision  to  preserve 
such  allegiance,  in  default  of  which  declaration  they  shall  be  held  to  have  renounit^d 
it  and  to  have  adoptetl  the  nati(mality  of  the  territory  in  which  they  may  reside. 

The  civil  rights  and  iK)litical  status  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  territorieii 
hert'bv  ce(le<l  to  the  Unitc^l  States  shall  l>e  determined  bv  the  Congress. 

Article  X. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  territories  over  which  Spain  relinquishes  or  cedes  her  sov- 
ereignty shall  be  8e(;ure<l  in  tl)e  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 

Article  XI. 

The  S[)aniardH  residing  in  tlie  territories  over  which  Spain  by  this  treaty  cedes  or 
relinquishes  her  sovereignty  shall  be  subje<!t  in  matters  civil,  as  well  as  criminal,  to 
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the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  country  wherein  they  reside,  pursuant  to  the 
ordinary  lawH  j?oveniing  the  same;  and  they  shall  have  the  right  to  appear  before 
such  courts  and  to  pursue  the  same  course  as  citizens  of  the  country  to  which  the 
courts  belong. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Article  IX  guarantees  Spanish  subjects  resid- 
ing iif  Cuba  the  right  to  continue  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  Spain 
and  still  remain  in  said  territory,  retain  their  rights  of  property,  and 
to  engage  in  business.  These  rights  have  not  always  been  conceded  to. 
the  inhabitants  of  territory  which  is  surrendered  as  a  result  of  war. 
Upon  the  cession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  by  France  to  Germany  those 
inhabitants  who  desired  to  retain  allegiance  to  France  were  required 
to  leave  the  countrv. 

Article  IX  also  provides  that  Spanish  subjects  continuing  in  the  ter- 
ritory surrendered  shall  '^have  the  right  to  carry  on  their  industry, 
commerce,  and  professions,  be/'n^  mjJjject  in  respect  there*)/  U>  sxich  laws 
ds  are  applicahle  to  other  fm'elgners.'^^ 

Article  XI  provides  that  Spanish  subjects  retaining  their  allegiance 
to  Spain  and  remaining  in  the  island  shall  be  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  courts  of  the  countrv  wherein  thev  reside  and  shall  have 
the  right  to  appear  before  such  courts  and  to  pursue  the  same  course 
as  citizens  of  tite  country  to  which  the  courts  belong.  This  article 
makes  it  impossible  to  deny  to  Spanish  residents  the  right  to  appear 
in  the  courts  of  the  country  and  demand  and  receiv^e  a  hearing  therein 
on  an  equ^il  footing  with  the  native  citizens.  Many  nations  refuse  this 
privilege  to  aliens.  The  right  to  invoke  the  powers  of  the  courts  is  a 
privilege  essential  to  the  protection  of  all  rights.  The  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment manifestly  desired  that  its  subjects  domiciled  in  the  territory 
surrendered  should  jwssess  and  retain  this  right  and  that  in  its  exer- 
cise Spanish  subjects  so  domiciled  should  have  a}>soluto  equality  with 
the  native  citizens. 

In  the  marts  of  trade  in  Cuba  a  Spanish  subject  is  a  foreigner  and 
his  rights  are  limited  by  existing  or  future  laws  regulating  the  acts  of 
grace  by  which  a  foreigner  is  permitted  to  engage  in  the  commerce 
of  the  island.  But  in  the  courts  a  Spanish  .subject  resident  in  Cul)a 
has  all  the  rights  of  a  native  citizen.  Correlatively,  such  Spanish  resi- 
dents are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  said  courts. 

When  a  man  dies  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  authority  charged  with 
providing  the  protection  which  civilized  government  affords  to  take 
charge  of  his  estate  and  see  that  it  is  disposed  of,  either  in  accordance 
with  letters  testamentary  of  the  deceased  or  turned  over  and  accounted 
for  to  his  heirs.  This  duty  is  equally  binding  whether  the  man  be  a 
citizen,  an  alien,  or  a  public  enemy.  Taking  possession  of  the  property 
is  amply  justified  as  an  exercise  of  what  is  known  as  the  police  power 
of  the  state,  but  such  exercise  of  authority  is  ordinarily  considered  an 
exercise  of  the  right  of  the  sovereign  ^d&  parens  j)atri<B, 
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In  discharging  the  duties  binding  upon  it  ba  paa^ens  patrm  the  sov- 
ereign utilizes  the  courts.  The  duties  become  incumbent  upon  the 
parciiH  patrlm  at  the  instant  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  dies,  and 
therefore  the  right  of  the  court  instantly  attaches,  and  thereupon  the 
estate  is  considered  as  being  in  the  "  lap  of  the  law."  The  legal  status 
or  standing  in  court  of  the  estate  is  the  same  as  was  the  standing  in 
court  of  the  individual  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  What  is  the  stand- 
ing of  a  Spanish  subject  in  the  courts  of  Cuba?  The  test  is  supplied 
by  the  treaty,  and  the  question  is  to  be  determined  by  the  fact  of  his 
residence.  If  a  Spanish  subject  is  a  resident  of  Cuba,  his  standing  in 
court  is  the  game  as  that  of  a  native  citizen  of  the  island,  and  upon  his 
death  his  estate  comes  into  the  custody  and  keeping  of  the  courts  of 
the  island  the  same  as  would  the  estate  of  a  deceased  native. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  a  Spanish  subject  not  a  resident 
of  Cuba,  but  temporarily  sojourning  therein,  is  to  be  considered  a 
foreigner,  and  his  estate  would  be  dealt  with  as  would  the  estate  of 
other  foreigners.  But  a  permanent  resident  who  yields  allegiance  to 
the  Crown  of  Spain  is  not  so  considered,  nor  can  his  estate  be  dealt 
with  as  that  of  a  foreigner. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  duty  to  prote<;t  the  estates  of  deceased 
persons  is  incumbent  upon  the  government,  and  the  government  in 
performing  such  service  acts  through  the  courts.  These  courts  exist 
in  the  various  communities  throughout  the  island.  To  deny  them 
authorit\^  in  the  first  instance  over  the  estates  of  persons  dying  in  the 
island  would  render  it  impossible  for  the  government  to  discharge  the 
obligation;  for  in  the  absence  of  authority  to  take  charge  of  the  estates 
the  property  would  be  exposed  to  the  cupidity  of  the  lawless  until  a 
consul  learned  of  the  death  and  could  proceed  to  reduce  the  property 
to  his  possession  or  to  that  of  his  agent.  If  the  deceased  Spanish  sub- 
ject was  not  a  resident  of  Cuba  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  court 
would  still  possess  authority  to  take  possession  of  his  estate,  but  would 
be  required  to  surrender  it,  upon  demand,  to  the  Spanish  consul. 

If  the  foregoing  views  are  correct,  it  follows  that  upon  demand 
being  made  by  the  Spanish  consul  for  a  surrender  by  the  court  of  the 
estate  of  Martf,  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  continued,  was  to  be  determined  b}'^  the  fact  of  residence  and 
not  the  citizenship  of  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  his  demise. 

II. 

In  passing  upon  the  question  of  the  citizenship  of  the  deceased  the 
court  of  Santa  Clara  held  as  follows: 

Coneidering,  first,  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  Don  Ramon  Martf  had 
obtained  the  registration  required  by  article  9  of  the  treaty  of  Parift,  ooncloded 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States  on  the  10th  December  of  last  year,  in  order 
to  retain  his  Spanish  nationality,  and  considering  that,  mitil  such  registration  is 
proved  by  record,  he  must  be  regarded  as  a  native  of  Cuba  and,  consequently,  sub- 
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ject  only  and  exclusively  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  civil  procedure  and  the  civil 
code  now  in  force.  (See  letter  of  Spanish  minister  to  Secretary  of  State,  p.  2, 
Doc.  1.) 

I  think  this  holding  of  the  court  of  Santa  Clara  is  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  (1898).  The  provisions 
of  the  treaty  regarding  the  continuing  in  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of 
Spain  by  Spanish  subjects  residing  in  the  islands  are  as  follows: 

In  («8e  they  remain  in  the  territory  they  may  preserve  their  allegiance  to  the 
Crown  of  Spain  by  making,  before  a  court  of  record,  within  a  year  of  the  date  of  the 
exchange  of  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  a  declaration  of  their  decision  to  pre8er\'e 
such  allegiance;  in  default  of  which  declaration  they  shall  be  held  to  have  renounced 
it  and  to  adopt  the  nationality  of  the  territory  in  which  they  may  reside.  (Arti- 
cle IX.) 

It  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  theory  of  government  prevailing 
in  the  United  States  that  a  man  has  the  inherent  right  to  tender  his 
permanent  allegiance  to  such  sovereign  as  he  sees  fit  and  to  bestow  his 
allegiance  upon  such  sovereign  as  sees  fit  to  accept  his  tender.  (Sees. 
1999 and  2000,  U.  S.  Rev.  Stat.;  8  Op.  Atty.  Gen.,  p.  139;  9  Op.  Atty. 
Gen.,  p.  356.) 

The  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  above  quoted,  prescribe 
the  rule  of  evidence  by  which  is  to  be  determined  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  Spanish  subjects  continuing  to  reside  in  said  territory 
have  consented  to  the  transfer  of  their  allegiance. 

Under  this  rule  they  are  given  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  exchange 
of  ratifications  to  declare  their  decision  in  the  matter.  The  presump- 
tion that  they  have  consented  to  a  change  of  allegiance  does  not  arise 
until  there  is  a  default  in  making  such  declaration.  They  can  not  be 
held  to  be  in  default  until  the  time  has  expired  in  which  they  may 
make  the  declaration.  The  ratifications  of  the  treaty  were  exchanged 
at  Washington,  April  11, 1899.  Consequently  Spanish  subjects  resid- 
ing in  Cuba  can  not  be  held  to  be  in  default  of  making  such  declaration 
until  April  11,  1900. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  the  Secretarv  of  State  be  advised  that 
the  War  Department  entertains  the  view  that  the  court  of  Santa  Clara 
properly  held: 

1.  That  said  court  had  jurisdiction  to  institute  proceedings  to  admin- 
ister upon  the  estate  of  Don  Ramon  Marti,  deceased. 

2.  That  the  jurisdiction  of  said  court  w^  not  ousted  by  the  demand 
of  the  Spanish  consul  if  the  said  Don  Ramon  Marti  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  a  resident  of  Santa  Clara,  Cuba. 

That  the  War  Department  does  not  agree  with  the  holding  of  the 
court  of  Santa  Clara — 

1.  That  a  presumption  arises  that  said  Don  Ramon  Marti  had  changed 
his  allegiance  from  the  fact  that  he  had  not,  prior  to  July  2,  1899, 
declared  his  intention  to  retain  his  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  Spain 
before  a  court  of  record. 
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This  (*ase  was  referred  to  the  Attorney -General,  who  was  of  opinion 
"  that  to  oust  the  consul  altogether,  as  was  done  in  the  matter  of  the 
estate  of  Don  Ramon  Marti  y  Buguet,  and  proceed  without  him,  was 
to  proceed  without  jurisdiction."  (See  letter  to  Secretary  of  War, 
dated  April  26,  1JK)0.)  By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  on  June 
8,  1901,  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney -General  was  communicated  to  the 
military  governor  of  Cuba,  with  instructions  to  require  the  court  at 
Santa  Clara,  Cuba,  to  carry  out  the  views  set  forth  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Attorney-General. 


IH  EE  ESTATE  OF  JACOB  DXTBUQUE,  DECEASED,  AND  THE  ADMIV- 
ISTEATIOH  THEREOF  BT  THE  MILITABY  AUTHORITIES  OF 
THE  UHITED  STATES  AT  dEHFUEGOS,  CUBA. 

[Submitted  October  13, 1900.    Case  No.  1025,  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department.] 

Sik:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  I'eceipt  of  your  request 
for  a  report  on  the  above-entitled  matter,  and  in  compliance  therewith 
have  the  further  honor  to  report  as  follows: 

The  case  arises  as  follows: 

On  June  26, 1900,  one  Jacob  Dubuque,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
died  at  Cienfuegos,  Cuba,  leaving  pei-sonal  property  and  real  estate 
valued  at  about  1jn30,000.  Deceased  died  intestate.  At  that  time  Maj. 
George  L.  Brown,  Tenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  was  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms at  the  port  of  Cienfuegos.  Major  Brown,  assuming  the  duties 
imposed  upon  United  States  consuls  by  Article  XIII,  paragraph  385. 
United  States  Consular  Regulations,  took  possession  of  said  estate  and 
appointed  Capt.  W.  B.  Barker,  U.  S.  V.,  and  Henry  A.  Darling,  resi- 
dent manager  of  the  North  American  Trust  Company,  to  assist  him  in 
making  an  inventor}'  of  the  estate.  What  further  progress  was  made, 
or  action  taken,  does  not  appear  in  the  papers  filed  herein.  In  taking 
possession  of  said  estate  and  proceeding  to  administer  thereon  Major 
Brown  considered  that  he  acted  within  the  authorit}'-  conferred  upon 
him  as  a  collector  of  customs  by  circular  No.  16,  Division  of  Customs 
and  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department,  dated  Washington,  May  11, 1899. 

The  matter  of  this  estate  was  still  unsettled  on  August  1, 1900,  when 
Major  Brown  was  relieved  as  collector  of  customs  at  Cienfuegos  by 
Capt.  James  Baylies,  Tenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

From  the  letter,  dated  August  16, 1900,  written  by  Captain  Baylies, 
as  collector,  to  Colonel  Bliss,  as  head  of  the  customs  service  in  Cuba 
(Document  1),  it  appears  that  on  retiring  from  the  office  of  collector 
of  customs  Major  Brown  nominally  turned  over  said  estate  to  the  new 
collector.  Captain  Baylies,  but  in  reality  is  still  managing  the  affairs 
thereof. 

Captain  Baylies  doubted  his  authority  to  take  possession  of  said 
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estate  and  assume  the  powers  of  administration  thereover  under  the 
provisions  of  said  circular  No.  16.  He  referred  the  question  to 
Colonel  Bliss,  who  adopts  the  view  that  said  circular  No.  16  does  not 
confer  the  necessary  authority.  (See  1st  end.  Doc.  1.)  Colonel  Bliss 
advances  the  matter  through  military  channels,  with  the  following 
indorsement: 

I  therefore  request  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  War  as  to  whether  collectors  of 
customs  in  Cul)a  should  or  are  expected  to  assume  any  such  functions  as  those 
impose<l  by  Article  XIII  of  the  Consular  Regulations,  as  undertaken  by  the  collector 
of  customs  at  Cienfuegos  in  the  case  in  question. 

Colonel  Bliss  instructed  Captain  Baylies  to  perform  the  duties 
assumed  by  Major  Brown  until  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
was  received. 

Article  XIII  of  the  United  States  Consular  Regulations  is  a  repro- 
duction of  section  1709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1878,  as  follows: 

Sec.  1709.  It  shall  Ihj  the  duty  of  consuls  and  vice-consuls,  where  the  laws  of  the 
country  permit: 

First.  To  take  possession  of  the  personal  estate  left  by  any  citis^n  of  the  United 
States,  other  than  seamen  l)elonging  to  any  vessel,  who  shall  die  within  their  con- 
sulate, leaving  there  no  legal  representative,  x>ai^er  in  trade,  or  trustee  by  him 
appoiute<l  to  take  care  of  his  effecte. 

Se<*ond.  To  inventory  the  same  with  the  assistance  of  two  merchants  of  the  United 
States  or,  for  want  of  them,  of  any  others  at  their  choice. 

Third.  To  collect  the  debts  due  the  deceased  in  the  country  where  he  died  and 
pay  the  debts  due  from  his  estate  which  he  shall  have  there  contracted. 

Fourth.  To  sell  at  auction,  after  reasonable  public  notice,  such  part  of  the  estate 
as  shall  l)e  of  a  perishable  nature,  and  such  further  part,  if  any,  as  shall  be  necessary 
for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  his  decease,  the 
residue. 

Fifth.  To  transmit  the  balance  of  the  estate  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  holden  in  trust  for  the  legal  claimant,  except  that  if  at  any  time  before  such 
transmission  the  legal  representative  of  the  deceased  shall  api)ear  and  demand  his 
effects  in  their  hands  they  shall  deliver  them  up,  being  paid  their  fees,  and  shall 
cease  their  proceedings. 

Circular  No.  16,  Division  of  Customs  and  Insular  Affairs,  War 
Department,  is  as  follows: 

Circular  No.  16,  ^  War  Department, 

Division  of  Customs  and  Insular  Affairs.  (  WashingloUf  May  11  ^  1899, 

The  following  is  published  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  all  concerned: 
Collectors  of  customs  appointed  by  the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States 
at  ports  in  territory  under  military  government  are  hereby  directetl  to  perform 
the  duties  fonnerly  belonging  to  United  States  consuls  or  consular  officers  in  such 
territory,  so  far  as  concerns  seamen,  vessels,  clearances,  etc. 

This  order  was  necessary  to  enable  the  territories  subject  to  the 
military  governments  to  engage  in  commerce  with  the  United  States 
and  other  nations. 

I  underatand  that  actions  of  said  coUectoi*s  in  performing  the  duties 
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formerly  belonging  to  consular  agents  in  matters  relating  to  commerce 
are  recognized  by  the  custom-house  officers  of  the  United  States  and 
of  other  nations. 

It  will  be  noted  that  said  circular  authorizes  the  collectors  of  cus- 
toms affectc^d  to  perform  the  duties  of  United  States  consuls  or  consular 
officers  *'so  far  as  concerns  seamen,  vessels,  clearances,  etc.,"  and 
therefore  limits  the  authority  of  such  officers  to  matters  involved  in 
the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  does  not  authorize  them  to  perform 
the  duties  of  United  States  consuls  in  administering  upon  the  estate 
of  a  deceased  American  citizen. 

This  want  of  authority  may  be  remedied  by  another  order  confer- 
ring such  authorit}^  upon  the  collectors  of  customs.  A  draft  for  such 
an  order  is  herewith  submitted.  This  draft  follows  the  language  used 
in  section  1709,  Revised  Statutes  of  United  States,  above  quoted,  with 
additional  requirements  regarding  repoils  in  regard  to  the  action  taken 
by  them. 

If  such  order  is  issued,  it  should  be  communicated  to  the  Treasurv 
Department  for  its  information  and  iiles.  It  would  also  be  well  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  collectors  to  the  necessity  of  observing  that  in 
such  matters  they  do  not  act  as  consular  agents  of  the  United  States, 
but  as  United  States  collectors  of  customs,  and  in  signing  their  names 
while  so  acting  should  add:  Acting  under  authority  conferred  by  Order 
No. ,  War  Department,  dated . 

Since  said  collectors  are  not  United  States  consular  agents,  they  are 
not  required  to  report  to  the  State  Department.  The  State  Depart- 
ment has  already  refused  to  receive  or  consider  a  report  on  such  mat- 
ters made  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  Iloilo,  P.  1. ,  basing  its  refusal 
on  the  fact  that  he  was  not  an  actual  or  acting  consular  agent  of 
the  United  States.  (Letter  from  Secretary  of  State  to  Secretary  of 
War,  January  29,  19()0.     Estate  of  Mortimer  Cook.) 

Some  confusion  was  occasioned  in  this  Department  by  the  refusal  of 
the  State  Department  to  receive  the  report  of  the  collector  of  customs 
at  Iloilo  on  the  administration  of  the  Cook  estate.  It  was  at  first 
understood  that  the  refusal  w^as  intended  as  a  denial  of  the  right  of 
the  collector  to  perform  the  service  for  the  reason  that  it  was  now 
impossible  for  the  United  States  to  have  consular  agents  in  that  ter- 
ritory. Upon  review  of  the  subject  and  more  extended  inquiry  and 
mvestigation,  it  appears  that  the  refusal  was  made  because  the  State 
Department  held  the  view  that  in  such  matters  the  collector  did 
not  act  as  an  attache  of  the  State  Department  nor  as  a  representative 
of  that  Department,  but  acted  as  the  representative  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, to  which  ho  should  make  report.  The  collector  in  that  instance 
signed  the  report  as  '^Acting  United  States  consular  agent,"  which 
was  erroneous.  (Sec  Dept.  letter  to  Colonel  Bliss,  collector  of  cm- 
toms  for  Cuba,  July  20,  1900.) 
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The  laws  of  the  United  States  do  not  require  United  States  consular 
agents  to  report  their  proceedings  in  the  administration  of  estates  to 
the  State  Department.  Such  reports  are  made  pursuant  to  an  estab- 
lished practice. 


Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  report,  the  Secretary  of  War  issued  the 
following  circular: 

Circular  No.  45.  ^  War  Department, 

Division  of  Insular  Affairs.  /  Washington^  December  26^  1900. 

The  following  is  published  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  all  concerned: 

Such  persons  as  may  be  duly  designated  for  that  purpose  by  the  military  governor 
of  Cuba  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed — 

First.  To  take  possession  of  the  personal  estate  left  by  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States^  other  than  seamen  belonging  to  any  vessel,  who  shall  die  within  territory 
subject  to  the  military  government  of  Cuba,  leaving  there  no  legal  representative, 
partner  in  trade,  or  trustee  by  him  appointed  to  take  care  of  his  effects. 

Second.  To  inventory  the  same,  with  the  assistance  of  two  merchants  of  the  United 
States,  or,  for  want  of  them,  of  two  others  at  the  choice  of  the  person  designated  to 
take  charge  of  said  estate.  Said  inventory  shall  be  in  triplicate,  two  of  which  shall 
be  forwarded  through  the  military  channel  to  the  military  governor,  who  shall  retain 
one  and  forward  one  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  administrator  retaining  the  third. 

Third.  To  collect  the  debts  due  the  deceased  in  the  country  where  he  ^ied,  and  to 
pay  the  debts  due  from  his  estate  which  he  shall  have  there  contracted. 

Fourth.  To  sell  at  auction,  after  reasonable  public  notice,  such  part  of  the  estate 
as  shall  be  of  a  perishable  nature,  and  such  further  part,  if  any,  as  shall  be  neces- 
sary for  the  payment  of  his  debts  and  the  costs  of  administration,  the  remainder  to 
be  retained  and  preserved  until  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  determine  what  action 
shall  be  taken  thereon. 

Fifth.  If  the  amount  realized  from  the  sales  provided  for  in  paragraph  fourth  shall 
be  in  excess  of  the  sum  necessary  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  deceased  contracted  in  that 
coantry  and  the  costs  of  administration,  the  balance  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  mil- 
itary governor,  who  shall  transmit  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  deposit  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  there  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  legal  claimant; 
except  that  if  at  any  time  before  such  transmission  the  legal  representative  of  the 
deceased  shall  appear  and  demand  his  effects  in  their  hands,  they  shall  deliver  them 
up,  being  paid  their  fees,  and  shall  cease  their  proceedings. 

Sixth.  The  military  governor  of  Cuba  will  designate  a  person  or  official  in  each 
municipality  who,  upon  receiving  information  of  the  decease  of  an  American  citizen 
in  said  municipality,  shall  immediately  communicate  information  thereof  to  the  mil- 
itary governor  of  Cuba,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  relatives  or  friends  of  the 
deceased  whose  address  is  ascertainable. 

This  order  to  be  duly  proclaimed  and  enforced  in  Cuba. 

Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  War. 

13635--02 31 
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in  THE  MATTEE  OF  THE  APPLICATION  OP  SAM  WIHa,  A  CHI- 
HESE  MEBCHAHT,  BOinCILEI)  IN  PBOYIDENCE,  B.  I.,  FOB  AN 
OBDEB  BT  THE  SECBETABT  OP  WAB  PEBinTTINO  HIM  TO 
ENTEB  THE  POBT  OP  MANILA,  P.  L,  AND  THENCE  PBOCESD 
TO  ILOILO,  TO  THEBE  ENOAaE  IN  BUSINESS  AS  A  MEBCHANT. 

[Submitted,  July  13, 1900.    Caitc  No.  1802,  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department.] 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  upon  the  above-entitled  matter  as 
follows: 

This  matter  was  first  presented  to  the  Department  on  June  8,  1900, 
b}'  Hon.  E.  W.  Roberts,  member  of  Congress,  from  Massachusetts, 
who  applied  orally  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  the  desired  order. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  referred  him  to  the  writer  for  information 
as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  Mr.  Congressman  Roberts  stated, 
orally,  that  Challis  &  Eaton,  a  well-known  and  reputable  firm,  doing 
business  at  146  Franklin  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  dealers  in  ^^  Yankee 
notions,"  were  desirous  of  introducing  their  goods  into  the  Philippines. 
For  this  purpose  the  firm  had  made  arrangements  to  establish  in  busi- 
ness at  lloilo  a  Chinaman  named  Sam  Wing,  who  has  been  in  America 
since  1875,  and  for  the  five  years  last  past  a  merchant,  dealing  in  Chi- 
nese goods,  in  Providence,  R.  I.  (See  letter  from  Roberts,  M.  C, 
received  July  13,  1900.)  These  arrangements  contemplate  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  July,  1*900,  said  Sam  Wing  will  depart  from  Providence, 
R.  I.,  go  to  Montreal,  Canada,  thence  to  Vancouver,  and  from  there 
sail  to  Hongkong,  where  he  contemplates  remaining  for  a  short  period, 
visiting  his  parents,  family,  and  friends.  From  Hongkong  he  desires 
to  go  to  Manila  and  from  there  to  lloilo,  to  remain  and  engage  in  said 
business. 

The  interested  parties  fear  that  upon  arriving  at  Manila  he  will  not 
be  allowed  to  enter  that  port  or  proceed  to  lloilo.  It  was  agreed  that 
prior  to  action  being  taken  herein  by  the  Secretary,  and  as  a  bctsis  for 
action,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  showing  establishing  the  iden- 
tity of  the  person  of  said  Sam  Wing,  the  fact  of  his  having  been  in 
America  for  years  past,  that  he  was  a  merchant,  and  his  purpose  in 
going  to  the  Philippines.  This  showing  is  now  made  and  presented  to 
the  Department.  It  fails  to  show  that  Messrs.  Chillis  &  E^ton  are 
interested  in  the  venture,  but  the  omission  is  probably  a  measure  of 
precaution  intended  to  prevent  possible  liability  in  connection  with  the 
business. 

The  military  order  prohibiting  Chinese  immigration  into  the  Philip- 
pines provides  for  ceitain  exemptions,  as  follows: 

There  will  be  exempted  from  the  above  regtrictions  the  parties  named  in  article  3 
of  the  convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Empire  of  China, 
published  in  Supplement  to  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  voiome  2, 
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pages  155-157,  to  wit:  Chinese  officials,  teachers,  students,  merchants,  or  travelers 
for  curiosity  or  pleasure.  The  coming  of  these  classes  of  Chinese  will  be  permitted 
upon  production  of  a  certificate  from  their  Government  or  the  government  where 
they  last  resided,  yia6d  by  the  diplomatic  or  consular  representative  of  the  United 
States  in  the  country  or  port  whence  they  depart,  supplemented  by  such  further 
proof  as  is  required  in  section  6  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  5,  1884. 

The  applicant  herein,  Sam  Wing,  shows  by  affidavit  that  he  is  a  mer- 
chant, and  has  for  more  than  five  years  last  past  been  domiciled  in 
Providence,  R.  I.  The  showing  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  of  his 
belonging  to  an  exempted  class.  But  the  order  requires  that  the  fact 
be  established  in  a  certain  way,  to  wit:  "A  certificate  from  their  Gov- 
ernment or  the  government  where  they  last  resided,  vised  by  the 
diplomatic  or  consular  representative  of  the  United  States  in  the 
country  or  port  whence  they  depart." 

The  United  States  Government  does  not  maintain  a  diplomatic  or 
consular  representative  in  Providence,  R.  1. 

The  United  States  does  maintain  a  consul  at  Vancouver.  I  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Congressman  Roberts  that  he  secure  for  Sam  Wing, 
from  the  Treasuiy  Department  or  the  State  Department,  a  certificate 
that  he  (Wing)  is  a  merchant.  This  certificate  could  then  be  vised  by 
the  American  consul  at  Vancouver  and  would  substantially  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  order.  The  Congressman  stated  that 
application  had  been  made  to  the  Treasury  Department,  and  the  Depart- 
ment declined  to  issue  such  certificate  in  the  absence  of  a  statute 
authorizing  it;  that  the  Treasury  had  to  deal  only  with  the  Chinese 
entering  and  leaving  the  ports  within  the  recognized  boundaries  of  the 
United  States;  and  as  to  them,  the  showing  was  made  before  a  collector 
of  customs,  and  consists  simply  in  establishing  the  facts,  no  certificate 
being  issued.  The  difficulty  seems  to  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  order  quoted  is  a  literal  transcript  of  a  similar  provision 
in  the  Chinese-exclusion  law  of  the  United  States,  transcribed  without 
provision  for  meeting  the  conditions  arising  from  the  peculiar  relation 
existing  between  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  parties  in  interest  deemed  it  advisable  to  apply 
directly  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  an  exercise  of  his  authority  to 
peimit  this  man  to  enter.     This  course  is  certainly  direct  and  adequate. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Philippines  speaks  the  Chinese  language,  and  that  a 
Chinaman  who  has  resided  in  America  since  1875  could,  if  he  desired, 
disseminate  much  valuable  information  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands.  A  merchant  desirous  of  promoting  an  American  enterprise 
would  naturally  desire  the  restoration  of  peace  in  the  islands. 

So  long  as  Chinese  merchants  from  all  other  countries  are  pennitted 
to  enter  the  islands  there  would  seem  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for 
excluding  one  from  the  United  States. 
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Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  report,  the  Secretary  of  War  issued  the 
following: 

Maj.  Gen.  Arthur  JIacArthur,  U.  S.  V., 

Commanding  Diiisioji  of  the  Philippines, 

Sir:  You  are  requested  to  permit  the  bearer,  Sam  Wing,  an  English-speaking 

Chinese  merchant,  late  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  U.  S.  A.,  to  enter  the  Philippines  at 

the  port  of  Manila,  and  thence  proceed  to  Iloilo  to  engage  in  business  as  a  merchant; 

provided  the  said  Sam  Wing,  as  a  means  of  identification,  shall  present  with  this 

letter  a  certain  affidavit  subscribed  and  sworn  to  by  him  on  July  6,  1900,  before 

Edwin  D.  McGuinness,  notary  public.  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  attested  by  the  seal  of 

said  notary:  also  photograph  of  said  Wing,  attached  to  said  affidavit;  also  certificate 

of  Walter  N.  Butler  and  Edward  Wise,  two  citizens  of  Rhode  Island,  reciting  their 

acquaintance  wit!i  Sam  Wing  and  the  fact  that  he  is  a  merchant  and  has  been  one 

for  more  than  five  years  last  past;  which  certificate  is  also  verified  by  the  signature 

and  seal  of  said  Edwin  D.  McGuinness,  notary  public. 

EuHU  Root, 

Secreiary  of  War. 

IH  THE  K^TTEB  OF  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  BOABD  OP 
HABBOB  WOBKS  OP  POHCE,  P.  B.,  TO  THE  aOTEBHHEHT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  ASKING  POB  THE  ASSISTANCE  OP  TEE 
aOTEBNMENT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  SECUBINa  THE 
PATMENT  OP  A  CLAIM  ASSEBTED  BT  SAID  BOABD  OP  HABBOB 
WOBES  OP  PONCE  AGAINST  THE  OOTEBNMENT  OP  SPAIN  POB 
THE  SUM  OP  27,503.06  PESOS. 

[Submitted  February  26, 1900.    Oise  No.  1296,  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department] 

Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  request  for  a  report  in 
the  matter  of  the  application  of  the  board  of  harbor  works  of  Ponce, 
P.  R.,  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  asking  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  securing  the  payment 
of  a  claim  asserted  by  said  board  of  harbor  works  of  Ponce  against  the 
Government  of  Spain  for  the  sum  of  27,503.06  pesos. 

In  compliance  with  your  request  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as 
follows: 

Under  Spanish  dominion  in  Porto  Rico  there  existed  in  the  city  of 
Ponce  what  was  known  as  ^'The  board  of  harbor  works  of  Ponce." 
Said  board  was  created  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  article  26  of  the 
harbor  law  of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  which  (translated)  is  as  follows: 

The  Government  may  provide  for  the  cost  of  works  in  harbors  by  means  of  special 
taxes  levied  in  the  locality,  to  be  exclusively  applied  to  said  works,  independently 
of  the  general  State  budget,  and  organize  boards  of  harbor  works  charged  with  the 
administration  and  disbursement  of  funds  and  the  execution  of  the  works,  under  the 
supervision  and  vigilance  of  the  minister  of  the  colonies. 

As  a  means  of  securing  funds  to  carry  on  the  harbor  works  the  said 
board  was  authorized  to  reclaim  lands  from  the  sea  and  lease  or  sell 
said  lands.  The  board  also  derived  an  income  from  the  state,  the 
provincial  deputation,  the  municipality,  and  a  local  tonnage  tax. 
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The  board  was  a  corporation.  None  of  its  funds  could  be  used 
without  the  consent  of  the  board  and  only  upon  a  written  order  signed 
by  the  president  and  secretar3\  The  funds  l)elonging  to  the  board 
were  not  converted  into  the  public  treasury,  but  were  deposited  in  a 
local  bank. 

On  October  2, 1897,  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  island,  an  oflScer 
of  the  Crown  of  Spain,  issued  an  order  requiring  the  board  of  harbor 
works  of  Ponce  to  deposit  the  sum  of  27,503.06  pesos  with  the  Spanish 
collector  of  customs  at  Ponce,  which  order  was  obeyed. 

Shortly  after  the  invasion  of  Porto  Rico  by  the  militar}^  forces  of 
the  United  States,  and  whild  the  city  of  Ponce  was  subject  to  military 
occupation  by  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States,  the  board  of 
harbor  works  of  Ponce  applied  to  the  Spanish  ministry  of  finance  at 
San  Juan,  P.  R.,  for  the  return  of  said  27,503.06  pesos.  The  board 
now  assert  that  on  September  30, 1898,  the  Spanish  ministry  of  finance 
declined  to  make  said  restitution  for  the  sole  and  only  reason  that  the 
city  of  Ponce,  and  consequently  its  board  of  harbor  works,  were  under 
the  authority  and  dependency  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  that  reason  the  ministry  considered  itself  not  authorized  to 
order  the  restitution,  as  such  action  ought  to  be  made  in  some  other 
way  and  through  the  two  Governments,  to  wit,  the  United  States  and 
Spain. 

Upon  Porto  Rico  being  evacuated  by  the  forces  of  Spain,  this  sum 
of  27,503.06  pesos  was  carried  away  by  the  Spanish  officers.  At  least 
it  was  not  returned  to  the  board  of  harbor  works  of  Ponce. 

The  board  of  harbor  works  of  Ponce  now  solict  the  United  States 
Government  to  enter  upon  negotiations  with  the  Government  of  Spain 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  restitution  of  said  amount  so  exacted 
from  it. 

If  the  facts  are  as  represented  by  the  harbor  board,  it  would  seem 
that  their  claim  is  just  and  well  founded  and  that  it  is  right  and  proper 
for  the  United  States  to  undertake  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  claim 
with  the  Government  of  Spain,  since  the  United  States  is  charged  with 
protecting  the  foreign  relations  of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico. 

Such  negotiations  are  to  be  conducted  by  the  State  Department,  and 
are  without  the  province  and  jurisdiction  of  the  War  Department. 
The  matter,  therefore,  rests  with  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  I  recommend  that  the  papers  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  such  action  as  he  may  deem  proper. 


The  views  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  i*eport  were  approved  b}^  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  and  on  March  6, 1900,  the  papei*s  were 
transmitted  to  the  State  Department  for  such  action  as  that  Depart- 
ment should  consider  advisable. 
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IH  RE  APPLICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDEFT,  BY  JTTAH  B.  CALERO. 
TO  SET  ASIDE  AlTD  AmniL  CEBTAIV  JXTDOMEFTS  REHDEBSB 
BY  THE  COTJBTS  OF  CUBA  PBIOB  TO  AMEBICAH  OCCUPATIOV 
OF  THE  ISLAND. 

[Submitted  June  1, 1900.    Case  No.  1273,  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department.] 

Sie:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  request 
for  a  report  on  the  above-entitled  matter,  and  in  response  thereto  I 
have  the  further  honor  to  report  as  follows: 

It  is  not  necessary  to  review  the  litigation  to  which  this  application 
relates  further  than  to  state  that  it  consisted  of  a  series  of  actions,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  courts  of  Cuba 
for  nine  years  (1887-1896).  The  original  action  was  a  civil  one,  and 
out  of  that  controversy  grew  a  number  of  others,  ancillary  or  related, 
in  which  were  involved  numerous  criminal  charges. 

The  last  of  the  series  reached  final  judgment  and  the  judgment 
became  absolute  May  22,  1897,  nearly  two  years  prior  to  American 
,  occupation  of  Cuba. 

Pursuant  to  the  purposes  of  occupation,  the  government  instituted 
by  the  United  States  organized  the  court  known  as  the  supreme  court 
of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  said  court  was  opened  on  June  2,  1899. 
Into  this  court  came  the  petitioner  herein,  Juan  B.  Calero,  and  insti- 
tuted an  original  action  attacking  the  judgments  rendered  by  the  Span- 
ish courts  in  the  seveml  suits  above  referred  to,  and  sought  to  have 
the  new  supreme  court  revise  or  annul  said  judgments  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  obtained  by  fraud,  perjury,  maladministration,  official 
corruption,  and  divers  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  on  the  part 
of  his  adversaries,  the  judges  of  the  courts  in  which  the  judgments 
were  rendered,  and  other  officials  connected  with  the  administration 
of  justice  under  Spanish  dominion. 

The  supreme  court  of  Cuba  dismissed  the  bill,  and  thereupon  Cftlero 
presented  this  application  to  the  President  for  the  purpose  of  induc- 
ing the  President  to  revise  the  action  of  said  supreme  court  of  Cuba. 

Without  discussing  whether  or  not  the  President,  as  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  United  States  or  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Arm}',  is 
authorized  to  review  and  revise  or  annul  a  judicial  determination  of 
the  present  courts  of  Cuba,  it  appears  sufficient  for  the  determination 
of  this  application  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of 
the  proceeding  now  under  consideration  is  to  annul  judgments  ren- 
dered by  the  Spanish  courts  of  Cuba,  with  respect  to  which  there 
was  no  recourse  or  right  of  review  under  the  Spanish  law  at  the  time 
of  the  exchange  of  i*atifications  of  the  treatj'^  of  peace  with  Spain. 

Article  XII  of  that  treaty  provides  as  follows: 

Judginente  rendered  in  civil  suitw  l>etweeii  private  individuals,  or  in  criminal  mat- 
ters, before  the  date  mentioned  [exehanjje  of  ratifications],  and  with  respect  to 
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which  there  is  no  recourse  or  right  of  review  under  the  Spanish  law,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  finali  and  shall  be  executed  in  due  form  by  competent  authority  in  the  terri- 
tory within  which  such  judgment  should  be  carrieti  out. 

This  treaty  is  supreme  law  in  Cuba  and  binding  upon  the  courts  and 
all  other  governmental  agencies  subject  to  the  control  of  the  parties  to 
the  treaty. 

It  seems  manifest  that  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petition  herein  is 
to  do  violence  to  this  stipulation  of  the  treaty.  I  therefore  report 
that  the  application  should  be  denied. 

This  application  has  been  heretofore  referred  to  Major-General 
Wood,  military  governor  of  Cuba,  and  by  him  referred  to  his  secre- 
tary of  justice,  who  made  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  merits  of 
the  case  and  an  elaborate  repoi*t  thereon,  in  which  he  finds  against  the 
applicant.  Major-General  Wood  concurs  in  said  report.  For  the 
reasons  already  set  forth,  I  dp  not  consider  such  examination  essen- 
tial, and  therefore  the  merits  of  the  case  are  not  reported  on. 


The  views  expressed  in  the  foregoing  report  were  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  on  June  5,  1900,  the  military  governor  of  Cuba 
was  advised  that  ^'the  application  was  denied." 


REPOBT  OS  THE  APPLICATION  TO  THE  SECRETABY  OF  WAB, 
MADE  BY  AVTOHIO  DIAZ  HEBBEBA,  AS  INHABITANT  OF  CUBA, 
BEOXTESTING  THE  SECBETABY  OF  WAB  TO  ANNUL  THE  FINAL 
DECBEE  OF  THE  JUDGE  OF  SAN  ANTONIO  DE  LOS  BANCS  MADE 
MAY  26,  1897. 

[Submitted  June  1, 1900.] 

Sik:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  papers  in 
the  above-entitled  matter  with  a  request  for  a  report  thereon.  In 
compliance  with  said  request,  I  have  the  further  honor  to  report  as 
follows: 

It  appears  that  a  woman  named  Teofila  UUva  Machin,  a  resident  of 
Cuba,  gave  birth  to  four  children.  The  mother  was  married  to 
Augustin  Kamirez.  The  records  for  the  years,  1876,  1878,  1881,  and 
1888  show  that  said  children  were  baptized  as  the  legitimate  children 
of  said  Augustin  Ramirez  and  said  Teofila  Ullva  Machin,  born  in  law- 
ful wedlock.  Said  Ramirez  (the  husband)  is  now  dead,  but  the  date 
of  his  death  is  not  set  forth  in  the  papers  submitted. 

It  further  appears  that  some  time  prior  to  May  25,  1897  (date  not 
appearing  herein),  the  mother  of  said  children  instituted  legal  proceed- 
ings to  have  said  children  declared  by  the  court  to  be  the  naturnl 
children  of  one  Augustin  Diaz  Herrem,  a  brother  of  this  applicant. 

On  May  25,  1897,  the  judge  of  San  Antonio  de  los  Banos  entered  a 
decree  in  said  proceedings.  A  copy  of  said  decree  has  not  been  filed 
herein. 
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The  application  herein  with  reference  to  said  decree  recites: 

And  which  four  minors  by  final  sentence  of  the  25th  of  May,  1897,  *  *  * 
are  *  *  *  declared  to  be  the  children  of  Teofila  UUva  Machin  and  unknown, 
fathers. 

When  this  application  was  received  by  the  Secretary  it  was  for- 
warded to  Major-General  Wood,  military  governor,  etc.,  "  for  remark." 
He  referred  it  to  the  audiencia  of  Habana  for  report.  From  the 
report  made  by  the  audiencia  the  following  is  quoted: 

The  declaration  that  the  children  of  the  Ullva  were  natural  children  of  Diaz 
Ilerrera  was  made  by  final  decree  of  the  judge  of  San  Antonio  de  los  Bafios  on  the 
25th  of  May,  1897. 

I  accept  the  report  of  the  audiencia  as  correctly  stating  the  finding 
of  fact  contained  in  the  decree  of  May  25,  1897. 

Both  the  application  and  the  report  of  the  audiencia  thereon  declare 
that  said  decree  was  final. 

In  regard  to  the  proceedings  had  by  the  judge  of  San  Antonio  de  los 
Banos,  the  report  of  the  audiencia  of  Habana  recites: 

All  the  antecedents  that  prompted  the  above  resolutions  of  the  judge  were 
recorded  in  the  case,  and  in  none  of  these  can  any  misrepresentation  of  the  rulings  be 
noticed. 

I  take  this  to  mean  that  the  proceedings  had  were  due  and  regular. 
No  attack  is  made  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  which  rendered  the 
decree  of  May  25,  1897. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  investigation  of  the  Secretary  should 
stop  at  this  point.  It  is  true  that  several  actions  have  been  instituted 
in  the  courts  of  Cuba  seeking  to  set  aside  said  decree.  Some  of  said 
actions  were  started  prior  to  the  military  occupation  of  Cuba  by  the 
United  States  and  some  of  them  afterwards.  All  of  them  failed  and 
the  decree  stands.  Being  a  final  decree  in  a  civil  suit  rendered  prior 
to  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  late  treaty  with  Spain,  it  is 
protected  by  the  provisions  of  article  12  of  said  treaty,  which  are  as 
follows: 

Judgments  rendered  either  in  civil  suits  between  private  individuals,  or  in  crimi- 
nal matters,  before  the  date  mentioned,  and  with  respect  to  which  there  is  no 
recourse  or  right  of  review  under  the  Spanish  law^,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  final,  and 
shall  be  executed  in  due  form  by  competent  authority  in  the  territory  within  which 
such  judgments  should  be  carried  out. 

The  legal  proceedings  instituted  in  regard  to  this  matter  at  various 
times  after  the  decree  of  May  25,  1897,  was  entered,  were  directed 
against  that  decree  or  the  things  rendered  res  adjvdicata  by  that 
decree.  If  the  application  is  considered  as  relating  to  the  judicial  pro- 
ceedings had  after  the  decree  of  May  25, 1897,  or  more  especially  those 
entertained  by  the  court  after  American  occupation,  and  whether  or 
not  such  proceedings  were  original,  or  ancillary  to  the  first  action,  the 
fact  remains  that  said  actions  in  court  and  this  proceeding  before  the 
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secretary  are  each  and  all  assaults  upon  a  judgment  of  a  court  conceded 
to  be  final  at  the  date  the  treaty  became  operative  as  to  the  rights  of 
individuals. 

The  purpose  of  this  application  will  be  better  understood  when  it  is 
stated  that  Augustin  Diaz  Herrera  is  now  dead;  and  that  under  Spanish 
law  natural  children  are  entitled  to  participate  in  the  estate  of  their 
father  when  such  relationship  is  judicially  declared  to  exist.  The 
applicant  herein  is  a  brother  and  one  of  the  heirs  of  the  deceased. 
Having  failed  in  various  suits  before  the  tribunals  of  Cuba  to  exclude 
these  children  from  participating  in  his  brother^s  estate,  he  files  this 
application. 

The  casual  reader  of  the  application  is  liable  to  receive  the  impres- 
sion that  this  proceeding  is  on  behalf  of  the  children  and  intended  to 
relieve  them  from  the  odium  of  illegitimacy.  Indeed,  the  opening 
paragraph  denounces  the  decision  of  the  court  because  it  ''declared 
that  the  four  minor  children  of  my  said  brother  ♦  ♦  ♦  are  natural 
children."  The  real  purpose  of  the  applicant  is  disclosed  by  the  clos- 
ing paragraph  of  the  application,  wherein  he  says: 

The  false  hereditary  right  of  the  minors  being  sanctioned  by  the  judicial  authori- 
ties, *  *  *  a  fraud  will  be  perpetrated  with  regard  to  the  property  of  my  brother 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  legitimate  heirs. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  applicant  complains  solely  of  the  finding 
made  by  the  court  on  a  question  of  fact.  The  presumption  is  in  favor 
of  the  finding  of  the  court.  Against  this  presumption  there  is  pre- 
sented only  the  assertion  of  the  defeated  litigant  that  the  finding  is 
erroneous,  which  statement  is  not  supported  even  by  the  oath  of  the 
applicant.  However  broad  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  may  be  in 
dealing  with  the  courts  of  Cuba,  the  showing  made  herein  is  not 
sufficient  to  justify  its  exercise. 

I  therefore  report  that  the  application  should  be  denied. 


The  Secretary  of  War  approved  the  views  expressed  in  the  forego- 
ing report,  and  the  papers  were  returned  indorsed  as  follows: 

War  Depabtment,  Division  op  Insular  Affairs, 

June  5,  1900, 

Bespectfully  returned  to  the  military  governor  of  Cuba  with  the  information  that 

the  application  is  denied. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 

Clarence  R.  Edwards, 

Acting  Assistant  AdjiUantr  General. 
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nr  THE  MATTEB  OF  THE  APPLICATION  OF  FEAHK  H.  GSISWOU), 
CHAELES  BIGELOW,  HEEBEBT  S.  GBISWOLD,  AHS  JOSEPH  J. 
MoHALLT  FOB  ABTICLE8  OF  IHCOBFOBATIOH  CBEATIVG  A 
COBPOBATIOH  inTOEB  AND  BT  VIBTXJE  OF  THE  LAWS  OF 
POBTO  BICO.^ 

[Submitted  June  14, 1899.    Caae  No.  443,  Diyiaion  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department] 

SYNOPSIS. 

1.  A  corporation  is  a  creature  of  the  law.    In  the  absence  of  a  law  providing  for  iti 

incorporation,  a  corporation  can  not  be  created. 

2.  The  royal  decree  of  Spain  dated  August  16,  1878,  waa  the  law  under  which  oo^ 

porations  were  created  in  Porto  Rico  at  the  time  said  island  wae  ceded  to  the 
United  States.  Said  decree  does  not  confer  the  right  to  incorporate  upon  the 
public  to  be  exercised  by  such  persons  as  desire  tp  form  a  corporation.  Under 
the  Spanish  monarchy  the  people  possess  only  such  rights  as  are  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  Crown.  The  authority  to  grant  the  right  to  incorporate  was  retained 
by  the  Crown  of  Spain  and  exercised  as  a  prerogative.  By  said  decree  such  pre- 
rogative was  delegated  to  the  governors-general  of  the  Spanish  dependencies. 

3.  The  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States  is  not  authorized  by  the  Conatito- 

tion  to  acquire  or  exercise  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  of  Spain.  A  like  incom- 
petency exists  as  to  the  officers  of  the  United  States  now  in  charge  of  the  dvil 
affairs  in  Porto  Rico. 

4.  When  the  Spanish  sovereign  withdrew  from  Porto  Rico  and  ceded  the  island  to 

the  United  States,  such  of  his  sovereign  rights  as  were  not  inimical  to  a  republic 
passed  to  the  sovereign  people  of  the  United  States,  where  they  will  remain  until 
that  sovereign  disposes  of  them  by  expressing  its  will  in  regard  thereto  by  Uwe 
duly  enacted. 

5.  When  Spanish  sovereignty  was  withdrawn  from  Porto  Rico,  the  Spanish  governor- 

general,  and  all  othei  officers  of  the  Crown  of  Spain  whose  authority  consisted  in 
the  exercise  of  royal  prerogatives  delegated  to  them,  ceased  to  exercise  such 
authority.  Said  delegated  prerogatives  did  not  pass  to  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  now  in  charge  of  the  civil  affairs  of  said  island. 

6.  Said  royal  decree  of  August  16,  1878,  is  now  inoperative  in  Porto  Rico. 

7.  There  is  no  Federal  statute  of  the  United  States  authorizing  the  formation  of  a 

corporation  with  domicile  in  Porto  Rico. 

Said  proposed  corporation  is  to  have  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000, 
divided  into  2,000  shares  of  $100  each.  Said  corporation  is  to  be 
known  as  the  Porto  Rico  Brewing  Company,  and  to  be  authorized, 
as  stated  in  its  proposed  articles  of  incorporation,  to  engage  in  the 
business  of — 

Art.  6.  *  *  *  Manufacturing  any  and  all  kinds  of  malt  and  spirituous  liqnore 
from  grain  and  other  products,  and  the  utilizing  of  any  and  all  material  that  may  be 
purchased  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  said  malt  and  spirituous  liquors,  the  man- 
ufacture of  ice,  the  installment  of  an  electric  plant  and  the  right  to  manufacture  and 


■  If  such  corporation  can  not  be  created  under  the  laws  of  Porto  Rico  as  now 
existing,  then  Haid  applicants  desire  to  become  incorporated  as  a  Porto  Rico  corpora- 
tion imder  and  by  virtue  of  the  Federal  authority  of  the  United  States. 
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produce  electric  fluid,  the  e8tabli8hment  and  maintenance  of  cold-storage  warerooma, 
the  right  to  purchase  and  traffic  in  cold-storage  products,  the  right  to  trade  and 
traffic  in  all  products  such  as  it  has  a  right  to  manufacture,  and  the  right  to  engage 
in  any  lawful  business  that  may  be  necessary  or  incidental  to  the  exercise  of  the 
above-mentioned  corporate  privileges  and  purpose;  and  when  such  incidental  busi- 
ness is  conducted  by  the  corporation  it  will  not  be  limited  to  the  transacting  of  such 
business  in  a  mere  incidental  manner,  but  may  obtain  the  best  results  therefrom. 

Abt.  7.  That  said  body  corporate  shall  have  the  right  of  perpetual  succession,  a 
common  seal,  the  right  to  make  by-laws  and  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  the  land,  the  right  to  sue  and  be  sued  by  their  corporate  name  *'  Porto  Rico 
Brewing  Company,"  and  the  right  to  exercise  its  corporate  privileges  under  protec- 
tion of  its  charter,  upon  paying  all  general  and  universal  taxes  and  without  paying 
any  special  tax  assessed  against  it  or  its  property  by  special  law  or  ordinance. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  applicants  seek  to  create  a  corporation 
and  at  the  same  time  endow  said  corporation  with  special  rights,  priv- 
ileges, and  exemptions.  Under  the  Spanish  regime  such  benefits  were 
sometimes  bestowed  upon  both  persons  and  corporations,  but  they 
were  secured  by  separate  and  different  procedures. 

Among  other  special  privileges  sought  to  be  secured  by  these  pro- 
posed articles  of  incorporation  is  one  to  be  allowed  to  conduct  the 
business  of  manufacturing  and  selling  malt,  spirituous,  and  vinous 
liquors  "without  paying  any  special  tax  assessed  against  it  or  its 
property."    (See  art,  7.) 

Eventually  Porto  Rico  will  be  subject  to  internal-revenue  laws;  its 
municipalities  will  possess  the  right  in  some  degree  to  impose  munici- 
pal license  tax  and  other  regulations  on  the  sale  of  such  liquors. 
They  will  also  have  authority  to  pave  the  streets,  construct  sanitary 
and  storm-water  sewers,  and  make  other  public  improvements  which 
confer  special  value  and  benefits  on  particular  properties  and  justify 
the  levy  of  special  taxes  on  the  property  so  l)enefited. 

Another  privilege  sought  is  that  "  its  shareholders  shall  be  liable 
only  for  the  par  value  of  their  stock."     (See  art.  9.) 

Ordinarily  stockholders  in  a  corporation  are  liable  for  the  unpaid 
portion  of  the  par  value  of  the  stock  they  own,  and  are  subject  to  an 
additional  liability  of  100  per  cent  on  said  stock. 

This  Department,  while  temporarily  engaged  in  administering  the 
government  of  civil  affairs  in  Porto  Rico,  ought  not  to  embarrass  the 
future  permanent  government  of  the  island  by  granting  concessions  of 
this  character,  if  it  were  admitted  that  the  Department  had  the  legal 
right  so  to  do. 

The  proposed  corporation  can  not  be  created  under  and  by  virtue  of 
the  laws  as  they  existed  in  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  under  Spanish 
dominion,  for  the  reason  that  the  office  and  the  official  upon  whom  the 
Spanish  law  conferred  the  authority  to  create  such  corporations  have 
ceased  to  possess  the  right  to  exercise  authority  in  Porto  Rico. 
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The  "  Regulations  for  the  formation  of  corporations  in  the  colo- 
nies,^' established  by  royal  decree  of  the  Crown  of  Spain,  dated  August 
16,  1878,  provide  as  follows: 

Cq AFTER  I,  Abt.  2.  These  corporations  shall  be  constituted  by  means  of  pabllc 
instruments,  which  must  be  approved,  as  well  as  their  r^ulations,  by  the  competent 
authority  and  in  the  manner  hereafter  stated. 

That  manner  is  set  forth  in  Chapter  II  of  said  regulations,  a  copy  of 
which  is  hereto  attached. 

For  corporations  of  the  character  desired  by  these  applicants  said 
law  requires  that  the  persons  desiring  to  create  the  corporation  first 
secure  the  permission  of  the  governor-general  to  take  the  initial  steps— 
that  is,  the  governor-general  must  authorize  the  preliminary  under- 
taking (chap.  2,  art.  18),  which  undertaking  consists  of  securing  sub- 
scription for  at  least  one-half  of  the  capital  stock.  (Chap.  2,  art  20.) 
This  stock  being  subscribed,  the  subscribers  meet,  and  by  resolution 
agree  to  the  articles  of  incorporation  and  the  by-laws.  Thereupon 
the  matter  Ls  again  presented  to  the  governor-general  by  submitting 
for  his  approval  the  original  of  the  articles  of  incorporation  and  a  copy 
of  the  by-laws  and  the  resolution  of  the  meeting  at  which  they  shall 
have  been  adopted,  and  also  a  sworn  statement  of  the  stock  subscribed. 
(Chap.  2,  art.  20.)  The  governor-general  then  investigates  the  entire 
matter  and  approves  or  disapproves  of  the  proposed  incorporation. 
(Chap.  2,  art.  21.) 

A  corporation  is  the  creature  of  a  law.  (Head  v.  Providenpe  Insur- 
ance Company,  2  Cranch,  U.  S.,  127.)  In  attempting  to  create  a 
corporation  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an  existing  law  the  proce- 
dure required  by  said  law  must  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

By  the  law  of  the  Spanish  dependencies  the  tribunal  vested  with  the 
power  of  granting  the  right  to  incorporate,  as  desired  herein,  was  the 
governor-general.  Under  the  government  now  in  charge  of  civil 
affairs  in  Porto  Rico  there  is  no  such  office  or  official.  The  officer  in 
the  United  States  Army  who  is  now  acting  as  governor  of  said  island 
is  an  official  of  the  United  States  and  derives  his  authority  from  this 
Government  and  not  from  the  Crown  of  Spain. 

In  Munford  v.  Ward  well  (6  Wall.,  423,  436)  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  say: 

Mexican  rule  came  to  an  end  in  that  department  (California)  on  the  7th  of  Jtilyt 
1846,  when  the  government  of  the  same  passed  into  the  control  of  our  military 
authorities.  Municipal  authority  also  was  exercised  for  a  time  by  subordinate  offi- 
cers appointed  by  our  raiUtary  commanders.  Such  commander  was  called  military 
governor,  and  for  a  time  he  claimed  to  exercise  the  same  civil  power  as  that  pT^ 
viously  vested  in  the  Mexican  governor  of  the  department.  By  virtue  of  that  supposed 
authority  Gen.  S.  N.  Kearney,  March  10, 1847,  as  military  governor  of  the  territory, 
granted  to  the  town  of  San  Francisco  all  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  the  beach  and  water  lots  on  the  east  front  of  the  town  included  betw€en 
certain  descrilxnl  points,  excepting  such  lots  as  might  be  selected  for  Govenmieiit 
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use.  *  *  *  But  the  power  to  grant  lands  or  confirm  titles  was  never  vested  in 
our  military  governors,  and  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  the  grant,  as 
originally  made,  was  void  and  of  no  effect  Nothing  passed  to  the  town  by  the 
grant. 

The  power  to  grant  the  right  to  incorporate  or  to  create  a  corpora- 
tion was  never  vested  in  our  military  governors.  The  powers  of  the 
present  governor  of  Porto  Rico  are  further  limited  by  the  fact  that 
since  peace  is  declared  he  no  longer  exercises  the  rights  of  a  belliger- 
ent in  actual  war. 

To  definitely^  determine  the  exact  law  of  many  subjects  in  Porto  Rico 
under  Spanish  sovereignty  will  require  extensive  review  and  compar- 
ison of  the  royal  decrees  promulgated  for  said  island.  When  this 
Department  is  called  upon  to  enforce  a  Spanish  law  in  Porto  Rico,  the 
first  question  is,  What  are  the  provisions  of  said  law?  That  being 
determined,  the  next  inquiry  is,  Are  such  provisions  in  harmony  with 
the  theory  and  character  of  the  United  States  Government?  If  found 
to  be  inimical  to  our  form  of  government,  either  in  the  spirit  of  the 
law  or  the  instruments  by  which  the  law  is  carried  into  effect,  this 
Department  declines  to  enforce  said  law  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
rights  not  theretofore  in  existence.  Whether  the  existing  government 
in  Porto  Rico  is  considered  a  military  or  a  civil  government,  the  result 
is  the  same.  £ither  is  an  instrument  of  the  United  States  and  must  be 
utilized  in  accord  with  the  home  Government  or  sovereignty  upon 
which  it  depends. 

Under  the  Spanish  monarchy  the  people  exercise  only  such  rights 
as  the  Government  confers  upon  them.  Under  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States  the  Government  exercises  only  such  rights  as  the  people 
confer  upon  it.  When  Porto  Rico  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  our 
Federal  Government  did  not  succeed  to  the  prerogatives  over  said 
island  inherent  in  the  Crown  of  Spain  under  the  monarchy.  Our 
Federal  Government  has  never  been  authorized  to  receive  or  in  any 
way  secure  said  prerogatives  by  transfer  from  a  monarch  or  other- 
wise, and  much  less  is  it  authorized  to  exercise  such  prerogatives. 
Pollard's  Lessee  v,  Hagan  (3  How.,  U.  S.  (2),  212,  235): 

Since  our  Government  can  not  exercise  such  prerogatives,  it  follows 
that  our  Government's  officers  can  not  exercise  them.  Take  the  matter 
of  creating  a  corporation  in  a  Spanish  dependency  as  an  example.  The 
power  to  confer  the  right  is  vested  in  the  Crown  of  Spain.  The  exercise 
of  that  power  is  a  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  The  royal  decree  of  August 
16,  1878,  simply  delegates  this  exercise  of  power,  or  prerogative,  to 
the  governors-general  of  the  several  dependencies,  and  provides  the 
manner  of  applying  to  said  officers  for  the  exercise  of  that  prerogative 
by  them.  The  grant  of  power  is  to  the  officer^  not  to  the  persons 
applying  for  the  incorporation.  The  officer  may  grant  the  privilege 
or  not,  as  he  sees  fit.    The  applicants  do  not  possess  the  right  to  incor- 
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poratc,  nor  to  take  the  preliminary  steps  thereto,  until  it  is  given  to 
them  by  the  governor-general.  It  can  not  be  admitted  that  this  pre- 
rogative passed  to  the  oflScer  of  the  United  States  who  is  now  acting 
as  the  governor  of  said  island.  He  is  not  the  delegate  of  the  Crown 
of  Spain. 

This  application  does  not  call  for  the  exercise  of  a  right  conferred 
upon  the  people,  or  such  persons  as  desire  to  form  a  corporation.  It 
calls  for  the  exercise  of  a  power  heretofore  possessed  by  the  Crown 
of  Spain  and  by  the  Crown  delegated  to  a  Crown  officer.  When  the 
sovereignty  of  Spain  withdrew  from  the  island,  the  royal  decree  of 
August  16, 1878,  became  null  and  void.  Therefore  there  is  no  existing 
law  in  Porto  Rico  under  which  a  corporation  may  be  organized.  Per- 
sons desiring  to  conduct  business  in  said  island  by  means  of  a  corpora- 
tion must  organize  such  corporation  elsewhere. 

It  appears  from  the  documents  filed  herein  that  this  application  has 
been  presented  to  the  council  of  secretaries  for  the  Department  of 
Porto  Rico,  and  that  body  has  given  its  consent  to  the  incorporation 
under  the  articles  of  incoi-poration  proposed.  The  same  want  of 
authority  in  the  council  of  secretaries  and  the  absence  of  a  law  under 
which  to  proceed,  prevent  that  body  from  giving  legal  effect  to  the  act 
of  incorporation,  as  prevent  the  military  governor  and  this  Department 

It  therefore  appears  that  applicants  can  not  form  a  corporation  of 
the  kind  and  character  set  forth  in  their  application  under  the  existing 
laws  of  Porto  Rico. 

The  suggestion  that  said  applicants  desire  to  form  a  corporation  in 
Porto  Rico  under  some  general  law  of  the  United  States  need  not  be 
discussed.  There  are  no  Federal  laws  of  the  United  States  under 
which  such  a  corporation  could  be  formed,  were  it  admitted  that  said 
laws,  if  existing,  would  be  in  force  in  Porto  Rico. 

As  at  present  advised,  this  Department  considers  said  royal  decree 
of  August  16,  1878,  as  being  the  law  of  incoi-poration  in  Porto  Rico 
at  the  date  of  cession  to  the  United  States.  If  the  provisions  of  that 
law  have  been  modified  so  as  to  confer  the  power  to  grant  incorpora- 
tion upon  some  officer  or  body  which  did  not  become  functus  officio 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  Spanish  sovereignty,  a  different  question  would 
be  presented. 

Many  persons  seem  to  entertain  the  belief  that  special  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  exemptions  in  the  territory  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United 
States  may  be  conferred  by  this  Department,  or  by  the  various  officers 
now  in  charge  of  civil  affairs  in  said  territory,  by  the  exercise  of  mere 
volition  on  the  part  of  said  officers  or  by  arbitrary  exercise  of  power. 

This  misconception  seems  to  be  founded  on  the  widespread,  but  not 
properly  understood,  idea  that  said  territory  is  conquered  territory 
and  that  the  will  of  the  conqueror  is  the  law  of  the  conquered. 
Without  stopping  to  discuss  the  limitations  and  modifications  of  this 
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doctrine,  imposed  by  modern  custom,  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact 
that  the  conqueror  in  this  instance  is  the  sovereign  people  of  the  United 
States.  That  sovereign  makes  known  its  will  by  laws  duly  enacted  by 
the  legislative  branch  of  its  Government,  therefore  it  is  that  our  Gov- 
ernment is  one  of  laws.  The  military  oflScers  of  our  Government  are 
authorized  to  act  in  military  affairs  in  time  of  war  upon  their  own 
judgment  and  discretion,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  superior  author- 
ities. Their  sovereign  deems  that  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  a 
war.  But  as  regards  Porto  Rico,  the  war  is  over.  Its  purposes  have 
been  accomplished,  the  treaty  duly  exchanged,  and  peace  declared, 
the  United  States  military^  oflBcers  in  Porto  Rico  are  no  longer  engaged 
in  the  conduct  of  a  war.  They  are  now  engaged  in  the  peaceful  pur- 
suit of  conducting  the  affairs  of  a  civil  government  in  time  of  peace. 
The  rule  for  their  actions  must  be  found  in  the  laws — Spanish  laws, 
if  they  are  in  force  and  effect  in  the  territory;  United  States  laws,  if 
they  are  in  force  therein — and  such  rules,  regulations,  orders,  and 
instructions  as  their  home  Government  is  authorized  to  make,  either 
by  virtue  of  its  laws  and  principles  of  government  or  by  the  general 
law  of  nations. 

By  none  of  these  is  the  authority  given  to  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States,  to  create 
mercantile  corporations  in  Porto  Rico. 


The  final  action  of  the  War  Department  on  this  application  was  as 

set  forth  in  the  following  letter: 

War  Department, 

Washingtonf  June  15y  1899, 
Sir:  Referring  to  an  application  made  February  1  by  Messrs.  Frank  H.  Griswold 
and  others  to  incorporate  the  "Porto  Rico  Brewing  Company/*  in  the  island  of 
Porto  Rico,  I  now  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  there  exists  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment no  authority  for  granting  the  formation  of  such  a  corporation  with  a  domicile  in 
Porto  Rico. 

I  b^  to  inclose  herewith  a  syllabus  of  the  opinion  of  the  law  officer  of  the  Division 
of  Customs  and  Insular  Affairs  upon  this  subject. 

Very  respectfully,  G.  D.  Meiklejohn, 

Acting  Secretary  of  War, 
Mr.  Joseph  J.  McNally. 


nr  THE  MATTEB  OF  THE  APPLICATION  OF  BAMOH  VALDEZ  FOB 
A  BEVOCABLE  LICENSE  TO  OCCTJPT  AND  UTILIZE  THE  WATEB 
POWEB  OF  LA  PLATA  BIVEB  IN  THE  DI8TBICT  OF  COMEBIO, 
POBTO  BICO. 

[Submitted  August  24, 1899.    Case  No.  .583,  Division  of  Insular  Affairn,  War  Department.] 

The  applicant  herein,  Ramon  Valdez,  instituted  proceedings,  while 
Porto  Rico  was  under  Spanish  dominion,  to  secure  a  permanent  fran- 
chise for  the  use  of  the  water  power  at  Comerio  Falls,  in  La  Plata  River, 
Porto  Rico.     Said  proceedings  were  in  pursuance  of  provisions  of 
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Spanish  law  at  that  time  in  force  in  that  locality,  but  had  not  pro- 
gressed sufficiently  to  confer  a  perfect  title  or  completed  franchise 
on  Valdez  at  the  time  Porto  Rico  was  ceded  to  the  United  States. 
Valdez  applied  to  the  government  now  in  charge  of  the  civil  affairs  of 
Porto  Rico,  for  recognition  and  confirmation  of  his  rights  created  by 
said  proceedings.  The  application  was  forwarded  to  this  Department 
by  Major-General  Henry,  indorsed: 

This  applicant  has  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  law  here.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  his  concession  be  granted  in  acconiance  with  law,  with  strict  conditioDS 
that  he  shall  begin  and  complete  the  work  without  delay. 

It  appears  by  the  reports  of  Maj.  A.  C.  Sharpe,  acting  judge- 
advocate,  F.  L.  Hills,  director  of  public  works,  and  F.  del  Valle  Atites, 
secretary  of  the  interior  for  Porto  Rico,  that  all  the  requirements  of 
the  Spanish  law  have  been  complied  with  in  said  matter,  and  that  no 
legal  rights  of  private  persons  would  be  violated  if  thSe  exercise  of  the 
concession  were  permitted. 

It  also  appears  that  Valdez  owned  or  had  leased  the  land  constitut- 
ing the  banks  on  either  side  of  the  river  at  this  point. 

The  view  taken  by  the  Division  of  Customs  and  Insular  Affairs  of  this 
Department  was  that  inasmuch  as  the  beds  of  streams  in  Spanish  terri- 
tory belonged  to  the  Crown,  and  the  Crown  or  public  property  in 
Porto  Rico  had  been  transferred  to  the  United  States,  it  followed  that 
if  the  desired  portion  of  the  Plata  River  bed  belonged  to  the  public 
domain  of  Spain  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  by  treaty,  the  concession 
could  not  be  granted  by  this  Department,  but  this  Division  considered 
that  the  filing  of  said  application,  pursuant  to  existing  law,  segregated 
the  point  in  the  river  bed  covered  by  the  application  and  created  a 
property  right  thereto,  in  Valdez,  which  the  United  States  is  bound 
to  respect.     (Bryan  v.  Kennett,  113  U.  S.,  179,  192.) 

Regarding  the  title  secured  by  the  United  States  to  public  lands  in 
California  by  the  cession  from  Mexico,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  say: 

It  took  the  lands  subject  to  all  the  equitable  rights  of  private  property  thePMn 
which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  transfer.  Claims,  whether  grounded  upon  an 
inchoate  or  a  i)erfected  title,  were  to  be  ascertained  and  adequately  protected.  (New- 
hall  I'.  Sanger,  92  U.  S.,  764. ) 

Conceiving  the  rule  to  be  the  same  in  the  instance  of  Porto  Rico, 
the  Insular  Division  considered  it  proper  to  pursue  a  course  in  har- 
mony with  the  rule  laid  down  by  Halleck's  International  Law: 

And  as  the  law  of  nations  and  the  usage  of  the  civilized  world  impoee  upon  the 
new  sovereignty  the  duty  to  maintain  and  protect  the  property  of  the  conquered 
inhabitants,  it  is  bound  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  clothe  equities  with  a  legal 
title,  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the  scope  of  legal  remedies  under  its  own  lava 
*  *  *  A  delay  in  applying  such  remedies  is  often  equivalent  to  a  denial  of  jofr 
tice  or  a  confiscation  of  private  property,  and  is  therefore  a  breach  of  public  law  and 
a  violation  of  national  faith.     (3d  ed.,  chap.  34,  sec.  26.) 
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This  Department  considered  that  Valdez  had  acted  in  good  faith  in 
this  matter,  and  had  properly  proceeded  to  acquire  this  franchise  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  Spanish  law,  and  that  such  proceedings 
were  of  force  and  effect  up  to  the  time  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  and 
the  public  property  in  Porto  Rico  were  ceded  to  the  United  States. 
(Halleck's  Int.  Law,  8d  ed.,  chap.  38,  sees.  23,  24,  and  25.) 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  say: 

In  harmony  with  the  rales  on  international  law,  afi  well  as  with  the  terms  of  the 
treaties  of  cession,  the  change  of  sovereignty  should  work  no  change  in  respect  to 
rights  and  titles;  that  which  was  good  before  should  be  good  after;  that  which  the 
law  would  enforce  before  should  be  enforcible  after  the  cession.  (Ely's  Adminis- 
trator u.  United  States,  171  U.  S.,  220,  223.) 

The  expression  "rights  and  titles"  was  understood  to  mean  equita- 
ble rights  as  well  as  legal  titles. 

The  application  was  i*ef erred  to  the  honorable  Attorney-General, 
who  decided  adversely,  holding  that — 

If  in  the  granting  of  a  right  or  privilege  the  sovereign  has  retained  an  iota  of 
authority  which  may  affect  its  untrammeled  exercise  and  enjoyment,  the  right  is 
not  of  the  nature  of  an  absolute  one,  but  wholly  of  an  inchoate  and  imperfect  quality. 
As  to  inchoate,  imperfect,  incomplete,  and  equitable  rights  the  succeeding  sovereign 
is  the  absolute  dictator.  They  can  not  be  exercised  against  his  sovereignty,  but  only 
by  his  grace,  and  its  affirmative  exercise  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  concession. 
(See  letter  of  July  27,  1899,  22  Op.  549.) 

Accepting  the  Attorney-Geneml's  determination  as  conclusive,  it 
appears  that  the  United  States  is  the  proprietor  of  the  bed  of  the  Plata 
River  at  this  point,  free  and  clear  of  incumbrance,  as  to  Valdez,  since 
the  rights  he  asserts  can  only  be  exercised  by  the  grace  of  the  new 
sovereign. 

Thereupon  Valdez  applies  to  this  Department  for  a  revocable  license 
permitting  him  to  utilize  said  water  for  the  purpose  of  operating  a 
plant  for  producing  electrical  power. 

The  transfer  of  title  from  Spain  to  the  United  States  is  complete. 
Such  title  as  Spain  possessed  and  could  convey  to  a  republic  is  now 
vested  in  the  United  States.  The  property  of  the  United  States  in 
Porto  Rico  is  in  the  custody  and  charge  of  the  War  Department. 

In  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War  dated  July  26, 1899,  in  re  applica- 
tion of  Frederick  W.  Weeks  for  permission  to  construct  and  maintain 
a  wharf  on  the  submerged  soil  and  in  the  harbor  waters  at  Ponce, 
Porto  Rico,  the  Attorney-General  determined  that  the  Secretary  of 
War  has  authority  to  grant  a  revocable  license  to  make  temporaiy  use 
of  portions  of  the  public  domain  in  Porto  Rico,  limiting  the  time  the 
license  continues  in  effect  to  ''the  period  of  military  occupation"  of 
Porto  Rico.  The  Attorney-General  advises  (as  a  matter  of  policy) 
"that  no  license  *  *  *  should  be  granted  except  to  some  person 
owning  the  abutting  lands,"  etc.     (22  Op.  545-546.) 
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Valdez  owns  the  land  constituting  one  bank  of  the  river  at  the  point 
where  said  water  power  is  located,  and  has  secured  the  assent  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  other  bank  to  his  use  of  said  water  power  in  the  way 
contemplated  in  this  application  and  the  construction  within  the  banks 
of  said  river  of  such  structures  as  may  be  necessary  for  such  use. 

The  difference  between  the  license  desired  herein  and  that  deter- 
mined to  be  permissible  in  the  Weeks  case  is  that  the  Weeks  appli- 
cation was  for  rights  in  and  to  soil  beneath  nav^igable  waters,  while 
this  application  seeks  to  secure  rights  in  and  to  soil  beneath  waters 
not  navigable. 

The  course  or  policy  pursued  by  Congress  as  to  soil  submerged  by 
non-navigable  waters  in  territory  acquired  from  foreign  nations,  differs 
from  that  adopted  as  to  soil  submerged  by  navigable  waters.  For 
many  years  it  was  maintained  that  the  United  States  held  the  land 
submerged  by  navigable  waters  in  trust  for  the  future  States  which 
should  be  erected  in  the  territory,  and  that  Congress  could  not  dis- 
pose of  said  land.  The  final  word  i>i  the  Supreme  Court  in  that  mat- 
ter is  found  in  Shively  v.  Bowlby  (152  U.  S.,  1,  58),  wherein  the  court, 
after  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  questions  involved,  adjudged  as 
follows: 

The  United  States,  while  they  hold  the  country  as  a  territory,  having  all  the 
powers  both  of  national  and  of  municipal  government,  may  grant,  for  appropriate 
purposes,  titles  or  rights  in  the  soil  below  high-water  mark  or  tide  waters,  but 
they  have  never  done  so  by  general  laws,  and,  unless  in  some  case  of  international 
duty  or  public  exigency,  have  acted  upon  the  policy,  as  most  in  accordance  with  the 
object  for  which  the  Territories  were  acquired,  of  leaving  the  administration  and 
disposition  of  the  sovereign  rights  in  navigable  waters  and  in  the  soil  under  them  to 
the  control  of  the  States,  respectively,  when  organized  and  admitted  into  the  Union. 

The  rule  or  policy  adopted  as  to  land  submerged  by  non-navigable 
waters  is  different.     By  general  law  Congress  has  provided: 

All  navigable  rivers  within  the  territory  occupied  by  the  public  lands  shall  remain 
and  be  deemed  public  highways,  and  in  all  cases  where  the  opposite  banks  of  any 
stream  not  navigable  belong  to  different  persons  the  stream  and  the  bed  thereof 
shall  become  common  to  both.     (8ec.  2476,  U.  S.  Rev.  Stats. ) 

As  to  the  streams  in  the  territory  acquired  by  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase Congress  provided  that: 

All  the  navigable  rivers  and  waters  in  the  former  Territories  of  Orleans  and  Loui- 
siana shall  be  and  forever  remain  public  highways.  (See  sec.  5251,  U.  S.  Rev. 
State. ) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Congress  left  the  rights  of  proprietor  adja- 
cent to  nonnavigable  streams  to  be  determined  according  to  the  rule 
of  the  common  law. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  say: 

By  the  law  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  the  owners  of  the  banks  prima  fode 
own  the  beds  of  all  fresh-water  rivers  above  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  even  if 
actually  navigable,  to  the  thread  of  the  stream.     (Shively  v.  Bowlby,  152  U.  S.,  1, 31. ) 
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This  rule  of  the  common  law  has  been  modified  as  to  navigable 
streams  by  legislative  enactments  in  several  States  of  the  Union,  but 
as  to  non-navigable  streams  the  uniform  rule  throughout  the  States  is: 

Fresh-water  streams  which  are  not  a  common  passage  are  private  property,  and  the 
title  to  the  bed  of  the  river  ad  filum  aquss  is  in  the  riparian  proprietors.  ♦  ♦  * 
If  the  banks  on  both  sides  of  the  river  belong  to  the  same  person,  he  owns  the  entire 
river  bed  according  to  the  extent  of  his  lands  in  length.  (Gould  on  Waters,  2d  ed., 
chap.  3,  sec.  46.) 

It  seems  clear  that  Congress  proceed  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the 
common  law  is  one  of  the  institutions  of  this  country,  and  that  upon 
the  acquisition  of  territory  by  the  United  States  from  a  foreign  nation 
the  rule  of  the  common  law  as  to  submerged  soil  attaches  thereto  and 
controls  the  rights  of  the  new  sovereign  and  the  adjacent  private 
owner. 

As  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  say: 

Every  nation  acquiring  territory,  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  must  hold  it  subject  to 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  its  own  government  and  not  according  to  those  of  the 
government  ceding  it.  (Pallard's  Lessee  t^  Hagan,  3  How.,  212,  215;  Vat.,  Laws  of 
Nations,  b.  1,  c.  19,  s.  210,  244,  250,  and  b.  2,  c.  7,  s.  80.) 

Under  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  privilege  which  Valdez  seeks  to 
exercise  would  be  appurtenant  to  the  rights  he  now  possesses. 

In  support  of  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  grant  the 
license  requested,  in  addition  to  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General 
on  the  Weeks  application,  attention  is  directed  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act  approved  July  28,  1892,  as  follows: 

That  authority  be,  and  is  hereby,  given  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  when  in  his  dis- 
cretion it  will  be  for  the  public  good,  to  lease,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years 
and  revocable  at  any  time,  such  property  of  the  United  States  under  his  control  as 
may  not  for  the  time  be  required  for  public  use  and  for  the  leasing  of  which  there  is 
no  authority  under  existing  laws,  etc.     (U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  vol.  27,  chap.  316,  p.  321.) 

If  the  bed  of  the  Plata  River  is  now  the  property  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  subject  to  the  authority  conferred  by  the  foregoing  law. 

A  question  arises  as  to  the  advisability  of  issuing  this  license  inde- 
pendent of  that  of  authority  to  do  so. 

In  response  to  inquiry,  General  Davis,  governor  of  the  island,  cabled 
as  follows: 

The  right  to  utilize  water  power  at  CJomerio  is  now  being  litigated  in  local  supreme 
court.  I  recommend  adverse  action  by  Department  until  question  of  title  is  settled. 
Temporary  license  would  be  useless,  for  to  utilize  the  power  would  cost  a  large  sum  in 
dam  head  works  and  turbines  which  no  temporary  use  would  justify.  I  will  soon 
forward  a  lai^ge  number  of  papers  of  rival  claimant. 

If  the  litigation  referred  to  relates  to  rights  derived  from  or  depend- 
ent upon  the  concession  or  proceedings  relating  thereto,  such  litiga- 
tion is  rendered  unavailing  (in  this  Department)  by  the  determination 
of  the  Attorney-General  that  said  proceedings  did  not  create  substantial 
rights. 
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If  said  litigation  relates  to  the  requirements  of  the  Spanish  law  of 
concessions,  its  pendency  is  inconsequential,  as  the  change  of  sovereignty 
revoked  all  laws  authorizing  the  alienation  of  the  public  domain.  No 
proceedings  affecting  the  rights  of  the  new  sovereign  over  public  prop- 
erty can  be  taken  except  in  pursuance  of  his  authority  on  the  subject. 
(Moore  v.  Steinbach,  127  U.  S. ,  70, 81 ;  United  States  v.  Vallejo,  1  Black, 
541;  Ely's  Admr.  v.  United  States,  171  U.  S.,  220,  230.) 

If  the  litigation  relates  to  the  ownership  of  the  land  adjacent  to  or 
constituting  the  banks  of  said  river  at  said  point,  and  the  rights  appur- 
tenant to  said  ownership,  the  granting  of  the  revocable  license  asked 
for  will  not  affect  the  legal  rights  of  the  parties,  and  by  appropriate 
provisions  in  the  license  the  rights  of  all  may  be  protected. 

It  is  probably  true  that  securing  the  desired  license  will  afford  Valdez 
a  substantial  advantage  in  the  final  determination  of  the  right  to  use 
this  water  power.  In  the  United  States  priority  of  possession,  or  the 
first  use  of  water  for  mining,  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  other 
purposes,  creates  rights  of  substantial  character  recognized  by  the 
courts  and  Congress.  (Broder  v.  Water  Co.,  101  U.  S.,276;  Sparrow 
V.  Strong,  3  Wall.,  97;  Basey  v.  Gallagher, 20  Wall.,  670;  Atchison r. 
Peterson,  20  Wall.,  507.  See  also  sec.  2339,  U.  S.  Rev.  Stats.,  and 
the  act  of  February  27,  1865,  13  Stat.  L.,  441.) 

The  doctrine  so  recognized  arises  from  the  established  policy  of 
this  nation  to  encourage  and  promote  the  development  of  the  natural 
resources  and  advantages  of  this  country,  and  is  equally  applicable 
to  conditions  in  Porto  Rico. 

Conceding  that  an  advantage  will  be  obtained  by  securing  the  rights 
of  prior  occupancy,  no  reason  appears  to  exist  why  such  advantage 
should  be  denied  to  this  applicant.  He  shows  to  this  Department  that 
he  has  been  a  pioneer  in  developing  Porto  Rico,  and  desires  to  imme- 
diately utilize  this  water  power  to  extend  and  promote  the  electric 
railway  and  electric-lighting  plant  owned  and  operated  b}^  him  for 
several  years.  He  is  shown  to  be  a  business  man  of  means  and  stand- 
ing, who  desires  to  invest  his  capital  in  the  development  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  has  for  years  resided. 


A  revocable  license  was  issued,  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  recom- 
mendation, but  was  subsequently  revoked,  and  the  matter  was  there- 
after disposed  of  by  the  civil  government  of  Porto  Rico  created  by 
Congressional  enactment. 
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MEMO&AHDUM  BE8PECTIH0  THE  EZEKCISE  OF  THE  POWEK  TO 
PAKDOU  TTVDER  THE  MHITAKT  OOVEBNMENT  MAINTAIOD 

in  NEW  MEXICO. 

Auo 

THE  ORDERS  OF  THE  MILITART  OOVERHMENT  OF  CTTBA  RELAT- 
nrO  TO  THE  EXERCISE  OF  THE  POWER  TO  PARDON  IIHDER 
THAT  GOVERNKEirr. 

[Submitted  July  25, 1901.] 

The  conquest  of  New  Mexico  by  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  was  accomplished  by  the  campaign  of  1846.  In  compliance 
with  instructions  given  by  the  President,  the  officer  in  command,  Gen- 
eral Kearny,  organized  a  civil  government  for  the  occupied  territory 
and  filled  the  executive  and  judicial  offices  by  appointment.  In 
December,  1846,  the  native  inhabitants  organized  a  conspiracy  to  over- 
throw the  United  States  authority  in  New  Mexico.  On  the  night  of 
January  16,  1847,  the  insurgents  began  hostilities  and  succeeded  in 
killing  the  governor  and  a  number  of  others,  officials  and  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  The  insurrection  became  general  and  the  declared 
purpose  was  to  kill  all  the  Americans  and  those  Mexicans  who  had 
accepted  office  under  the  American  Government.  The  insurrection 
was  suppressed  by  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  insurgents  captured,  and  by  the  latter  part  of  1847  compar- 
ative safety  was  secured  and  maintained  by  stationing  troops  at  various 
pK>ints.  Of  the  insurgent  prisoners,  some  were  tried  by  court-martial, 
sentenced  to  death,  and  executed.  The  others  were  turned  over  to 
the  civil  authorities  of  the  military  government  for  trial  in  the  civil 
couils.  A  grand  jury  indicted  four  of  them  for  the  offense  of  treason 
against  the  United  States.  One  was  tried  by  a  jury  and  convicted. 
The  prisoner  challenged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  court  and  assailed 
the  indictment  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  nor  bound  to  yield  allegiance  to  that  Government.  Strong 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  in  his  behalf,  and  the  district  attorney, 
Mr.  Blair,  referred  the  matter  to  Washington  for  instruction.  He 
addressed  his  communication  to  Hon.  John  Y.  Mason,  then  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States.     Said  letter  was  as  follows: 

Santa  Fe,  April  /,  1841, 
Sir:  You  will  doubtless  have  received,  before  this  reaches  you,  the  particulars  of 
the  late  insurrection  in  the  northern  district  of  this  Territory,  throufi^h  the  public 
prints. 

Of  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  suppression  of  that  rebellion  one  of  the  leaders  was 
executed  under  sentence  of  a  court-martial.  The  remainder  were  turned  over  for 
trial  to  the  civil  authorities  on  the  charge  of  treason  against  the  United  States. 

At  a  term  of  the  United  States  district  court  for  this  Territory,  held  at  this  capital 
in  March  last,  four  conspicuous  persons  in  the  late  rebellion  were  indicted  for  treason 
by  the  grand  jury,  three  put  upon  their  trial,  one  of  whom  was  found  guilty  and 
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sentenced  by  the  court,  one  discharged  under  a  noUf  prosequi,  and  two  obtained 
continuance  to  the  adjourned  term  of  the  court  in  May  next.  Some  twenty-five 
prisoners  were  discharged,  the  grand  jury  not  finding  sufficient  evidence  to  indict 
them  for  treason. 

About  fifty  prisoners  are  confined  at  Taos,  in  the  northern  district,  awaiting  trial 
at  the  term  of  the  court  commencing  on  the  5th  instant,  at  w^hich  time  both  the 
circuit  court  for  that  county  and  the  United  States  district  court  will  be  in  session. 

A  number  of  the  prisoners  can  be  identified  as  active  participants  in  the  massacre 
of  the  late  Governor  Bent  and  others.  These  it  is  the  intention  to  prosecute  before 
the  circuit  court,  but  many  others,  who  were  active  in  the  planning  and  exciting  the 
late  insurrection,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  prosecute  for  treason  against  the  United  States. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  lay  these  particulars  before  you  in  order  that  I  may 
understanding! y  ask  your  counsel  and  advice,  which  I  have  had  a  great  desire  to 
obtain  before  entering  upon  these  prosecutions,  but  the  want  of  opportunity  to  com- 
municate with  you  did  not  permit  it. 

You  are  doubtless  fully  aware  of  the  manner  and  form  in  which  Brigadier-General 
Kearny  declared  New  Mexico  a  Territory  of  the  United  States  and  its  inhabitants 
citizens  subject  to  her  laws  and  liable  to  penalty  for  their  infraction  in  like  manner 
as  citizens  of  any  other  Territory  of  the  United  States.  By  the  authority  in  him 
vested  he  established  a  civil  government,  a  superior  court,  with  jurisdiction  as  a 
United  States  district  court  In  this  last-named  court  I,  by  appointment,  act  as 
United  States  district  attorney,  and  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  prosecute  all  acts  of  treason 
committed  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  Territory,  holding  them  responsible  for  all  their 
acts  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

In  nearly  all  the  cases  tried  the  counsel  for  the  defense  have  entered  pleas  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  which  the  court  overruled,  and  in  the  case  of  Trujillo,  who 
was  convicted,  the  defense  plead  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  before  the  jury,  declar- 
ing it  to  be  unconstitutional  to  try  any  native  inhabitant  of  New  Mexico  for  the 
crime  of  treason  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States  until  by  actual  treaty 
with  Mexico  he  became  a  citizen.  The  court  ruled  out  any  consideration  of  this 
point  by  the  jury,  leaving  it  only  the  evidence  and  the  facts  upon  which  to  make  its 
verdict.  Considering  how  it  was  constituted,  the  court  was  bound  by  its  oath  to 
view  all  the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  to  exe- 
cute the  laws  in  regard  to  them  as  such,  leaving  the  responsibility  of  the  question  of 
its  constitutionality  to  fall  back  upon  the  powder  which  constituted  it 

I  am  anxious  to  receive  your  counsel  and  advice  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
in  regard  to  all  the  matters  above  referred  to. 

Mails  for  this  place  will  no  doubt  leave  Fort  Leavenworth  regularly  hereafter,  and 

I  trust  you  will  oblige  me  by  replying  to  this  by  the  first  opportunity. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Frank  P.  Blair. 
Hon.  John  Y.  Mason, 

AUomey- General  of  the  United  i^/Uea. 

The  Attorney-General  referred  the  matter  to  the  War  Department 
Hon.  W.  L.  Marcy  was  then  Secretary  of  War,  and  he  addressed  his 
communications  relating  to  the  matter  to  Colonel  Sterling  Price,  in 
command  of  the  United  States  forces  in  New  Mexico.  Fi-om  these 
communications  the  following  passages  are  quoted: 

War  Department,  June  II,  1847. 
Sir: 

******  * 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  President  has  yet  received  the  petition  for  the  pardon  of 

Antonio  Maria  Trujillo,  but  I  have  conversed  with  him  and  am  now  enabled  to  pi^ 

sent  his  views  on  that  subject. 
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The  temporary  civil  government  in  New  Mexico  results  from  the  conquest  of  the 
country.  It  does  not  derive  its  existence  directly  from  the  laws  of  Congress  or  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  President  can  not,  in  any  other  character 
than  that  of  Commander  in  Chief,  exercise  any  control  over  it.  It  was  first  estab- 
lished in  New  Mexico  by  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the  military  force  sent  to  con- 
quer that  country,  under  general  instructions  contained  in  the  communication  from 
this  Department  of  the  3d  of  June,  1846.  Beyond  such  general  instructions  the 
President  has  declined  to  interfere  with  the  management  of  the  civil  affairs  of  this 
Territory.  The  powera  and  authority  possessed  by  General  Kearny  when  in  New 
Mexico  were  devolved  on  you  as  the  senior  military  officer  on  his  departure  from 
that  country.  They  are  ample  in  relation  to  all  matters  presented  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  President  in  the  communication  of  the  acting  governor.  Vigil,  dated  23d 
March  last,  and  to  you,  as  the  senior  military  officer,  or  to  whosoever  is  such  officer, 
he  will  leave  such  matters  without  positive  or  special  direction.  Your  better  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  will  doubtless  enable  you  to  take  a  wise  and 
prudent  course  in  regard  to  them. 

The  insurrection  in  that  department  called  for  energy  of  action  and  severe  treat- 
ment of  the  guilty.  It  was  but  justice  that  the  offenders  should  be  punished;  the 
safety  of  our  troops  and  the  security  of  our  possessions  required  it.  Beyond  what 
was  necessary  to  these  ends,  it  is  presumed  you  have  not  gone;  and  the  President 
sincerely  hopes  that  the  life  of  Antonio  Maria  Trujillo  may  be  spared,  without  disre- 
garding them.  With  this  suggestion  he  leaves  the  case  of  Trujillo  to  your  disix>sal, 
as  he  does  all  others  yet  under  consideration. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  Marcy, 

Se(rretary  of  War. 
Col.  Sterling  Price, 

Or  Officer  Commanding  United  Stales  Forces  at  Santa  Fcy  N.  Mex. 


War  Department, 

Washington^  June  -26,  1847. 
Sir: 

The  foundation  of  the  civil  government  in  New  Mexico  is  not  derived  directly  from 
the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but  rests  upon  the  rights  acquired  by 
conquest.  I  call  your  particular  attention  to  the  fourth  paragraph  of  my  letter  of 
the  11th  of  June,  as  containing  the  principles  on  w^hich  the  temporary  government 
at  New  Mexico  does  or  should  rest.  The  territory  conquered  by  our  arms  does 
not  become,  by  the  mere  act  of  conquest,  a  permanent  part  of  the  United  States; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  such  territory  are  not,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  term,  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that,  on  the  establishment  of  a  temporary 
civil  government  in  a  conquered  coimtry,  the  inhabitants  owe  obedienec  to  it,  and 
are  bound  by  the  laws  which  may  be  adopted.  They  may  l^e  tried  and  punished  for 
offenses.  Those  in  New  Mexico,  who,  in  the  late  insurrection,  were  guilty  of  murder, 
or  instigated  others  to  that  crime,  were  liable  to  be  punished  for  these  acts,  either  by 
the  civil  or  military  authority;  but  it  is  not  the  proper  use  of  legal  terms  to  say  that 
their  offense  was  treason  committed  against  the  United  States;  for  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  as  the  Government  under  our  Constitution,  it  would  not 
be  correct  to  say  that  they  owed  allegiance.  It  appears  by  the  letter  of  Mr.  Blair,  to 
which  I  have  referre<i,  that  those  engaged  in  the  insurrection  have  been  proceeded 
against  as  traitors  against  the  United  States.  In  this  respect  I  think  there  was  error, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  designation  of  the  offense.  Their  offense  was  again.st  the  tem- 
porary civil  government  of  New  Mexico  and  the  laws  provided  for  it,  which  that 
government  had  the  right  and,  indeed,  was  bound  to  see  executed. 
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On  two  former  occasions  I  have  addressed  you  in  regard  to  Trajillo,  who  has  been 
convicted  of  participating  in  the  insurrection,  and  the  execution  of  his  sentence  sus- 
pended, and  made  known  the  decided  wishes  of  the  President  that  his  panishment 
should  be  remitted. 

Firmness  may,  under  some  circumstances,  be  required  as  an  element  of  security  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  other  persons  in  countries  conquered  by  our 
arms.  When  such  is  the  case  it  should  be  unshrinkingly  exercised;  but  when  a 
merciful  course  can  be  safely  indulged  it  is  strongly  commended  as  promising  in  the 
end  the  best  results.  Such  a  course  is  prompted  by  the  better  feelings  of  our  natoie, 
and,  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  human  action,  can  not  fail  to  promote  quiet,  security, 
and  conciliation.     I  would  therefore  suggest  that  this  course  be  adopted  in  all  the 

other  cases  not  finally  disposed  of,  so  far  as  considerations  of  safety  will  allow. 

*  «  «  «  «  «  * 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  W.  L.  Mabct, 

Secretary  of  War, 
Col.  Sterling  Price, 

Oommanding  United  Stales  Forces,  Scmta  Fe,  N.  Mex. 


For  the  reasons  stated  in  the  foregoing  correspondence  the  Presi- 
dent declined  to  exercise  the  power  to  paixion  vested  in  him  as  chief 
civil  magistrate  of  the  United  States,  but  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Army  authorized  the  military  governor  to  use  his  discretion  in  the 
matter,  and  the  prisoner  was  pardoned  by  the  governor. 

The  events  resulting  from  this  insurrection  did  not  escape  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress.  That  body,  on  July  10,  1848,  passed  a  resolution 
calling  upon  the  President  for  information  in  regard  to  the  existence 
of  civil  governments  in  New  Mexico  and  California;  their  form  and 
character;  by  whom  instituted  and  by  what  authority,  and  how  they 
were  maintained  and  supported;  also  whether  any  persons  had  been 
tried  and  condemned  for  "treason  against  the  United  States"  in  New 
Mexico. 

President  Polk  replied  to  said  resolution  by  message  (dated  July  17), 
received  July  24, 1848,  in  which  he  discusses  the  character  of  military 
government,  taking  the  position  that  such  a  government  may  exercise 
the  ''fullest  rights  of  sovereignty."  With  said  message  he  transmit- 
ted the  correspondence  above  referred  to  and  also  a  letter  received  by 
him  from  the  Secretary  of  War.     In  this  message  President  Polk  said: 

The  temporary  governments  authorized  were  instituted  by  virtue  of  the  rights  of 
war.  The  power  to  declare  war  against  a  foreign  country,  and  to  prosecute  it  accord- 
ing to  the  general  laws  of  war  as  sanctioned  by  civilized  nations,  it  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned, exists  under  our  Constitution.  When  Congress  has  declared  that  w^ar  exists 
w^ith  a  foreign  nation,  "the  general  laws  of  war  apply  to  our  situation,"  and  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  President,  as  the  Constitutional  **  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,"  to  prosecute  it. 

In  prosecuting  a  foreign  war  thus  duly  declared  by  Congress  we  have  the  light,  by 
''conquest  and  military  occupation,"  to  acquire  possession  of  the  territories  of  the 
enemy  and,  during  the  war,  to  "exercise  the  fullest  rights  of  sovereignty  over  it" 
The  sovereignty  of  the  enemy  is  in  such  case  "suspended,"  and  his  laws  can  "no 
longer  be  rightfully  enforced"  over  the  "conquered  territory"  or  be  obligatory  upon 
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the  inhabitants  who  remain  and  submit  to  the  conqueror.  By  the  surrender  the 
inhabitants  pass  under  a  ''temporary  allegiance''  to  the  conqueror  and  are  ''bound 
by  such  laws/'  and  such  only,  as  "he  may  choose  to  rei^ognize  and  impose."  From 
the  nature  of  the  case,  no  other  laws  could  be  obligatory  upon  them;  for  where  there 
is  no  protection,  or  allegiance,  or  sovereignty,  there  can  be  no  claim  to  obedience. 
"These  are  well-established  principles  of  the  laws  of  war  as  recognized  and  practiced 
by  civilized  nations,  and  they  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal 
of  our  own  country." 

The  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  accompanied  the 
President's  message,  was  as  follows: 

War  Dbpabtment, 
WashingUniy  July  19,  1848, 

Sib:  In  compliance  with  your  direction  to  be  furnished  with  such  information  as 
may  be  in  this  Department,  to  enable  you  to  answer  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  of  the  lOth  instant,  in  relation  to  the  civil  governments  in  New 
Mexico  and  California,  to  the  appointment  of  civil  officers  therein  and  the  payment 
of  their  salaries,  to  trials  for  treason  against  the  United  States  in  New  Mexico,  etc., 
I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  documents  from  this  Department  which  accom- 
panied your  message  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  22d  of  December,  1846, 
in  reply  to  a  request  by  that  body  for  information  "in  relation  to  the  establishment 
or  organization  of  civil  government  in  any  portion  of  the  Territory  of  Mexico  which 
has  been  or  might  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States," 
contain  all  the  orders  and  directions  which  had  been  issued  by  the  War  Department 
previous  to  that  time  and  all  the  information  then  known  here  in  regard  to  the  form 
and  character  of  the  governments  established  in  New  Mexico  and  California,  the 
authority  by  which  they  were  established,  and  the  appointment  of  civil  officers 
therein. 

The  documents  which  accompany  this  communication  contain  all  the  information 
on  the  same  subjects  subsequently  received  at  this  Department,  as  well  as  all  the 
orders  and  instructions  issued  from  it  since  the  date  of  that  message. 

The  governments  in  New  Mexico  and  California  resulted  from  the  conquest  and 
military  occupation  of  these  territories,  and  were  established  by  the  military  officer 
in  chief  command.  They  have  been  continued  by  the  same  authority,  and  whatever 
changes  may  have  occurred  in  the  office  of  governor  have  been  generally  made  by 
the  commanding  military  officer  without  special  instructions  from  this  Department. 
In  respect  to  California  instructions  were  given  to  General  Kearny  to  proceed  from 
New  Mexico  to  that  territory,  and,  on  his  arrival,  to  hold  it  and  exercise,  so  far  as 
was  necessary,  civil  functions  therein.  Col.  R.  M.  Mason,  of  the  First  Regiment  of 
Dragoons,  was  afterwards  sent  to  take  chief  military  command  of  that  territory  when- 
ever General  Kearny,  who  had  leave  to  return  to  the  United  States,  should  with- 
draw from  it;  and  as  an  incident  of  such  command  to  exercise  the  duties  of  temporary 
civil  governor,  or  make  proper  arrangements  for  a  civil  government  therein. 

It  appears  by  the  accompanying  papers  that  Charles  Bent,  who  had  been  appointed 
civil  governor  of  New  Mexico  by  General  Kearny,  was  murdered  in  an  insurrection 
which  took  place  in  January,  1847,  and  the  office  of  governor  by  that  event  was 
devolved  on  Doniciano  Vigil,  who  was  secretary  of  state  under  Governor  Bent. 

The  appointment  not  only  of  governor  but  of  all  the  other  civil  functionaries  was 
left  to  the  military  authority,  which  held  the  country  as  a  conquest  from  the  enemy. 
There  is  no  other  information  in  this  Department  in  relation  to  the  changes  in  the 
civil  officers  of  either  New  Mexico  or  California  than  such  as  is  contained  in  the 
documents  which  accompany  this  communication. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  expenses  of  the  civil  government  in  both  of  these  territories 
have  been  detrayed  by  revenues  raised  within  the  same.    There  is  nothing  in  the 
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(locumenta  in  the  Department,  nor  have  I  mformation  from  any  other  flource,  to  show 
that  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  civil  government  in  either  have  been  paid  from 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  or  that  any  money  has  been  drawn  therefrom  to 
defray  any  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  civil  government  established  in  them. 

It  appears  by  the  accompanying  documents  that  early  in  January,  1847,  there  ma 
an  insurrection  in  New  Mexico,  confined  to  that  part  of  it  which  lies  east  of  the  Ko 
Grande,  and  many  murders,  mostly  of  American  citizens,  were  perpetrated.  By  Uie 
energetic  conduct  of  our  military  force  it  was  suppressed;  not,  however,  until  after 
considerable  loss  of  life  on  both  sides.  Some  of  the  instigators  of  it,  taken  in  anus, 
were  executed  by  the  military  authority,  and  others  deeply  implicated  in  the  crimee 
committed  were  turned  over  for  trial  to  a  civil  tribunal  called  a  ''district  court  of  the 
United  States.''  They  were,  in  form,  chai^ged  with  treason  against  the  United  States, 
condemned,  and  some  of  them  executed.  In  April,  1847,  the  person  acting  as  district 
attorney  on  their  trial  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States 
(a  copy  of  which  is  among  the  documents  appended  hereto),  but  it  was  not  received 
until  the  latter  part  of  May  or  the  first  of  June  of  that  year.  By  this  letter  it  appears 
that  objections  were  made  at  the  trials  by  the  accused  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 
It  was  urged  by  them  that  being  citizens  of  Mexico  before  the  conquest  of  the  terri- 
tory they  did  not  become  thereby  citizens  of,  and,  consequently,  could  not  be  guilty 
of  the  crime  of  treason  against  the  United  States.  These  objections  were  overruled, 
the  trials  proceeded  and  resulted  in  the  conviction 'and  execution  of  several  of  the 
accused. 

This  letter  was  referred  to  this  Department  by  the  Attorney-General  with  a  sugges- 
tion that  he  would  give  an  official  opinion  upon  the  questions  presented,  if,  as  is  the 
legal  course,  it  should  be  requested;  but  the  error  in  the  designation  of  the  offense 
was  too  clear  to  admit  of  doubt,  and  it  is  only  in  cases  of  doubt  that  resort  can  be 
had  to  the  Attorney-General  for  his  opinion.  On  the  26th  of  June,  1847,  I  wrote  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  Santa  Fe  a  letter  (a  copy  of  which  accompanies  this  com- 
munication) in  which  the  incorrect  description  of  the  crime  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  court  is  pointed  out.  It  is  therein  stated  that  **  the  territory  conquered  by  our 
arms  does  not  become,  by  the  mere  act  of  conquest,  a  permanent  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  inhabitants  of  such  territory  are  not,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  term, 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that,  on  the  establishment  of  a 
temporary  civil  government  in  a  conquered  country,  the  inhabitants  owe  obedience 
to  it,  and  are  bound  by*the  laws  which  may  be  adopted;  they  may  be  tried  and  pun- 
ished for  offenses.  Those  in  New  Mexico,  who  in  the  late  insurrection  were  guilty 
of  murder,  cfr  instigated  others  to  that  crime,  were  liable  to  be  punished  for  these 
acts  either  by  the  civil  or  military  authority;  but  it  is  not  the  proper  use  of  legal 
terms  to  say  that  their  offense  was  treason  committed  against  the  United  States.  For 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  the  Government  under  our  Constitution, 
it  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  they  owed  allegiance.  It  appears  by  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Blair,  to  which  I  have  referred,  that  those  engaged  in  the  insurrection  have 
been  proceeded  a^minst  as  traitors  to  the  United  States.  In  this  respect  I  think  there 
was  error,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  designation  of  the  offense.  Their  offense  was 
against  the  temporary  civil  government  of  New  Mexico  and  the  laws  provided  for  it, 
which  that  government  had  the  right  and,  indeed,  was  bound  to  see  executed." 

No  copy  of  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  on  these  trials  for  treason,  has 

been  received  at  this  Department. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  Weir. 
To  the  President. 

(House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  70,  first  session,  Thirtieth  Congress;  War  Dept.  Cong.  Doc. 
521.) 
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The  situation  in  New  Mexico  at  that  time  was  as  follows:  The  gov- 
ernment of  New  Mexico  asserted  sovereignty  over  said  territory. 
The  government  of  Texas  also  asserted  sovereignty  thereover.  A 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  acknowledged  allegiance  to  Mexico  and  a 
portion  to  Texas.  A  portion  of  the  inhabitants  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  resulting  from  the  military  occupation, 
but  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  refused  such  acknowl- 
edgment and  were  attempting  to  expel  the  forces  of  the  United  States. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  these  trials  occurred 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  had  not  been  signed,  but  the  United 
States  has  always  maintained  that  it  acquired  title  to  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia by  conquest,  and  not  from  the  treaty.  The  treaty  does  not 
pretend  to  cede  territory.  It  is  a  treaty  of  peace  in  which  Mexico 
acknowledged  the  rights  secured  by  the  United  States  by  conquest. 
The  title  of  the  United  States  commences  with  the  completion  of  the 
conquest  and  dates  from  the  period  when  the  territory  was  occupied 
by  the  United  States  military  forces. 

The  military  government  of  Cuba  has  issued  certain  orders  in  respect 
of  pardons  by  that  government.  Copies  of  such  of  said  orders  as  have 
come  to  my  notice  are  transmitted  herewith,  being  Headquarters 
Division  of  Cuba,  series  1900,  Nos.  22,  26,  30,  37,  38,  43,  46,  48,  69, 
104,  105,  111,  137,  139,  143,  156,  175,  197,  206,  240,  395,  462, 489,  498, 
518.     (And  also  of  the  series  of  1901,  Nos.  4,  5,  12,  16,  113.) 

In  a  communication  to  the  War  Department,  dated  May  22,  1901, 
Maj.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  military  governor  of  Cuba,  having  refer- 
ence to  an  exercise,  by  the  courts  of  Cuba,  of  the  power  to  remit  unex- 
pired sentences  imposed  in  criminal  cases,  says: 

Under  the  Spanish  law  the  sentencing  court  retains  jurisdiction  over  the  prisoner 
sentenced,  as  to  questions  of  pardon,  release,  etc.,  irrespective  of  place  of  imprison- 
ment, whether  within  or  without  the  island  of  Cuha. 


DT  THE  MATTER  OF  THE  COMMUTATION  BT  THE  C0XJBT8  OF 
CTTBA  OF  THE  SENTENCES  HEBETOFOBE  IMPOSED  BT  SAIB 
C0XJBT8  ON  PEB80N8  CONVICTED  OF  CBIMINAL  OFFENSES  COM- 
MITTED IN  CUBA  WHEN  THE  CONVICTED  PEBSONS  ABE  SEBV- 
DTO  OUT  SAID  SENTENCES  IN  PBISONS  SITUATED  IN  TEBBI- 
TOBY  NOW  SUBJECT  TO  THE  SOVEBEIGNTT  OF  SPAIN. 

[Submitted  June  5, 1901.    Case  No.  277,  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department.] 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  and  comply  with  your  request 
for  a  report  on  a  matter  arising  as  follows: 

Prior  to  January  1,  1899,  certain  residents  of  Cuba  were  convicted 
of  criminal  offenses  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  These  sentences 
were  executed  by  transporting  the  persons  to  Spain  and  incarcerating 
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them  in  penal  institutions  there  situate.  Upon  the  sovereignty  of 
Spain  being  withdrawn  from  Cuba,  such  of  these  convicts  as  were 
serving  unexpired  sentences  remained  in  the  penitentiary  in  Spain  to 
which  they  had  been  committed. 

In  a  communication  to  the  War  Department,  dated  May  22,  IdOl, 
Major-General  Wood,  military  governor  of  Cuba,  says  (1st  End.  Doc. 
No.  40,  Case  277): 

Under  the  Spanish  law  the  sentencing  court  retained  jurisdiction  over  the  prisoner 
sentenced  as  to  questions  of  pardon,  release,  etc.,  irrespective  of  place  of  imprison- 
ment, whether  within  or  without  the  island  of  Cuba. 

The  military  government  of  Cuba  has  issued  the  following  orders: 

No.  26.]  Hbadquabtrbs,  Division  of  Cuba, 

HabanOj  January  18^  1900. 
The  mihtary  governor  of  Cuba,  upon  the  recommeiidation  of  the  secretary  of 
justice,  directs  the  publication  of  the  following  order: 

I.  Hereafter,  whatever  time  prisoners  who  may  be  condemned  to  any  of  the  cor- 
rectional or  light  punishments  specified  in  article  24  of  the  Penal  Code  may  have 
been  held  in  provisional  imprisonment  shall  be  counted  as  a  part  of  their  term  of 
service  and  deducted  therefrom. 

II.  A  like  deduction,  but  limited  to  one-half  the  period  of  provisional  iroprisoii- 
ment,  sliall  be  made  in  favor  of  prisoners  sentenced  to  any  of  the  punishments 
known  as  '*  exemplary  punishment  (pena  aflictiva)  in  article  24  of  the  Penal  Code. 

[seal.]  Adna  R.  Chaffee, 

Briffodier-Generalf  Chief  of  Staff. 


No.  137.]  Hbadquartbrs,  Division  of  Cuba, 

Habana,  April  5,  1900, 
The  military  governor  of  Cuba,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of 
jnstice,  directs  the  publication  of  the  following  order: 

Order  No.  26,  Headquarters  Division  of  Cuba,  dated  January  18,  1900,  being  in 
the  nature  of  a  provision  favorable  to  the  prisoner,  is,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  article  21  of  the  Penal  Code,  declared  to  have  retroactive  e£fect. 

Adna  R.  Chaffee, 
Brigadier-Oeneralj  U.  S.  Volunteers,  Chief  of  Staff. 


In  administering  said  orders  the  courts  of  Cuba  have  remitted  a 
portion  of  the  sentences  imposed  by  Cuban  courts,  during  the  time 
Cuba  was  under  the  sovereignty  of  Spain,  upon  Ramon  Ulque  Mesa, 
Francisco  Risco  Orihuela,  Florentino  de  la  Paz,  Pascual  Campos, 
Santiago  Ibanez,  Candido  Figueroa  y  Acosta,  Tomfis  Sanchez  or  Gon- 
zales, and  Isidoro  Caballero  Lozano,  each  of  whom  is  now  confined  in 
a  penal  institution  in  Spain.     (Doc.  40,  Case  No.  277.) 

The  military  governor  of  Cuba  requests  the  War  Department  to  call 
upon  the  State  Department  to  enter  upon  diplomatic  negotiations  with 
the  Government  of  Spain  to  the  end  that  the  Government  of  Spain 
recognize  said  modification  of  said  sentences  so  made  by  the  courts  of 
Cuba.     (1  End.  Doc.  40,  Case  No.  277.) 
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The  question  for  the  Secretary  of  War  to  determine  appears  to  be: 
Is  the  Secretary  of  War  justified  in  requesting  the  State  Department 
to  inaugurate  negotiations  with  Spain  to  accomplish  this  purpose? 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  provides 
as  follows: 

Art,  XII.  Jadicial  proceedings  pending  at  the  time  of  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions of  this  treaty  in  the  territories  over  which  Spain  relinquishes  or  cedes  her 
sovereignty  shall  be  determined  according  to  the  following  rales: 

1.  Judgments  rendered  either  in  civil  suits  between  private  individuals,  or  in 
criminal  matters,  before  the  date  mentioned,  and  with  respect  to  which  there  is  no 
recourse  or  right  of  review  under  the  Spanish  law,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  final,  and 
shall  be  executed  in  due  form  by  competent  authority  in  the  territory  within  which 
such  judgments  should  be  carried  out. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  judgments  in  criminal  matters  are  to  be  con- 
sidered ^tj^tZ  in  those -cases  only  ^^with  respect  to  which  there  is  no 
recourse  or  right  ofrevieio  under  the  Spanish  law^ 

If  the  military  governor  is  correct  in  saying  that  under  Spanish  law 
the  court  imposing  sentence  retains  jurisdiction  to  pardon  or  release 
the  convicted  person  and  said  jurisdiction  extended  to  commutation  of 
sentences,  it  follows  that  the  convicted  persons  had  a  continuing  right 
of  recourse  to  the  court  in  which  they  were  convicted  and  sentenced, 
and  the  court  had  and  retained  the  right  to  review  the  matter;  there- 
fore the  judgments  are  not  to  be  considered  '*,)?7iaZ"  as  that  word  is 
used  in  the  treaty. 

1  understand  the  purpose  of  paragraph  1  of  Article  XII  of  the 
treaty  to  be  to  preserve  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  Cuba  in  mat- 
ters pending  before  them.  If  so,  Spain  is  bound  to  recognize  the  jur- 
isdiction of  the  courts  of  Cuba  to  exercise  the  right  of  commutation  of 
sentence  when  the  right  is  exercised  pursuant  to  Spanish  law 

The  Secretary  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  commutation  of  sen- 
tence made  in  the  cases  under  consideration  was  made  in  compliance 
with  the  orders  of  the  military  government  above  set  forth.  Whether 
or  not  the  Government  of  Spain  will  go  back  of  the  judgment  com- 
muting the  sentence  and  review  or  consider  the  reasons  whereby  the 
court  was  induced  to  enter  such  judgment,  can  not  be  determined  by 
the  War  Department. 

The  determination  of  the  Spanish  Government  as  to  what  it  will  or 
will  not  consider  in  connection  with  such  commutation,  will  doubtless 
turn  upon  considerations  relating  to  the  comity  of  nations  rather  than 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  or  the  requirements  of  international  law. 

I  understand  that  the  Government  of  Spain  takes  the  position  that 
native  Cubans  now  undergoing  penal  servitude  in  Spain  are  properly 
a  charge  upon  the  present  government  of  Cuba,  which  should  assume 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  their  further  punishment,  and  Spain  is 
now  seeking  to  induce  the  United  States  to  accept  this  view  and 
permit  the  return  to  Cuba  of  such  convicts  now  in  Spain.  If  such  is 
the  case,  it  appears  to  the  writer  that  compliance  with  the  request  of 
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the  military  governor  of  Cuba,  made  herein,  would  commit  the  United 
States  to  the  principle  advanced  by  Spain,  that  the  duty  of  the  sov- 
ereign to  provide  for  the  carrying  out  of  court  sentences  in  criminal 
cases  attached  to  the  territory  in  which  the  court  was  sitting  at  the 
time  the  sentence  was  imposed,  and  passed  with  the  sovereignty. 

To  what  extent,  if  at  all,  this  request,  if  made,  would  embarrass  the 
State  Department  in  the  negotiations  now  in  progress  respecting  a  new 
or  additional  protocol  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  I  am  not 
advised.  It  seems  plain,  however,  that  if  the  matter  is  referred  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  he  should  be  left  entirely  free  to  exercise  his  judg- 
ment and  discretion  as  to  the  propriety  and  advisability  of  presenting 
the  request  to  the  Government  of  Spain. 


Further  proceedings  were  had  in  this  matter,  as  follows: 

June  6,  1901. 

Sir:  The  War  Department  has  received  a  communication  from  Maj.  Gen.  Leonard 
Wood,  U.  S.  V. ,  military  governor  of  Cuba,  regarding  the  commutation  by  the  existing 
courts  of  Cuba  of  sentences  imposed  by  the  courts  of  Cuba  under  Spanish  dominion 
upon  persons  convicted  of  criminal  offenses  committed  in  Cuba,  where  the  convicts 
are  serving  out  said  sentences  in  prisons  situated  in  territory  now  subject  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  Spain. 

A  copy  of  said  communication  is  herewith  transmitted.  Also  copy  of  letter  to  the 
military  governor  of  Cuba,  dated  May  13,  1901,  from  the  Department  of  State  and 
government  for  Cuba,  together  with  the  original  eight  certificates  showing  the  com- 
mutation of  eight  sentences  of  persons  situated  as  above  set  forth. 

Also  copy  of  a  report  on  said  matter  by  the  law  oflScer  of  the  Division  of  Insular 
Affairs,  War  Department. 

I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  request  you  to  present  this  matter  to  the  Government  of 

Spain.    I  submit  the  matter  for  your  consideration  and  determination.     If  any 

further  information  in  regard  thereto  or  further  action  thereon  by  the  authorities  in 

Cuba  is  desired  by  you,  please  advise  me.     If  the  War  Department  can  render  no 

further  service  in  this  matter,  I  await  your  decision  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  War. 
The  Secretary  of  State. 


Depaktment  of  State, 

Washingloriy  June  28,  1901. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant, 
inclosing  certain  certificates  from  Cuban  courts  showing  the  commutation  of  sentencee 
imposed  on  Ramon  Ulque  y  Mesa,  Francisco  Risco  Orihuela,  Florentino  de  la  Plaz, 
Pa^cual  Campos,  Santiago  Ibafiez,  Candido  Figueroa  y  Acoeta,  Tom^  Sanchez  or 
Gonzales,  and  Isidoro  Caballero  Lozano,  who  were  convicted  of  criminal  offensee 
committed  in  Cuba  and  are  now  serving  out  those  sentences  in  Spain. 

The  United  States  charg^  d'affaires  ad  interim  at  Madrid  has  been  directed  to 
bring  these  papers  to  the  attention  of  the  Spanish  Government,  referring  to  the 
nHjuest  of  the  military  government  of  Cuba  that  these  men  may  have  the  benefit  of 
the  reduction  of  sentence  and  to  ask  to  be  advised  as  to  the  action  taken. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

David  J.  Hill,  Acting  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  of  War. 
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DT  THE  MATTER  OF  THE  COHTBACT  BETWEEN  THE  XTHITED 
EAILWATS  OE  THE  HABAHA  AHB  BEGLA  WABBH0VSE8 
(LIMITED)  AHD  THE  CVBAH  AHB  PAH-AMEBICAH  EXFBESS 
COMPAVT. 

[Submitted  December  18, 1900.    Case  No.  1366,  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department] 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  verbal  request  for  an 
"expression  of  views"  on  this  controversy,  and  to  comply  therewith. 

This  Department  is  not  officially  advised  that  complete  and  final 
action  on  this  controversy  has  been  had  by  the  administrative  authori- 
ties in  Cuba.  Governor-General  Wood  has  made  an  order  annul- 
ling the  contract  involved.  Subsequently  he  referred  the  matter  to 
the  administrative  council  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  Informal  advices 
are  received  by  the  Department  from  the  express  company  that  the 
administrative  council  has  sustained  the  legality  and  propriety  of  the 
order  annulling  the  contract.  The  complete  record  of  the  administra- 
tive proceedings  herein  have  not  yet  been  received  at  the  Department, 
nor  has  a  formal  appeal  been  regularly  presented  to  the  Secretary  of 
War.  Therefore,  a  formal  report  on  the  matters  involved  is  not 
presented. 

A  copy  of  the  contract  regarding  which  this  controversy  exists  may 
be  conveniently  secured  by  reference  to  page  37,  et  seq, ,  of  the  brief 
filed  herein  by  Messrs.  Coudert  Brothers  on  behalf  of  the  express 
company. 

An  examination  of  this  contract  will,  in  my  judgment,  disclose  that 
it  is  of  a  kind  and  character  which  would  be  sustained  in  the  Federal 
courts  of  the  United  States.  (See  Express  Company  cases,  117  U.  S., 
pp.  1-29.) 

The  objections  urged  against  said  contract  by  the  Cuban  authorities 
are  as  follows: 

First.  That  said  contract  creates  a  monopoly  by  giving  to  the  Cuban 
and  Pan-American  Express  Company  the  exclusive  privilege  of  con- 
ducting an  express  business  on  the  lines  of  said  railway. 

In  the  Express  Company  cases  above  cited,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  held  (syllabus): 

Bailroad  companies  are  not  required,  by  usage  or  by  the  common  law,  to  transfer  the 
traffic  of  independent  express  companies  over  their  lines  in  the  manner  in  which 
such  traffic  is  usually  carried  and  handled. 

Bailroad  companies  are  not  obliged,  either  by  the  common  law  or  by  usage,  to  do 
more  as  express  carriers  than  to  provide  the  public  at  large  with  reasonable  express 
accommodations;  and  they  need  not,  in  the  absence  of  a  statute,  furnish  to  all  inde- 
pendent express  companies  equal  facilities  for  doing  express  business  upon  their 
passenger  trains.     (117  U.  S.,  pp.  1-2.) 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  other  express  company  is  desirous  of 
engaging  in  the  exDress  business  on  the  lines  of   said  consolidated 
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railway.  The  action  of  the  Cuban  authorities  seems  to  have  been  the 
determination  of  an  abstract  proposition,  and  not  in  an  existing  case. 

Second.  The  Cuban  authorities  assail  this  contract  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  therein  attempted  to  relieve  the  railway  company  from  trans- 
porting express  matter,  and  assert  that  this  violates  the  provisions  of 
the  Spanish  law  and  the  charter  of  the  railway  company  requiring  the 
railway  company  itself  to  transport  the  express  matter. 

The  opening  paragraph  of  the  contract  recites  as  follows: 

Nothing  herein  contained  shall  bind  the  railway  company  to  do  any  act  forbidden 
or  required  by  its  concession  or  the  laws  from  time  to  time  in  force  in  Cuba. 

The  provision  complained  of  is  found  in  the  fifth  parskgraph  of  the 
contract.     That  paragraph  starts  out  with  a  limitation  as  follows: 

The  railway  company  agrees,  so  far  as  it  law^fuUy  may — 
And  closes  as  follows: 

It  is,  however,  expressly  stipulated  by  the  railway  company  that  the  present 
agreement  is  in  no  way  meant  to  alter,  modify,  or  disturb  the  duties  imposed  on  the 
railway  company  as  to  mails  and  other  services  that  may  be  required  by  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  terms  of  the  concession. 

The  contract  contemplates  that  the  railway  company  may  accept 
express  matter  for  transportation  over  its  lines,  and  makes  provision 
that  such  express  matter,  being  received  by  the  railway  company,  will 
be  turned  over  to  the  express  company  and  handled  by  the  employees 
of  the  express  company  instead  of  by  the  employees  of  the  railway 
company.  I  can  see  nothing  in  this  stipulation  calling  for  drastic 
measures  by  the  Government. 

Third.  The  Cuban  authorities  further  object  to  this  contract  because 
it  is  therein  stipulated  that  the  express  company  assumes  to  pay  all 
losses  or  damages  to  persons  or  property  occjisioned  during  transpor- 
tation over  said  railway.  The  objection  made  is  that  thereby  the  rail- 
way compan}'  avoids  liability.  The  complete  answer  to  this  objectioo 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  railway  company  can  not  avoid  its  liability 
by  the  contract  with  the  express  company,  nor  does  it  appear  titat 
the  contract  undei*took  such  avoidance.  The  contract  appears  to  be 
intended  to  provide  indemnity  for  the  railway,  and  not  a  limitation  on 
the  railway's  liability. 

Fourth.  The  Cuban  authorities  also  object  to  this  contract  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  therein  provided  that  the  express  company  may 
charge  one  and  one-half  the  rates  for  transportation  which  were  in 
existence  at  the  time  the  contract  was  created,  and  that  such  rates  were 
put  in  force  in  an  illegal  and  unlawful  manner.  If  this  objection 
exists,  it  would  seem  that  the  proper  remedy  is  to  regulate  the  rate 
and  require  the  acceptance  of  the  lawful  amount  instead  of  annulling 
the  contract.  The  express  company  represents  that  it  has  abandoned 
the  increased  rate  and  now  transports  express  matter  at  the  same  rate 
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which  prevailed  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  contract,  and  in  addition 
collects  and  delivers  express  matter  without  extra  charge. 

From  what  I  am  able  to  learn,  both  from  the  papers  on  file  and  from 
information  informally  received,  it  appears  that  after  the  creation  of 
the  contract  the  express  company  exercised  the  rights  secured  thereby 
in  such  manner  as  to  be  abusive.  They  exacted  the  payment  of  rates 
higher  than  those  theretofore  prevailing  and  required  their  employees 
to  pass  through  trains  and  compel  the  passengers  to  surrender  hand 
baggage  to  the  express  company  and  pay  a  fee  for  the  transportation 
thereof,  and  in  numerous  ways  sought  to  increase  their  business.  This 
occasioned  great  dissatisfaction,  and  in  consequence  thereof  the  Cuban 
authorities  felt  required  to  protect  the  public  from  the  action  of  the 
express  company.  Thereupon  the  administrative  authorities  saw  fit 
to  annul  the  contract.  The  express  company  now  represents  to  the 
department  that  these  objectionable  practices  have  been  discontinued. 

1  entertain  the  view  that  the  administmtive  authorities  of  Cuba,  in 
seeking  a  remedy  to  correct  the  abuses  growing  out  of  this  con- 
tract, should  have  confined  themselves  to  the  authority  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  the  business  and  not  attempt  to  exercise  the  power  to 
abrogate  personal  contracts. 


Copy  of  the  foregoing  report  was  transmitted  to  the  military  gov- 
ernor of  Cuba  for  his*consideration  in  determining  the  questions  dis- 
cussed. The  action  of  the  government  of  Cuba  was  as  set  forth  in  the 
following  order: 

No.  14.]  Headquarters  Department  of  Cuba, 

Habanay  January  15 y  1901. 

The  military  governor  of  Cuba  announces  the  following  decision  in  the  matter  of 
the  validity  of  the  contract  existing  between  the  United  Railways  of  Habanaand  the 
Cuban  and  Pan-American  Express  Company: 

Whereas  the  legal  representative  of  the  Cuban  and  Pan-American  Express  Com- 
pany has  stated  that  the  express  company  only  claims  to  be,  under  its  contract,  the 
instrument  or  agent  for  a  spetdal  object  of  the  railroad  company; 

Whereas  no  delegation  or  alienation  of  the  powers  or  responsibilities  of  the  rail- 
road company  have  l)een  made  to  the  express  company  whereby  the  railroad  com- 
pany is  in  any  way  relieved  of  the  responsibilities  imposed  upon  it  by  the  laws  in 
force  in  matters  of  transportation; 

Whereas  the  railroad  company,  under  the  existing  contract,  must  receive  express 
matter  from  any  other  company  or  private  person  who  may  present  it  for  transpor- 
tation and  transport  it  in  accordance  with  the  tariffs  prescribed  by  the  railroad  laws: 

Therefore  the  military  governor  decides  that  the  contract  existing  between  the 
United  Railways  of  Habana  and  the  Cuban  and  Pan-American  Express  Company  is 
valid  and  lawful. 

H.  L.  Scott,  Adjutant- General, 

18636—02 33 
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nr  THE  MATTEB  OF  THE  PROTEST  OF  M.  F.  YIOHI)!,  AH  INHAB- 
ITANT OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  CUBA  AND  AN  ATTOBNET  AT  LAW, 
AGAINST  THE  OBDER  OF  THE  MILITARY  GOVERNOR  OF  CUBA, 
DATED  JXILT  29,  1899,  BEING  NO.  184,  HEADaUARTERS  BIYI8I0I 
OF  CUBA. 

[Submitted  Aagiist  29, 1899.    Case  No.  701,  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department] 

The  order  against  which  this  protest  is  made  is  as  follows: 

No.  124.  Headquarters  Division  op  Cuba, 

Habana,  July  29,  1899. 
The  military  governor  of  Cuba  directs  the  publication  of  the  following  order: 

I.  Hereafter  all  proceedings  known  as  contencioso-administrativos  i>ending  before 
the  sala  de  lo  civil  of  the  audiencia  of  Habana,  which  may  have  been  established 
against  decisions  rendered  prior  to  January  1,  1899,  by  authorities  under  Spanish 
sovereignty,  are  hereby  suspende<l.  The  said  sala  of  the  audiencia  shall  declare  all 
such  cases  closed  and  order  that  no  further  action  be  followed  to  reach  the  final 
decision. 

II.  Immediately  uj)on  issuing  such  orders,  against  which  there  shall  be  no  recouree, 
said  sala  shall  require  that  the  administrative  record  of  proceedings,  tilled  for  by 
the  sala,  in  virtue  of  the  establishment  of  the  recourse  contencioso,  be  fon^'arded  to 
the  department  of  justice  and  public  instruction.  Said  tribunal  shall,  however,  retain 
the  record  of  proceedings  that  may  have  taken  place  before  the  same. 

HI.  The  parties  interested  in  said  recourses  (contencioso  administrativos)  may 
appear  before  the  military  governor  prior  to  September  1,  1899,  which  date  will  not 
be  extende<l,  t<:)  solicit  that  the  decision  excepted  rendered  by  the  Spanish  authorities 
be  revised  and  that  the  question  which  originated  the  claim  be  decided.  Said  peti- 
tions shall  be  file<l  with  the  department  of  justice  and  public  instruction,  which 
will  forward  them  with  a  report  to  the  military  government.  All  interested  parties 
failing  to  [)resent  their  claims  within  the  period  above  specified  shall  forfeit  their 
right  to  claim  of  any  kind. 

IV.  The  decision  which  the  military  government  may  render,  in  the  matter  of 
claims  mentij^ned  in  the  preceding  article,  shall  be  with  respect  only  to  the  funda- 
mental and  eissential  parts  of  the  questions  involved  in  the  decisions  of  the  Spanish 
authorities  and  against  which  the  aforesaid  recourses  (contencioso  administratiro^} 
may  have  been  established. 

The  revision  for  which  iietition  may  be  made,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  article,  shall  not  extend  to  matters  relating  to  infringements  of  a  formal 
character,  whether  these  refer  to  the  procedure  or  involve  the  competency  or  incom- 
petency of  the  authorities  oi»-functionaries  rendering  the  decisions  to  which  excepti(»n 
is  made. 

All  petitions  for  revision  which  refer  solely  to  such  matters  shall  be  denied  by  the 
department  of  justice  and  public  instmction,  and  no  action  shall  be  taken  on  tb^. 

Adna  R.  Chaffee, 
Brigadier-  General,  Chief  of  ^qf- 

To  properly  understand  the  purpose  and  effect  of  this  order  it  is 
necessary  to  review  the  Spanish  judicial  procedure  to  which  said  order 
relates  and  is  intended  to  supplant. 

In  Spain  and  her  colonies  there  is  established  a  review  of  certain 
administrative  actions  by  appeal  to  the  courts  from  the  decisions  of 
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administrative  oflScers.  This  is  known  as  ^^recurso  contencioso 
adm  in  uiratlvo, " 

There  is  a  tribunal  at  Madrid  and  there  were  local  tribunals  in 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines,  respectively,  having  jurisdiction 
of  said  actions.  The  Cuban  tribunal  consisted  of  the  president  of  the 
territorial  audiencia,  the  associate  judge  of  the  civil  chamber  {sola 
de  h  civil)  of  the  audiencia,  and  four  administrative  magistrates. 

In  Cuba  the  proceedings  to  review  the  actions  of  administrative 
oflScers  had  to  be  instituted  within  three  months  after  the  decision  of 
the  administrative  oflicer  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  aggrieved 
party.  Not  only  private  parties  aflfected  by  the  decision,  but  the 
public  administration,  have  the  right  to  this  remedy. 

The  proceeding  is  begun  by  a  complaint  (demanda)  which  is  accom- 
panied by  the  documents  necessary  to  show  the  basis  for  the  pro- 
ceedings. To  this  an  exception  may  be  entered  on  the  ground  that 
there  is  no  jurisdiction,  or  defect  of  parties  to  the  proceedings,  or  a 
defect  in  the  complaint  proper.  From  the  decision  on  these  points  an 
appeal  lay  to  the  Madrid  tribunal.  If  none  of  the  preceding  objections 
arc  taken,  there  must  be  an  answer  to  be  accompanied  by  such  docu- 
ments as  may  be  proper  and  pertinent.  Then  comes  the  proof  which 
follows  the  ordinary  procedure  and  the  decision  which  embodies  a 
statement  of  facts  and  conclusions  of  law. 

Upon  the  occupation  of  Cuba  by  the  United  States,  jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  this  character  was  conferred  on  the  court  known  as  the  civil 
chamber  {sola  de  lo  civil)  of  the  audiencia  of  Habana. 

By  Order  No.  41,  headquarters  Division  of  Cuba,  dated  June  14, 
1899,  it  was  provided  that  the  supreme  court  of  Cuba  should  have 
jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine — 

14.  Petitions  for  revision  in  civil,  criminal,  and  administrative  matters  (i^ontensioso 
administrativo) . 

18.  Appeals  from  tlie  decisions  of  the  audiencia  of  Habana  in  administrative  cases 
(contensioso  administrativo).     (See  subdivisions  14  and  18,  sec.  7.) 

By  this  order  the  supreme  court  of  Cuba  was  given  jurisdiction  of 
appeals  in  these  cases,  which  jurisdiction  had  theretofore  been  in  the 
supreme  court  at  Madrid. 

The  order  of  July  29, 1899,  against  which  this  protest  is  filed,  under- 
takes to  suspend  the  proceedings  in  all  cases  of  this  chai*acter  pending 
before  the  court  known  as  sala  de  lo  civil  of  the  audiencia  of  Habana, 
which  involved  decisions  made  by  administrative  officers  prior  to 
January  1,  1899,  and  requires  that  said  court  shall  send  the  records  in 
such  cases  to  the  department  of  justice  and  instruction,  where  the 
further  proceedings  are  to  be  had.  The  parties  interested  are  required 
to  file  a  petition  before  September  1, 1899,  asking  that  action  be  taken 
in  the  premises,  which  action  is  to  be  the  report  on  the  matter  by  said 
department  and  the  decision  thereon  of  the  military  governor. 
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All  cases  arising  on  decisions  made  since  January  1,  1899,  are  ^11 
to  be  heard  by  the  sala  de  lo  civil  of  the  Habana  audiencia. 

There  seems  to  be  no  extraordinary  occasion  for  making  a  distinction 
l)etween  cases  involving  decisions  made  by  administrative  oflScers  prior 
to  January  1,  1899,  and  those  made  subsequent  thereto.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  mla  de  lo  civil  of  the  audiencia  of  Habana  properly 
had  and  retains  jurisdiction.'  The  purpose  of  the  order  is  to  deprive 
the  court  of  jurisdiction  and  suspend  proceedings  in  certain  ceases  dis- 
tinguishable from  those  in  which  the  court  retains  jurisdiction  only  by 
the  time  at  which  the  (jause  of  action  arose. 

But  if  the  rea*sons  for  the  change  were  incontestable  the  order  could 
not  bo  sustiiined,  as  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  contrary  to  article  12  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Spain.     That  article  provides  as  follows: 

Judicial  proceed! ngs^  i)ending  at  the  time  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  this 
treaty  in  tlie  territories  over  which  Spain  relinquishes  or  cedes  her  sovereignty  shall 
be  determininl  ac<;ording  to  the  following  rules: 

2.  Civil  suits  Iwtween  private  individuals  which  may  on  the  date  mentioned  )« 
undet^Tinined  shall  be  prosecuted  to  judgment  before  the  court  in  which  they  may 
then  iHi  pending  or  in  the  court  that  may  be  substituted  therefor. 

^  understand  the  expression  "civil  suits  between  private  individu- 
als" to  mean  civil  suits  involving  the  rights  of  private  individuals  and 
to  embrace  actions  of  the  character  under  consideration.  The  oixicr 
depriving  the  sala  de  lo  civil  of  jurisdiction  does  not  distinguish 
between  cases  pending  at  the  "time  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of 
this  treaty "  and  those  instituted  thereafter.  Even  in  the  absence  of 
treat}^  stipulations  the  rule  is  that  as  to  individual  rights  a  treaty  is  to 
be  considered  as  dated  at  its  ratification.  (Haver  ?».  Yaker,  9  Wall.,  3^; 
United  States  w.  Sibbald,  lO  Pet.,  313, 323;  United  States  v,  Arredondo, 
6  Pet,  748,749.) 

The  nuitual  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  late  treaty  with  Spain 
was  made  April  11,  1899.  As  to  cases  pending  in  the  courts  at  said 
date,  the  order  under  consideration  is  void,  l>eing  in  derogation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty. 

The  Spanish  law  required  ac^tions  of  this  character  to  be  instituted 
within  three  months  after  the  decision  appealed  from  became  known 
to  the  party  aggrieved.  From  January  1  to  April  11, 1899,  is  a  period 
of  over  three  months.  It  follows  that  all  or  nearlv  all  the  cases  to 
review  decisions  made  prior  to  January  1, 1899,  were  pending  when  the 
mutual  ratifications  of  the  treaty  were  exchanged. 

In  many  instances  executive  oflicers  in  the  administration  of  aflfairs 
of  their  office  act  judicially.  (Sioux  City  v,  W3'ckoff,  43  Neb.,  265; 
State  ex  rel.  Wyckoff  v.  Merrell,  (U  N.  W.  Rep.,  764.) 

This  is  especially  true  of  administi^ative  officers  in  Spanish  depend- 
encies.    Where  such  is  the  case,-  the  matters  before  such  officer  are 
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"judicial  proceedings  pending,"  and  where  such  was  the  case  in  Cuba 
the  disposition  thereof  is  controlled  by  said  treaty  stipulation. 

A  treaty  is  a  law  of  the  land  whenever  its  provisions  prescribe  a 
rule  by  which  the  rights  of  the  private  citizen  or  subject  may  be 
determined.  (In  re  Cooper,  143  U.  S.,  472,  503;  Edye  v,  Robertson, 
112  U.  S.,  580.) 

A  treaty  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  (Whitney  v,  Robertson, 
124  U.  S.,  190;  United  States  v.  Rauscher,  119  U.  S.,  407;  Hauen- 
stein  V,  Lynham,  100  U.  S.,  483;  Fellos  v.  Blacksmith,  19  How.,  366; 
Strothers  v.  Lucas,  12  Pet.,  410.) 

This  rule  is  of  especial  force  under  existing  conditions  in  Cuba, 
since  the  provisional  government  is  being  maintained  there  by  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  treaty  stipulation  that  "the  United  States 
will,  so  long  as  such  occupation  shall  last,  assume  and  discharge  the 
obligations  that  may  under  international  law  result  from  the  fact  of 
its  occupation."    (Treaty  of  Paris,  Art.  I.) 

This  treaty  stipulation  is  one  of  the  bases  on  which  the  existing 
government  of  Cuba  stands,  and  is  one  source  from  which  it  derives 
authority.  Treaties  should  be  liberally  construed,  so  as  to  carry  out 
the  apparent  intention  of  the  parties.  (De  Geofroy  v.  Riggs,  133 
U.  S.,  258.) 

It  must  have  been  well  known  to  the  distinguished  diplomats  and 
statesmen  who  formulated  the  treaty  of  peace  that — 

Though  the  powers  of  the  military  occupant  are  absolute  and  supreme  and  immedi- 
ately operate  upon  the  political  conditions  of  the  inhabitants,  the  municipal  laws  of 
the  conquered  territory  such  as  affect  private  rights  of  person  and  property  and  pro- 
vide for  the  punishment  of  crime  are  considered  as  continuing  in  force  so  far  as  they 
are  compatible  with  the  new  order  of  things  until  they  are  suspended  or  sui)erseded 
by  the  occupying  belligerent,  and  in  practice  they  are  not  usually  abrogated,  but  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  force  and  to  be  administered  by  the  ordinary  tribunals  sub- 
stantially as  they  were  before  the  occupation.  *  *  *  The  judges  and  the  other' 
officials  connected  with  the  administration  of  justice  may,  if  they  accept  the 
supremacy  of  the  United  States,  continue  to  administer  the  law  of  the  land  as 
between  man  and  man,  under  the  supervision  of  the  American  commander  in  chief. 
(Letter  from  President  McKinloy  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  July  13,  1898;  General 
Orders,  War  Department,  No.  101.) 

The  members  of  the  Commission  must  also  hav^e  known  at  the  time 
of  their  deliberations,  in  December,  that  in  the  prochimation  above 
quoted  from,  published  in  General  Orders,  July  18,  1898,  the  Presi- 
dent had  said  with  reference  to  the  doctrine  expressed  in  the  language 
quoted  and  its  recognition  in  Cuba: 

This  enlighteneil  practice  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  adhered  to  on  the  present 
occasion. 

It  therefore  seeuLS  that  the  insertion  of  this  stipulation  (Article  XII) 
in  the  treaty  was  intended  to  accomplish  more  than  a  simple  declara- 
tion of  the  usual  rule  of  international  law. 
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In  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  dated  February 
±2^  1811^,  it  was  stipulated  that  all  the  grants  of  land  made  before  the 
24th  of  January,  1818,  by  His  Catholic  Majesty,  or  by  his  lawful 
authorities  in  the  territory  ceded,  should  be  ratified  and  confirmed  hv 
the  United  States.  In  discussing  the  purpose  and  the  intent  with 
which  this  stipulation  was  inserted  in  the  treaty,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  say: 

It  is  not  anre&aonable  to  suppose  that  His  Catholic  Majesty  might  be  unwilling  to 
expoe^e  the  sets  of  his  public  and  confidential  officers,  and  the  titles  of  his  subjedB 
under  thoee  grants,  to  that  strict  and  jealous  scrutiny  which  a  foreign  government, 
interesteil  against  their  validity,  would  apply  to  them.  (United  States  r.  Clark,  8 
Pet,  436,  449.) 

In  the  matter  under  consideration  it  is  also  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  Spain  was  unwilling  to  expose  the  acts  of  its  public  and  con- 
fidential officers,  and  the  property  rights  of  its  subjects  acquired  under 
those  acts,  to  the  action  of  a  military  tribunal  of  a  country  with  which 
it  was  negotiating  the  termination  of  war.  Hence  the  provisions  of 
&:aid  Article  XII  in  the  late  treaty  of  peace. 


Respecting  the  matter  discussed  in  the  foregoing  report,  the  military 
governor  was  advised  as  follows  (see  cablegram,  A.  G.  O.,  November  4, 
1S99): 

The  President  directs  that  you  report  as  soon  as  poesible  your  reasons  for  removing 
the  pnKviMlin^  known  as  ^'contencioso-administrativoe''  trom  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  ''8iila  de  lo  civil  of  the  audiencia  of  Uabana/'  and  in  the  meantime,  and  until 
further  onlers  from  the  President,  the  operation  of  your  order  No.  124,  of  July  29, 
1S99,  providing  for  such  removal,  is  hereby  suspended. 

The  matter  l)eing  reconsidered,  the  military  governor  of  Cuba  issued 

the  following  order: 

No.  2.]  Headquabters  Division  of  Cuba, 

Ilabanay  January  S,  1900, 
The  .military  governor  of  Cuba  directs  the  publication  of  the  following  order: 
Onier  No.  124,  lleivliiuarters  Division  of  Cuba,  dated  Habana,  July  29, 1899,  having 
refercmt*  to  contenoiostvadministrativo  cases  pending  before  the  sala  de  lo  civil  of  the 
audiencia  of  Ilabana,  is  hereby  revoked. 

Adna  R.  Chaffes, 
Brigadier-Qeneraly  ChufofStof* 
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THE  DISPOSITION  TO  BE  MADE  OF  CEBTAIN  EFFECTS  OF 
MOBTIMEB  COOK,  DECEASED,  NOW  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF 
THE  MILITABT  ATJTHOBITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN 
THE  PHILIPPINES. 

[Submitted  February  19, 1900.    Case  No.  1365,  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department.} 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  repoi-t  upon  a  matter  arising  as  follows: 

Mortimer  Cook,  a  civilian,  aged  73,  and  a  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  United  States,  died  at  brigade  hospital,  Iloilo,  Philip- 
pine Islands,  on  November  22, 1899,  leaving  personal  property  of  such 
value  and  amount  that,  after  paying  the  expenses  of  his  illness  and 
burial,  there  remained  one  watch,  one  medal,  one  trunk  containing 
wearing  apparel,  and  $673.68,  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  remainder  of 
his  personal  eflfects  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

A  few  hours  prior  to  his  death  and  after  he  had  been  informed  of 
his  approaching  dissolution,  the  said  Mortimer  Cook  stated  to  his 
attending  surgeon,  G.  H.  Calkins,  acting  assistant  surgeon,  U.  S.  A., 
and  W.  G.  Haan,  captain  and  adjutant,  Tenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  V.,  that 
he  desired  in  case  he  died  that  all  his  money  and  eflfects  should  be  sent 
to  Mrs.  Farrie  Cook  Litchfield,  at  Plaza  Hotel,  Chicago,  111. 

After  the  death  of  said  Mortimer  Cook,  the  commander  of  the  United 
States  forces  in  the  Visayan  district,  in  which  Iloilo  is  situated,  directed 
Capt.  W.  W.  Wotherspoon,  Twelfth  Infantry,  U.  S.  V.,  collector  of 
customs  at  the  port  of  Iloilo,  to  take  charge  of  and  close  up  the  estate 
of  the  deceased,  acting  in  said  matter  in  the  capacity  of  a  United 
States  consular  agent. 

This  direction  was  embodied  in  the  following  order: 

To  the  Collector  of  Customs  and  Acting  United  States  Consular  Agent,  Iloilo,  P.  L 

Sir:  In*the  al:)sence  of  aiiy  dirwt  representative  of  the  late  Mortimer  Cook,  an 
American  citizen,  who  died  at  the  hospital  in  Iloilo,  P.  I.,  November  22,  1899,  and 
there  being  no  civil-functionary  with  api)ropriate  jx^wers  in  this  city,  you  are  directed, 
in  your  caj>acity  as  United  States  consular  agent,  to  take  charge  of  the  estate  of  the 
late  Mortimer  C-ook  and  dispose  of  the  same  in  accordance  with  United  States  laws 
and  consular  regulations. 

Pursuant  to  such  direction.  Captain  Wotherspoon  reduced  the  per- 
sonal estate  of  the  deceased  to  his  possession,  paid  the  expenses  of  his 
final  illness  and  interment,  and  remitted  the  cash  balance  of  $673.68  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  TreasurjJ^  of  the  United  States,  as  required  by 
paragraph  386  of  Consular  Regulations  of  the  United  States. 

In  further  pureuance  of  said  consular  regulations.  Captain  Wother- 
spoon transmitted  the  watch  and  medal  belonging  to  said  estate  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  together  with  a  report  of  his  action  regarding  said 
estate,  an  inventory  of  the  eflfects  of  the  deceased,  an  account  current 
of  money  received  and  expended,  with  proper  vouchera  in  regard 
thereto. 
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The  report  shows  that  Captain  Wotherspoon  retains  possession  of 
the  trunk,  a  portion  of  the  wearing  apparel,  and  certain  papers,  which 
he  states  are  of  no  salable  value  at  Hoilo  and  are  retained  subject  to 
further  disposition. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  report  and  two  packages  containing  the 
eflfectsof  the  deceased  forwarded  to  the  State  Department,  the  Secretary 
of  State  referred  the  original  communication  from  Captain  Wother- 
spoon and  the  packages  to  the  War  Department  by  letter  from  the 
Hon.  Thomas  W.  Cridler,  Third  Assistant  Secretaiy  of  Stat^. 

By  this  action  it  is  understood  that  the  State  Department  declines  to 
assume  reponsibility  in  the  further  disposal  of  the  effects  of  Mortimer 
Cook,  deceased,  and  entertains  the  view  that  jurisdiction  in  the  prem- 
ises attaches  to  the  War  Department. 

There  also  appears  in  said  letter  from  the  State  Department  a  sug- 
gestion expressed  as  follows: 

It  would  appear  from  an  order  to  Captain  Wotherspoon  from  military  head- 
quarters, which  accompaniet)  the  letter,  that  he  is  performing  duties  similar  to  those 
performed  by  a  consular  agent,  and  that  for  that  reason  he  signs  himself  acting 
consular  agent. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  attention  of  Captain  Wotherspoon  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  as  the  Philippines  have  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  United  States  and  are 
now  under  the  control  of  the  War  Department,  there  can  no  longer  be  either  actual 
or  acting  consular  officers  in  these  islands  and  that  no  reports  can  properly  be  made 
by  him  to  this  Department. 

By  Circular  No.  16,  Division  of  Customs  and  Insular  Aflfairs,  issued 
by  the  War  Department  May  11,  1899,  it  was  ordered: 

Collectors  of  customs  appointed  by  the  military  authorities  of  the  United  Statefi 
at  ports  in  territory  under  military  government  are  hereby  directed  to  perform  the 
duties  formerly  belonging  to  Unit<*d  States  consuls  or  consular  oflScers  in  such  terri- 
tory, so  far  as  concerns  seamen,  vessels,  clearances,  etc. 

This  order  was  necessary  to  enable  the  territories  to  engage  in  com- 
merce with  this  and  other  nations,  and  I  am  advised  that  the  action  of 
the  collectors  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  consular  agents  in 
matters  relating  to  commerce  are  recognized  by  custom-house  officers 
of  the  United  States  and  of  other  nations. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  order  above  quoted  authorizes  the  per- 
formance of  such  duties  as  concern  seamen,  vessels,  clearances,  etc., 
and  therefore  limits  the  authoritv  of  such  officers  to  matters  invohed 
in  the  commerce  of  the  countrv,  and  would  not  authorize  them  to  act 
as  consular  agents  of  the  United  States  in  administering  upoo  the 
estate  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

From  the  papers  filed  herein  it  does  not  appear  what  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  Treasury  Department  regarding  the  money  derived  from 
the  sale  of  the  effects  of  Mortimer  Cook,  which  has  been  remitted  to 
the  Secretar}^  of    the  Treasury.     This  Department  has,   however. 
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received  the  following  letter  from  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for 
the  State  and  other  Departments: 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  15,  1900. 
Hon.  G.  D.  MsiKLEiioHN, 

Asststant  Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  have  to  request  that  this  office  may  be  furnished  with  the  inventory  of  the 

effects  of  Mortimer  Cook,  deceased,  together  with  what  information  has  been  received 

by  the  War  Department  in  regard  to  the  heirs  of  the  said  deceased.     The  Third 

Assistant  Se<!retary  of  State  informed  this  office  on  the  1st  instant  that  the  original 

report  and  its  inclosures,  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Cook,  received  from  Captain  Wother- 

epoon,  Iloilo,  P.  I.,  were  sent  to  the  War  Department. 

Respectfully, 

Ernot  G.  Timmk,  Audiior, 

P.  C.  A. 


Apparently  the  State  Department  refuses  to  consider  the  collector 
of  the  port  of  Iloilo  as  authorized  to  exercise  the  powers  of  a  consu- 
lar agent  of  the  United  States  in  the  administration  of  estates  of 
American  citizens,  deceased,  while  the  Treasuiy  Department  enter- 
tained the  view  that  he  is  authorized  to  exercise  such  powers. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  question  prcvsented  is,  to  what  Depart- 
ment does  jurisdiction  attach?  If  the  holding  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  correct,  the  order  of  Captain  Wotherspoon  to  proceed  as 
consular  agent  was  without  authority  and  must  be  held  as  simply  a 
direction  that,  as  an  ofiBcer  exercising  authority  in  territory  subject  to 
martial  rule,  he  should  be  guided  by  rules  prescribed  for  the  action  in 
such  cases  by  consular  agents  of  the  United  States,  in  which  event  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Treasury  Department  would  not  acquire 
jurisdiction,  and  the  proper  course  would  be  for  that  Department  to 
ti-ansmit  the  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  effects  of  Mortimer 
Cook  to  the  War  Department,  and  the  further  action  in  the  matter 
be  taken  by  this  Department. 

If  the  State  Department  refuses  to  recognize  or  consider  the  col- 
lector at  the  port  of  Iloilo  as  a  consular  agent  of  the  United  States  pos- 
sessing authority  to  act  officially  in  matters  relating  to  the  estate  of  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  who  dies  in  that  collection  district,  it  would 
seem  that  the  War  Department,  in  the  absence  of  an  Executive  order 
conferring  such  authority,  can  not  deal  with  this  property  as  having 
been  administered  upon  by  a  consular  agent  of  the  United  States  and 
thereby  subjected  to  the  rules  and  regulations  established  for  the  dis- 
posal of  estates  so  administered. 

I  regret  the  necessity  of  being  obliged  to  report  this  conclusion,  for 
a  very  happ3'  solution  of  the  matter  for  this  Department  would  be  to 
allow  the  Treasuiy  Department  to  assume  responsibility  for  further 
action  herein  and  tenninate  the  proceeding  in  this  Department  by  noti- 
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fying  Mrs.  Farrle  Cook  Litchfield,  at  the  Plaza  Hotel,  Chicago,  Dl., 
and  the  persons  who  may  hereafter  make  inquiry,  where  the  property 
is  deposited. 

This  Department,  however,  is  charged  with  the  duties  of  civil  ^v- 
ernment  in  the  Philippine  Islands  at  the  present  time,  and  upon  it 
primarily  devolves  the  protection  of  rights  and  property  therein. 

It  would  appear  from  the  papers  herein  that  said  Mortimer  Cook 
desired  to  make  a  gift  of  said  property  to  the  said  Farrie  Cook  Litch- 
field, either  inter  vivos  or  mma  mortis.  From  the  meager  account 
set  forth  in  the  papers  herein  of  what  took  place  at  the  time  he  made 
known  his  desires  to  the  oflScers  attending  him*  it  does  not  specifically 
appear  that  he  delivered  the  property  to  anyone  acting  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  donee.  Delivery  is  essential  to  the  completion  of  a 
gift  either  inter  vivos  or  cama  mortis.  If  it  can  be  established  that 
the  deceased  made  a  complete  gift  of  the  property,  an  easy  solution  is 
afforded  of  the  entire  matter  by  simph'  carrying  out  the  requirements 
of  the  gift  by  delivering  the  property  or  proceeds  to  the  donee.  If  the 
gift  was  completed  the  title  passed  to  Mrs.  Litc^hfield,  and  the  property 
does  not  now  belong  to  the  estate  of  the  deceased.  If  the  gift  wa;s 
completed  the  gentleman  accepting  its  delivery  would  act  as  a  private 
citizen  and  not  as  an  official,  and  the  question  of  authority  would  not 
be  presented.  It  would  probabl}'  hasten  the  final  disposition  of  this 
matter  if  further  inquiry  were  made  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  regard  to 
the  delivery  of  this  property. 

If  it  shall  appear  that  this  property  was  the  subject  of  a  completed 
gift  to  Mrs.  Litchfield,  the  Secretary  of  War  may  then  elect  to  con- 
sider his  relation  to  the  property  as  being  that  of  a  private  citizen 
whose  services  are  sought  to  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
said  property  to  the  donee. 

If  his  discretion  or  sense  of  propriety  prevents  him  from  perform- 
ing such  service,  it  would  seem  proper  to  return  the  property  to  the 
collector  of  the  port  of  Iloilo  with  instruction  to  adopt  other  means 
of  delivering  the  property  to  Mrs.  Litchfield. 

The  ojffcirt/  relation  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  this  property  aiT^^es 
from  the  fact  that  Iloilo  is  sul)ject  to  martial  rule  and,  to  quote  the 
language  of  the  military  commander  of  the  district,  "'there  l)eingno 
civil  functionary  with  appropriate  powei*s  in  this  city,''  it  was  proper 
for  the  military  authorities  to  take  charge  of  said  effects  and  determine 
what  disposition  should  be  made  thereof. 

If  this  view  of  the  matter  shall  be  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
it  would  seem  that,  by  virtue  of  his  powers  as  the  head  of  said  military 
government,  he  may  consider  said  property^  as  still  being  within  the 
custody  and  possession  of  the  military  government  of  Iloilo,  and  sub- 
ject to  such  order  as  he  may  see  fit  to  make  in  regard  thereto,  or  the 
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property  may  be  returned  to  the  immediate  jurisdiction  and  possession 
of  the  military  authorities  in  lloilo  with  instruction  regarding  their 
further  action  in  exercising  the  powers  arising  from  the  condition  of 
martial  rule,  whereupon  the  military  autt^orities  could  deteimine  the 
question  as  to  who  is  entitled  to  receive  said  property  and  make 
delivery  thereof. 

The  attention  of  the  Secretarv  of  War  is  directed  to  the  fact  that 
the  property  is  now  within  the  United  States,  and  that  a  proper  pro- 
ceeding would  be  to  subject  it  to  the  jurisdiction  of  one  of  the  probate 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  War  may,  in  his 
discretion,  select  the  court  to  whose  jurisdiction  and  custody  the  prop- 
erty shall  be  subjected.  Upon  the  propert}'^  being  within  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  one  of  the  probate  courts  of  the  United  States,  the  court 
would  be  at  liberty  to  assume  jurisdiction  thereover,  advertise  for  claim- 
ants, and  hear  and  determine  the  claims  made  thereto.  In  this  connec- 
tion attention  is  directed  to  the  report  of  Captain  Wotherspoon  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  wherein  he  says: 

No  heirs  have  presented  themselves  and  nothing  is  known  here  as  to  his  heirs. 
*  *  *  From  the  photographs  found  among  his  effects  it  appears  probable  that  his 
wife  is  still  living,  but  nothing  is  known  of  her  address. 

Allow  me  further  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  notifying  Mrs.  Farrie 
Cook  Litchfield,  at  Plaza  Hotel,  Chicago,  regarding  this  matter,  and 
affording  her  the  opportunity  to  take  such  steps  as  she  may  deem 
advisable  to  protect  her  interests,  if  any  exist. 


The  Secretary  of  War  decided  to  act  in  this  matter  as  a  private 
citizen,  and  thereupon  turned  over  the  property  to  the  heirs  of  the 
deceased. 


EXTBADITION  OF  FUGITIVES  FBOM  JUSTICE  WHO  HAVE  TAKSV 
BEFUGE  IN  CUBA  UlTDEB  MILITABT  GOYEBNMEKT. 

[Submitted  January  9, 1900.    Cose  No.  1284,  Division  of  lnj?ular  AfTairs,  War  Department.] 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  reference  to  me  of  the 
letter  from  the  Mexican  ambassador  at  this  capital,  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  directing  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  now  in 
the  island  of  Cuba  a  person  not  of  American  nationality  who  is  accused 
before  the  tribunals  of  Mexico  with  having  committed  a  crime  on 
Mexican  territory,  and  requesting  information  as  to  whom  to  present 
a  request  for  extradition,  and  whether  provisional  detention  of  the 
fugitive  will  be  ordered;  also,  what  rules  are  to  be  followed  to  secure 
extradition  from  said  island. 
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The  United  States  is  maintaining  a  provisional  government  in  the 
island  of  Cuba  for  the  declared  purposes  of  securing  the  pacification 
of  said  island  and  affording  an  opportunity  to  the  inhabitants  thereof 
to  erect  and  maintain,  for  apd  by  themselves,  a  government  of  and  for 
said  island.  Fui*suant  to  said  purposes,  the  United  States  required 
Spain  to  relinquish  all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  and  title  to  Cuba, 
and  bound  itself  by  treaty  as  follows: 

And  as  the  island  is,  upon  its  evacuation  by  Spain,  to  be  occupied  bv  the  United 
Btates,  the  United  States  will,  so  long  as  such  occupation  shall  last,  assume  and  dis- 
charj^  the  obligations  that  may  under  international  law  result  from  the  fact  of  its 
occupation,  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property. 

By  reason  of  its  geographical  location  the  island  of  Cuba  is  easy  of 
access  by  ordinary  sailing  craft  from  man3^  ports  of  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  the  states  of  Central  America,  and  the  states  of  northern 
South  America.  Therefore,  if  Cuba  is  to  be  a  ''citv  of  refuse''  for 
the  criminals  of  these  countries,  to  say  nothing  of  the  world  at  large, 
it  will  certainly  render  the  task  of  pacification  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  stable  government  therein  a  most  difficult  undertaking. 
To  prevent  it  from  being  an  asylum  for  criminals  is  clearly  a  neces- 
sity, and  necessity  gives  warrant  for  action  on  the  part  of  military 
officers  charged  with  performing  the  function  of  civil  government, 
when  the  necessity  directly  relates  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  mili- 
jary  government  was  established. 

The  provisional  government  now  being  maintained  in  Cuba  by  the 
United  States  is  undoubtedly  authorized  to  exercise  the  '* police 
powers"  of  a  State,  one  of  which  is  to  apprehend  and  deliver  to  the 
proper  tribunals  persons  charged  with  crime. 

One  of  the  obligations  that,  under  international  law,  result  from 
the  fact  of  the  occupation  of  Cuba  by  the  United  States  is  to  promote 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  world.  One  means  of  accomplishing 
this  is  to  enable  the  tribunals  of  various  Governments  to  deal  with 
violators  of  the  law. 

Every  Government  has  a  right  to  exclude  from  the  territory  under 
its  jurisdiction  persons  who,  from  criminal  propensities  or  other  rea- 
sons, are  unworthy  its  protection,  or  are  calculated  to  work  injury  to 
the  interests  of  the  Government.  This  right  is  not  created  by  extra- 
dition treaties.  It  exists  independent  of  a  treaty.  Extradition  trea- 
ties are  simply  agreements  regulating  the  exercise  of  this  right  b}'  the 
Government  in  whose  territory  the  wrongdoer  is  found.  Also,  every 
Government  has  a  right  to  punish  the  violators  of  its  laws,  and  for 
that  purpose  may  apprehend  persons  charged  with  such  offenses,  and 
extradition  treaties  are  intended  to  regulate  the  exercise  of  that  right, 
not  to  create  it. 

The  provisional  government  of  Cuba  possesses  both  of  these  rights, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  treaty  regulations,  is  to  be  governed  and  con- 
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trolled  by  the  orders  of  the  oflScers  under  whose  direction  the  said 
provisional  g^overnment  is  now  being  maintained. 

In  the  case  of  Ker  v.  Illinois  (119  U.  S.,  436,  442),  the  Supreme 
Court  say : 

There  is  no  language  in  this  treaty,  or  in  any  other  treaty  made  by  this  country  on 
the  subject  of  extradition,  of  which  we  are  aware,  which  says  in  terms  that  a  party 
fleeing  from  the  United  States  to  escape  punishment  for  crime  becomes  thereby  enti- 
tled to  an  asylum  in  the  country  to  which  he  has  fled;  indeed,  the  absurdity  of  such 
a  proposition  would  at  once  prevent  the  making  of  a  treaty  of  that  kind.  It  will  not 
be  for  a  moment  contended  that  the  Government  of  Peru  could  not  have  ordered 
Ker  out  of  the  country  on  his  arrival,  or  at  any  period  of  his  residence  there.  If 
this  could  be  done,  what  l:)ecomes  of  his  right  of  asylum? 

Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  Government  of  Peru  could  of  its  own  accord,  with- 
out any  demand  from  the  United  States,  have  surrendered  Ker  to  an  agent  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  that  such  surrender  would  have  been  valid  within  the  domin- 
ions of  Peru.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  claim  that,  either  by  expresH  terms  or  by  impli- 
cation, there  is  given  to  a  fugitive  from  justice  in  one  of  these  countries  any  right  to 
remain  and  reside  in  the  other;  and  if  the  right  of  asylum  means  anything,  it  must 
mean  this.  The  right  of  the  Government  of  Peru  voluntarily  to  give  a  i>arty  in 
Ker's  condition  an  asylum  in  that  country  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  right 
in  him  to  demand  and  insist  upon  security  in  such  an  asylum.  The  treaty,  so  far  as 
it  regulates  the  right  of  asylum  at  all,  is  intended  to  limit  this  right  in  the  case  of 
one  who  is  proved  to  be  a  criminal  fleeing  from  justice,  so  that,  on  proper  demand 
and  proceedings  had  therein,  the  Government  of  the  country  of  the  asylum  shall 
deliver  him  up  to  the  country  where  the  crime  was  committed.  And  to  this  extent, 
and  to  this  alone,  the  treaty  does  regulate  or  im[)ose  a  restriction  upon  the  right  of 
the  Government  of  the  country  of  the  asylum  to  protect  the  criminal  from  removal 
therefrom. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  absence  of  provisions  of  treaties  on  the  subject 
the  Government  of  a  nation  is  not  <jhl!ged  to  surrender  fugitives  from 
justice,  but  it  is  not  presented  from  doing  so.  It  may  be  done  as  an 
act  of  comity,  and  lies  within  the  discretion  of  the  Government  whose 
action  is  invoked.  Upon  this  question  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  United  States  v,  Rauscher  (119  U.  S.,  407,  411, 
412),  say : 

It  is  only  in  mo<lern  times  that  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  imposed  upon  them- 
selves the  obligation  of  delivering  up  these  fugitives  from  justice  to  the  states  where 
their  crimes  wert?  committed  for  trial  and  punishment.  This  has  been  done  gener- 
ally by  treaties  made  by  one  independent  Government  with  another.  Prior  to  these 
treaties  and  apart  from  them  it  may  be  stated  as  the  general  result  of  the  writers, 
upon  international  law  that  there  was  no  well-defined  obligation  on  one  country  to 
deliver  up  such  fugitives  to  another,  and,  though  such  delivery  was  often  made,  it 
was  upon  the  principle  of  comity  and  within  the  discretion  of  the  Government  whose 
action  was  invoked. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  proper  procedure  in  such  cases  as  the  one 
presented  would  be  as  follows : 

First.  The  Government  desiring  the  apprehension  and  extradition  of 
a  person  accused  before  its  tribunals,  who  has  taken  refuge  in  Cuba, 
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should  present  to  the  Secretary  of  State  duly  authenticated  documents 
showing  the  criminal  proceedings  instituted  in  the  courts  of  the  country 
seeking  extradition. 

Second.  The  Secretary  of  State  should  transfer  the  papers  to  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

Third.  The  Secretary  of  War,  if  he  deems  the  case  a  proper  one  in 
which  to  exercise  the  powers  invoked,  will  issue  an  order  to  the  mili- 
tary governor  of  Cuba  to  cause  the  accused  person  to  be  apprehended 
and  turned  over  to  the  Government  making  the  application. 


The  views  expressed  and  the  procedure  recommended  in  the  fore- 
going report  were  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  communi- 
cated to  the  State  Department  as  the  views  of  the  War  Department 
(See  War  Department  letter  of  January  9,  1900.)  The  State  Depart- 
ment informed  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  Mexican  Government 
had  been  advised  by  the  State  Department  that  the  procedui-e  adopted 
by  the  War  Department  was  the  proper  one  to  be  pursued.  (See 
State  Department  letter  of  January  13,  1900.) 


IN  BE  CLAIM  OF  BON  JOS£  CAGIGAS  AGAINST  THE  MILITAKY 
GOVEENMENT  OF  CUBA  FOB  DAMAGES  TO  THE  TUG  CATAUHA 
IN  A  COLLISION  WITH  THE  GOVEBNMENT  BOAT  NABCISO 
BETJLOFETJ  IN  HABANA  HABBOB. 

[Submitted  June  8, 1901.    Case  No.  2866,  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department] 

The  question  involved  is  an  administrative  one,  to  wit:  Shall  the  military  govern- 
ment of  Cuba  consider  itself  bound  by  the  measure  of  damage  prescribed  by 
the  code  of  commerce  in  force  in  Cul)a  for  ascertaining  the  damage  to  vessels 
sunk  by  collision  with  other  vessels? 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  and  comply  with  your  reque^jt 
for  a  report  on  the  above-entitled  matter. 

The  attention  of  the  War  Department  is  called  to  this  claim  by  a 
communication  from  the  State  Department  (May  22,  1901),  transmit- 
ting copy  of  note  from  the  Spanish  minister  at  this  capital  inclosing  a 
memorandum  in  support  of  said  claim.  The  State  Department  desires 
to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  War  before  replying  to  the 
Spanish  minister.     (Doc.  2866.) 

This  claim  has  not  heretofore  been  presented  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment. If  proceedings  have  iJeen  instituted  thereon  they  are  still  pend- 
ing in  Cuba.  The  only  information  regarding  said  claim  possessed 
by  the  War  Department  is  derived  from  the  memomndum  presented 
by  the  Spanish  minister.  From  that  memorandum  it  appears  that  Don 
Jos6  Cagigas,  a  Spanish  subject  residing  in  Cuba,  was  the  owner  of 
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the  tug  Catalina^  which  was  sunk  in  Habana  harbor^  on  November  8, 
1899,  by  the  government  boat  Nardso  Deulofeu^  in  the  service  of  the 
custom-house,  in  a  collision,  which  upon  investigation  by  the  captain  of 
the  port,"  an  American  ofiBcer,  was  declared  by  him  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  want  of  skill  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  oflScers  in 
charge  of  the  government  boat. 

It  further  appears  from  said  memorandum  that  the  Catalina  sunk 
immediately  after  the  collision  (November  8,  1899),  and  remained 
under  water  until  some  time  in  December,  1899,  at  which  time  the 
military  authorities  of  the  United  States  in  Habana,  upon  their  own 
motion,  raised  said  tug,  made  certain  repairs  thereon,  and  on  April  2, 
1901,  tendered  said  boat  and  $900  to  Don  Jos6  Cagigas  in  full  satis- 
faction of  his  loss  and  damage.  Don  Jos^  Cagigas  declines  to  concur 
in  this  action  of  the  military  government,  and  insists  that  under  the 
laws  in  force  in  Cuba  he  is  entitled  to  a  money  compensation  equal  to 
the  fair  market  value  of  his  tug  at  the  time  it  was  sunk.  In  support 
of  this  contention,  he  appeals  to  articles  826  and  833  of  the  code  of 
commerce,  continued  in  force  in  Cuba  by  the  military  government. 
These  articles  are  as  follows: 

Art.  826.  If  a  vessel  sliould  collide  with  another  through  the  fault,  negligence,  or 
lack  of  skill  of  the  captain,  sailing  master,  or  any  other  member  of  the  complement, 
the  owner  of  the  vessel  at  fault  shall  indemnify  the  loss  and  damage  suffered  after 
an  exp>ert  appraisal. 

Art.  833.  A  vessel  shall  be  considered  as  lost  which,  upon  being  run  into  sinks 
immediately,  and  also  any  vessel  which  if  obliged  to  make  a  port  to  repair  the 
damages  caused  by  the  collision  should  be  lost  during  the  voyage,  or  should  be 
obliged  to  be  stranded  in  order  to  be  saved. 

It  appears  to  the  writer  that  article  833  prescribes  a  rule  or  measure 
of  damage  for  injuries  resulting  from  collisions  of  vessels,  which  rule 
is  that  where  a  vessel  sinks  as  a  result  of  a  collision  attributable  to 
negligence,  the  loss  is  to  be  considered  as  totals  without  regard  to  the 
actual  condition  of  the  vessel,  or  the  fact  that  it  could  be  raised  and 
repaired. 

If  this  controversy  were  between  private  individuals,  it  appears  to 
the  writer  that  Don  Jose  Cagigas  would  be  within  his  legal  rights  in 
calling  for  the  enforcement  of  this  rule,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
military  government  of  Cuba  should  resist  the  application  to  itself  of 
a  measure  of  damage  which  it  enforces  against  others. 

The  code  of  commerce  which  prescribes  this  rule  likewise  prescribes 
a  procedure  for  its  enforcement,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of 
the  rule  the  pro<'edure  should  be  followed. 

The  omission  so  to  do,  deprives  the  party  asserting  the  rule  of  the 
desired  advantage. 

The  memorandum  presented  by  the  Spanish  minister  does  not  dis- 
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close  whether  or  not  the  claimant  has  fulfilled  the  conditions  precedent 
devolving  upon  him  under  the  provisions  of  said  code. 

It  appears  from  said  memorandum  that  the  "adjutant-general  lit 
Haliaiia  "  haw  notified  Don  Jose  Cagigas  that  he  must  accept  the  U-nder 
of  the  rejfflired  tug  and  $900.  or  "seek  redress  through  other  chan- 
nels," which  doulitless  caused  the  application  to  the  Government  nf 
Spain.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  memorandum  that  the  militaiy 
governor  of  Cuba  has  approved  this  action  of  the  "adjutant-general 
at  Habana,"  and  therefore  the  claimant  has  not  exhaust^  his  reuiediKt 
in  the  island.  The  established  practice  of  the  War  Department  is  to 
require  claimants  asserting  individual  rights  to  exhaust  the  means  of 
seciiring  relief  in  Cuba  before  consideration  is  given  their  claims  by 
the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  tsecrctary  of  War  is  at  libei-ty  to  instruct  the  military  governor 
of  Cuba  as  to  questions  of  administrative  policy  in  Culia  in  advwM-e 
of  actual  instance  being  presented  or  determmed;  and  it  appears  thit 
an  administrative  question  is  involved  herein,  to  wit:  Shall  the  mili- 
tary government  of  Cuba  consider  itself  bound  by  the  measure  of 
damage  prescribed  by  the  code  of  coumien-e  in  force  in  Cti>»a  for  ascer- 
taining the  damage  to  vessels  sunk  by  collision  with  other  vessels! 

The  determination  of  this  question  devolves  upon  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  is  to  be  declared  at  such  time  as  his  discretion  shall  deem 
advisable. 

The  Spanish  minister,  in  his  communication  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, with  acumen  and  precision  differentiat*>s  this  question  from  its 
attendant  fads  and  circumstances  and  presents  it  as  follows: 

Lboatios  of  Spain  at  WAsniSGTos, 

W.u!im<iloii,  .l/>ry  ir.,  1901. 

Mil.  SECRETAnv:  I  liavc  the  honor  to  tranprait  hercw-ith  lo  Your  Kxoellenfy  Ihe 
meiiiorandtini  n!  a  I'laini  thut  D'lti  Jo^  Cajfieati,  a  Spanianl,  has  instit^atei)  nininet 
the  iDilitary  autlioritii«  <>E  the  ii^iaii'l  of  Cuba,  and  which  has  not  as  yet  reiwvfda 
Hfltistactorv  Hohitioii.  1  i!o  not  i/oiisiiier  it  expedient  to  dwell  upon  the  nieriia  of  the 
(■aflf,  whicli  are  i.-]Hjrl)r  wt  fortli  in  the  inclo<ieil  memorandum,  whose  views  are  coa- 
cuiTod  in  hy  Ihlr^  li'Kiliriii,  and  I  will  eonflne  mysolf  lo  drawiiif!  the  attention  of  It* 
Amerii;(ii  i  i.  .\  .r ; ■■  i  ni  !■  i  \\\r  infrartinn  of  the  existing  laws  of  the  island  of  Cnt» 
eont^lilii!'  '     '      '  III  iluit  Mr,  Catnga?  either  accept  in  satisfaction  of  hie<JWiK 

aeiiiii  ii\<  liinitiesaloncor  foreKO  any  indeniniRcation. 

I  eiiall  ii'-i  ii  il  I'  ii:u'  riitiTupdn  adiscuE^ion  of  what  that  indemnification  fliooiil 
be,  l)\it  will  nn'n'lj  a>ik  tlial  the  laws  in  force  in  sucii  matters  in  the  island  of  Oih* 
be  resfipctcd  in  the  iiise  of  Mr.  CapiHas,  and  I  beg  Your  Esrellency  will  call  Ihere'i 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  whose  Department  1  believe  the  antecedfcilf 
of  the  case  are  filed. 

Thanking  Your  Excellency  in  advance,  I  improve  this  opportunity  of  reitetatii* 
the  aiMurancetj  of  my  highest  coiisidejation. 

Abci*- 

If  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  r^n  appropriate 
occasion  has  arisen  for  the  determination  of  this  iidniinistrative  ques- 
tion, the  request  of  the  Sccri'taiy  of  State  will  be  complied  with  bj 

communicating  such  deteniii nation  to  hiai. 
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The  Secretary  of  War  determined  the  administrative  policy  for  the 
government  of  Cuba  in  this  and  analogous  cases  as  follows: 

June  8,  1901. 

Sir:  The  War  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment transmitting  copy  of  note  from  the  Spanish  minister  at  this  capital  calling 
attention  to  the  claim  of  Don  Josi'  Cagigas  for  damages  occai^ioned  him  by  the  sink- 
ing of  the  tug  Qitalijia  in  Habana  Harbor,  resulting  from  collision  with  the  custom- 
house boat  Narciso  DeulofeUy  and  the  proper  measure  of  damages  to  be  adopted  in 
ascertaining  the  indemnity. 

Upon  consideration  thereof  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  ceases  o£  this  character  the 
military  government  of  Cuba  should  submit  to  the  same  rule  which  would  be 
enforced  against  private  parties  under  like  conditions,  which  I  understand  to  be  that 
prescribed  in  articles  826  and  833,  Cocie  of  CJommercc,  in  force  in  Cuba,  provided  the 
claimant  follows  the  procedure  prescribed  by  said  Code. 

I  inclose  you  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  respecting  this  matter. 

Very  respectfully, 

Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  War. 
Maj.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  U.  S.  V., 

Military  Governor  of  Cuba. 


IN  RE  CLAIM  OF  THE  EASTERN  EXTENSION  TELEGRAPH  COM- 
PANY POR  PAYMENT  BY  THE  UNITE!)  STATES  OP  SUBSIDY 
PROVIDE])  POR  BY  THE  TERMS  OP  THE  CONCESSION  GRANTED 
BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  OP  SPAIN.'' 

[Submitted  July  22, 1901.    Case  No.  219,  Division  of  Insular  AffairH,  War  Department.] 

SYNOPSIS. 

1.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peat*e  the  United  States  did  not  assume  the  o))liga- 

tions  of  this  character  resting  u})on  Spain. 

2.  Obligations  of  this  character  did  not  pass  to  the  United  States  by  operation  of 

international  law  upon  transfer  of  sovereignty. 

3.  The  rule  of  international  law  as  stated  by  the  Transvaal  concessions  commission, 

1901. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt,  by  reference,  of  a  com- 
munication dated  Ma}'^  23,  1901,  from  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  United 
States  Army,  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  "respecting  the  concessionary 
rights  of  the  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,"  with  request  for  remarks.  In  resi)onse  thereto  I  have  the 
further  honor  to  report  as  follows.  In  said  communication  the  Chief 
Signal  Officer  says: 

With  reference  to  the  Visayan  concession,  it  is  beHeve<l  that  it  should  1^  recog- 
nized as  soon  as  the  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company  and  the  Government  of 
the  Unite<l  States  can  agree  upon  the  date  on  which  the  payment  of  the  subsidy 
l^egins,  and  as  to  the  proper  construction  of  certain  p()rtion.s  of  the  original  concession. 

As  to  the  payment  of  this  concession,  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  iKilieves,  with  General 
MacArthur,  that  while  the  legal  obligation  of  the  United  States  to  pay  this  subsidy 
would  not  technically  exist  prior  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  the 
formal  transfer  of  sovereignty  from  Spain  to  the  United  States,  yet  on  account  of  the 
permission  granted  this  company  ^nd  its  acticm  thereunder  an  obligation  in  equity 
would  arise  to  pay,  at  least,  from  and  after  the  date  of  the  restoration  of  the  nervice. 


*See  report  on  claim  of  Manilla  Railway  Co.,  p.  177 
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From  the  foregoing  T  conclude  that  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  is  of 
opinion  tliat  the  United  States  is  legally  hound  to  carry  out  the  cod- 
ti-act  l)etwecn  the  Spanish  Government  and  the  cable  company,  whereby 
Spain  agi-ccd  to  pay  said  cable  company  a  subsidy.  If  such  is  the  view 
intended  to  be  expressed,  I  most  respectfully  dissent,  for  the  reasons 
set  forth  in  my  report,  dated  December  21, 1899,  on  a  ckim  of  like 
character  presented  by  the  Manila  Railway  Comptmy,  A  copy  of  said 
report  is  herewith  transmitted.  In  ssiid  report  attempt  U  made  to 
demonstrate  the  correctness  of  two  propositions.  (I)  that  by  the  term.* 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  the  United  States  did  not  ussume  obligation  of 
this  character  ivsting  upon  Spain;  (2)  that  obligations  of  this  character 
did  not  pa.ss  to  the  United  States  by  operation  of  international  U« 
upon  cession  of  sovereignty  over  the  Philippine  Archipelago. 

The  questions  involvt^d  in  those  propositions,  as  presented  by  the 
case  of  the  Manila  Railway  Company,  wore  referred  to  the  Attoniey- 
{Jcncral  hy  the  Secretary  of  Wiir.  A  copy  of  the  opinion  of  lin' 
Attorney-General  is  herewith  tran.smittcd.  As  understood  by  me, 
the  Attorney -(Jen  era  I  was  of  opinion  that  the  obligation  to  pay  the 
suKsidy  did  not  pass  from  Spain  to  the  I'nited  States  (pp.  (1-7  and  !<)■ 
The  Attorney -General  wa-s,  however,  of  the  opinion  that,  if  the  islands 
continued  to  receive  the  benefit**  arising  from  the  maintfinance  of  said 
railroads,  c<|»itable  considel'ation^;  jiistificd  a  new  and  original  agree- 
ment with  the  company  regarding  subsid}',  and  negotiations  therefor 
should  be  conducted  with  reference  to  existing  and  prospective  »«- 
ditl'im  rather  than  obligations. 

The  attention  gf  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  the  report  of  the  Traos- 
vaal  concessions  commission,  dated  April  19,  IJtfJl.  This  commission 
was  appointed  hy  the  English  Government  "  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
cessions grant<^d  by  the  govfmiiient  of  the  late  African  Republic."  In 
said  report  appears  the  following:  ("Blue  Book"  for  June,  ISWl.) 

9.  It  m  clear  that  a  slate  which  haa  annexed  aiiother  is  Dot  legally  bounil  l)V  u^ 
contracts  madti  by  llns  Btat«  whii^h  has  feanwl  to  i-xist,  and  Iliat  no  court  ii(  !»«  I* 
jiiriwliction  to  entorvc  mich  contmcla  if  the  annexing  Btat«  refuse  t^i  recogniM  \hfvi. 

10.  Though  we  doubt  whether  the  ihitiee  of  an  annexing  state  toward  those  rlaini' 
ing  tinder  concewaiona  or  contracts  granted  or  made  hy  the  annexed  state  hate  t-efu 
di'liiuil  with  euch  precision  in  authoritative  statement  or  acted  upon  with  sodi  uw- 
fomdty  in  civiliaed  [imctice  as  to  warmnt  their  being  ttmied  rules  of  inteniarii'iiil 
law,  we  are  convincoii  that  the  beet  modem  opinion  favore  the  view  that  as  8  P''^ 
eral  nde  the  olilii^lions  of  tlie  annexe<l  etate  toward  private  pereons  ehoold  t* 
ri!Bi>ccled.  .Manifestly  the  general  rule  must  be  Bubject  to  qualifications,  c.  |t.,  >" 
insolvent  staf«  could  not  by  agression,  which  practically  left  to  a  solvent  stale  »' 
othen-ourse  buttoannex  it,convert  itB  worthless  into  valuableobligations.    *   *  ' 

The  EiLstern  Extension  Telegraph  Company  is  an  English  concern, 
and  it  might  be  well  to  call  its  attention  to  tht>  foregoing  declaration  of 
the  fule  of  international  law  made  by  said  commission  of  the  Engli^l' 
Government 
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If  it  be  established,  either  by  mutual  recognition  or  authoritative 
declaration,  that  the  United  States  is  not  bound  to  carry  out  the  exec- 
utory conti-act  of  Spain,  i.  e.,  to  pay  this  subsidy  because  Spain  agreed 
to  pay  it,  the  way  would  be  cleared  for  taking  up  the  matter  of  subsidy 
as  an  original  proposition,  in  the  consideration  of  which  due  regard 
could  be  had  for  the  several  important  matters  referred  to  in  the  com- 
munication of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  proper 
way  to  deal  with  this  question  of  subsidy  is  to  treat  it  as  though  it  was 
an  original  application  made  by  a  company  contemplating  the  con- 
struction of  a  ([ua»i  public  improvement. 


CLAIM  OF  YICENTE  AHD  JOSti  USEEA  EELATIHG  TO  AN  ALLEGED 
SPANISH  CONCESSION  FOB  THE  CONSTBUCTION  OF  A  TEAM- 
WAT  ON  THE  PUBLIC  HIGHWAY  FBOM  THE  CITT  OF  PONCE, 
POBTO  BICO,  TO  THE  BABBIO  DE  LA  MABINA.'' 

[Submitted  Jane  1, 1899.    Case  No.  696,  Division  of  Ininilar  Afbun,  War  Department.] 

Proceedings  examined  and  found  to  be  insufficient  to  create  a  completed  grant  or 
concession. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  request 
for  a  report  on  the  claim  made  by  George  S.  Keck,  George  S.  Willits 
(deceased),  and  Alan  L.  Reid,  that  on  and  prior  to  February  24,  1897, 
proceedings  were  had  in  accordance  with  the  Spanish  law  then  in  force 
in  Porto  Rico,  whereby  a  franchise  or  concession  was  granted  to  Vicente 
Usera  and  Jos6  Usera,  citizens  of  Porto  Rico,  for  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintaining  of  an  electric  tramway  over  and  upon  cer- 
tain streets  in  the  city  of  Ponce  and  thence  over  and  upon  the  public 
highway  between  the  city  of  Ponce  and  the  Barrio  de  la  Marina  (har- 
bor), being  the  seaport  of  said  city. 

In  response  to  said  request,  an  examination  has  been  made  of  the 
documents  relating  to  said  franchise  on  file  in  this  Department.  From 
said  documents  it  appears  that  prior  to  November  24,  189(5,  proceed- 
ings were  had  of  such  kind  and  character  as  to  induce  the  Crown  of 
Spain,  then  possessed  of  full  and  complete  sovereignty  in  Porto  Rico, 
to  gi*ant  by  royal  decree  a  permit  for  a  franchise  or  concession  for  an 
electric  tramway,  according  to  the  plans  submitted  by  Messrs.  Vicente 
and  Jos6  Usera. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  royal  grant  does  not  confer  the  conces- 
sion upon  Messrs.  Usera;  it  simply  permits  the  consti-uction  according 
to  the  plans  submitted  by  those  gentlemen.  Under  the  Spanish  law  in 
Porto  Rico  a  tramway  is  a  railroad  constructed  on  the  public  highways. 
(Article  69.)    While  the  entire  territory  to  be  traversed  by  this  pro- 

•  See  22  A.  G.  Op.,  551. 


poM>d  traiiiwar  U  within  the  limits  of  the  municipality  of  Ponc«,  tk 
proposed  track  will  occupy  a  state  highway  for  a  large  portion  of  if  not 
itA  entire  extent.  It  is  thereforp  subject  to  the  following  provisions 
of  the  Spanish  law: 

Art.  73.  The  dUiceBpiou  of  tramwaysbelongBto  theeetTetaryot  the»»lonies,«hen 
the  works  are  ti>  (H-cui>y  the  higliroailti  of  Ihe  etate  or  ehall  diuultaneoQaly  tnvcne 
hiKhroade  of  the  state  acd  highways  of  the  province  and  municipalities. 

Art.  76.  Tramway  (.-onceaBion  can  not  be  granted  for  more  than  nxty  jeare,  and 
shall  lie  Ribjw-t  to  an  auction  in  regard  to  the  maximum  schedule  of  rales  and  lolbe 
duration  of  the  concession. 

From  the  "Regulations  for  the  execution  of  the  i-ailroad  law  of  the 
island  of  Porto  Kico,"  promulgated  January  27,  1888,  the  following  is 
quoted: 

Art.  9.1.  The  secretary  of  the  colonies,  who  has  the  power  to  gmtit  the  coDceewm 
in  the  t-H«'H  Bix-'cifleil  in  artii-leTS  of  the  law,  shall  immediately  advertise  the  aoctioo 
of  the  works  for  the  i>erio<l  of  two  months,  on  the  basis  of  the  approved  plan. 

The  auction  shall  take  place  in  accordance  with  the  pn)visiona  of  article  Teolnid 
law  rcfjtcctini;  the  iH^heiluleH  of  rates,  the  equality  of  pruiMieitiouB  as  to  the  duralioD 
of  the  coiiceKsiiin,  «n<l  with  the  underHtanding  that  in  all  casca  the  riglil  of  \f^ 
preference  ."hall  Ih'  rcwjrvcil  at  the  auction  to  the  author  of  the  approved  plan,  uhI 
if  the  latt«>r  should  not  take  ailvantage  ot  the  preference,  the  successful  bidder  shall 
pay  him  within  one  month  the  value  of  t^e  plan,  in  accordance  with  the  appnial 

The  term  "approved  plan,"  as  used  in  the  foregoing  article,  mewis 
as  follows: 

The  person  desiring  to  secure  a  concession  al  lowing  the  construction 
of  a  tramway  on  a  state  hij^hroad,  prepares  the  plan  and  details  com- 
prising the  general  project  and  submits  the  same  to  the  secretarj-  o( 
the  colonics.  The  plans  are  examined  by  certain  specified  officers, 
engineers,  and  l)oards,  who  report  thereon  to  the  secretary  of  thft  colo- 
nies, who  <'onsidcrs  their  reports  and  approves  or  disapproves  ihe 
plan.  Among  other  reports  is  one  showing  the  estimated  cost  of  con- 
structing the  tramway.  If  the  plan  is  approved,  its  price  or  cocnraer- 
cial  value  is  fixed  by  appraisal;  that  is,  the  value  of  the  work  per- 
formed in  preparing  said  plan  is  iixed.  Thereupon  the  right  to  cany 
out  the  general  project  in  accordance  with  said  approved  plan  i-'  '^'i' 
at  auction  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  93,  as  alw^f 
(|uotc'd.  In  order  to  secure  the  rifj;ht  to  bid  at  said  auction,  a  deposit 
of  1  per  cent  of  the  estimated  cost  must  be  made  by  the  prospectire 
bidder. 

From  the  documents  on  file  herein  it  cicflrly  appears  that  tlic  pi*" 
prepared  and  presented  by  the  Messrs.  Usera  became  an  "approve*! 
plan''  for  the  construction  of  the  proposed  tramway,  and  that  jaii 
Messrs.  Usera  made  the  retjuired  deposit  of  1  per  centof  *100,lWO,lbf 
esti united  cost  of  construction. 
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They  therefore  owned  the  plan  and  were  qualified  to  bid  at  the  auc- 
tion to  be  held  in  accordance  with  article  93  of  the  regulations.  It  does 
not  appear  that  said  auction  wa.s  ever  had  or  dispensed  with.  I  say 
''dispensed  with,"  because  there  may  have  been  some  way  of  avoiding 
an  auction  sale,  though  it  has  not  come  to  my  knowledge.  By  royal 
decree,  the  provincial  government  in  Cuha  might  exempt  the  letting 
of  contracts  for  public  works  of  extraordinary  urgency  from  said 
requirement,  but  I  know  of  no  such  provision  in  regard  to  tramways 
in  Porto  Rico.  The  Spanish  law  of  milroads  in  Porto  Rico  provides 
a  means  of  securing  the  right  to  build  a  railroad  of  the  kind  contem- 
plated herein  without  a  public  auction.  That  method  is  as  follows 
(Regulations  of  Railroad  Law) : 

Abt.  20.  In  the  case  to  which  the  preceding  articles  refer,  namely,  when  it  is  a 
question  of  a  petition  for  a  concession  without  subsidy,  and  for  which  only  one  prop- 
osition shall  have  been  presented,  said  concession  shall  be  granted  without  the  for- 
malities of  public  auction;  but  always  by  means  of  a  law,  as  provide<i  for  in  article 
27  of  the  Law  of  Railroads. 

To  this  end  the  secretary  of  the  colonies  shall  present  to  the  Cortes  the  proper  form 
of  law,  accompanied  by  all  the  documents  mentioned  in  article  25  of  the  Law  of 
Railroads  and  in  the  corresponding  articles  of  these  regulations. 

Art.  21.  The  law  to  which  the  preceding  article  refers  l)eing  passed,  and  the  bond 
of  3  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  estimate  being  dei)08ite<l  within  the  time  fixed  by 
article  16  of  the  Law  of  Railroads,  there  shall  be  issued  to  the  interested  party,  or  to 
the  company  which  may  have  solicited  the  concession,  the  proper  instrument,  mak- 
ing the  c^ontract  a  public  document,  and  including  in  it,  verbatim,  the  doimment  of 
general  conditions,  the  special  law  of  concession,  the  si^ecial  and  economic  conditions, 
and  schedule  of  maximum  rates. 

I  do  not  understand  that  it  is  claimed  that  the  Spanish  Cortes  ever 
passed  such  special  act  for  the  benefit  of  Messrs.  Usora.  I  am,  there- 
fore, of  the  opinion  that  Messrs.  Usera  did  not  acquire  a  franchise  right 
to  construct  said  proposed  tramway  by  the  proceedings  set  forth  in  the 
documents  submitted.  They  did,  however,  acquire  certain  inchoate 
rights,  which  are  property,  and  the  protection  and  enforcement  of 
which  said  property  rights  are  imposed  upon  the  United  States  by  the 
stipulations  of  the  late  treaty  with  Spain  (sec.  8,  treaty  with  Spain, 
Paris,  Dec.  10,  1898).  Not  only  must  the  United  States  protect  and 
enforce  said  property  rights,  but  the  treaty  provides  that  the  change 
of  sovereignty  ''  can  not  in  any  respect  17/) pair  the  property  or  rights 
*    *    *    of  individuals." 

The  Messrs.  Usera,  or  their  assigns,  have  the  right  to  call  for  an 
auction  sale  of  the  franchise  right,  to  secure  which  their  proceedings 
were  inaugurated,  which  said  auction  must  be  in  accordance  with  the 
Spanish  law  and  their  rights  protected  as  by  that  law  provided. 
(Bryan  v.  Kennett,  113  U.  S.,  179,  192,  and  cases  cited;  Strother  v, 
Lucas,  12  Pet,  410,  434;  Hornsby  v.  United  States,  10  Wall.,  224, 
242.) 
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This  case  was  referred  to  the  Attorney-General,  who  concurred  in 
the  conclusion  that  the  proceedinga  under  Spanish  dominion  were  not 
sufficient  to  create  a  completed  grant;  but  disapproved  the  conclusion 
that  the  applicantij  had  a  right  to  call  upon  the  military  government 
of  Porto  Rico  to  complete  the  grant.  Therefore  he  advised  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  as  follows  {22  Op.,  561,  554): 

The  MesHFB.  Users  have  not  a  complete  and  veeteil  tranchim  or  conoeeeion  for  the 

prmnlniction  of  a  trauiH'ay  from  Pom*  to  Port  Ponce,  ami  that  tliti  War  Department  i? 
witliout  power  to  exewiw!  the  prerogatives  of  the  Government  to  Kraut  or  complete 


The  matter  wiis  disposed  of  piir^iiiant  to  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
Geneiul. 
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IN  THE  KATTES  OF  THE  CONTRACT  FOE  A  MARKET  HOUBE  AT 
SANCTI  SPIRITirS.  CUBA,  AND  THE  RiaHTS  THERETINSEE  OF 
PRIMITIVO  GUTIERREZ.  A  SPANISH  SUBJECT. 

[Sdljiiiiti.-.]  Mhv  1(1,  isoi.    (.'Hw.'  Ni).  1217,  Oivisicm  ..r  liu.iiliir  AffHirs,  Wjit  licpuriiiionL] 

The  military  (tovemment  having  r«icin<le<l  the  order  suspending  the  operation  n£ 
the  LOiitniel.  involved  lierein,  the  n?fnnal  of  Uie  municipal  authorities  to  comply 
with  the  iloiiiandij  of  complainant  creates  a  L'ontroverHy  unlioarily  to  be  retHilved 
by  the  I'OiirtH. 

Sik:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  request  for  a  report  on 
the  above- entitled  matter;  and,  responding  thereto,  I  have  the  further 
honor  to  report  as  follows: 

In  1897  the  municipality  of  Sancti  Spfritus  was  indebted  to  Primi- 
tivo  Gutierrez  in  the  sum  of  J15,5H2.35  for  light  furnished  to  the  city 
during  the  years  from  1878  to  1881,  inclusive;  and  said  municipality 
also  desired  the  erection  of  a  market  house  for  the  convenience  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town. 

On  St'ptouiber  1, 18JI7.  the  municipality  entered  into  a  contract  with 
Giiticrro/..  in  which  was  recited  the  indebtedness  referred  to,  and  by 
said  contract  Gntieircz  agreed  to  erect  a  market  house  at  his  own  cost 
according  to  plans  and  specifications  provided  by  the  municipality, 
and  also  to  pay  the  municipality  ^I.OIK)  a  year  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
]-ears,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  turn  over  the  market  house  to 
the  mnnicipality  free  from  any  obiigation  to  him,  and  to  consider  the 
existing  indebtedness  for  lights  discharged. 

The  nninicipality  on  its  part  agreed  that,  in  payment  of  its  existing 
indiliti'dncss  to  Gutierrez  and  for  money  expended  in  the  construction 
of  the  jiiurket  house,  ho  should  be  entitled  to  receive  during  the  life 
oi  the  contract,  for  his  own  use,  the  rent  of  spaces  and  constructions  in 
the  market  hou.sc  at  and  for  certain  fixed  rates  and  prices;  that  he 
should  have  the  right  to  the  rent  of  certain  designated  places  outride 
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the  market  house,  and  that  venders  of  certain  market  supplies  selling 
their  wares  outside  the  market  house  should  pay  him  a  certain  sum 
per  day,  and  that  their  sales  should  be  confined  to  certain  hours. 

Gutierrez  performed  the  conditions  of  said  contract  binding  upon 
him.  The  market  house  was  erected  and  the  procedure  regarding 
sales  entered  upon,  and  Gutierrez  began  and  continued  to  receive  the 
rents  and  charges  specified  in  the  contract,  and  to  make  monthly  pay- 
ments to  the  municipality. 

On  the  3d  day  of  April,  1899,  an  order  was  issued  by  Maj.  S.  B. 
Stanberry,  a  military  officer  of  the  United  States  in  command  at  Sancti 
Spiritus,  suspending  the  contract  above  referred  to. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  1899,  the  general  in  command  of  the  depart 
ment  of  Matanzas  rescinded  this  order,  and  directed  the  municipal 
authorities  at  Sancti  Spfritus  to  restore  Mr.  Gutierrez  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rights  and  privileges  exercised  under  said  contract  before 
the  order  of  suspension  was  issued.  Mr.  Gutierrez  is  now  in  posses- 
sion of 'the  market  house,  but  shows  to  this  department  that  he  does 
not  derive  a  revenue  therefrom,  or  from  the  privileges  conferred  upon 
him  by  said  contract. 

His  inability  to  derive  such  revenue  results  from  the  alleged  fact 
that  the  municipal  authorities  of  Sancti  Spiritus  refuse  to  carry  out 
the  terms  of  said  contract,  and  require  the  venders  in  market  products 
to  confine  their  business  to  the  market  house  or  to  pay  Mr.  Gutierrez 
for  the  privilege  of  selling  their  wares  in  said  market  house  or  else- 
where. 

Under  these  conditions  Mr.  Gutierrez  advances  a  claim  for  damages 
as  follows: 

1.  Injury  occasioned  by  the  order  of  the  military  authorities  of  the 
United  States  suspending  said  contract. 

2.  Injury  occasioned  by  the  refusal  of  the  municipal  authorities  of 
Sancti  Spiritus  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  said  contract. 

Mr.  Gutierrez  now  seeks  to  effect  a  settlement  of  all  claims  arising 
in  this  matter  by  surrendering  said  contract  and  conveying  said 
market  house  to  the  municipality,  and  also  to  release  the  municipality 
from  the  debt  due  for  lighting  the  city,  and  in  consideration  thereof 
he  is  to  receive  the  sum  of  $62,277.12.  This  total  is  arrived  at  as 
follows: 

Debt  due  for  lightinf^  city  for  the  years  between  1878  aiid  1881,  uiclusive, 

as  specified  in  the  contract $15, 582. 35 

Interest  at  6  per  cent  for  nineteen  and  one-half  years 18, 231. 33 

Actual  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  market  house 22, 135. 33 

Interest  one  year 1, 328. 11 

Money  expended  in  efforts  to  obtain  rescission  of  military  orders  and 

execution  of  his  contract 5, 000. 00 

Total 62,277.12 
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If  for  any  reason  the  proposed  settlement  can  not  be  effected,  Mr. 
Gutierrez  insists  that  the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  in 
charge  of  the  government  of  civil  affairs  in  Cuba  shall  issue  and 
enforce  orders  to  the  municipal  authorities  of  Sancti  Splritus  suffi- 
ciently drastic  to  secure  him  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  claimed 
under  the  contract. 

The  Spanish  minister  at  this  capital  sustains  the  claims  made  by 
Gutierrez,  who  is  a  citizen  of  Spain.     (See  Doc.  No.  18.) 

This  matter  has  been  referred  to  Major-General  Wood,  military 
governor  of  Cuba,  and  his  determination  was  adverse  to  the  claims 
made  by  Gutierrez.     (See  Doc.  No.  13.) 

Mr.  Gutierrez  now  applies  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  final  deter- 
mination of  the  matter. 

THE  ORDER  OF  SUSPENSION. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  alleged  invasion  of  Gutier- 
rez's rights  by  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  by  the  order  of 
Major  Stan])erry  suspending  the  cont'^ct  has  been  corrected  by  the 
action  rescinding  said  order. 

If  the  order  of  suspension  worked  an  injury  of  such  kind  and  char- 
acter as  to  create  a  liability  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  such 
liabilit}^  arises  on  unliquidated  damages,  and  the  claimant  must  look 
to  Congress  for  relief.  This  department  is  not  permitted  to  settle, 
adjudge,  or  pay  such  claims. 

THE  REFUSAL  OF  THE  MUNICIPAL  AUTHORITIES  TO  RENDER  THE  ASSIST- 
ANCE NECESSARY  TO  ENABLE  GUTIERREZ  TO  DERIVE  THE  BENEFITS 
CLAIMED  UNDER  THE   CONTRACT. 

From  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  as  to  the  construction  of 
sewers  and  pavements  in  Habana(Dady  &  Co.),  delivered  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  July  10,  1899,  the  following  is  quoted: 

No  one  has  a  right  to  insist  upon  the  specific  performance  of  a  contract  for  the 
improvements  of  streets  in  a  municipality.  A  city  may  suspend  or  entirely  abandon 
a  project,  although  covered  by  a  valid  contract,  subject  only  to  the  right  of  the  con- 
tractor, if  damaged,  to  rec^over  just  compensation. 

Under  the  rule  so  announced  it  would  appear  that  the  municipality 
of  Sancti  Splritus  had  the  le^al  ri^ht  to  refuse  to  comply  with  this 
contract,  and  that  Gutierrez  was  without  the  legal  right  to  insist  upon 
the  specific  performance  of  said  contract  or  to  require  the  United 
States  to  compel  the  municipality  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  said 
contract. 

It  appears  from  the  papers  that  the  municipal  authorities  ))ase  their 
refusal  to  assist  in  carrying  out  this  contract  on  the  grounds  that  the 
contract  is  void  because  it  creates  a  monopoly  and  operates  as  a 
restriction  of  trade,  and  therefore  violates  public  policy.     This  view 
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of  the  contract  is  sustained  by  Major-General  Wood  and  his  cabinet. 
Mr.  Gutierrez  objects  to  the  exercise  of  such  power  of  determination 
by  the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba  as  being  in 
excess  of  their  jurisdiction.  From  the  argument  of  his  counsel  (Docu- 
ment No.  21)  the  following  is  quoted: 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  the  contract  between  Mr.  Gutierrez  and  the  muni 
cipality  of  Sancti  Spfritus  being  valid  under  the  laws  of  Spain  and  Cuba,  it  is  not 
within  the  lawful  power  of  the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  to  set  that 
contract  aside  or  to  interfere  with  and  prevent  its  due  execution.  The  assumption 
and  exercise  on  the  part  of  the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba  of 
the  power  to  pass  upon,  adjudicate,  and  practically  annul  Mr.  Gutierrez's  contract 
are  plainly  in  violation  of  the  duty  specifically  imposed  upon  the  United  States  by 
the  treaty  of  peace.  *  *  ♦  The  Government  of  Spain  would  clearly  have  the 
right  to  ask  and  expect  the  United  States  to  indemnify  its  subjects  for  such  a  gross 
and  unjustifiable  usurpation  of  judicial  authority  by  a  military  officer  of  the  United 
States.     (See  p.  3,  Doc.  No.  21.) 

Without  admitting  that  the  foregoing  correctly  states  the  limitations 
of  the  powers  of  the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba, 
it  suggests  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  said  authorities  would  have  any 
more  right  to  judicially  determine  the  dahns  made  on  behalf  of  the 
municipality  and  render  a  judgment  adverse  to  the  municipality  and 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Gutierrez  than  it  would  have  to  judicially  determine 
the  matter  adversely  to  the  claim  advanced  by  Gutierrez.  In  other 
words,  can  this  department  act  judicially  and  promote  the  interests 
of  Mr.  Gutierrez  if  it  can  not  act  judicially  to  his  detriment? 

But  I  do  not  understand  that  the  military  authorities  of  the  United 
States  in  Cuba  have  exercised  judicial  powers  in  this  matter.  They 
have  rescinded  the  order  of  suspension  and  placed  the  parties  in  statu 
rjuo.  They  recognize  the  right  of  the  municipality  to  refuse  compli- 
ance with  the  tenns  of  the  contract  by  subjecting  itself  to  liability  for 
damages,  and  relegate  the  question  of  such  liability  to  the  courts. 
(See  Docs.  13  and  15.) 

THE  ORDER  CLOSING   THE   COURTS  OF  CI5BA   TO   SUITS   AGAINST 

MUNICIPALITIES. 

At  present  Mr.  Gutierrez  is  prevented  from  bringing  suit  to  test  the 
liability  of  the  municipality  to  him  by  the  following  order: 

Headquarters  Division  of  Cuba, 

Hahaim,  March  ^/,  1899. 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  (jovernment  the  military 
governor  of  Cuba  directs  the  publication  of  the  followhig  order: 

1.  The  prosecution  of  all  claims  against  municipalities  or  provincial  deputations 
will  Ije  suspended  until  the  method  of  their  adjustment  shall  be  determined  after  the 
reorganization  of  said  corporations. 
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Presumably,  the  reorganization  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  order 
is  that  to  be  accomplished  by  the  election  to  be  held  June  16,  1900, 
when  the  members  of  the  ayuntamiento  will  be  actual  representatives 
of  the  people. 

In  so  far  as  this  matter  presents  a  judicial  aspect,  it  would  seem  that 
the  only  relief  which  the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  in 
Cuba  could  afford  would  be  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  order 
above  quoted  in  this  special  instance.  Whether  such  suspension  shall 
be  made  or  Mr.  Gutierrez  required  to  postpone  bringing  a  suit  until 
the  order  is  revoked  is  an  administrative  question  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  does  not  require  discussion  by  the  writer. 

But  the  attention  of  the  Secretarv  of  War  is  directed  to  the  fact 
that  the  military  government  in  charge  of  civil  affairs  in  Cuba  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  sovereignty  which  prevailed  in  the  island  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  military  government  by  the  United  States  therein, 
and,  as  such,  is  a  part  of  the  government  of  the  several  municipalities 
of  the  island  and  exercises  general  supervision  and  control  thereover. 
It  follows  that  such  government  may  properly  prevent  the  mimicipal 
authorities  from  subjecting  the  municipality  to  liability  for  damages. 
Therefore  the  discussion  is  extended  to  include  this  branch  of  the 
case  that  the  Secretary  of  War  may  be  advised  as  to  the  situation  in 
regard  thereto. 

-There  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  rights  secured  by  the  arrange- 
ment with  the  municipality  constituted  a  franchise  conferring  vested 
rights,  or  a  simple  contract  under  which  the  rights  were  inchoate  and 
dependent  upon  the  continued  action  of  the  municipal  authorities  in 
imposing  restraints  upon  others  desirous  of  selling  market  products 
whereby  Gutierrez  was  able  to  secure  financial  benefits.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  agreement  upon  which  Gutierrez  relied  for  his  financial 
advantage  were  those  whereby  the  municipal  authorities  agreed  to 
make  it  unlawful  to  sell  market  products  at  any  point  in  the  city 
except  the  market  house  (sec.  7,  conti'act.  Doc.  4),  and  the  provisions 
to  require  street  venders  of  fish  and  other  market  products  to  provide 
themselves  with  and  carry  a  certificate  from  Gutierrez  that  thev  had 
paid  him  a  specified  sum  for  the  privilege  of  plying  their  avocation 
(sec.  9,  Doc.  4);  also  to  oblige  the  police  to  render  Mr.  Gutierrez  such 
a.ssistance  as  he  may  need  to  protect  his  interests  in  the  streets  (see.  i*. 
Doc.  4). 

The  complaint  now  made  by  Gutierrez  is  based  on  the  alleged  fail- 
ure of  the  municipal  authorities  to  comply  with  these  requirementi?  of 
the  contract. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  privileges  were  conferred  by  an  exercise  of 
fVio  r^olipp  nnwpr  of  tho  crovpTnmftnt.      An  individual  can  not  secure  a 
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Undoubtedly  the  contract  involved  attempts  to  secure  exclusive  rights 
to  Gutierrez,  and  to  that  extent  creates  a  monopoly.  As  to  whether  or 
not  a  monopoly  created  in  Cuba  under  Spanish  dominion  is  now  void, 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War  is  directed  to  the  several  opin- 
ions rendered  by  the  Attorney-General  on  the  order  of  Gen.  Brooke 
preventing  landing  of  Commercial  Cable  Company's  cable  in  Cuba, 
delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  War  during  the  year  1899.  From  the 
opinion  delivered  June  16, 1899,  the  following  is  quoted:  (22  Op.  516.) 

The  mere  fact  that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  is  enjoying,  under  a 
grant  of  exclusive  right,  what  amounts  to  a  monopoly  is  no  reason  of  itself  why  it 
should  be  deprived  of  its  concession.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  monopoUes  are  odious, 
but  there  are  concessions  which  amount  to  monopolies  which  are  lawful  and  can  not 
be  disturbed  except  by  a  violation  of  public  faith. 

«  «  «  *  «  «  « 

Concessions  of  this  kind,  which  carry  with  them  exclusive  rights  for  a  period  of 
years,  constitute  property  of  which  the  concessionary  can  no  more  be  deprived  arbi- 
trarily and  without  lawful  reason  than  it  can  be  deprived  of  its  personal  tangible 
assets.  In  a  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (1  Wall.,  352)  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Field  said: 

''The  United  States  have  desired  to  act  as  a  great  nation,  not  seeking  in  extending 
their  authority  over. the  cetle<l  country  to  enforce  forfeitures,  but  to  afford  protection 
and  security  to  all  just  rights  which  could  have  been  claimed  from  the  government 
they  superseded." 

If,  therefore,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  has  an  exclusive  grant  appli- 
cable to  Cuba  for  cable  rights,  w^hich  grant  has  not  expired,  it  would  be  violative  of 
all  principles  of  justice  to  destroy  its  exclusive  right  by  granting  competing  privi- 
l^es  to  another  company. 

Whether  or  not  said  contract  is  void  because  of  being  in  restraint  of 
trade  is  a  question  which  must  be  determined  by  existing  local  condi- 
tions. If  the  trade  in  market  products  in  the  island  has  heretofore 
been  conducted  pursuant  to  the  general  plan  embraced  in  the  contract 
and  the  purpose  and  result  of  such  contract  was  to  promote  said  trade 
according  to  an  esta))lished  custom  and  usage,  then  the  contract  would 
probably  not  be  considered  as  restrictive,  since  it  does  not  wholly  pro- 
hibit the  trade,  but  seeks  to  regulate  it. 

I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  said  contract  to  which 
Mr.  Gutierrez  now  appeals  may  properly  be  considered  as  having  been 
void  from  their  inception,  for  the  reason  that  the  municipal  council 
which  adopted  them  undertook  thereby  to  restrict  subsequent  councils 
and  pther  municipal  authorities  in  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  be- 
longing to  the  municipality;  or,  as  stated  in  another  form,  the  munic- 
ipalit3'  is  at  liberty  to  exercise  and  control  its  police  power  at  all  times 
-without  regard  to  the  action  of  former  councils  in  regard  thereto. 
And  if  it  sees  tit  at  this  time  to  exercise  such  power  in  a  manner  dif- 


tions,  as  to  which  this  Department  is  not  informed,  but  in  regard  to 
which  the  military  authorities  of  the  United  Stat^-s  in  Culwt  are 
informed.  The  military  governor  having  parsed  upon  the  ijiiestion 
BO  raised,  it  must  be  presumed  that  in  making  such  d<'tormiiiation  he 
considered  said  local  conditions,  and  presumably  such  detertnioation  is 
correct. 

THE   PROPOSAL  TO   CONVEY   THE   MARKET    HOUSK   MOW   OWNED   BT 
OUTIERREZ  TO  THE   MUNICIPALITT. 

It  is  now  proposed  by  Mr.  Gutierrez  to  bring  the  entire  controversy 
to  a  final  conclusion  by  conveying  the  market  house" erected  by  him 
under  said  contract  to  the  municipality,  free  and  clear  of  inounil>i-ancos, 
canceling  the  contract  and  waiving  all  claim  for  damages  thoreundor 
and  releasing  the  city  from  the  debt  owed  htm  for  lighting.  ThLs 
proposition  is  to  be  considered  as  independent  of  the  t-ontract  and 
standing  on  its  own  merlt.s.     The  questions  involved  are — 

(1)  Does  the  municipality  want  the  Imilding? 

(2)  Are  the  terms  just,  rea-^onable,  and  .satisfactory? 

(3)  Does  the  condition  of  the  public  funds  and  revenues  of  thenmnii-- 
ipality  warrant  the  expenditure  for  such  purpose? 

In  Cuba,  a.s  in  the  United  States,  market  houses  are  considered  [mb- 
lic  improvements,  for  the  constniction  of  which  pubiii.'  funds  may  Ik- 
properly  used.  Whether  or  not  the  municipality  of  Sancti  Spiritus  Ls 
to  be  permitted  to  use  the  public  funds  at  its  disposal  to  secure  tbi> 
market  house  is  an  administrative  question  to  be  answered  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  is  without  the  purview  of  this  report. 

The  condition  upon  which  ttutierrez  proposes  to  convey  the  market 
house  to  the  city  is  the  payment  to  iiim  of  $62,277.1:^.  This  total 
embraces  the  following  items: 

For  lighting  the  city  from  1878  to  1881,  incloeive fl5,582.ai 

Interest  at  6  jier  cent  for  nineteen  Rnd  one-half  yearH 18,231.  ;0 

Actual  coat  of  construction  of  market  honao 22,  135.33 

Interest  on  liliovo  amount  for  one  year 1,32S.  11 

KxpenscH  in  obtaining  reBcission  of  order  of  Buspenaion S.OOO.Oii 

Total fi2,2r7,  12 

The  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War  is  directed  to  the  f»ct  that 
the  total  of  the  liability  of  the  city  for  light  furnished  Iwtween  ISTS 
and  1881  is  sbited  in  the  contract  involved  herein  as  being  #15.582. S5. 
The  interest  charge  of  $18,231.33  now  presented  by  Mr,  Gutierrez 
should  receive  further  investigation.  Mr.  Gutierrcj:  also  charges 
interest  for  one  year  on  the  money  expended  in  the  construction  of 
the  market  house,  tixing  the  sum  at  $1,;  It  appears  from  the 

papers  on  file  herein  that  Gutierrez  rec  evenues  pursuant  to 

the  conditions  of  said  contract   from   t  day  <)f    November. 


^ 
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1898,  the  date  the  market  house  was  completed  and  open  for  business, 
until  the  3d  day  of  April,  181)9,  when  his  contract  was  suspended.  It 
would  seem  proper  to  require  him  to  account  to  the  municipality  for 
the  amount  so  received  before  allowing  him  interest  on  the  amount 
invested.  It  does  not  seem  proper  to  require  the  municipality  of 
Sancti  Spiritus  to  indemnify  him  for  the  $5,000  which  he  claims  to 
have  spent  in  the  effort  to  obtain  a  rescission  of  the  military  order 
suspending  the  execution  of  his  contract.  This  order  was  made  by  a 
military  officer  of  the  United  States,  and  he  should  look  to  that  Gov- 
ernment for  the  damages  occfisioned  thereby. 

The  writer  is  not  advised  as  to  the  condition  of  the  public  funds  and 
revenues  of  the  municipality  of  Sancti  Spiritus,  and  therefore  can  not 
furnish  information  in  regard  thereto. 

If  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  proposal  to 
convey  the  market  house  to  the  municipality,  and  thereby  terminate 
the  controversy,  merits  consideration  and  investigation,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  proper  to  hold  said  proposal  in  abeyance  until 
a  municipal  council  is  elected  at  the  forthcoming  election,  whereupon 
the  matter  could  be  referred  to  the  new  council  and  the  subject  taken 
up  and  investigated  by  them,  the  action  of  the  municipality  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  military  government. 


The  Secretary  of  War  was  of  opinion  that  the  military  authori- 
ties of  the  United  States  in  Cuba  had  done  all  that  was  incumbent 
upon  them  in  this  matter,  and  that  such  matters  as  are  continued  in 
controversy  should  be  determined  by  the  courts  of  Cuba  if  the  parties 
to  the  controversy  could  not  reach  an  agreement. 


REPOBT  ON  THE  BIGHT  OF  THE  MUNICIPALITT  OF  HABANA  TO 
EXEBCISE  OVEB  PBOPEBTT  OWNED  BT  SAID  CITT  THE  BIGHTS 
WHICH  BT  LAW  BELONG  TO  THE  PEACEFUL  POSSESSION  OF 
PBOPEBTT. 

[Submitted  April  16, 1901.    Case  No.  3814.  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department.] 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  and  comply  with  your  request 
for  a  report  on  a  matter  arising  as  follows: 

The  municipal  authorities  of  Habana,  Cuba,  seek  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  one  Tomas  Mazzantini  y  Equia,  as  president  of  the 
association  known  as  ^'Fronton  Jai  Allai,"  which  will  permit  said  asso- 
ciation to  occupy  for  a  period  of  ten  years  a  <;ertain  piece  or  parcel  of 
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on  aaid  ground  to  be  osed  as  a  "Fronton/' or hacd-ball  court,  wherein 
the  public  are  to  be  permitted  to  play  hand  ball  upon  payment  of  a 
fee.  As  compensation  for  such  use  and  occupation  of  said  land  the 
agreement  provides  that,  at  the  expiration  of  said  ten  years'  term,  the 
building  so  constructed  becomes  the  property  of  the  city  of  Habana. 

As  originally  drawn,  the  agreement  bound  the  municipality  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  to  abstain  from  granting  a  like  privilege  of  ixid- 
stnicting  a  "Fronton"  to  any  other  individual  or  association.  Thi^ 
provision  apppars  to  havp  hppn  eliminated  from  the  agreement,  bnt  i« 
undcrHtood  as  being  included  in  the  request  for  a  reixirt  nud  will 
therefore  be  considered. 

It  appears  that  this  agreement  was  first  authorized  by  the  municipal 
council  of  Habana  in  Apiil,  1898.  This  action  was  ratiiied  and  affirmed 
on  March  15,  li)l)0.  The  contract  so  authoiized  was  reduced  to  writ- 
ing and  signtxl  April  27,  ISKXI,  and  was  thereafter  presented  to  the 
military  governor  of  Cuba  for  his  approval,  in  compliance  with  the 
pTOvieions  of  x>firagraph  3,  article  81  of  the  municipal  law.  There- 
upon the  question  arose — 

Does  said  agreement  violate  the  provisions  of  the  legislation  known 
as  the  "  Fomker  amendment  J " 

The  military  governor  of  CuImi  refers  this  inquiry  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  and  in  his  letter  of  reference  sets  forth  the  following: 

The  municipal  cooncil,  duty  elected  by  the  iieople,  enters  inio  a  businesa  arnmiK- 
meot  which  it  depms  lo  be  to  lh«  advantage  of  the  niiinieipality,  and  which  is  U>  llie 
advantage  of  the  municipalit;,  aa  it  obtains  at  tbe  end  of  ten  yeais  a,  building  worth 
abont  $8,000    •    •    * 

The  whole  transaction  ban  lieen  carrie<l  on  in  (food  faith  and  I  can  not  helieir 
that  it  waa  the  intention  of  the  Foraker  law  to  prohibit  leffitimatt'  ttantactions  of  lhi5 
Bort.  Under  the  existing  Spanisii  iaw  tlie  approval  of  the  Governor-General  is 
required,  but  it  is  technical.  If  the  Foraker  law  Is  to  be  interpreted  aa  ri^dly  ai 
within  indicated,  all  businese  involving  municipal  as  well  as  oil  other  insular  i^n^ct 
ia  practically  at  an  end. 

The  attention  of  the  Secretary  ia  called  to  the  fact  that  a  copy  of 
said  proposed  agreement  is  not  included  in  the  papei-s  submitted,  and 
therefore  its  provisions  can  not  be  stated  with  defiuiteness.  From 
the  papers  submitted  it  appears  that  said  agreement  provides  for  two 
separate  and  distinct  matters,  although  both  are  involved  in  one  trains- 
action.     These  matters  are — 

1.  The  use  and  occupation  of  certain  property  owned  by  the 
municipality. 

2.  The  obligation  of  the  municipality  to  abstain  for  ten  years  from 
granting  similar  privileges  to  others, 

The  provisions  of  said  agreement  relating  to  the  disposition  of  the 
property  constitute  a  lease  for  ii  period  of  ten  ycui-s  of  property 
belonging  to  the  city  upon  terms  siitisfactory  to  the  parties  wbo?e 
rights  are  involved.    To  lease  real  estate  is  an  ordinary  right  of  «■ 
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proprietor.     In  regard  to  rights  of  this  character  in  Cuba,  the  treaty 
of  peace  provides  as  follows.     (Art.  VlII): 

*  *  *  the  relinquishment  *  *  *  can  not  in  any  reerpect  impair  the  *  *  » 
rights  which  by  law  belong  to  the  i)eacefiil  possession  of  property  of  all  kinds  of  prov- 
inces, municipcUiHeSy  public  or  private  establishments,  ecclesiastical  or  civic  bodies,  or 
any  other  association  having  legal  capacity  to  acquire  and  possess  property  in  the 
aforesaid  territories. 

In  addition  to  stipulating  that  the  "rights  which  belong  to  the 
peaceful  possession  of  property"  shall  not  be  impaired,  the  treaty  pre- 
scribes a  rule  of  conduct  for  the  United  States  during  the  period  of 
occupation.     This  rule  is  set  forth  in  Article  I  as  follows: 

And  as  the  island  (Cuba)  is,  upon  its  evacuation  by  Spain,  to  be  occupied  by  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  will,  so  long  as  such  occupation  shall  last,  assume 
and  discharge  the  obligations  that  may  under  international  law  result  from  the  fact 
of  its  occupation,  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property. 

Since  the  United  States  voluntaril}^  consented  to  be  bound  by  them, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  what  obligations  relating  to  the  pro- 
tection of  property  and  property  rights  are  imposed  by  international 
law  upon  a  military  forc^  maintaining  military  occupation  of  territory. 

The  governmental  forces  of  the  United  States  (military  and  civil) 
now  in  Cuba  are  engaged  in  maintaining  an  occupation  of  the  island 
and  not  a  conquest.  Occupation  is  the  temporary  retention  of  terri- 
tory, while  conqicest  is  the  definite  appropriation  of  it.  Under  the 
modern  law  of  nations  an  occupying  power  is,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hall, 
''forbidden,  as  a  general  rule,  to  vary  or  to  suspend  laws  affecting 
property  and  private  pereonal  relations."  (Hall  on  International 
Law,  4th  ed.,  chap.  4,  par.  155.) 

Halleck  states  the  law,  as  follows: 

As  military  occupation  produces  no  effect  (except  in  special  cases  and  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  severe  right  of  war,  by  imposing  military  contributions  and  confiscations) 
upon  private  property,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  ownership  of 
such  property  may  be  changed  during  such  occupation,  by  one  belligerent,  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  other,  precisely  the  same  as  though  war  did  not  exist.  The  right  to  alienate 
is  incident  to  the  right  of  ownership,  and,  unless  the  ownership  be  restricted  or 
qualified  by  the  victor,  the  right  of  alienation  continues  the  same  during  his  military 
possession  of  the  territory  in  which  it  is  situate  as  it  was  prior  to  his  taking  the  pos- 
session. A  municipality  or  corporation  has  the  same  right  as  a  natural  person  to 
dispose  of  its  property  during  a  war,  and  all  such  transfers  are,  prima  facie,y  as  valid 
as  if  made  in  time  of  peace.  If  forbidden  by  the  conqueror,  the  prohibition  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  of  public  law  and  must  be  clearly  established.  ( Hal- 
leck's  Int.  Law,  3d  ed.,  chap.  33,  par.  12,  p.  448.) 

I  do  not  think  the  legislation  known  as  the  Foraker  amendment  is 
to  be  construed  as  a  prohibition  of  the  right  of  a  municipality  to  exer- 
cise the  ordinary  rights  of  ownership  or  contract.  An  interpretation 
thereof  which  would  prevent  the  municipality  of  Habana  from  enter- 
ing into  the  agreement  under  consideration  would  also  preclude  the 

Mf.v  frnm  AnfArinor  \r\in  n.orrAAmAnh<4  for  nf.liAr  nnnnirtiT>«.l  sp.rviriAs.  fliinh 
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agentH,  constructing  public  works,  or  making  municipal  improve- 
ments; for  all  such  agreements  create  certain  rights  which  are  prop- 
erty. Indeed,  such  interpretation  would  prevent  a  private  individual 
as  well  as  a  municipality  from  executing  a  grant  of  conveyance  of  his 
private  property. 

I  understand  the  Foraker  amendment  to  be  a  voluntary  i-enounce- 
ment  by  the  United  States  of  the  fruits  of  conquest  in  Cuba.  It 
restricted  the  United  States  to  the  recent  rule  of  modem  times  regard- 
ing military  occupation,  and  precluded  the  exercise  of  the  rights  over 
public  and  private  property  accorded  by  the  ancient  rule  to  a  victor 
in  war  who  had  completed  a  conquest.  By  the  Teller  resolution  the 
United  States  disclaimed  an  intention  to  assume  permanent  sovereign 
rights  in  Cuba,  and  by  the  Foraker  amendment  the  United  States 
surrendered  the  rights  of  a  conqueror  and  voluntarily  limited  its 
authority  to  that  of  a  tempoi^ary  occupant  under  the  modern  law  of 
nations.  As  so  interpreted  the  Foraker  amendment  is  in  harmony 
with  the  treaty  of  peace  and  international  law;  otherwise,  it  is  at 
variance  with  both. 

Historically,  we  know  that  one  purpose  of  the  Foraker  amendment 
was  to  preserve  the  species  of  property  therein  referred  to  until  such 
time  as  the  rights  therein  and  thereto  could  be  exercised  bj-  govern- 
mental agencies  selected  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba.  That  purpose 
is  accomplished  as  to  municipal  rights  and  property  in  Cuba. 

To  hold  that  said  legislation  prevents  the  municipalities  of  Cul)a 
from  exercising  the  common  ordinary  rights  of  ownership  over  prop- 
erty which  belongs  to  them  is  to  convert  a  beneficent  measui*©  into  an 
instrument  of  oppression.  The  right  which  the  city  of  Habana  seeks 
to  exercise  is  a  personal  right  appertaining  to  property  of  which  the 
city  is  the  absolute  owner,  and  therefore  is  not  subject  to  the  restric- 
tions of  said  amendment.^ 

II. 

The  provisions  of  the  agreement  as  originally  contemplated^  creat- 
ing an  obligation  of  the  municipality  to  abstain  for  ten  years  from 
granting  to  others  a  similar  privilege  for  a  '^Fronton"  present  another 
and  a  different  question. 

It  appears  from  the  papers  forwarded  to  the  Department  that  these 
provisions  have  been  eliminated.  Ordinarily,  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  is  not  to  be  directed  to  such  matters;  but  their  considera- 
tion affords  an  opportunity  to  make  a  comparison  which  may  eluci- 
date the  proposition  actually  involved. 

As  already  stated,  a  copy  of  said  proposed  agreement  has  not  been 
forwarded  to  the  War  Department.  From  what  appeal's  in  the  papers 
submitted,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  agreement  was 
intended  to  bind  the  city  (1)  not  to  grant  to  others  the  privilege  of 

'  See  antej  p.  374  et  seq. 
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maintaining  a  ''Fronton"  on  city  prope7*ty^  or  (2)  not  to  grant  to 
others  the  privilege  of  maintaining  a  "Fronton"  within  the  limits  of 
the  municipality. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  city  would  exercise  a  right  appertaining  to 
the  ownership  of  property  the  title  of  which  was  vested  and  complete 
in  the  municipality.  The  rights  resulting  from  such  complete  and 
vested  title  are  personal  and  not  subject  to  withdrawal.  Th^y  are 
vested. 

In  the  second  instance,  the  city  would  exercise  ceilain  authority 
appertaining  to  what  is  termed  the  police  power  of  the  State.  The 
right  of  the  city  to  exercise  the  police  power  of  the  State  is  not  a 
vested  right.  Nor  can  it  properly  be  said  that  the  city  exercises  this 
power  by  grant.  The  power  at  all  times  remains  in  the  State  and  the 
city  exercises  it  as  the  agent  or  representative  of  the  State.  The 
power  is  political  and  the  authority  to  exercise  it  a  privilege,  depend- 
ent at  all  times  upon  the  continued  ability  and  inclination  of  the  sov- 
ereign to  permit  the  city  to  continue  its  exercise.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Foraker  amendment  requires  the  major-general  in  command  of  the 
United  States  forces  in  Cuba  to  prevent  the  municipalities  in  the 
island  from  exercising  the  police  power  of  the  State  in  such  wa}'  as  to 
gi*ant  "property,  franchises,  or  concessions;"  but  I  can  not  believe 
that  it  was  intended  to  require  such  military  commander  to  prevent 
said  municipalities  from  exercising  over  property  owned  by  said  cities 
"the  rights  which  by  law  belong  to  the  peaceful  possession  of  prop- 
erty of  all  kinds." 


SEPOBT  ON  THE  aUESTION  OF  INSEBTING  A  CHABGE  OF  ''  CON- 
SPIBACT"  nr  THE  CBIMINAL  COMPLAIHTS  AGAIHST  NEELT 
AND  BATHBONE,  AND  THE  INADVISABILITT  OF  JOINING  BOTH 
DEFENDANTS  IN  ONE  COMPLAINT,  WHICH  SHALL  INCLUDE  ALL 

THE  CHABGES. 

[Submitted  May  21, 1901.    Case  No.  2652,  Diyision  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department.] 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  and  comply  with  your  request 
for  a  report  on  certain  questions  arising  in  the  matter  of  the  criminal 
proceedings  in  the  courts  of  Cuba  instituted  against  C.  F.  W.  Neely 
and  E.  G.  Rathbone,  at  one  time  officials  in  the  department  of  posts, 
government  of  Cuba.     Said  questions  are  as  follows: 

1.  Should  said  defendants  be  charged  with  conspiracy  ? 

2.  Should  the  criminal  prosecutions  against  these  persons  be  con- 
solidated; that  is  to  say,  should  they  be  joined  in  one  information  and 

f^V^aftrt^A  ix7ifV»  Q/»fin<T  irkinflxr  \r\  /»r*iiimif finer  fViA  nllpcTpH  r»rimAS? 
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In  order  that  a  misunderntanding  may  not  occur^  I  think  it  proper 
for  me  to  state  that  when  this  report  was  requested  the  Secretary  of 
War  informed  me  that  the  conduct  of  said  criminal  proceedingis 
devolved  upon  the  local  authorities  in  Cuba;  that  upon  them  rested 
the  responsibilities  arising  therein,  and  they  were  to  exercise  a  free 
hand  in  matters  of  procedure.  Therefore  this  report,  should  it  come 
to  their  notice,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  dii'ection  or  instruction, 
but  simply  as  presenting  for  consideration  matters  respecting  which 
they  are  to  exercise  their  own  judgment  and  discretion. 

I. 

SHOULD  SAID  DEFENDANTS  BE   CHARGED  WTTH  OONSPIRACT? 

If  a  conspiracy  was  entered  into  b}^  Neely  and  Rathbone,  its  purpose 
was  to  commit  a  felony.  In  the  proceedings  already  instituted  the 
contention  of  the  Government  is  that  a  felony,  or,  more  accurately,  a 
number  of  felonies,  were  actually  committed.  If  the  felony  is  an 
offense  of  a  higher  grade  than  conspiracy  and  the  trial  were  had  in 
the  United  States,  a  serious  question  would  arise  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  lesser  offense  merged  in  the  greater. 

ArchboWs  Criminal  Practice  and  Pleadings  (Pomeroy's  notes,  8th 
ed.,  vol.  2,  p.  1886)  states  the  rule  as  follows: 

When  a  felony  or  misdemeanor  is  in  fact  committed,  a  conspiracy  to  commit  8och 
felony  or  misdemeanor  can  not  be  indicted  and  punished  as  a  distinct  offense. 

In  the  case  of  Commonwealth  v.  Kingsbury,  Chief  Justice  Parsons, 
speaking  for  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts,  says  (5  Mass.,  105, 
107): 

The  defendants  are  charged  with  conspiring  to  get  possession  of  the  chattels  of 
Thomas  Pons,  then  in  his  shop,  to  remove  them  from  his  shop,  and  to  conceal  them 
from  him,  under  color  of  authority  from  the  owner  to  sell  them,  and  that  they  in 
fact  carried  their  conspiracy  into  execution. 

The  fraudulently  obtaining  possession  of  the  chattels  of  Pons,  carrying  them  away, 
and  secreting  them,  is  unquestionably  a  felony;  and  the  attorney-general  very 
properly  admits  it.  But  he  has  argued  that  the  conspiracy  was  a  complete  offense 
by  itself  before  it  was  tarried  into  effect,  and  therefore  is  not  merged  in  the  felony. 

We  have  considered  this  case,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  misdemeanor  is  merfted. 
Had  the  conspiracy  not  been  effected,  it  might  have  been  punished  as  a  distinct 
offense,  but  a  contrivance  to  commit  a  felony,  and  executing  the  contrivance,  can  not 
be  punished  as  an  offense  distinct  from  the  felony,  because  the  contrivance  is  a  part 
of  the  felony,  when  committed  pursuant  to  it. 

The  law  is  the  same  respecting  misdemeanors.  An  intent  to  commit  a  misde- 
meanor, manifested  by  some  overt  act,  is  a  misdemeanor;  but  if  the  intent  be  carried 
into  execution,  the  offender  can  be  punished  but  for  one  offense. 

I  think  the  courts  of  the  United  States  do  not  now  accept  the  doc- 
trine that  conspiracy  may  merge  in  inisdenieanor, 
Wright  on  Criminal  Conspiracies  says  (p.  223): 

Another  point  to  be  observed  is  the  doctrine  of  merger,  by  which  is  meant  that 
where  a  conspiracy  (which  is  a  misdemeanor)  consists  of  an  agreement  to  commit  a 
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felony  and  is  actually  executed,  the  misdemeanor  merges  in  the  felony;  but  where 
there  is  a  conspiracy  to  commit  a  misdemeanor  only,  there,  even  though  the  con- 
spiracy be  executed,  there  is  no  merger  because  the  two  crimes  are  of  the  same  rank. 

In  People  v.  Richards  et  al. ,  the  supreme  court  of  Michigan  say  (1 

Mann.,  217,  222): 

It  was  said  in  an  early  case  in  Massachusetts  (Commonwealth  v.  Kingsbury,  5 
Mass.,  106),  that  where  the  misdemeanor  or  felony  is  actually  executed,  the  con- 
spiracy is  merged  and  can  not  be  punished.  But  the  (»se  was  one  of  a  conspiracy  to 
commit  a  distinct  felony.  It  Uno  doubt  tfie  law  that  if  Uie  felony  is  proved  tfie  conspir- 
acy must  al  mice  merge. 

In  People  v.  Mather  (4  Wend.,  265),  Mr.  Justice  Marcy,  speaking 
for  the  court,  says: 

It  is  supposed  that  a  conspiracy  to  commit  a  crime  is  merged  in  the  crime  when 
the  conspiracy  is  executed.  This  may  be  so  when  the  crime  is  of  a  higher  grade 
than  the  conspiracy,  and  the  object  of  the  conspiracy  is  fully  accomplished;  but  a 
conspiracy  is  only  a  misdemeanor,  and  when  its  object  is  only  to  commit  a  misde- 
meanor, it  can  not  be  merged.  Where  two  crimes  are  of  equal  grade,  there  can  be 
no  legal,  technical  merger.  (See  also,  Lambert  v.  People,  7  Cow.  (N.  Y.),  103;  Com. 
V.  Drum,  19  Pick.  (Mass.),  479;  Com.  ».  Goodhen,  2  Mete.  (Maas.),  193;  State  v. 
Murray,  16  Maine,  100;  1  Duvall,  4;  48  Maine,  218;  State  v.  Noyes,  25  Mich.;  Hart- 
man  V.  Com.,  5  Barr,  60;  Com.  v.  Delany,  1  Grant,  224;  Com.  v.  Parr,  5  W.  and  S. 
(P^),  345.) 

The  doctrine  declared  by  the  foregoing  authorities  has  not  been  uni- 
versally accepted  either  in  the  United  States  nor  England.  (United 
States  V.  Rindskopf,  6  Biss.  (U.  S.),  259;  Reg.  v.  Rowlands,  6  Cox 
Crim.  Cas.  (Eng.),  497,  note.) 

But  the  courts  which  deny  the  doctrine  deprecate  the  practice  at 
variance  therewith.  In  the  United  States  v.  Rindskopf  (ante)  the  court 
said: 

In  Reg.  V.  Boulton  (12  Cox  Cr.  Cas.,  87)  in  court  of  queen's  bench,  before  Chief 
Justice  Cockbum,  in  1871,  although  the  course  of  receiving  proof  of  the  commission 
of  the  substantial  crime  is  not  regarded  as  satisfactory,  yet  it  is  decided  that  such  a 
coarse  is  legal,  and  in  that  case,  it  being  a  charge  of  conspiracy  to  commit  a  felonious 
crime,  proof  of  the  commission  of  the  crime  itself  was  allowed.  The  chief  justice 
cited  and  relied  upon  the  authority  of  the  late  Lord  Cran worth  in  Reg.  r.  Rowlands 
(5  Cox  Cr.  Cas.,  497,  note).  In  that  case  the  parties  had  been  indicted,  not  for  the 
ofiense  they  had  committed,  but  for  a  conspiracy  to  commit  it,  and  the  judge,  after 
stating  that  it  vxndd  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  the  parties  had  been  indicted  for  what 
Ihey  had  done  and  not  for  conspiracy  to  do  ity  stated  "that  the  course  pursued  was  no 
doubt  legal,  and,  being  legal,''  he  said,  "I  shall  not  now  step  out  of  the  path  of  my 
duty  by  si)eculating  upon  the  policy  that  has  been  adopted  in  this  case.  It  would  be 
much  more  satisfactory  to  my  mind  if  parties  had  been  indicted  for  that  which  they  have 
directly  done^  and  not  for  having  previously  conspired  to  do  something^  the  harming  done 
which  is  proof  of  the  conspiracy.  It  never  is  satisfactory,  although  undoubtedly  it  is  legal.^^ 
I  have  quoted  this  language  as  expressive  of  my  first  view  of  the  question  when 
raised  during  the  trial,  and  I  can  say  now,  as  I  said  then,  that  the  better  way,  in  my 
judgment,  umdd  have  been  to  have  indicted  all  parties  here  for  the  jmrlicular  offense  committed 
by  each,  but  under  the  law  it  seems  I  have  not  the  right  to  say  they  must  be  so  pros- 
ecuted. The  course  pursued  in  this  matter  by  the  government  attorney,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  those  cases,  is  **  undoubtedly  legal,"  and  I  can,  therefore,  only  consider  the 
case  as  it  is  presented  on  this  indictment. 
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Being  so  admonished,  there  seemij  little  question  a:^  to  the  proper 
course  to  be  pursued  in  cases  of  this  character  in  the  United  Stat«». 

1  think  the  correct  rule  in  the  United  States  is  as  follows: 

The  offense  of  conspiring  to  commit  a  felony  merges  in  the  offense 
of  doing  the  felonious  net  in  those  States  of  the  Union  where  the  a^ 
itself  is  an  offense  of  higher  degree  than  the  agreement  to  commit  the 
act,  providJ!d  the  offense  of  conspiring  is  complete  when  the  agreement 
is  entered  into;  in  States  where  the  offense  of  conspii-acy  is  not  com- 
plete until  the  agreement  is  entered  into  and  an  attempt  is  made 
pursuant  thereto,  the  act  whereby  the  purpose  of  the  agreement  is 
accomplished  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  original  offense  and 
the  offending  parties  punished  either  for  the  conspiracy  or  the  felony, 
possibly  for  both. 

Wright  on  Criminal  Conspiracies  says  (p.  93): 

In  Bome  of  the  States  the  crime  has  been  made  the  enbject  of  statutory  definition 
and  restriction,  in  others  it  reals  solely  upon  the  i^mmon  law  as  found  in  the  Englit^h 
reports,  whiie  by  the  Revise<l  Statntee  of  the  United  Slates  tliere  must  be  both  the 
corrupt  (4i;reeTnent  or  combination  and  an  overt  aut  done  in  pursuance  thereof  to 
make  the  offense  a  punishable  one. 

The  Penal  Code  of  Spain  continues  to  be  in  force  in  Cuba,  as  does 
also  the  Spanish  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure.  It  is  therefore  impor- 
tant to  consider  if  said  question  of  merger  might  arise  under  said  laws. 
An  examination  of  the  penal  code  in  force  in  Cuba  induces  the  belief 
that  such  question  would  arise  and  would  be  equallj'  serious,  if  not 
more  so,  than  in  the  United  States.  That  code  clearly  distinguishes 
between  an  agri-e-ment  or  cimspiracy  to  commit  a  criminal  act  and  the 
act  itself,  and  in  each  instance  which  has  come  under  my  observation 
that  code  deals  with  the  conspii-acy  as  an  offense  of  lesser  grade  than 
the  act  itself  is  declared  to  be.  For  example,  article*  134,  135,  and 
136  of  said  code  define  the  crime  of  treason  and  fix  the  penalty  of 
"  cadena  j>erjx'tua  to  death."  The  offense  of  conspiring  to  commit  said 
treasonable  acts  is  provided  against  as  follows: 

Art,  137.  Conspiracy  to  <-o(ninit  any  of  tJie  critnes  mentioned  in  the  three  preced- 
ing articles  shall  Iw  punisheil  with  the  penalty  of  prrtidio  mayor,  and  the  piopoadon 
to  commit  the  said  crimes  with  that  of  f/raidit  rorrecdtmal. 

The  provisions  of  said  code  relating  to  the  criiues  of  lese  majeste 
furnish  another  example.     They  are  as  follows: 

Art.  155.  U]>on  any  person  who  shall  kill  the  King  there  shall  he  impoeed  ibe 
penalty  of  rerlim&n  perpetun  to  death. 

Abt.  156.  If  the  crime  referred  to  in  the  following  article  l)e  frustrated  or  attempted, 
it  shall  be  punished  with  the  penalty  of  reclutidn  temporal  in  its  maximum  debtee 
to  death. 

The  conspiracy  to  execute  with  that  of  redim6n  Ifmpoml. 

And  the  proposition  with  that  of  priadn  mayor. 
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Art.  161.  He  who  shall  kill  the  imme<liate  siicceswor  to  the  Crown  or  the  Regent  of 
the  Kingdom  shall  l)e  punished  with  the  penalty  of  rechisidn  temponil  in  its  maxi- 
mum degree  to  death. 

If  the  crime  be  frustrated  or  attempted,  with  the  penalty  of  reclusidn  temporal  to 
death. 

The  conspiracy  with  that  of  prisidn  mayor  in  its  medium  and  maximum  degrees. 

And  the  proposition  with  that  of  prisidn  correccional  in  its  maximum  degree  to 
prmdn  mayor  in  its  minimum  degree. 

Articles  237  to  243  define  the  crime  of  reln^ilion  and  prescribe  the 
penalty  therefor.  For  many  such  acts  the  penalty  is  ''  cadena  perpetua 
to  death." 

Article  244  deals  with  agreements  to  commit  rebellion  as  follows: 

Akt.  244.  Conspiracy  to  commit  the  crime  of  rebellion  shall  l^e  punished  with  the 
penalty  of  primon  correccional  in  its  meiiium  and  maximum  degree. 

The  pn)po8al  to  do  so  shall  be  punishe<l  with  that  of  reclusion  temporal  in  its  mini- 
mum and  medium  degree. 

From  the  provisions  of  said  code  relating  to  sedition  the  following 
is  quoted: 

Art.  240.  Those  who  by  inciting  the  seditious  and  making  them  resolute  shall 
have  promoted  and  support^  sedition,  and  its  principal  leaders  shall  l>e  punished 
^rith  the  penalty  of  rec.hmon  temjwral^  shouhl  they  be  included  in  any  of  the  cases 
8pecifie<l  in  the  first  paragraph  of  No.  2  of  article  172,  and  with  that  of  prisidn  mayor 
if  thev  are  included  in  none  of  these. 

Art.  24?.  Mere  participants  in  se<lition  shall  be  punishe<l  with  the  penalty  of 
prision  correccional  in  its  medium  and  maximum  degrees  in  the  cases  S|)ecified  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  No.  2  of  said  article  172,  and  with  that  of  prisidn  correccional  in 
itfi  minimum  and  medium  degre<*8  if  not  included  therein. 

Art.  249.  A  conspiracy  to  commit  the  crime  of  sedition  shall  be  punisheil  with  the 
p>enalty  of  arresto  mayor  to  prisidn  correccional  in  its  minimum  degree. 

That  the  lesser  offense  merges  in  the  greater  is  such  an  universal 
rule  of  criminal  jurisprudence  that  I  doubt  not  it  prevails  in  the  juris- 
diction of  Spain.  I  have  not  failed  to  observe  that  conspiracy  to  com- 
mit acts  constituting  treason,  Ifese- majesty,  rebellion,  and  sedition  are 
subject  to  penalties  similar  in  character  to  those  prescribed  for  felo- 
nies, although  different  in  extent,  and  this  might  be  held  to  prevent 
merger  in  cases  of  conspiracy  to  commit  those  particular  acts. 

Cuba  continues  to  be  under  the  civil  law,  and  the  common-law  rules 
respecting  conspiracy  are  not  in  force  therein.  Many  agreements 
which  might  be  considered  conspiracies  under  the  common  law  are  not 
amenable  to  the  civil  law.  Article  4  of  the  Penal  Code  in  force  in  Cuba 
provides  as  follows: 

Art.  4.  A  conspiracy  and  proposition  to  commit  a  crime  are  punishable  only  in  the 
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It  becomes  important  to  ascertain  if  a  conspiracy  to  commit  the 
crime  of  which  ^feely  or  Rathbone  stand  accused  is  one  ''which  the 
law  specially  penalizes." 

If  I  understand  aright,  Neely  and  Rathbone  are  charged  with  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  one  or  ail  of  articles  401,  402,  403,  and  404  of 
the  Penal  Code  in  force  in  Cuba,  and  also  section  55  of  the  Postal 
Code  of  Cuba. 

Said  ailicles  of  the  Penal  Code  are  as  follows: 

Art.  401.  The  public  official  who  by  reason  of  his  duties  has  in  his  charge  public 
funds  or  property  and  who  should  take  or  consent  that  others  should  take  the  i^ame 
shall  be  punished: 

1.  With  the  penalty  of  arresto  mayor  in  its  maximum  degree  to  presidio  correc- 
Clonal  in  its  minimum  d^^ree  if  the  amount  taken  should  not  exceed  125  pesetas. 

2.  With  that  of  presidio  correccional  in  its  medium  and  maximum  degrees  if  it 
should  have  exceeded  125  and  did  not  exceed  6,250  pesetas. 

3.  With  that  of  presidio  mayor  if  it  exceeded  6,250  and  not  exceed  125,000  pesetas. 

4.  With  that  of  cadena  temporal  if  it  exceeded  125,000  pesetas. 

In  any  case  with  that  of  temporary  special  disqualification  in  its  maximum  degree 
to  perpetual  disqualification. 

Art.  402.  The  public  official  who,  through  inexcusable  abandonment  ornegllgence, 
should  enable  the  peculation  of  public  funds  or  property,  referred  to  in  Nos.  2,  3, 
and  4  of  the  foregoing  article,  by  another  person  shall  incur  the  penalty  of  a  fioe 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  money  or  property  misappropriated. 

Art.  403.  The  official  who,  to  the  detriment  or  hindrance  of  the  public  service, 
shall  apply  to  his  oivn  or  to  foreign  purposes  the  money  or  property  placed  under  his 
charge  shall  be  punisheii  with  the  penalties  of  temporary  special  disqualification  and 
a  fine  of  from  20  to  50  per  cent  of  the  amount  diverted. 

If  restitution  be  not  made  the  penalties  prescribed  in  article  401  shall  be  imposed 
on  him. 

If  such  unlawful  use  of  the  funds  were  without  detriment  to  or  hindrance  of  the 
public  service,  he  shall  incur  the  penalties  of  suspension  and  a  fine  of  from  5  to  25 
per  cent  of  the  amount  diverted. 

Art.  404.  The  public  official  who  shall  give  to  the  funds  or  property  that  he  admin- 
isters a  public  appliciition  different  from  that  to  which  they  were  destined  shall 
incur  the  penalties  of  temporary  disqualification  and  a  fine  of  from  5  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  amount  diverted,  if  detriment  to  or  hindrance  of  the  public  service  to  which 
they  were  assigned  should  result  therefrom,  and  otherwise  that  of  suspension. 

Section  55  of  the  Postal  Code  is  as  follows: 

Whoever,  being  a  postmaster,  assistant  postmaster,  cashier,  or  other  person  em- 
ployed in  or  in  any  way  connected  with  the  business  or  operations  of  any  branch  of 
the  service  of  the  dejArtment  of  posts,  shall  convert  to  his  own  use  any  money, 
postage  stami)H,  stampe<l  paper,  or  other  property  of  the  department  of  posts,  or  in 
the  custody  of,  or  in  use  by,  said  department,  or  postal,  money-onler,  or  other  funds 
coming  into  his  hands  in  any  manner  whatever,  or  any  money  or  property  which 
may  have  come  into  his  possession  or  under  his  control  in  the  execution  of  such 
office,  employment,  or  service,  or  under  color  or  claim  of  authority  as  such  officer, 
employee,  or  agent,  whether  the  same  shall  be  the  money  or  property  of  the  depart- 
ment of  posts  or  in  the  custody  of  or  in  use  by  said  department  or  of  some  other  per- 
son or  party,  or  shall  fail  safely  to  kwp  any  such  money,  stamps,  stamped  paper, 
postal,  money-order,  or  other  funds  or  other  pro])erty,  whether  the  same  is  the  prop- 
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erty  of  the  department  of  posts  or  in  the  custody  of  or  in  use  by  said  department,  or 
the  property  of  some  otlier  person  or  party,  without  loaning,  using,  depositing  in 
banks,  except  as  authorized  by  the  regulations  of  the  department  of  posts,  or  exchang- 
ing for  funds  or  property  other  than  such  as  are  especially  allowed  by  the  regulations 
of  the  department  of  posts,  or  shall  fail  to  remit  to  or  deposit  at  a  designated  deposi- 
tory, or  turn  over  to  the  proper  officer  or  officers,  agent,  or  agents  any  such  money, 
stamps,  stamped  paper,  postal,  money-order,  or  other  funds,  or  other  property, 
whether  the  same  is  the  property  of  the  department  of  posts  or  in  the  custody  of  or 
in  use  by  said  department,  or  the  property  of  some  other  person  or  party,  when 
required  so  to  do  by  law  or  the  regulations  of  the  department  of  posts,  or  upon  demand 
or  order  of  the  director-general  of  posts,  either  directly  or  through  a  duly  authorized 
and  accredited  officer  or  agent  of  the  department  of  posts,  or  shall  advise  or  i)articipate 
in  any  of  the  offenses  defined  in  this  section,  shall  for  every  such  offense  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  ten  years,  or  by  a  fine  in 
a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  embezzled,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment;  and 
any  failure  to  produce  any  money,  postage  stamps,  stamped  paper,  postal,  money-order, 
or  other  funds,  or  other  property  whether  the  property  of  the  department  of  posts  or  in 
the  custody  of  or  in  use  by  said  department,  or  the  property  of  any  other  person  or 
jjarty,  w^hen  required  so  to  do  as  hereinbefore  provided,  shall  be  taken  to  be  prima 
facie  evidence  of  such  offense.  But  nothing  shall  be  constmed  to  prohibit  any  poet- 
master  from  depositing,  under  the  direction  of  the  director-general  of  posts,  in  a  bank 
designated  by  the  director-general  of  posts  for  that  purpose,  or  in  any  other  place,  pro- 
vided the  director-general  of  posts  shall  so  specifically  authorize,  to  his  own  credit  as 
postmaster,  any  funds  in  his  charge,  nor  prevent  his  negotiating  drafts  or  other  evi- 
dences of  debt  through  such  banks  or  otherwise,  when  instructed  or  required  to  do 
so  by  the  director-general  of  posts,  for  the  purpose  of  remitting  surplus  funds  from 
one  post-office  to  another  or  to  a  designated  depository. 

I  am  unable  to  find  provisions  of  law  either  in  the  Penal  Code  or 
Postal  Code  which  specially  penalizes  an  agreement  or  conspiracy  to 
commit  the  acts  thus  declared  to  be  criminal;  nor  do  I  find  a  general 
provision  such  as  is  made  by  section  5440,  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  as  follows: 

Sbc.  5440.  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  either  to  commit  any  offense  against 
the  United  States,  or  to  defraud  the  United  States  in  any  manner,  or  for  any  pur- 
pose, and  one  or  more  of  such  parties  do  any  act  to  effect  the  object  of  the  conspir- 
acy, all  the  parties  to  such  conspiracy  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than 
$1,000  and  not  more  than  $10,000,  and  to  imprisonment  not  more  than  two  years. 

Arturo  Hevia,  deputy  public  prosecutor  in  Habana,  who  appears  to 
have  charge  of  the  prosecution,  makes  a  report  in  regard  to  the  con- 
templated report.  With  reference  to  said  report  Major  Dudley,  judge- 
advocate,  Department  of  Cuba,  writes  (May  8,  1901): 

He  agrees  that  it  is  not  wise  to  make  the  charge  on  "conspiracy"  alonCy  but  to 
make  specific  charges  against  each  of  the  accused,  and  that  is  his  intention. 

My  understanding  of  said  report  is  that  the  deputy  prosecutor 
intends  to  file  a  complaint  wherein  the  offense  charged  will  be  a  willful 
doing  of  an  act  and  not  a  willful  participation  in  an  agreement.  That  is 
to  say,  the  complaint  will  not  charge  an  offense  of  which  conspiracy  is 
the  gravamen. 
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Apparently  it  is  intended  that  said  complaint  shall  set 
agreement  to  commit  said  acts  was  entered  into  and  said  si 
pursuant  thereto,  but  said  facts  are  to  be  averred  (1' 
aggravation  and  (2)  as  the  means  or  instruments  by  whi 
act  was  done  and  perfonned,  the  offense  charged  bein  ; 
the  several  acts  penalized  by  the  provisions  of  section  ; 
code  and  article  401  of  the  penal  code. 

I  further  understand  that  said  complaint  will  charg    i 
the  alternative;  i.  e.,  (1)  said  act  was  done  and  pe^ 
accused;  (2)  said  act  was  done  and  performed  by  the  x 
to  an  agreement  so  to  do. 

In  support  of  this  practice  of  criminal  pleading  Mi 
certain  articles  of  the  Spanish  Code  of  Criminal  Pre 
translated  in  this  division,  are  as  follows: 

Art.  649.  When  the  oral  trial  is  ordered  the  case  shall  be 
fiscal  (prosecutor)  or  to  the  private  accuser,  if  the  crime  c         • 
ex  oflScio,  in  order  that  within  the  period  of  five  daj^  they  n^         i 
writing.     After  this  classification  is  made,  all  the  proceedinj  I 

public. 

Art.  650.  The  classification  shall  be  limited  to  deciding  ir 
conclusions: 

1.  The  punishable  facts  resulting  from  the  summary  inves 

2.  The  legal  character  of  said  facts  and  the  specific  design  ■ 
stituted  thereby. 

3.  The  participation  therein  of  the  accused  person  or  pen 

4.  The  facts  resulting  from  the  summary  investigation  whit 
or  aggravating  circumstances  or  which  may  exempt  from  cr 

5.  The  penalties  which  the  accused  person  or  persons, 
incurred  by  virtue  of  their  respective  participation  in  the  c 

The  private  accuser,  when  there  is  one,  and  the  prose*  I 

bring  a  civil  action  shall  also  state  : 

1.  The  amount  of  damages  as  estimated  by  them,  caused  i 

nation  of  the  thing,  and  the  fact  in  virtue  of  which  this  ii 

Art.  653.  The  parties  shall  have  the  power  to  submi'  i 

which  are  to  be  the  object  of  the  classification,  two  or  moi  i 

form,  so  that  if  from  the  trial  the  first  stiould  not  be  pre  i 

be  considered  in  the  sentence. 

Art.  732.  After  the  closing  of  the  evidence  the  part  i 

mollify  the  conclusions  set  forth  in  the  classification. 

In  such  case  they  shall  submit  in  writing  the  new  oc  i 

to  the  presiding  judge  of  the  court. 

The  conclusions  may  be  prepared  in  alternative  form, 

The  purpose  of  averrihg  the  existence  of  i 

spiracy  is  to  insure  the  competency  of  certa 
Government  intends  to  offer,  and  to  show  i: 
erate  contriving,  extending  over  a  period  o 
increasing  the  degree  of  the  offense. 

If  the  intentions  of  the  public  prosecute 
they  appear  to  me  as  entirely  proper. 
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n. 


Should  the  criminal  prosecutions  against  these  persons  he  consolidated^' 
that  is  to  say^  slhovld  the  accused  he  joined  in  one  information  and 
charged  with  acting  jo^intly  in  committmg  the  alleged  crimes? 

I  think  this  question  should  be  answered  in  the  negative,  for  the 
reason  that  it  may  be  or  made  to  appear  that  in  some  instances  one  or 
both  of  the  accused  acted  independently'^  of  the  other. 

This  variance  between  the  information  and  the  proof  would  not  be 
as  serious  in  Spanish  jurisdictions  as  in  the  United  States.  Criminal 
procedure  under  the  civil  law  is  adapted  to  the  rule,  Let  no  guilty 
man  escape,  while  under  the  common  law  the  rule  is,  Let  no  innocent 
man  suffer.  It  follows  that  under  the  criminal  procedure  of  the  civil 
law  the  court  is  permitted  to  exercise  great  latitude  in  matters  of  pro- 
cedure, and  may  permit  the  complaint  to  be  modified  so  as  to  conform 
to  the  facts  shown  to  exist  (Art.  732,  Code  Crim.  Procedure),  while 
in  the  United  States  such  authority  is  not  possessed  by  the  judges  of 
criminal  courts  in  trials  based  on  indictments  (Ex  parte  Bain,  121 
U.  S.,  1),  for  with  us  indictments  are  found  and  presented  by  grand 
juries,  acting  independently  of  the  presiding  magistrate.  Under  the 
civil  law  the  question  presented  to  the  court  in  a  criminal  prosecution 
is,  Is  the  accused  guilty  of  any  act  penalized  by  the  law?  Under  the 
common  law  the  question  presented  to  the  court  is^  Is  the  accused 
guilty  of  the  particular  offense  whereof  he  stands  charged?  Hence 
the  difference  in  the  procedure. 

I  am  unable  to  definitely  determine  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Hevia 
^hat  his  intentions  are  as  to  this  matter.  This  inability,  however,  is 
not  to  be  attributed  to  the  report.  Mr.  Hevia  writes  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  criminal  procedure  and  practice  in  Spanish  jurisdictions, 
and  I  read  in  comparative  ignorance  thereof. 

While  these  prosecutions  are  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  the  Span- 
ish law  in  force  in  Cuba,  it  seems  desirable  that,  so  far  as  safely  can 
be  done,  the  procedure  should  harmonize  with  American  ideas  and 
established  practices.  Therefore  it  seems  best,  if  possible,  to  have  the 
complaint  drawn  in  the  first  instance  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
ohanging  it  after  the  evidence  is  submitted,  reserving,  of  course,  the 
liberty  to  exercise  the  right  to  change  if  found  desirable. 

III. 

Should  each  and  all  the  acts  complained  of  he  included  in  on^  com- 
^laint  or  informMimi? 

I  understand  from  the  report  of  the  fiscal,  Arturo  Hevia,  that  it  is 
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The  code  of  criminal  procedure  in  force  in  Cuba  provides  as  follows: 

Art.  300.  Every  crime  of  which  the  judicial  authority  takes  cognizance  shall  be 
the  object  of  a  summary  investigation.  The  connected  crimes  shall  neverUukts  U 
included  in  a  single  record. 

Abt.  17.  The  following  are  considered  as  crimes  connected  with  each  other: 

1.  Those  simultaneously  committed  by  two  or  more  persons  together  whenever 
said  persons  are  or  may  be  subject  to  different  ordinary  or  special  jndges  or  oonitB 
by  virtue  of  the  nature  of  the  crime. 

2.  Those  committed  by  two  or  more  persons  in  different  places  or  at  different  twnes  shovld 
there  have  been  a  previous  agreement  regarding  the  same. 

3.  Those  commiUed  as  a  means  to  commit  others  orfacililate  the  execution  thereof. 

4.  Those  committed  in  order  to  secure  immunity  from  other  crimes. 

5.  The  different  crimes  imputed  to  an  acaised  at  the  beginning  of  the  proceedings  agahut 
him  for  any  of  them^  should  there  be^  in  the  judgment  of  the  court,  an  analogy  or  rdatim 
between  them^  and  not  have  been  so  far  included  in  the  proceedings. 

In  this  connection  attention  is  directed  to  the  case  of  Pointer  v. 
United  States  (151  U.  S.,  396,  403),  wherein  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  held: 

The  pro\dsion  in  Revised  Statutes,  section  1024,  that  ''when  there  are  several 
charges  against  any  person  for  the  same  act  or  transaction,  or  for  two  or  more  ads 
or  transactions  connected  together,  or  for  two  or  more  acts  or  transactions  of  the  same 
class  of  crimes  or  offenses,  which  may  be  properly  joined,  instead  of  having  several 
indictments,  the  whole  may  be  joined  in  one  indictment,  in  separate  coants;  and  if 
two  or  more  indictments  are  joined  in  such  cases,  the  court  may  order  then^to  be 
consolidated,"  leaves  the  court  to  determine  whether,  in  a  given  case,  a  joinder  of 
two  or  more  offenses  in  one  indictment  is  consistent  with  settled  principles  of  crim- 
inal law,  and  also  free  to  compel  the  prosecution  to  elect  under  which  count  it  will 
proceed,  when  it  appears  from  the  indictment  or  from  the  evidence  that  the  prisoner 
may  be  embarrassed  in  his  defense  if  that  course  be  not  pursued. 

Also,  the  case  of  McElroy  v.  United  States  (164  U.  S.,  p.  76), 
wherein  the  court  say  (p.  80): 

It  is  clear  that  the  statute  does  not  authorize  the  consolidation  of  indictments  in 
such  a  way  that  some  of  the  defendants  may  be  tried  at  the  same  time  with  other 
defendants  charged  with  a  crime  different  from  that  for  which  all  are  tried.  And 
even  if  the  defendants  are  the  same  in  all  the  indictments  consolidated,  we  do  not 
think  the  statute  authorizes  the  joinder  of  distinct  felonies,  not  provable  by  the 
same  evidence  and  in  no  sense  resulting  from  the  same  series  of  acts. 

The  question  which  arises  in  my  mind  relates  to  the  6scp«<?i^n^  rather 
than  the  legality  of  pursuing  the  course  indicated.  If  all  the  offenses 
are  included  in  one  complaint  and  disposed  of  in  one  trial,  the  Govern- 
ment may  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  for  want  of  certain  evidence 
which  could  be  secured;  or  matters  in  defense  may  be  presented  which 
could  be  overcome  if  opportunity  were  afforded.  It  not  unf requently 
happens,  in  the  trial  of  criminal  actions  in  the  United  States,  that  the 
defense  finds  cause  for  felicitation  in  the  fact  that  the  prosecution 
elects  to  "put  all  its  eggs  in  one  basket,"  and  quite  as  frequently  finds 
cause  for  well-merited  apprehension  when  called  upon  to  face  a  series 
of  indictments  and  trials.  If  the  law  now  in  force  in  Cuba  permits 
these  offenses  to  be  presented  to  the  courts  in  several  sepai'ate  com- 
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plaints,  and  independent  trials  may  be  had  thereon,  it  seems  advisable 
to  pursue  that  course.  However,  the  determination  of  the  several 
matters  herein  dis<;ussed  is  to  be  left,  as  already  stated,  to  the  local 
authorities  of  the  government  of  Cuba. 


The  Secretary  of  War  transmitted  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  report  to 
the  military  governor  of  Cuba  inclosed  in  the  following  letter: 

May  23,  1901. 

8ir:  I  herewith  transmit  the  report  of  the  law  officer,  Division  of  Insular  Affairs, 
War  Department,  on  certain  questions  arising  in  the  Neely  and  Kathbone  cases. 
This  report  was  prepared  for  my  personal  use;  but  it  presents  matters  which  I  con- 
sider of  sufficient  importance  to  require  consideration  by  the  officials  having  charge 
of  these  prosecutions,  and  therefore  the  report  is  forwarded  to  you. 

While  this  report  is  in  harmony  with  the  views  entertained  by  me  and  heretofore 

communicated  to  you,  I  wish  it  understood  that  the  determination  of  the  questions 

discussed  devolves  upon  the  officials  conducting  the  proceedings,  upon  whom  the 

responsibilities  rest. 

Very  respectfully, 

Elihit  Root,  Secretary  of  War. 
Maj.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  U.  S.  V., 

Military  Governor  of  Chiha, 


EEPORT  AS  TO  THE  OWNERSHIP  AND  RIGHT  TO  DISPOSE  OF 
VESSELS  DISABLED  AND  SUNK  IN  THE  COASTAL  WATERS 
OF  CUBA  BY  THE  NAVAL  FORCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
DURINO  THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR. 

[Submitted  July  18, 1901.    Case  No.  2797,  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department.] 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  request  for 
report  on  the  question  of  ownership  and  right  to  dispose  of  certain 
vessels  disabled  and  sunk  in  the  coastal  waters  of  Cuba  by  the  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  during  the  Spanish- American  war. 

These  wrecks  are  to  be  considered  from  two  points  of  view. 

1.  A&  property  having  a  market  value. 

2.  As  ohstrtLctions  to  navigation  and  therefore  nuisances. 

If  said  vessels  are  to  be  dealt  with  as  property  having  a  marketable 
value  and  disposed  of  by  exercise  of  the  rights  of  ownership,  then  the 
attention  of  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  the  following  provisions  of 
section  3755,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  make  such  contracts  and  provisions 
as  he  may  deem  for  the  interests  of  the  Government,  for  the  preservation,  sale,  or 
collection  of  any  property,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  which  may  have  l^een  wrecked, 
abandoned,  or  become  derelict,  being  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
and  which  ought  to  come  to  the  United  States  *  *  *  and  in  such  contracts  to 
allow  such  compensation  *  *  *  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  deem  just 
and  reasonable.  No  costs  or  claim  shall,  however,  become  chargeable  to  the  United 
States  in  so  obtaining,  preserving,  cx^llecting,  receiving,  or  making  available  prop- 
erty *  *  *  which  shall  not  lx»  jmid  from  such  moneys  as  shall  l>e  realized  and 
received  from  the  property  so  collected  under  specific  agreement. 
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The  Attornev-Oeneral  in  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated 
March  29,  1900,  written  with  reference  to  the  wreck  of  the  Alfonso 
XII^  one  of  the  vessels  now  under  consideration,  says: 

These  wrecks  all  appear  to  be  lying  ou  the  shores  and  in  the  coast  waters  of  Oaba, 
and  as  that  island  is  now  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Stat«:«  under  the 
treaty  with  Spain  and  in  international  law,  although  temporarily  sa  and  by  means 
of  a  military  government,  it  is  my  opinion  that  section  3755  gives  to  the  Secretar}*  of 
the  Treasury  complete  authority  in  the  premises.  *  *  *  Section  3755  undoubtedly 
*  *  *  extends  to  the  property  of  private  owners  which  has  been  wrecked,  aban- 
doned, or  become  derelict,  and  I  do  not  suppose  it  would  be  denied  on  any  ground 
that  the  wrecks  on  the  coast  of  Cuba  are  the  property  of  the  United  States  as  the 
victors  in  the  war  with  Spain  and  in  the  various  engagements  in  which  these  vessels 
were  sunk. 

In  said  letter  the  Attorney-General  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
*'Navy  Department  has  neither  general  nor  special  authority  in  law 
to  recover  and  preserve  these  wrecks  and  appurtenances;"  and  also 
that  the  acts  of  June  14, 1880,  and  August  2,  1882,  making  it  the  duty 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  remove  sunken  vessels  which  obstruct  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  and  giving  him  a  certain  discre- 
tion respecting  the  sale  and  disposition  of  such  sunken  craft,  *do  not 
apply  to  the  coast  waters  of  Cuba. 

By  Department  letter  dated  May  4,  1900,  the  military  governor  of 
Cuba  was  advised  that  the  War  Department  purposed  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  the  Attorney -General,  and  a  cop^-  of  his  opinion 
was  therewith  transmitted.  On  May  9,  1900,  the  military  governor 
of  Cuba  returned  said  letter  and  requested  a  reconsideration  of  the 
subject.  September  15, 1900,  the  military  governor  of  Cuba  addressed 
a  communication  to  the  War  Department,  in  which  the  general  subject 
is  presented  as  follows: 

I  have  the  honor  to  request  a  decision  on  the  following  subject:  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  old  wrecks — Spanish  war  vessels — scattered  along  the  coasts  of  Cuba  which 
have  long  since  been  abandoned  and  are  rapidly  rusting  out.  I  believe  that  some  of 
them  could  be  sold  and  the  island  government  derive  some  benefit  from  such  action. 
I  am  constantly  in  receipt  of  applications  in  regard  to  the  wrecking,  removing,  etc, 
of  these  derelicts,  and  respectfully  request  that  authority  be  allowed  to  proceed  with 
the  work  as  may  seem  to  the  best  interest  of  the  public  service  here. 

In  order  that  the  Secretary  ma}'  be  fully  advised  as  to  the  situation 
in  which  this  matter  now  stands,  it  is  necessary  to  dii'ect  attention  to 
the  proceedings  had  in  the  case  of  the  Alfonso  XII^  one  of  .said 
wrecks.  Application  was  made  to  the  military  government  of  Cuba 
for  the  purchase  of  this  wreck.  The  application  was  forwarded  to  the 
War  Department  and  referred  to  the  Navy  Department.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  requested  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  and 
received  the  letter  above  referred  to,  and  thereupon  informed  the 
War  Department  that  the  Navy  Department  did  not  have  jurisdiction, 
and  advised  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Treasury  Department. 
(Doc.  5,  No.  1705.) 
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On  May  9, 1900,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  advised  the  Secretary 
of  War  as  follows: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  from  your  Department  of  your 
indorsement  dated  the  4th  instant,  upon  a  recommendation  by  the  captain  of  the 
port  of  Habana,  relative  to  the  steamship  Alfonso  XII,  reported  to  have  been 
wrecked  at  Mariel,  and  have  to  state  that  this  Department  will  consider  a  proposition 
made  by  the  company  referred  to  by  the  captain  of  the  port  in  the  correspondence, 
or  other  reputable  company  or  companies,  for  the  recovery  of  the  property. 

The  proposition  should  be  so  made  as  to  conform  to  the  terms  of  the  law  govern- 
ing such  cases,  as  set  forth  in  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  paper 
be  forwarded  through  the  office  of  the  captain  of  the  port,  with  such  remarks  or 
comments  indorsed  thereon  as  he  may  choose  to  make. 

Respectfully, 

L.  J.  Gage,  Secretary. 

On  July  3,  1900,  the  Secretary  of  War  addressed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  as  follows: 

Sir:  The  military  government  of  Cuba  desires  to  dispose  of  the  wreck  of  the 
Alfmiso  XII,  a  Spanish  vessel  now  lying  upon  the  rocks  off  the  north  coast  of 
Cuba,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  Mariel.  It  is  understood  that  the  Navy 
Department  has  abandoned  all  intention  of  endeavoring  to  preserve  the  vessel.  I 
desire  to  be  informed  whether  you  propose,  under  section  3755  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  to  make  any  contract  or  provision  for  the  preservation  or  sale  of  the  said 
vessel.  If  you  do  not  propose  to  make  such  provision,  the  military  government  of 
Cuba  will  procreed  to  dispose  of  the  wreck,  which  has  now  remained  as  a  serious 
obstruction  to  navigation  for  two  years,  and  which  should  be  removed  by  some  one 
without  further  delay. 

Very  respectfully,  Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  War, 

In  response  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  July  6,  1900,  wrote 
as  follows  (Doc.  8,  No.  1705): 

The  Department  has  been  a<lvised  that  she  is  of  no  value  except  as  old  iron,  and 
that  the  wreck  is  now  a  dangerous  obstruction  to  navigation.  On  the  9th  of  May  last 
the  Department  advised  you  that  it  would  consider  a  proposition  by  a  reputable  com- 
pany or  companies  for  the  recovery  of  the  property.  Nothing  further  has  been  heard 
of  the  matter,  either  through  your  Department  or  otherwise. 

Under  the  circumstances  this  Department  has  no  objection  to  action  in  accordance 
with  your  suggestion,  that  the  military  government  of  Cuba  be  allowed  to  dispose  of 
the  wreck,  which,  as  you  remark,  has  now  remained  as  a  serious  obstruction  to  navi- 
gation for  two  years  and  which  should  be  removed  by  some  one  without  further 
delay. 

On  July  5,  1900,  the  military  governor  of  Cuba  was  advised  as 
follows: 

Sir:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  May  9  last,  asking  that  the  wreck  of  the  Spanish 
transport  Alfonso  XII  be  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  island  government,  I  am 
directed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  advise  you  that  the  Treasury  Department  having 
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There  the  matter  rested  until  April,  1901,  when  application  was 
made  to  the  State  Department  by  A.  Lotinga  for  the  purchase  of  the 
wreck  of  the  said  Alfonso  XII  and  two  other  wrecks,  as  follows 
(Case  No.  2797): 

86  Lbadbnhall  Strbbt, 

London,  E,  C,  April  16,  1901. 
The  Secretary  of  State, 

State  Department,  WaMngUm,  D.  C,  U.  S.  A. 

Sir:  During  the  Spanish- American  war  the  three  steamers  Alfontio  XII^  Sanio 

Domiiigo,  and  Antonio  Lopez  were  run  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  and  I  understand 

that  tlie  wrecks  remain  on  the  ro(!ks  to  this  da  v. 

I  have  friends  who  would  be  prepared  to  purchase  same  as  they  lie  for  breaking-np 

purposes.     I  have  been  in  correspondence  with  this  matter  both  with  the  Transatlantic 

Company  of  Barcelona,  formerly  owners  of  the  boats,  and  also  with  the  underwritere, 

from  whom  I  have  received  communication  that  both  parties  had  abandoned  the 

boats  altogether.     I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  let  me  know  whether  it 

might  be  the  intention  of  your  Government  to  dispose  of  the  above-named  wrecks, 

and  if  so,  what  steps  would  he  necessary  for  me  to  take  in  the  matter. 

Waiting  the  honor  of  your  reply,  I  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lotinga. 

The  State  Department  sent  copies  of  this  application  to  the  War 
Department  and  to  the  Treasury  Department.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  follows  (Doc. 

2,  No.  2797): 

Treasury  Department,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washmgton,  May  6,  1901. 
The  Secretary  of  War. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Alfred 
Lotinga  relative  to  certain  wrecks  of  Spanish  steamers  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  and 
will  thank  you  to  obtain  from  the  proper  authorities  of  the  government  in  Cuba  a 
report  upon  the  matter. 

Respectfully,  L.  J.  Gage,  Secretary. 

The  matter  wa.s  referred  to  the  military  governor  of  Cuba,  who 
returned  the  papers  with  the  following  indorsement  (4th  Ind.,  No. 

2797): 

The  wrecks  in  question  are  the  property  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  Arrangements  for 
the  removal  of  the  Alfonso  XII  have  already  been  effected,  and  it  is  recommended 
that  the  parties  mentioned  correaj>ond  direct  with  the  island  government  relative  to 
others.  If  their  propositions  are  advantageous  they  will  be  given  immediate  and 
favorable  consideration. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the  determination  of  this  question  of 
ownership  by  the  Attorney-General,  and  concuri'ence  in  his  views  by 
the  War,  Navy,  Treasury,  and  State  departments,  the  principle 
involved  has  been  adjudicated  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  The 
several  captures  of  vessels  effected  by  the  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  during  the  war  with  Spain  were  taken  into  the  prize  courts, 
wherein  decrees  were  entered  that  said  vessels  should  be  sold  and  the 
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proceeds  disposed  of  as  the  laws  of  the  United  States  provided.  In 
none  of  these  cases  was  it  held  that  the  vessels  were  the  prize  or  prop- 
erty of  the  military  government  of  Cuba  or  that  said  government  was 
entitled  to  participate  in  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  The  rights  of  the 
captors  are  the  same  whether  the  prize  sinks  or  continues  to  float,  and 
I  am  unable  to  find  authority  for  the  proposition  that  prize  of  war, 
captured  at  sea,  inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  military  government  of 
the  territory  off  the  coast  of  which  the  capture  was  effected.  If,  there- 
fore, these  wrecks  are  to  be  considered  as  property  and  dealt  with  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  enabling  the  proprietor  to  realize  their  property 
vahie^  it  appears  manifest  that  the  proprietor  is  not  the  military  gov- 
ernment of  Cuba. 

The  attention  of  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  the  question  as  to  the 
right  or  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  exercise 
the  powers  of  a  proprietor  over  said  vessels  and  to  sell  and  convey 
them.  The  question  involved  is:  Did  the  proprietary  title  to  these 
vessels  pass  to  the  United  States  by  the  act  of  capture  or  destruction? 
In  Brown  v.  United  States  (8  Cranch,  110)  Mr.  Justice  SUivy  said 
(p.  148): 

Even  as  to  capttirefl  actually  made  under  such  commissions  no  absolute  title  by 
confiscation  vests  in  the  captors  (until  a  sentence  of  condemnation.  *  *  »  ,  But 
until  the  title  should  be  divested  by  some  overt  act  of  the  government  and  some 
judicial  sentence,  the  property  would  unquestionably  remain  in  the  British  owners, 
and  if  a  peace  should  intervene  it  would  be  completely  beyond  the  reach  of  subsequent 
condemnation. 

In  Jecker  et  al.  v.  Montgomery  (13  How.,  498)  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Taney,  speaking  for  the  court,  said  (p.  516): 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  the  duty  of  the  captor  to  bring  it  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  prize  court  of  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs,  and  to  institute  proceedings  to  have 
it  condemned.  This  is  required  by  the  act  of  Congress  in  cases  of  capture  by  ships 
of  war  of  the  United  States,  and  this  act  merely  enforces  the  performance  of  a  duty 
imposed  upon  the  captor  by  the  law  of  nations,  which  in  all  civilized  countries 
secures  to  the  captured  a  trial  in  a  court  of  competent  juris<iiction  before  he  can 
finally  be  deprived  of  his  property. 

But  there  are  cases  where,  from  existing  circumstances,  the  captor  may  be  excused 
from  the  performance  of  this  duty,  and  may  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  property 
l>efore  condemnation.  And  where  the  commander  of  a  national  ship  can  not,  with- 
out weakening  inconveniently  the  force  under  his  command,  spare  a  sufficient  prize 
crew  to  man  the  captured  vessel,  or  where  the  orders  of  his  government  prohibit 
liim  from  doing  so,  he  may  lawfully  sell  or  otherwine  dispose  of  the  captured  prop- 
erty in  a  foreign  country,  and  may  afterwards  proceed  to  adjudication  in  a  court 
of  the  United  States.  (4  Cr.,  293;  7  Id.,  423;  2  Gall.,  368;  2  Wheat,  App.  11,  16; 
1  Kent's  Com.,  359;  6  Rob.,  138,  194,  229,  257.) 

But  if  no  sufficient  cause  is  shown  to  justify  the  sale,  and  the  conduct  of  the  captor 
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libel  filed  by  the  captared,  as  for  a  marine  trespass,  the  court  will  refuse  to  awaid  a 
monition  to  proceed  to  adjudication  on  the  question  of  prize  or  no  prize,  but  will 
treat  the  captor  as  a  wrongdoer  from  the  beginning. 

In  The  Na8sau  (4  Wall.,  634),  Mr.  Justice  Davis,  speaking  for  the 
court,  said  (p.  640-641): 

It  is  the  practice  with  civilized  nations,  when  a  vessel  is  captured  at  sea  as  a  prize 
of  war,  to  bring  her  into  some  convenient  port  of  the  government  of  the  captor  for 
adjudication.  The  title  is  not  transferred  by  the  mere  fact  of  capture,  but  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  captor  to  send  his  prize  home,  in  order  that  a  judicial  inquiry  may  be 
instituted  to  determine  whether  the  capture  was  lawful,  and  if  so,  to  settle  all  inters 
vening  claims  of  property.  Until  there  is  a  sentence  of  condemnation  or  restitntion 
the  capture  is  held  by  the  government  in  trust  for  those  who,  by  the  decree  of  the 
court,  may  have  the  ultimate  right  to  it. 

In  Lamar,  executor,  v.  Browne  et  al.  (92  U.  S.,  187),  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Waite,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said  (p.  195): 

Property  captured  at  sea  can  never  be  converted  by  the  captor  until  it  has  heen 
brought  to  legal  adjudication;  and  it  is  his  duty,  with  all  practicable  dispatch,  to 
bring  his  prize  into  some  convenient  port  for  that  purpose. 

The  reason  for  the  rule  requiring  judicial  proceedings  is  that  the 
sea  is  neutral,  and  therefore  property  thereon  is  not  to  be  considered 
from  its  location  to  be  the  property  of  the  enemy.  The  absence  of 
this  reason  would  lead  me  to  the  belief  that,  as  to  vessels  which  were 
avowedly  the  property  of  the  nation  at  war  or  in  the  military  service 
of  said  nation,  the  rule  would  not  apply,  and  the  title  would  pass  upon 
the  capture  being  completed,  were  it  not  for  the  provisions  of  section 
4613,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as  follows: 

The  provisions  of  this  title  {prize)  shall  apply  to  aU  captures  made  as  prise  by 
authority  of  the  United  States,  or  adopted  and  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  prize  laws  of  the  United  States  were  enacted  pursuant  to  au- 
thority conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon  Congress  "To  *  *  * 
make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water." 

They  provide,  among  other  things,  the  following: 


1.  If  the  United  States  desires  to  retain  a  captured  vessel  in  the  Government 
ice,  it  may  do  so,  whereupon  the  property  is  surveyed,  appraised,  and  inventoried, 
and  the  proceedings  reported  to  the  court  having  jurisdiction  for  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  the  claimant  and  captors.  The  Department  to  whose  use  the  prop- 
erty is  devoted  is  required  to  deposit  the  value  thereof  with  an  assistant  treasurer 
of  the  Unite<l  States,  in  whose  hands  it  is  subject  to  the  order  of  the  court.  (Sec- 
4624.) 

2.  If  the  Unite<l  States  docs  not  desire  to  retain  the  captured  vessel  in  the  Govem* 
ment  service,  but  wishes  to  sell  it,  the  property  itself  is  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court,  and  upon  being  adjudged  lawful  prize  of  war  is  sold  under  a  decree  of 
the  court.     (Sec.  4615.) 

3.  If  the  captured  vessel  or  any  part  of  the  captured  property  is  not  in  condition 
to  be  sent  in  for  adjudication  a  survey  shall  be  had  thereon,  and  an  appraisement 
made  by  persons  as  competent  and  impartial  as  can  be  obtained,  and  their  reports 
shall  be  sent  to  the  court  in  which  such  proceedings  are  to  be  had;  and  such  prop- 
erty, unless  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  Government,  shall  be  sold  by  theaathority 
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of  the  commanding  oflScer  present,  and  the  proceeds  deposited  with  assistant  treas- 
orer  of  United  States  most  accessible  to  such  court  and  subject  to  its  order  in  the 
cause.     (Sec.  4615.) 

4.  If  in  any  case  of  capture  no  proceedings  for  adjudication  are  commenced  within 
a  reasonable  time,  any  parties  claiming  the  captured  property  may,  in  any  district 
court  as  a  court  of  prize,  move  for  a  monition  to  show  cause  why  such  proceedings 
shall  not  be  commenced,  or  institute  an  original  suit  in  such  court  for  restitution. 
(Sec.  4625.) 

As  a  iiuancial  proposition  it  doubtless  would  be  unprofitable  for 
the  United  States  to  institute  judicial  proceedings  to  condemn  the 
wrecks  under  considemtion  as  prize  of  war.  As  a  legal  proposition  it 
is  questionable  whether  such  proceedings  could  be  maintained  when 
instituted  after  the  treat}'^  of  peace  has  been  ratified  and  exchanged. 
(Brown  v.  United  States,  8  Cranch,  110,  148,  ante.) 

Possibly  as  to  such  of  said  wrecks  as  were  the  property  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Spain  at  the  time  they  were  wrecked  and  abandoned  the 
title  of  the  United  States  is  complete,  either  by  the  laws  of  war  or 
the  treaty  of  peace,  or  both;  and  if  not  there  is  little  likelihood  that 
the  Goverament  of  Spain  would  assert  a  claim  for  compensation  were 
the  United  States  to  sell  said  wrecks.  If  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  shall  now  sell  and  dispose  of  any  of  these  wrecks 
Tvhich  at  the  time  the  vessels  sunk  were  owned  by  private  parties, 
-without  having  the  wrecks  adjudged  prize  of  war,  or  derelicts,  and 
sold  by  judicial  proceedings,  such  private  owner  or  some  marine 
insurance  company  is  quite  likely  to  call  upon  the  United  States  for 
compensation. 

It  appears  to  the  writer  that  if  such  of  these  vessels  as  were  owned 

by  private  parties  are  considered  as  wrecks  or  derelicta^  it  still  follows 

tliat  the  title  was  not  divested  by  the  .sinking  and  abandonment: 

The  title  of  the  owner  to  property  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  not  divested, 
however  long  it  may  remain  there,  and  no  other  person  can  acquire  such  title  except 
\>y  a  condenuiation  and  sale  in  admiralty.  (Murphy  v,  Dunham,  38  Fed.  Rep.,  504; 
Saker  V.  Hoag,  7  N.  Y.,  555;  Ang.  on  Tidewaters,  chap.  10;  1  Bl.  Comm.,  290-295). 

The  rule  is  the  same  under  the  laws  of  Spain  in  force  in  Cuba. 
The  Spanish  Code  of  Commerce  provides  as  follows: 

^BT.  842.  The  goods  saved  from  the  wreck  shall  be  specially  liable  for  the  payment 
of  the  expenses  of  the  respective  salvage,  and  the  amount  thereof  must  he  paid  hy 
t,Y^e  owners  of  the  former  before  they  are  delivered  to  them,  and  with  preference  to 
any  other  obligation  if  the  merchandise  should  be  sold. 

The  Spanish  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  provides  as  follows: 

Art.  2122.  *    *    «    Fourth.  The  sale  of  goods  saved  from  shipwreck  shall  be 
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The  military  government  of  the  island  would  then  be  at  liberty  to 
abate  such  nuisances  without  regard  to  the  questions  of  ownership  and 
value.  The  abatement  would  be  accomplished  by  an  exercise  of  the 
police  power  of  a  state,  pursuant  to  the  right  and  obligation  of  the 
military  government  to  keep  free  from  obstruction  the  navigable 
waters  subject  to  its  jurisdiction. 


The  views  expressed  in  the  foregoing  report  were  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  War.  The  question  of  dealing  with  said  wrecks  as 
nuisances  was  referred  to  the  Navy  Department  and  the  Treasury 
Department.  Both  said  Departments  informed  the  Secretary  of  War 
that  they  had  no  objection  to  offer  to  that  course  being  pursued,  and 
thereupon  the  Secretary  of  War  instructed  the  military  governor  of 
Cuba  as  follows: 

October  31,  1901. 

Sib:  *  *  *  You  having  reported  that  said  wrecks  are  serious  obeiructioiia  to 
navigation,  and  their  immediate  removal  desirable,  the  military  government  of  Cuba 
is  hereby  authorized  to  consider  and  deal  with  said  wrecks  as  nuiaatices  and  abate 
them  by  an  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  a  state,  without  reference  to  proprietary 
rights  therein,  inchoate  or  otherwise,  or  to  their  property  value. 

In  taking  action  to  abate  said  nuisances,  the  military  government  is  authoriased  to 
employ  persons  or  cont^ms  who  are  willing  to  accept  payment  for  serx'iees  rendered 
in  removing  said  obstructions  in  the  values  realized  from  the  wrecks.  If  such  course 
is  adopted,  a  report  and  accounting  thereof  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
for  transmission  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  or  you  are  at  liberty  to  summarily 
destroy  said  obstructions  and  charge  the  expense  to  the  revenues  of  the  island. 

I  transmit  herewith  copy  of  report  on  this  matter  by  the  law  officer,  Division  of 
Insular  Affairs,  wherein  are  set  forth  the  objections  to  dealing  with  these  wrecks 
either  as  prize  of  war  or  as  derelicts,  and  the  complications  and  liability  which  may 
arise  if  either  the  United  States  or  the  mihtary  government  of  Cuba  shall  dispose  of 
these  wrecks  by  an  exercise  of  the  rights  of  a  proprietor. 
Very  respectfully, 

Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  War. 

Brig.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood, 

Military  Governor  of  Cubnj  Ilabnnn^  Cuba. 


IS  EE  BEttTTEST  OF  THE  MILITAET  GOVEENMENT  OF  CTTBA  THAT 
THE  WAE  DEPAETMEKT  EEaXHEST  THE  STATE  DEPAETMEIT 
TO  APPLT  TO  THE  GOVEENMEHT  OF  SPAIH  FOE  EELEASS  FEOK 
PEISOH  OF  EIJLOGIO  IDIJLLA  SAEZ. 

[Submitted  July  31, 1901.    Case  No.  3192,  Divisioii  of  Insular  Affaire,  War  Department.] 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  papers  in 
the  above-entitled  matter  and  your  request  for  a  report  thereon. 
In  response,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows: 
The  case  is  thus:  Saez  was  a  soldier  in  the  Spanish  army.     He  came 
with  his  reginoient  to  Cuba,  where  he  deserted  in  1894.     Afterwards  he 
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joined  the  insurrectionary  forces  in  Cuba.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Spanish  forces  on  the  30th  of  April,  1896,  while  participating  in 
an  engagement  between  the  Spanish  and  insurrectionary  forces.  He 
was  placed  on  trial  before  a  Spanish  court-martial  charged  with  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  article  222  of  the  Spanish  military  code.  On 
May  4,  1897,  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  ^^cadena  jyerpetua^'* 
(perpetual  chains).  He  was  transported  to  Spain  and  incarcerated  in 
a  Spanish  penitentiary,  where  he  now  is. 

The  Department  of  State  and  (xovernment  of  the  island  of  Cuba  is 
of  the  opinion  that  this  man  is  entitled  to  release  from  custody  by 
reason  of  the  provisions  of  article  6  of  the  treaty  of  peace  (Decem- 
ber 10, 1898),  and  calls  upon  the  War  Department  of  the  United  States 
to  request  the  State  Department  of  the  United  States  to  make  appli- 
cation to  the  Government  of  Spain  for  his  release. 

The  question  involved  is  whether  or  not  this  case  falls  within  the 
requirements  of  article  6  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  writer  that  question  is  to  be  dctennined  by  the  State  Department. 
If  the  treaty  is  being  violated,  it  also  devolves  upon  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  determine  what  steps,  if  any,  shall  be  taken  in  respect  thereof. 

The  only  question  the  Secretary  of  War  is  called  upon  to  determine 
is  whether  or  not  he  will  advance  the  papers  to  the  State  Department. 
Since  the  State  Department  is  at  liberty  to  decide  for  itself  whether 
or  not  it  will  present  the  application  to  the  Spanish  Government,  there 
appears  to  be  no  objection  to  transmitting  the  papers  in  the  case 
to  that  Department. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  War  Department  to  furnish  the  State 
Department  all  information  in  the  possession  of  the  War  Department 
in  regard  to  said  matter  which  may  be  of  use  in  determining  the 
question  involved. 

Article  6  of  the  treaty  of  peace  provides  for  the  release  of  persons 
in  prison  for  political  offenses  by  the  following  provision: 

Spain  will,  upon  the  signature  of  the  present  treaty,  release  all  prisoners  of  war, 
and  all  persons  detained  or  imprisoned  for  political  offenses  in  connection  with  the 
insurrections  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  and  the  war  with  the  United  States. 

This  man  was  convicted  of  the  offense  penalized  by  article  222  of 
the  Spanish  military  code,  which  is  as  follows: 

Whosoever  is  included  in  any  of  the  following  numbers  shall  be  punished  with 
death,  after  degradation  in  a  proper  case: 

1.  He  who,  abandoning  his  flag,  enters  to  form  a  part  of  the  enemy's  army. 

2.  He  who  induces  a  foreign  power  to  declare  war  against  Spain,  or  negotiates 
with  said  power  for  such  a  purpose. 

3.  He  who  raises  in  arms  in  order  to  dismember  any  part  of  the  national  territory. 
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joining  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  The  gravamen  of  the  offense  appears 
to  be  joining  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  The  penalty  for  desertion  alone 
as  prescribed  by  article  322  is  as  follows: 

On  deserting  for  the  first  time,  witliout  any  qualifying  circumstances,  two  or  more 
years  of  service  shall  be  imxx)8ed  in  time  of  peace  and  four  years  in  time  of  war. 

(The  service  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  article  means  service  in  the 
army  and  not  penal'servitude.) 

It  appears  from  the  papers  herein  that  shortly  after  Saez  deserted 
proceedings  were  instituted  against  him,  in  which  he  was  declared  in 
default  because  he  did  not  enter  appearance  in  the  suit  and  could  not 
be  arrested.  He  was  adjudged  guilty  and  condemned  to  serve  two 
additional  years  in  the  military  service,  pursuant  to  provisions  of 
article  322. .  But  when  he  was  captured  and  found  to  be  guilty  of 
joining  the  forces  of  the  enemy  in  addition  to  desertion,  that  sen- 
tence was  annulled,  and  he  was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  under 
article  222. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  question  for  the  State  Department  to  deter- 
mine is,  Does  the  act  penalized  by  article  222  constitute  a  political 
offense  in  the  sense  in  which  that  expression  is  used  in  article  6  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris? 

In  the  transcript  of  the  proceedings  transmitted  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment reference  is  made  to  articles  88,  177,  185,  222,  270,  273,  322  and 
610  of  the  Spanish  military  code.  I  transmit  herewith  the  English 
version  of  said  articles. 

TRAK8LATI0K  OF  ABTIGLE8  88, 177,  185,  288,  270,  878,  888,  610  OF  THE  8PAHI8H 

COBE  OF  MILITABT  J178TICE. 

Art.  88.  The  chamber  of  justice  shall  be  composed  of  seven  advisers  (consejeroe) 
when  it  is  to  pass  upon  sentences  rendered  by  courts-martial  and  demand  judicial 
responsibility. 

When  passing  upon  other  subjects  within  their  jurisdiction  five  advisers  are 
sufficient. 

In  the  first  case  at  least  two  shall  be  graduate  attorneys  (togados),  and  in  the 
second  case  the  presence  of  one  shall  be  sufficient,  who  shall  belong  to  the  army  or 
navy,  according  to  the  division  to  which  the  subject  pertains. 

In  order  to  take  cognizance  of  matters  proceeding  from  naval  courts  the  chamber 
should  be  compof5ed  of  the  general  advisers  and  the  attorney  of  the  navy. 

In  order  to  take  cognizance  of  matters  proceeding  from  military  courts  three 
advisers  shall  be  generals  of  the  army,  and  an  attorney  of  the  same. 

In  both  cases  the  number  shall  be  complete<i  from  amo  g  those  who  have  served 
longest  in  the  other  classes  which  ordinarily  compose  the  chamber. 

Art.  177.  The  penalties  which  military  courts  may  impose  as  chief  penalties  for 
crimes  included  in  this  law  are  of  two  classes — some  military  and  others  common. 

The  military  penalties  according  to  their  degree  of  gravity  are  as  foUowa: 

1.  Death. 

2.  BediLsidn  milUar  perpetua. 

3.  Reclusi&n  militar  temporal. 

4.  Prin6n  milUar  mayor. 
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5.  Loss  of  employment 

6.  Pri9i6nmUiiar  correvcional  from  three  years  and  one  day  to  six  years. 

7.  Separation  from  the  service. 

8.  Prisidn  militar  correccional  up  to  three  years. 

Common  penalties  in  the  same  graduated  order  of  severity  are: 

1.  Death. 

2.  Cadena  perpdua. 

3.  Redugidn  perpetua. 

4.  Cadena  temporal. 

5.  Recltm&fi  temporal. 

6.  Presidio  mayor. 

7.  Prigidn  mayor. 

8.  Presidio  correccional. 

9.  Prisidn  correccional. 

Art.  185.  The  death  penalty  shall  include  military  degradation  in  the  cases  where 
the  law  expressly  provides  for  the  same. 

When  the  same  is  not  executed  on  account  of  the  criminal  having  been  pardoned, 
it  shall  include  the  loss  of  employment  for  officers,  and  for  privates  expulsion  from 
the  ranks  of  the  army  with  the  loss  of  all  rights  therein  acquired. 

The  accessory  penalties  carry  with  them  the  penalty  of  imprisonment. 

The  penalty  of  prisidn  mayor  and  that  of  prisidn  correccional  for  more  than  three 
years  shall  carry  with  them,  for  officers,  separation  from  the  service,  and  for  pri- 
vates loss  of  employment  and  a  place  in  a  disciplinary  corps  for  the  time  which 
they  should  afterwards  serve  in  the  ranks,  discounting  for  all  purposes  the  period  of 
the  sentence. 

One  sentence  imposed  upon  a  criminal  shall  include  the  penalties  accessory  to  sev- 
eral punishments,  the  combined  duration  of  which  exceeds  three  years. 

Art.  222.  Whosoever  is  included  in  any  of  the  following  numbers  shall  be  pun- 
ished with  death,  after  degradation  in  a  proper  case: 

1.  He  who,  abandoning  his  flag,  enters  to  form  a  part  of  the  enemy's  army. 

2.  He  who  induces  a  foreign  power  to  declare  war  against  Spain,  or  negotiates  with 
said  power  for  such  a  purpose. 

o'.  He  who  raises  in  arms  in  order  to  dismember  any  part  of  the  national  territory. 

Members  of  all  classes  of  troops,  who  are  not  leaders  or  promoters,  taking  part  in 

this  crime  shall  suffer  a  penalty  extending  from  cadena  temporal  to  cadena  perpetua, 

4.  He  who  in  order  to  favor  the  enemy  should  surrender  the  force  under  his  com- 
mand, the  town  or  place  confided  to  his  charge,  the  flag,  the  commissary  or  war  sup- 
plies, or  affords  the  enemy  any  other  means  or  methods  of  offense  or  defense. 

5.  He  who  should  seduce  the  Spanish  troops,  or  those  in  the  service  of  Spain,  in 
order  that  they  pass  to  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  or  desert  their  flag  in  time  of  war. 

6.  He  who,  being  in  action  or  about  to  enter,  should  flee  in  the  direction  of  the 
enemv. 

It  shall  be  considered  that  the  flight  was  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy  when  the 
accused  does  not  prove  that  the  crime  committed  was  a  different  one. 

7.  He  who  directly  or  indirectly  sustains  relations  with  the  enemy  with  regard  to 
the  operations  of  the  war. 

Art.  270.  The  military  officer  who  deliberately  and  without  authority  assumes  or 
retains  a  command  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  extending  from  prision  militar  correc- 
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Art.  610.  When  a  decision  has  been  reached,  the  president  of  the  chamber,  or  the 
ponente  in  a  proper  case,  shall  communicate  the  same  to  the  recording  secretary,  in 
order  that  he  may  record  it  for  signature. 

This  being  done,  he  shall  deliver  the  rulings  to  the  secretary  of  the  council,  with 
certified  copies  of  the  same,  visM  by  the  president  of  the  chamber,  so  that  through 
the  president  of  the  council  they  may  be  forwarded  to  the  authority  chaiged  with 
the  execution  thereof. 


The  request  of  the  military  government  of  Cuba  upon  which  the 
foregoing  report  was  made  was  transmitted  tx)  the  State  Department 
by  the  following  letter: 

July  31,  1901. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  request  of  the  department  of  state 
and  government  of  the  island  of  Cuba  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
request  the  Grovemment  of  Spain  to  release  from  imprisonment  in  a  penitentiary  in 
Spain  one  Eulogio  Idulla  Saez,  who  was  convicted  by  a  Spanish  court-martia]  in 
Cuba  of  having  violated  the  provisions  of  article  222  of  the  Spanish  military  code  and 
sentenced  to  cadena  perpetua.  The  department  of  state  and  government  of  the 
island  of  Cuba  entertains  the  view  that  this  case  is  within  the  provisions  of  Article 
VI  of  the  treaty  of  peace  (1898).  Whether  or  not  the  United  States  will  assume 
that  position  is  a  question  to  be  determined  by  the  State  Department. 

I  transmit  also  a  copy  of  the  report  hereon  by  the  law  ofl&cer  of  the  diviflion  of 
insular  affairs,  setting  forth  the  provisions  of  the  Spanish  law  under  which  Saez  was 
tried  and  sentenced,  and  other  matters  connected  therewith  not  fully  appearing  in 
the  documents  received  from  Cuba. 

This  Department  will  be  pleased  to  receive  an  expression  of  your  views  on  this 

subject  for  communication  to  the  military  government  of  Cuba. 

Very  respectfully, 

Wm.  Cary  Sanger, 

Acting  Secretary  of  War, 
The  Secretary  of  State. 


nr  RE  KOTE  FBOM  THE  SPANISH  MIHISTEE  AT  THIS  CAPITAL  TO 
THE  SECEETAET  OF  STATE,  SUOOESTIHO  THE  C0KCLTI8I0H  OF 
AS  AOEEEMEKT  BETWEEN  THE  OOVEBJTHEHT  OF  THE  XnTITED 
STATES  AND  THE  OOVEENMENT  OF  SPAIN  IN  BESPECT  OF  THE 
DISPOSITION  OF  THE  STATIONABT  BATTEBIES,WAB  MATERIAL, 
ETC.,  LEFT  BT  THE  FOBCES  OF  SPAIN  IN  CTTBA  AND  POBTO  BICO, 
UPON  THE  FAILUBE  OF  THE  MIXED  EYACHATION  COMMISSIONS 
TO  AOBEE  AS  TO  THE  TITLE  AND  FINAL  DISPOSITION  THEREOF. 

[Submitted  February  1, 1900.    Caae  No,  1164,  Division  of  Insular  Afbirs,  War  Department.] 

Sie:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  request 
for  a  report  on  the  matter  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  the  Spanbh 
minister  at  this  capital  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  under  date 
January  19,  1900,  a  copy  of  which  was  transmitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  a  request  for  a  statement  of  the 
views  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  regard  to  said  matters. 
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In  compliance  with  said  request  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows: 

In  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  Spanish  minister,  by  order 
of  the  Government  of  Spain,  directs  the  attention  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  the  fact  that  the  mixed  evacuation  commissions, 
which  arranged  the  terms  of  the  evacuation  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
by  the  Spanish  forces,  were  unable  to  agree  as  to  the  final  disposition 
of  certain  stationary  batteries,  war  materials,  and  other  objects  in  said 
islands,  and  an  agreement  was  entered  into  that  said  property  should 
remain  in  the  custody  and  possession  of  the  United  States  authorities 
until  the  two  Governments  should  reach  a  definitive  conclusion  in 
regard  thereto. 

The  negotiations  of  the  peace  conference  at  Paris  (1898)  were  con- 
ducted simultaneously  with  the  proceedings  of  the  evacuation*  com- 
missions at  Habana.  During  the  negotiations  at  Paris  the  Spanish 
peace  commission  proposed  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  owner- 
ship of  these  properties  situated  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippine 
Archipelago,  and  Guam.  The  American  commission  declined  said 
proposal  in  toto  as  to  property  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  it  being  a 
question  as  to  which  "they  were  not  authorized  to  treat,"  and  as  to 
war  material  in  the  Philippines  the  American  commission  stated  that 
such  material  should  be  governed  by  the  same  conditions  as  were 
agreed  to  by  the  evacuation  commissions  in  the  West  Indies.  As  to 
war  material  situated  in  the  Philippines  and  Guam,  the  American 
commission  subseqently  agreed  that  such  material  of  certain  designated 
iLind  and  character  should  remain  the  property  of  Spain.  (See  mes- 
sage from  the  President  to  Congress,  January  4,  1899,  transmitting 
treaty  of  peace  with  Spain,  and  protocols  of  the  conference  at  Paris; 
Senate  Doc.  62,  paii;  1,  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  second  session,  pp.  228, 229.) 

This  agreement  of  the  American  commission  relating  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  Guam  was  incorporated  in  the  treaty  of  peace  as  Article  V 
thereof. 

Upon  Manila  being  evacuated  by  the  Spanish  and  occupied  by  the 
Americans  the  Spanish  officials  laid  claim,  on  behalf  of  Spain,  to  several 
pieces  of  property  which  the  American  officials  felt  bound  to  refuse 
recognition  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

The  negotiations  contemplated  by  the  agreements  of  the  peace  com- 
missions and  evacuation  commissions  have  not  vet  been  initiated,  and 
the  purpose  of  the  letter  of  the  Spanish  minister  is  to  ascertain  if 
the  United  States  Government  is  now  prepared  to  enter  upon  such 
negotiations. 
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Cuba  the  ponition  of  the  United  States  will  be  practically  the  same 
during  its  negotiations  with  Spain,  the  question  as  to  the  disposition 
of  said  war  material  by  the  United  States  after  the  claims  of  Spain 
thereto  have  been  adjusted  being  one  to  be  settled  by  the  United  States 
hereafter. 

Under  these  conditions  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  negotiations 
are  properly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Department,  and  that 
the  purpose  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  transmitting  the  letter  of 
the  Spanish  minister  and  asking  for  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  letter  was  to  learn — 

1.  If  the  War  Department  had  any  objections  to  carrying  out  the 
existing  agreement  to  attempt  an  amicable  settlement  by  negotiations 
between  the  two  Governments.  In  other  words,  are  there  military 
reasons  or  other  reasons  known  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the 
United  States  continuing  to  hold  possession  of  said  property  without 
regard  to  the  rights  of  ownership? 

2.  Is  the  War  Department  now  prepared  to  furnish  the  dnta  requisite 
to  a  proper  presentation  of  the  claims  of  the  United  States? 

For  the  proper  determination  of  these  questions  it  is  necessary  that 
the  Secretary  of  War  be  accurately  advised  as  to  the  exact  property, 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  to  which  Spain  lays  claim. 

It  would  seem  manifestly  just  and  proper  that  the  Government  of 
Spain  should  furnish  the  United  States  with  a  list  of  the  property 
claimed  before  a  determination  was  made  by  the  United  States  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  was  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  presentation  of  the 
case. 

Such  list  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  United  States  for  the  further 
reason  that  the  claims  of  ownership  and  right  of  possession  asserted  by 
the  Government  of  Spain  are  controverted  as  to  certain  properties  by 
municipalities  and  individuals  in  several  instances.  The  municipali- 
ties claiming  that  the  property  was  purchased  or  constructed  with 
municipal  funds  and  belonged  to  the  municipalities  under  the  Spanish 
law;  and  many  of  the  harbor  works  are  claimed  by  local  boards  of 
harbor  works  as  private  property  belonging  to  them  in  private  right 
and  not  by  virtue  of  any  official  relation  to  the  Spanish  Government 
If  the  claims  made  by  these  third  parties  are  well  founded,  their  rights 
should  be  respected,  and  under  the  conditions  existing  their  protection 
devolves  upon  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  these  rights  are,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
on  what  the  Government  of  Spain  rests  its  claim  of  title.     It  would 

^  "^  ""^  ^''^vestisrating  the  claims  of  third 
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For  the  convenient  reference  of  the  Secretary  of  War  I  have 
attached  copies  of  the  following: 

1.  Extract  from  cablegram  sent  by  American  evacuation  commis- 
sion to  Adjutant-General  Corbin  for  the  President,  stating  position 
taken  and  reply  of  President  sustaining  the  American  commission. 
Also  extract  from  note  of  American  commission  to  Spanish  conmiis- 
sion.     (Exhibit  A.) 

2.  Article  III  of  the  agreement  for  evacuation,  referring  the  dis- 
puted questions  to  the  two  Governments,  and  the  dispatch  to  Adjutant- 
General  Corbin  for  the  President,  with  reference  thereto.    (Exhibit  B.) 

3.  Extract  from  protocol  No.  19,  December  5,  1898,  proceedings  of 
peace  conference  at  Paris.     (Exhibit  C.) 

4.  Article  V  of  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  (1898).     (Exhibit  D.) 


Exhibit  A. 

[Extract  from  oablegiam  to  Adjutant-General  Corbir.  for  the  President,  stating  po«Ition  taken  by 

American  commission,  and  reply  thereto.] 

Fourth.  That  under  Spanish  law,  all  movable  things  constructed  or  destined  for 
permanent  use  or  service,  of  immovable  property,  become  immovable  property,  and 
fortifications  and  fixed  batteries  are  immovable  property,  that  therefore  guns  and 
their  mountingb  and  other  things  intended  for  permanent  use  or  service  of  such  for- 
tifications are  necessarily  fixtures  and  hence  immovable  property,  and  likewise 
machinery  and  other  like  fixtures  in  navy-yards  or  arsenals. 

In  reply  thereto,  the  following  message  was  sent: 

General  Wade,  Habana: 

Your  message  of  October  5  giving  the  differences  between  the  Spanish  commis- 
sioners and  yourselves  is  received.  Their  claims  are  wholly  inadmissible,  and  yours 
are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  protocol  and  the  instructions  heretofore  given  and 

must  be  adhered  to. 

William  McKinley. 

H.  C.  Corbin,  AdjiUant-General. 

(See  pp.  74  and  75,  Proceedings  of  the  Commissioners,  on  file  in  War  Department.) 
Thereupon  the  American  commission  sent  a  communication  to  the  Spanish  com- 
roission,  from  which  the  following  is  quoted: 

Fourth.  Under  the  law,  all  movable  things  constructed  or  destined  for  permanent 
use  or  service,  of  immovable  property,  become  immovable  property.  Fortifications 
and  fixed  batteries  are  immovable  property,  and  therefore  guns  and  their  mountings 
and  other  things  intended  for  permanent  use  or  service  of  such  fortifications  and  bat- 
teries are  necessarily  fixtures  and  hence  immovable  property,  and  likewise  machin- 
ery and  other  like  fixtures  in  navy-yards  or  arsenals,  and  shears  on  the  docks  of 
Habana  are  of  this  class  of  property,  and  being  attached  to  the  soil  and  under  the 
law  immovable  property,  Spain  has  no  right  to  dismount  and  remove  the  same  and 
any  part  thereof.     ( Ibid. ,  76. ) 

Exhibit  B. 

[Cablegram  to  Adjutant-Creneral  Corbin  for  the  President,  and  article  8  of  convention  for  evacuation.] 

_   , .  Habana,  November  16,  1898, 
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Spain,  or  sooner  if  possible.  Provision  made  for  residence  of  such  Spanish  troops  as 
for  unavoidable  reasons  can  not  \ye  ernl)arked  at  an  earlier  date.  Agreement  also 
ma<le  as  to  what  Spanish  troops  shall  carry  with  them.  But  in  matter  of  fixed  prop- 
erty irreconcilable  differences  heretofore  existing  still  continue,  making  agreement 
impossible.  Both  commissions  agree  to  refer  question  to  their  respective  Govern- 
ments, status  quo  ante  to  be  preserved  by  Spanish  authorities  pending  final  decision 
in  matter.    Particulars  of  whole  subject  of  agreement  by  mail. 

Wadr,  Ckairman. 

Clous,  Secretary. 

Article  III.  An  irreconcilable  difference  existing  between  the  commisdoneTs  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  commissioners  of  the  Government 
of  Spain,  respectively,  parties  to  this  agreement,  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  public 
property  of  Spain  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  the  adjacent  Spanish  islands,  consisting: 

First.  Of  artillery  in  fixed  batteries  and  fortifications,  the  fixtures  and  other  prop- 
erty thereto  belonging,  as  heretofore  inventoried,  under  the  direction  of  the  afore- 
said  commissioners,  by  Lieut.  Col.  Joaquin  Ramos,  of  the  Spanish  army,  and  Capt. 
J.  C.  W.  Brooks,  United  States  Volunteers. 

Second.  Of  the  machinery  and  fixtures  and  other  property  and  material  of  Mrar 
heretofore  in  dispute  in  the  "raaestranza,"  in  the  "pirotecnia  militar,"  and  in  the 
** arsenal"  in  Habana,  and  of  other  military  and  naval  property  of  a  fixed  character 
in  barracks,  hospitals,  quarters,  and  other  buildings;  and 

Third.  Of  the  real  estate  and  public  buildings  on  said  islands  belonging  to  or  under 
the  control  of  Spain. 

It  is  agreed  by  the  aforesaid  commissioners,  respectively,  that  in  respect  to  ssid 
property  the  statu  quo  ante  shall  be  preserved  until  the  existing  differences  con- 
cerning the  disposition  of  said  property  shall  have  been  finally  settled  by  the  proper 
authorities,  and  the  aforesaid  commissioners  of  Spain  do  hereby  agree  that  the  said 
property  shall,  pending  such  settlement,  be  securely  kept  and  not  disposed  of  in  any 
manner. 

Done  at  Habana,  in  duplicate,  in  English  and  Spanish,  by  the  undersigned,  who 
have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  the  16th  day  of  November,  1898. 

(See  page  117  Proceedings  of  Evacuation  Commission,  on  file  in  War  Department.) 

Exhibit  C. 

With  regard  to  the  return  of  the  war  material  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  notdispoeel 
of  by  the  evacuation  commissions,  the  American  commissioners  declared  that  they 
were  not  authorized  to  treat. 

With  respect  to  the  war  material  in  the  Philippines,  the  American  commiseioneTB 
stated  that  it  should  be  governed  by  the  same  conditions  as  were  agreed  to  by  the 
evacuation  commissions  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  President  of  the  Spanish  commission  and  his  colleagues  maintained  that  the 
cession  of  the  archij^elago  did  not  carry  and  could  not  carry  with  it  anything  except 
what  was  of  a  fixed  nature.  They  explained  the  character  of  the  siege  artillerv  and 
heavy  ordnance  which  the  Americans  claimed  for  themselves,  and  after  some  dis- 
cussion to  the  end  of  determining  precisely  what  each  commission  understood  as  port- 
able and  fixed  material,  it  was  agreed  that  stands  of  colors,  uncaptured  war  vessels, 
small  armn,  guns  of  all  calibers,  with  their  carriages  and  accessories,  powder,  ammu- 
nition, live  stock,  and  materials  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  belonging  to  the  land  and 
naval  forces  shall  remain  the  property  of  Spain;  that  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance, 
exclusive  of  field  artillery,  in  the  fortifications  shall  remain  in  their  emplacements  for 
.1  ^  4. —  ^f  Hiv-  months,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  ratification  of  the  treat v-  ^^a  ♦k** 
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Exhibit  D. 

The  United  States  will,  upon  the  signature  of  the  present  treaty,  send  back  to 
Spain,  at  its  own  cost,  the  Spanish  soldiers  taken  as  prisoners  of  war  on  the  capture 
of  Manila  by  the  American  forces.  The  arms  of  the  soldiers  in  question  shall  be 
restored  to  them. 

Spain  will,  upon  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty,  proceed  to 
evacuate  the  Philippines,  as  well  as  the  island  of  Guam,  on  terms  similar  to  those 
agreed  upon  by  the  commissioners  appointed  to  arrange  for  the  evacuation  of  Porto 
Rico  and  other  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  under  the  protocol  of  August  12,  1898, 
which  is  to  continue  in  force  till  its  provisions  are  completely  executed. 

The  time  within  which  the  evacuation  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Guam  shall 
be  completed  shall  be  fixed  by  the  two  Governments.  Stands  of  colors,  uncaptured 
war  vessels,  small  arms,  guns  of  all  calibers,  with  their  carriages  and  accessories, 
powder,  ammunition,  live  stock,  and  materials,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  belonging 
to  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  Spain  in  the  Philippines  and  (iruam  remain  the  prop- 
erty of  Spain.  Pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  exclusive  of  field  artillery,  in  the  fortifica- 
tions and  coast  defenses  shall  remain  in  their  emplacements  for  the  term  of  six 
months,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  treaty;  and  the 
United  States  may,  in  the  meantime,  purchase  such  material  from  Spain  if  a  satis- 
factory agreement  between  the  two  Governments  on  the  subject  shall  be  reached. 


The  Secretary  of  War  approved  of  the  view  expressed  in  said 
report,  that  the  proposed  negotiations  would  not  be  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  War  Department.  He  further  approved  of  the  suggestion 
that  the  State  Department  be  requested  to  call  upon  the  Government 
of  Spain  for  an  itemized  statement  of  the  property  claimed.  The  State 
Department  was  so  advised,  and  subsequently  received  the  desired 
statement  from  Spain  and  transmitted  it  to  the  War  Department. 
Thereupon  the  statement  was  forwarded  to  the  military  authorities  of 
the  United  States  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  for  report.  The  reports 
being  received  were  transmitted  to  the  State  Department,  wherein 
the  negotiations  with  Spain  are  now  pending.  (See  files  in  office  of 
Adjutant-General,  U.  S.  A.,  War  Department.) 


THE  CONCESSION  TO   CANALIZE   TH|I   MATADEEO  BIYEE  FEOM 
THE  CEISTINA  BEIDOE  TO  THE  BAT  OF  ATAEES. 

[Submitted  Au^UMt  28,  1899.    Cose  No.  771,  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department.] 

SYNOPSIS. 
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3.  i^id  recognition  of  said  concession  as  jmma  facie  lawful  and  existing  shall  not  be 

construed  as  conclusive  as  to  the  lawful  character  of  said  conceBsion  nor  a^  to 
the  fact  of  its  legal  existence.  Nor  shall  such  recognition  prejudice  the  rights  of 
any  person,  public  or  private,  which  are  in  any  way  injuriously  affected  ]>y  eeud 
concession  or  by  the  exercise  of  privileges  or  powers  claimed  under  said  eon- 
cession. 

4.  The  courts  of  Cuba  are  not  bound  in  any  way  by  such  recognition  of  said  conces- 

sion as  prima  f(icie  lawful  and  existing,  but  shall  in  all  cases  wherein  the  ooart 
has  jurisdiction  consider  questions  relating  to  said  concession  w^ithout  reference 
to  said  recognition. 

5.  The  exercise  of  the  rigtits  claimed  under  said  concession  shall  be  subject  to  the 

direction  and  control  of  the  provisional  government  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
public  health  and  welfare,  or  other  necessity  requiring  the  exercise  of  the  xwlice 
power  of  the  State. 

The  Matadero  River  runs  through  a  portion  of  the  municipality  of 
Habana.     The  cove  of  Atares  is  a  portion  of  Habana  Harbor. 

On  August  31,  1896,  Messrs.  Felipe  Pelaez  de  Araigo  and  Manuel 
Gomez  de  Aranjo  applied  to  the  Spanish  captain-general,  the  governor 
of  the  island  of  Cuba,  for  a  concession  authorizing  them  to  construct 
a  canal  in  said  river  from  the  place  where  the  Cristina  bridge  crosses 
said  stream  to  the  ba}'  of  Atares,  and  also  to  authorize  the  use  by  them 
of  the  lands  owned  by  the  Crown  of  Spain  along  the  proposed  route  of 
the  canal  for  the  purposes  of  said  canal  and  on  which  to  erect  build- 
ings, wharves,  and  other  structures.  The  application  proceeded  on 
its  way  through  the  various  official  channels,  was  the  subject  of  many 
i-eports,  and  finally,  on  September  28, 1898,  Governor-General  Blanco, 
by  a  decree  issued  by  him  as  governor-general  of  the  island,  authorized 
Messrs.  Pelaez  and  Gomez  de  Aranjo  to  construct  said  canal,  and  granted 
them  the  use  of  the  public  land  necessary  for  the  enterprise  within  a 
zone  of  20  meters  on  each  side  of  the  canal,  under  certain  conditions 
set  forth  in  the  decree  of  concession. 

This  concession  has  been  purchased  by  the  Habana  Canal  Company, 
a  corporation,  which  now  desires  to  exercise  the  rights  therein  pix>- 
vided,  and  makes  application  to  the  provisional  government  in  chaii^ 
of  civil  aflfairs  in  Cuba  for  permission  so  to  do.  The  governor  of  the 
island,  Major-General  Brooke,  f oi-wards  the  matter  to  this  Department 
for  determination. 

At  the  threshold  of  this  investigation  there  is  met  the  report  of 
Brigadier-General  Ludlow,  the  governor  of  the  province  of  Habana, 
as  follows  (see  letter  dated  June  17,  1899): 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  proposed  work  affects  what  is  recognized  as  the  most  dan- 
gerous locality  in  the  harbor,  involving  as  it  does  the  disturbance  of  a  mass  of  pntres- 
cible  material  w^hich  has  accumulated  in  the  Matadero  Creek  and  the  head  of  the  bay 
during  a  century  or  more.  The  handling  of  this  material  and  its  disposition  are 
matters  having  serious  relation  to  the  question  of  the  public  health,  and  what  might 
be  deemed  almost  excessive  precautions  are  essential  unless  grave  peril  is  to  be 
incurred.     In  addition  to  this,  the  work  provides  for  the  filling  in  of  the  low  lands 
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adjacent  to  the  channel,  and  this  work  likewise,  unless  conducted  with  a  full  recog- 
nition of  the  responsibility  for  the  results  that  may  ensue,  is  attended  with  the  dan- 
ger of  creating  an  immediate  and  possibly  continuing  source  of  infection. 

The  governor  of  the  island,  Major-General  Brooke,  indorses  Briga- 
dier-General Ludlow's  report,  as  follows: 

Particular  attention  L  invited  to  the  remarks  of  General  Ludlow  regarding  the 
danger  which  will  attend  this  work.  I  am  satisfied  his  statements  are  correct.  (See 
indorsement  June  24,  1899. ) 

Mr.  Attorney -General  Griggs,  in  a  letter  to  this  Department  of  date 
July  10,  1899,  discusses  the  claim  of  Michael  J.  Dady  &  Co. ,  that  said 
company  has  an  existing  contract  with  the  city  of  Habana  to  construct 
a  system  of  sewers  and  pave  the  streets  for  said  city,  and  also  the 
demand  made  by  said  corporation  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  the 
performance  of  said  contract,^which  permission  had  been  refused  by 
Brigadier-General  Ludlow,  the  governor  of  the  province,  and  the 
refusal  sustained  by  the  governor  of  the  island,  Major-General  Brooke. 
In  said  letter  the  Attorney-General  says:     (22  Op.,  529.) 

The  practical  question  for  the  military  authorities  in  Habana  is  whether  it  is  advis- 
able, as  a  public  matter,  and  having  in  mind  solely  the  public  interests,  to  permit  a 
contract  *  *  *  which  involves  the  tearing  up  and  disturbance  of  the  streets  of 
the  city  in  a  manner  which  may  greatly  endanger  the  public  health,  to  be  carried  on 
&t  the  present  time.  If  the  authorities  were  convinced  that  Michael  J.  Dady  &  Co. 
liad  a  vested  right  or  a  complete  contract,  it  would  be  within  their  lawful  province 
to  suspend  its  execution,  if  they  thought  the  public  health  or  other  interests  required. 

In  the  same  way  the  rights  of  the  parties  claiming  under  this  con- 
cession, whatever  they  may  be,  are  suspended,  if  the  exercise  of  said 
rights  endanger  the  public  health.  The  Habana  Canal  Company  recog- 
nizes this  limitation  and  professes  entire  willingness  to  perform  the 
TV^ork  at  a  time  and  in  a  manner  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  Govern- 
ment authorities. 

The  canal  company  desires  that  a  determination  be  had  at  the  present 
time  upon  its  application  for  recognition  of  the  concession  and  rights 
olaimed  thereunder  by  the  company.  The  company  desires  to  be 
stdvised  as  to  its  situation,  that  further  expenditure  may  be  avoided  if 
recognition  is  refused,  or  that  the  necessary  provisions  be  made  to  per- 
form the  work  in  the  winter  season,  or  as  soon  as  the  permission  of  the 
proper  authorities  can  be  secured. 

It  seems  to  be  conceded  that  the  work  for  which  this  concession  pro- 
vides will,  when  accomDlished.  be  of  erreat  value  to  the  Dublic.  both 


the  filth  of  years  acoured  out  the  channel,  the  deposit  of  filth  at  the 
mouth  of  the  stream  lessened  if  not  removed,  and  the  formation  of  such 
depo»itti  hereafter  prevented.  The  stream  will  then  drain  the  swamps 
adjacent  thereto,  and  the  "filling  up"  of  the  lowland  will  also  be  of 
great  advantage. 

If  the  canal  company  are  allowed  to  do  this  work  under  said  conces- 
sion, it  will  be  without  expense  to  the  Government.  The  compensation 
to  be  received  by  the  company  is  the  right  to  use  certain  lands,  now 
of  such  character  and  condition  as  to  be  of  little  if  any  use. 

The  decree  confirming  the  grant  not  being  signed  and  promulgated 
at  the  time  the  i^reement  evidenced  by  the  protocol  of  August  12, 
1898,  was  entered  into,  could  said  grant  be  perfected  thereafter  by 
action  of  the  Spanish  Crown  or  its  officers? 

In  Harcourt  v.  Gaillard  (12  Wheat,  528)  the  court  say: 

War  is  a  suit  prosecuted  by  the  sword,  and  vfure  tlif  que^ioa  U>  he  decided  igonei^ 
(mginnl  claim  to  UrrUory,  grante  of  soil  made  floffntnU  heUo  by  the  party  that  failg  am 
only  derive  validity  from  treaty  stipulatJOQB. 

This  case  is  cited  to  direct  attention  to  the  rule  where  war  is  waged 
to  decide  a  controversy  between  conflicting  claims  to  the  same  terri- 
tory. Where  the  title  of  the  sovereign  in  possession  is  admitted,  and 
the  war  is  waged  to  compel  him  to  cede  his  title  or  i^elinquish  it,  the 
rule  is  different,  and  such  sovereign  may  convey  his  property  during 
the  war  so  long  as  he  prevents  his  adversary  from  securing  possessicHi 
thereof,  and  the  conveyance  is  made  in  good  faith  and  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  his  adversary  from  securing  said  property.  (Hal- 
leck's  Int  Law,  3d  ed.,  vol.  2,  chap.  33,  sees.  23,  24,  25.) 

That  the  United  States  considered  the  title  to  public  property  in 
Cuba  to  be  in  the  Crown  of  Spain  is  shown  by  the  provisioim  of  tJie 
treaty  of  peace  (Paris,  1898),  as  follows: 

Art.  8.  »  •  •  Sp^n  relinquiehceinCitha  *  •  •  all  the  buildings  •  •  • 
and  other  immovable  property  which,  in  conformity  witli  law,  belong  to  the  pubGc 
domain,  and  as  such  belong  to  the  Crown  of  Sptun. 

The  United  States  dealt  with  Spain,  in  negotiating  the  late  treatv 
of  peace,  as  a  proprietor,  not  a  pretender,  and  required  Spain  to  relin- 
quish a  title,  and  not  simply  a  claim  of  title.  If  Spain  were  possessed 
of  title  to  relinquish  in  December,  1898,  it  possessed  such  title  prior 
thereto  and  might  transfer  the  same  if  acting  in  good  faith. 

As  to  individual  rights,  a  treaty  is  considered  as  dated  at  its  ratifica- 
tion. (Haverv.  Yaker,9  Wall.,32;  United  States ?j.Arredondo  6Pet. 
748,  T49;  United  States  v.  Sibbald,  10  Pet.,  31  )  '  ' 

Did  the  Crown  of  Spain  complete  the  grant  o  ncession  claimed 

hei-ein  prior  to  the  relint^uishment  of  proYiei-  -g  to  y,      iHiHic 

,luiuaiii  ill  Cuba;  ^  ' 
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The  beneficiaries  under  the  concession  claim  a  complete  franchise. 
There  is  on  file  with  the  papers  herein  a  written  opinion  by  Juan  F. 
O'Farrill,  the  city  attorney  of  Habana,  holding  that  the  decree  of  the 
governor-general  granting  the  concession  is  null  and  void. 

The  questions  presented  are  questions  of  law.  They  relate  to  rights 
of  property,  both  real  and  peraonal.  Their  determination  is  properly 
a  matter  for  the  courts  and  not  for  this  Department.  The  courts  of 
Cuba  are  open  and  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  adjudicating  legal 
questions.  Those  courts  are  familiar  with  the  Spanish  laws,  decrees, 
customs,  and  traditions  under  which  the  concession  was  applied  for 
and  by  which  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  grant  must  be  deter- 
mined. Eventually  the  rights  claimed  under  the  grant  involved  herein 
must  meet  the  tests  of  the  courts  of  Cuba  relieved  of  the  presence  of 
the  provisional  government  now  existing  in  the  island.  Why  not  refer 
them  to  the  coui'ts  at  this  time? 

The  courts  of  Cuba  are  without  jurisdiction  to  pass  upon  the  abstract 
question  of  the  validity  of  this  concession  upon  the  same  being  pre- 
sented to  them  independent  of  an  actual  case  pending.  But  said  courts 
have  jurisdiction  to  pass  upon  actual  controversies  involving  the  ques- 
tion under  consideration. 

If  the  exercise  of  rights  claimed  under  this  concession  interferes 
with  rights  claimed  by  the  city  of  Habana  or  the  owners  of  the  prop- 
erty adjacent  to  the  stream  to  be  canalized,  then  an  action  can  be  insti- 
tuted in  the  courts  and  the  entire  matter  adjudicated. 

As  to  grants  of  land  by  the  previous  sovereign  in  territory  acquired 
by  the  United  States,  and  the  faith  and  credence  to  be  given  them,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  say: 

The  law  presumes  the  existence  in  the  provinces  (of  Spain)  of  an  officer  authorized 
to  make  valid  grants.     (Mitchel  et  al.  v.  United  States,  9  Pet,  715,  760.) 

The  acts  of  public  officers  in  disposing  of  public  lands,  by  color  or  claim  of  public 
authority,  are  evidence  thereof  until  the  contrary  appears  by  the  showing  of  those 
who  oppose  the  title  set  up  under  it  and  deny  the  power  by  which  it  is  professed  to 
be  granted.  Without  the  recognition  of  this  principle  there  would  be  no  safety  in 
title  papers,  and  no  security  for  the  enjoyment  of  property  under  them.  It  is  true 
that  a  grant  made  without  authority  is  void  under  all  governments,  but  in  all  the 
question  is,  on  whom  the  law  throws  the  burden  of  prooi  of  its  existence  or  nonex- 
istence. A  grant  is  void  unless  the  grantor  has  the  power  to  make  it,  but  it  is  not 
void  because  the  grantee  does  not  prove  or  produce  it.  ( United  States  v.  Arredondo, 
6  Pet,  691,  728.) 

•»Tr_   1 * i.i_-   J ;j_j    xi X  xi i_ii_   _  ^x_   _*   i_i*_     _.OB -i! X- 
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Land  Claims.  (Act  App.  March  3,  1891,  Stat  L.,  vol.  26,  p.  864; 
Hayes  v.  United  States,  170  U.  S.,  637,  647;  Ely's  Adm'r  t?.  United 
States,  171  U.  S.,  220,  223-224.) 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  proper  rule  for  the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  Cuba  to  adopt,  is  that  announced  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  as  the  one  to  be  followed  in  the  absence  of  a  statute. 

The  United  States  Congress  placed  restraint  upon  the  provisional 
government  now  in  charge  of  civil  affairs  in  Cuba  by  the  following 
enactment: 

That  no  property,  franchisee,  or  concessions  of  any  kind  whatever  shall  be  granted 
by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  military  or  other  authority  whatever,  in  the  island 
of  Cuba  during  the  occupation  thereof  by  the  United  States. 

The  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  (Paris,  December  10, 1898)  provides 
that,  as  to  Cuba — 

The  United  States  will,  so  lon^  as  such  occupation  shall  last,  assume  and  dischaige 
the  obligations  that  may,  under  international  law,  result  from  the  fact  of  its  oocnpa- 
tion,  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property.     (Art  1.) 

And  also  to  see — 

That  the  relinquishment  *  *  *  can  not,  in  any  respect,  impair  the  propertv 
or  rights  which,  by  law,  belong  to  *  *  *  associations  *  *  *  or  private  indi- 
viduals.    (Art  8.) 

Obviously  the  wise  course  is  to  proceed  through  the  courts,  and 
allow  them  to  pass  upon  the  claims  of  rights  and  privileges  whenever 
it  is  possible.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  afford  recognition  in  the 
sense  of  pei-mitting  the  exercise  of  rights  which  prima  fade  appear 
to  be  existing. 

The  proceedings  upon  which  this  concession  is  based  were  instituted 
August  31,  1896.  Notice  of  the  application  was  duly  published  in  the 
Official  Bulletin.  Thereafter  the  project  pursued  the  course  prescribed 
by  law  and  was  submitted  to  and  received  the  approval  of  the  prt>- 
vincial  and  superior  boards  of  public  works,  the  local  provincial  and 
superior  board  of  health,  the  board  of  harbor  improvements  the 
chaml)er  of  commerce,  the  superior  navy  and  harboi  masters'  coun- 
cil, the  military  engineer  corps,  the  city  corporation  civil  government 
with  provincial  consulting  board,  the  general  staff  of  tiie  military 
government,  and  the  cabinet  of  the  insular  government. 

On  September  16, 1897,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  province  submitted 
his  report,  incoiporating  therein  an  account  of  the  proceedings,  includ- 
ing the  favoi-able  reports  above-mentioned,  and  advised  the  granting 
of  the  concession  upon  terms  contained  in  his  report,  J 

On  October  1.  1897.  the  firovernor  of  the  nrovinoA  nf  HoW.  ,. j.i         L 
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In  reference  to  the  validity  of  a  Spanish  grant  of  land  in  Florida, 
our  Supreme  Cburt  say: 

It  was  done  also  on  the  deliberate  advice  of  an  officer  responsible  to  the  Oown, 
which  makes  the  presuini)tion  very  strong,  if  not  irresintible,  that  everything  pre- 
ceding it  had  been  lawfully  and  rightfully  done.  (Mitchel  v.  United  States,  9  Pet., 
711,742.) 

Under  the  provisional  government  maintained  in  the  island  by  the 
United  States  the  proceedings  in  this  matter  have  l>een  as  follows: 
The  present  secretary  of  public  works  directed  the  concessionnaires  to 
make  the  deposit  required  by  Article  VI  of  the  concession,  which 
direction  has  been  complied  with  and  the  deposit  made  with  the  pres- 
ent secretary  of  the  trejisury  of  the  island  and  a  receipt  given  therefor. 
Thereupon  the  secretary  of  public  works  ordered  the  chief  of  engi- 
neer to  restake  and  lay  out  the  lines  of  the  canal,  which  was  done, 
and  his  report  thereon  submitted  to  the  secretary  of  public  works,  by 
whom  it  was  approved  and  ordered  filed.  Thereupon  the  company 
commenced  work  upon  the  proposed  improvement. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  say: 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  a  change  of  sovereignty  implies  a  revocation  of  the 
authority  vested  by  the  prior  sovereign  in  local  officers  to  dispose  of  the  public  lands. 
And  yet  we  think  that  rule  is  not  controlling  in  this  case,  for  the  new  sovereign 
made  an  order  continuing  the  functions  of  the  local  oflTicers,  and  one  of  those  local 
officers  making  a  sale  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  prior  laws  caused  the 
money  received  therefrom  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  new  sovereign,  and 
that  sovereign  never  returned  the  money  thus  received  nor  challengetl  the  validity 
of  the  sale  thus  made.  This  is  not  a  ca^^e  in  which  the  local  officers  attempted  to 
<lisi)0se  of  public  lands  in  satisfaction  of  obligations  created  by  the  former  sovereign, 
l>ut  one  in  which  a  sale  was  made  for  money,  and  that  money  passed  into  the  treas- 
xiry  of  the  new  sovereign. 

It  would  seem  not  unwarranted  and  unreasonal)le  to  refer  to  the  familiar  rule  that 
-where  an  agent,  even  without  express  authority,  makes  a  sale  of  the  projxjrty  of  his 
principal,  and  the  latter  with  full  knowledge  receives  the  money  paid  on  account 
"thereof,  his  retention  of  the  pun^ha.^'e  price  is  equivalent  to  a  ratification  of  the  sale. 
"VVe  do  not  mean,  however,  to  state  this  as  a  general  propo.sition  controlling  all 
municipal  and  governmental  transactions,  but  as  only  one  of  the  circumstances  tending 
to  strengthen  the  conclusion  that  these  acts  of  the  intendant  were  not  mere  usurpa- 
tions of  authority,  but  were  in  the  discharge  of  duties  and  the  exercise  of  i)ower8 
conceded  to  belong  to  his  office.     (Ely's  Adms.  r.  United  States,  171  U.  S.,  231,  232.) 

It  therefore  seems  proper  for  this  Department  to  instruct  the  gov- 
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2.  That  the  Habana  Canal  Company  appears  to  be  the  present 
owner  of  said  concession,  and  as  such  \s  prima  facte  entitled  to  exer- 
cise the  rights  and  enjoy  the  privileges  and  benefits  thereby  created. 

3.  That  said  recognition  of  said  concession  as  ]yrifna  facie  lawful 
and  existing  shall  not  be  construed  as  conclusive  as  to  the  lawful 
character  of  said  concession,  nor  as  to  the  fact  of  its  legal  existence; 
nor  shall  such  recognition  prejudice  the  rights  of  any  person,  public 
or  private,  which  are  in  any  way  injuriously  affected  by  said  conces- 
sion or  by  the  exercise  of  privileges  or  powers  claimed  under  said 
concession. 

4.  The  courts  of  Cuba  are  not  bound  in  any  way  by  such  recogni- 
tion of  said  concession  f^  prima  facie  lawful  and  existing,  but  shall  in 
all  cases  wherein  the  court  has  jurisdiction  consider  questions  relating 
to  said  concession  without  reference  to  said  recognition. 

5.  The  exercise  of  the  rights  claimed  under  said  concession  shall  be 
subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  provisional  government  in 
all  matters  relating  to  the  public  health  and  welfare  or  other  necessity 
requiring  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  state. 


The  Secretary  of  War  approved  the  views  expressed  in  the  fore- 
going  report,  and  thereupon   the  military   governor   of   Cuba  was 

advised  as  follows: 

War  Department, 
W<t»h\ngton^  October  5,  1890. 

Sir:  T  have  the  honor  to  ac^knowledge  a  communication  from  you  of  date  June  14, 
1899,  by  which  you  forwaTtled  to  this  office  copy  of  the  concession  granted  to  Mespre. 
Pelaez  and  (lomez  by  the  Spanish  governor-general  on  September  28,  1898,  author- 
izing them  to  construct  a  canal  in  the  Matadero  River  from  Cristina  Bridge  to 
the  Bay  of  Atares,  and  which  concession  has  been  acquired  by  the  Habana  Canai 
Coujiumy. 

The  So(!retary  of  War  has  approved  the  findings  made  by  the  law  officer  of  the 
Division  of  Customs  and  Insular  Affairs  in  regard  to  said  franchise,  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  concession  to  canalize  the  Matadero  River  from  the  Gristina  Bridpe 
to  the  Bay  of  Habana  at  the  Atares  Cove,  granted  by  order  of  Captain-General 
Blanco,  date<l  September  28,  1898,  to  Messrs.  Manuel  Gomez  de  Aranjo  and  Felipe 
Pelaez  de  Aiiiigo,  is  prima  faerie  a  lawful  and  existing  concession  conferring  rightt», 
privileges,  and  })enefits  as  therein  set  forth. 

2.  That  tlie  Habana  Canal  Company  ap})ears  to  be  the  present  owner  of  said  o^n- 
cession,  and  as  such  is  prima  facie  entitled  to  exercise  the  rights  and  enjoy  the 
privilogt^s  and  benefits  thereby  created. 

3.  Tliat  said  recognition  of  such  concession  as  pnma/acie  lawful  and  existing  shall 
not  l)e  construed  as  conclusive  as  to  the  lawful  character  of  said  concession  nor  as  to 
the  fact  of  its  legal  existence.  Nor  shall  such  recognition  prejudice  the  rights  of  any 
j)ers()n,  publi(;  or  private,  which  are  in  any  way  injuriously  affected  by  said  con- 
cession or  l)y  the  exercise  of  privileges  or  powers  claimed  under  said  concession. 

4.  The  courts  of  Cuba  are  not  lK>uVid  in  any  way  by  such  recognition  of  said  con- 
cession as  ;>rim(«/(rrnV  lawful  and  existing,  but  shall,  in  all  cases  wherein  the  court 
has  jurisdiction,  consider  questions  relating  to  said  concession  without  reference  to 
said  recognition. 
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5.  The  exercise  of  rights  claimed  under  said  concession  shall  be  subject  to  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  provisional  government  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
public  health  and  welfare  or  other  necessity  requiring  the  exercise  of  the  police 
power  of  the  state. 

I  also  inclose  a  copy  of  the  opinion  renderetl  by  Judge  Magoon,  to  which  your 

attenticm  is  invited. 

Very  respectfully,  G.  D.  Meiklejohn, 

Acting  Secretary  of  War, 
Maj.  Gen.  John  R.  Brooks, 

Governor-General  of  Cubfij  Hahann^  Oiilxi. 


Hr  THE  MATTEB  OF  THE  SPANISH  GOHGESSIOH  TO  CANALIZE 
THE  MATADEBO  RIVEB  FBOM  THE  CBISTINA  BBIDGE  TO  THE 
BAT  OE  ATABES. 

[Submitted  May  3, 1901.    Case  No.  771,  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department.] 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  and  comply  with  3^our  retiuest 
for  a  report  on  the  questions  involved  in  the  above-entitled  matter 
upon  a  second  consideration  thereof  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Upon  the  face  of  the  papers  and  proceedings  involved  in  the  grant 
of  the  concession  by  the -Spanish  authorities,  it  appears  that  the  gmnt 
is  a  completed  one,  duly  and  regularly  issued. 

The  proceedings  by  which  this  concession  was  secured  were  initiated 
August  31,  1890,  and  on  September  28,  1898,  the  decree  granting  the 
concession  was  signed  by  the  Spanish  governor-gener.il  of  the  island. 
In  addition  a  showing  is  made  that  at  the  time  of  the  evacuation  of 
Habana  by  the  Spanish  forces,  the  concessionnaire  was  in  possession  of 
property  and  exercising  rights  under  the  concession.     The  military 
occupation  of  Habana  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States  being  estab- 
lished, the  concessionnaire  undertook  to  continue  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  apparently  granted  by  the  concession,  whereupon  the  military 
government  prohibited  such  exercise.      This  action  .  resulted  from 
attention  being  called  to  the  fac*.  that  the  final  act  in  the  proceedings 
relating  to  the  grant  of  the  concession,  i.  e.,  the  signing  of  the  decree 
by  the  Spanish  governor-general,  took  place  on  September  28,  1898, 
which  was  after  the  peace  protocol  of  August,  1898,  had  been  signed. 
This  raised  the  question.  Had  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  the  authority 
to  grant  a  concession  in  Cuba  during  the  time  elapsing  between  the 
signing  of  the  peace  protocol  and  the  definite  conclusion  of  the  terms 
of  peace  ? 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  claim  was  made  to  the  military 
g'overnment  that  under  the  Spanish  system  it  was  necessary  for  the 
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in  issuing  said  decree  in  excess  of  his  authority  under  Spanish  law? 
Major-Geneml  Brooke,  then  in  command  of  the  Division  of  Cuba,OD 
June  14,  1899,  forwarded  the  matter  to  the  War  Department  "for 
decision  in  regard  to  the  doubt  as  to  its  validit}'." 

The  questions  above  stated  are  questions  of  law,  and  as  involved 
herein  relate  to  a  claim  of  property  rights  asserted  by  a  private  person 
or  concern.     The  matter  coming  on  for  consideration  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  the  first  thing  to  be  determined  was  whether  the  executive 
branch  of  the  military  government  of  civil  affairs  in  Cuba  should 
exercise  judicial   functions  and  determine  the  questions  judicially. 
The  exercise  of  judicial  powers  by  officers  of  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  is  repugnant  to  the  established  ideas  and  institutions 
of  the  United  States;  and   the  repugnancy  is   increaneci  when  the 
executive  braiich  is  being  administered  by  the  military  arm  of  the 
government.     It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  under  the  law  of  military 
occupation  the  commander  of  the  occupying  force  ma3'  exercise  all 
powers  of  government,  including  the  judicial  powers.     If  it  be  granted 
that  the  military  governor  of  Cuba  may  exercise  judicial  powers,  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  is  required  to  exercise  them  on  an\^  and  every 
occasion  which  may  arise,  or  at  all  times  when  application  is  made  to 
him  for  such  exercise.     As  understood  by  the  writer,  the  adminis- 
trative policy  regarding  the  exercise  of  judicial  power  by  the  executire 
bmnch  of  the  military  government  of  Cuba  is  that  such  authority 
shall  be  exercised  only  as  necessity  requires  and  prudence  dictates, 
and  whenever  a  controversy  between  individuals  respecting  property 
rights  can  be  relegated  to  the  courts  such  disposition  should  be  made 
of  it. 

In  pursuance  of  this  polic}- ,  examination  was  made  of  this  contro- 
versy to  ascertain  if  adequate  means  were  available  for  testing  the 
questions  involved  in  the  courts  of  Cuba.  It  w^as  full^^  understood 
that  there  were  no  courts  of  the  island  having  jurisdiction  to  pass  upon 
the  validity  of  the  concession  as  an  abstract  j)^roposition.  That  is, 
there  were  no  courts  into  which  the  concessionnaire  could  go  and  exhibit 
the  concession  and  without  other  or  different  procedure  secure  a  judi-, 
cial  determination  of  the  question,  Is  this  concession  valid?  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  there  is  no  method  known  to  the  Spanish  law,  nor 
procedure  to  the  courts  of  Cuba,  by  which  jurisdiction  may  be  secured 
and  judicial  determination  made  of  that  question  by  the  judicial  branch 
of  the  government  of  Cuba. 

Under  Spanish  law  the  courts  of  Cuba  possessed  jurisdiction  to  hoar 
and  determine  actions  arising  on  trespass;  on  implied  conti'act  to  pay 
for  use  and  occupation;  on  forcible  entry  and  detention,  and  other 
actions  of  like  character.  They  were  also  authorized  to  order  restitu- 
tion of  property,  of  which  the  owner  had  been  unlawfully  deprived  or 
dis|)ossessed. 
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It  appeared  certain  that  the  rights  provided  for  in  the  concession 
could  not  be  exercised  without  interfering  with  rights  claimed  by 
some  individual,  association,  corporation,  board,  municipality  or  other 
branch  of  the  government.  If  so,  upon  the  commission  of  an  overt 
act,  an  action  in  the  courts  for  damages  or  restitution  would  lie.  In 
such  action  the  concessionnaire  would  attempt  to  justify  by  pleading 
the  concession.  Thereupon  the  court  would  have  jurisdiction  to 
determine  the  question  of  the  validity  of  such  concession. 

It  was  with  i-ef  erence  to  this  view  of  the  matter  that  the  firsts  report 
hereon  set  forth  that — 

The  courts  of  Cuba  are  without  jurisdiction  to  pass  uix)n  the  attract  question  of 
the  validity  of  this  concession  upon  the  same  being  presented  to  them  independent 
of  an  actual  case  pending.  But  said  courts  have  jurisdiction  to  pass  upon  actual  con- 
troversies involving  the  question  under  consideration. 

If  the  exercise  of  rights  claimed  under  this  concession  interferes  with  rights  claimed 
by  the  city  of  Habana,  or  the  owners  of  the  property  adjacent  to  the  stream  to  l)e 
canalize<i,  then  an  action  can  be  instituted  in  the  courts  and  the  entire  matter 
adjudicated. 

Under  Spanish  dominion,  and  I  think  under  the  present  government 
of  Cuba,  if  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  had  exercised  the 
judicial  powers  belonging  to  it  and  judicially  determined  that  said  con- 
cession was  valid,  the  courts  of  the  island  would  be  bound  by  such 
determination.  It  was  not  thought  necessar}^  or  expedient  to  thus  dis- 
pose of  the  matter.  The  situation  did  not  require  it  Major-Genei'al 
Brooke  found  the  concessionnaire  at  work  on  this  undertaking  and 
ordered  him  to  quit,  and  the  question  was:  Should  that  order  be 
rescinded?  In  explanation  of  his  order  suspending  the  work,  Major- 
General  Brooke  stated  that  the  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  conces- 
sion arose  from  the  fact  that  the  final  act  consummating  the  grant  was 
performed  after  the  protocol  of  August,  18V>8,  was  signed.  The  ques- 
tion thus  presented  was  one  of  admhiijit/rifive  polici/ niiber  than  of 
lav\  The  question  was:  Shall  the  military  government  of  Cuba  arbi- 
trarily declare  that  each  and  ever}-  concession  made  b}'  Spanish 
authority  in  Cuba,  which  was  not  absolute  and  complete  when  the 
protocol  of  August,  1898,  was  signed,  shall  be  considered  null  and  void? 

When  any  administrative  policy  for  the  government  of  Cuba  comes 
on  for  consideration,  the  first  inquiry  is  as  to  the  rule  in  regard  thereto 
established  by  the  laws  of  war  and  of  nations.  This  course  would 
be  pursued  in  the  absence  of  treat}'  stipulations  requiring  it;  but  by 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  (Paris,  1898),  the  United  States  bound 
itself  to — 
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If  the  war  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  had  been  waged  to 
settle  conflicting  claims  to  territory,  the  rule  would  be  a^^  declared  bv 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Ilarcourt  v.  Gaillard  (12  Wheat! 
628),  wherein  the  court  say: 

War  is  a  suit  prosecuted  by  the  sword;  and  where  the  question  to  be  (heitled  in  one.  of 
origimd  cUiim  to  territory,  grants  of  soil  msule  fla^anie  Mlo  by  the  party  that  fails  can 
only  derive  validity  from  treaty  stipulations. 

But  when  the  title  of  the  sovereign  in  possession  is  admitted  and  the 
war  is  waged  to  compel  him  to  cede  his  title  or  relinquish  it,  the  rule 
is  different,  and  such  sovereign  may  convey  his  propert3^  during  the 
war  so  long  as  he  continues  in  possession  thereof  and  the  conveyance 
is  made  in  good  faith,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  his  adver- 
sary from  securing  said  property. 

This  rule  was  deduced  by  the  writer  from  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject in  Ilalleck's  International  Law.  Since  the  correctness  of  the  rule 
is  denied  })y  the  officials  of  the  military  government  of  Cuba,  said 
discussion  is  quoted  in  full,  as  follows  (see  Halleck's  Int.  Law,  3d  ed., 
vol.  2,  chap.  33,  sections  23,  24,  25): 

X  §  '23.  But  if  war  \ye  declared  and  actually  commenced,  and  one  of  the  l)elligerente 
has  nia<le  manifest  his  intention  to  effect  the  permanent  acquisition  of  a  particular 
portion  of  the  U*rritory  of  the  other  (which  intention  is  afterwanls  ac^complished  bv 
actual  coniiuest),  and  after  the  declaration  of  such  intention,  and  while  preparation 
is  Ikmuj?  made  to  carry  it  out,  the  orij^inal  owner  alienates  that  territory,  in  whole  or 
in  part.,  is  the  concjueror  hound  to  regard  such  alienation  as  a  valid  transfer,  or  may 
he  disregard  it  in  toto»»  IxMug  an  illegal  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  the  rights  of  war? 
In  other  words,  did  not  his  avowed  detemiination  to  effect  the  permanent  acqnisi- 
tion  of  such  territory,  his  preparation  to  make  the  (>onque8t,  and  his  ability  to  effect 
it,  as  ])rove<l  by  the  result,  give  the  conqueror  some  inchoate  or  inceptive  right  to 
the  territory  Hulistniuently  conquered;  or  did  they  not  at  least  suspend  the  right  of 
the  original  owner  to  alienate  it?  In  order  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this 
question  we  will  recur  to  fundamental  principles.  The  right*  of  conquest. are  derived 
tromfonr  alone.  They  l)egin  with  posst^«?ion  and  end  with  the  loss  of  possession 
The  ]>osse8sion  is  aniuiml  by  force,  either  from  its  at»tual  exercise  or  from  the  intim- 
idation it  i>ro<luceH.  There  can  l>e  no  antecedent  claim  or  title  from  which  anv 
right  of  possession  is  derived,  for  if  so  it  would  not  Ixj  a  conqueM,  The  assertion  and 
enforcement  of  a  rifjht  to  i)ossess  a  particular  territory  do  not  institute  a  conqttext  of 
tnat  territorv.  By  the  term  conquest  we  understand  the  forcible  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory admitted  to  belong  to  the  enemy.  It  expresses,  not  a  right,  but  a,  fact  fro  ~ 
which  rightvs  are  derive*!.  Until  the  fact  of  conquest  occurs  there  can  be  no  riehte 
of  con(iuest.  A  title  actjuired  by  a  conquest  can  not,  therefore,  relate  back  U> 
period  anterior  to  the  conquest.  That  would  involve  a  contradiction  of  terms  Tte 
title  of  the  original  owner  prior  to  the  conquest  is,  by  the  very  nature  of  th 
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to  the  fact  of  conquest  and  not  to  any  prior  intention  or  determination  of  the  con- 
queror. If  these  propositions  be  true,  it  follows  that  grants  to  indivi<luals  made 
after  the  commencement  of  hostilities  by  the  original  sovereign  of  lands  lying  in 
territory  of  which  he  still  retains  the  dominion  and  ow^nership  rest  upon  the  same 
foundation  as  those  made  l)efore  the  war.  If  the  title  thus  conveyed  is  by  municipal 
law  complete  and  perfect  the  land  becomes  private  property  and  must  be  so  regarded 
by  the  conqueror.  If  it  be  inchoate  and  imperfect,  but  Iwnafide  and  e(iuitable,  it 
nevertheless  constitutes  **  property  "  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  used  in  inter- 
national law.  It  is  true  that  by  the  extreme  rights  of  war  the  conqueror  may  dis- 
regard individual  ow^nership  and  take  private  property  and  convert  it  to  his  own  u^. 
But  such  a  proceeding,  as  has  already  been  said,  is  contrary  to  modern  practice  and 
can  not  Ikj  resorted  to  except  in  particular  cases  and  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
As  neither  actual  hostilities  nor  a  formal  declaration  of  war  can  suspend  or  terminate 
the  sovereignty  of  the  original  owner,  he  retains  and  may  exercise  his  dominion  over 
every  portion  of  his  territory  till  actual  conquest.  (Citing  Bouvier,  Iaiw  Dictionary , 
verb.  ** Conquest;"  Phillimore,  Oi\  Int.  Law,  vol.  iii,  §  223;  Vattel,  Droit  <h'n  (rerus, 
liv.  ii,  ch.  xiii,  §  197.) 

§  24.  But  suppose  that  the  vanqui8he<l  pow^er,  while  the  conqueror  is  actually  tak- 
ing forcible  possession  of  a  part  of  its  territory,  should  send  ita  agent  with  the  retreat- 
ing army,  and,  as  the  hostile  iorve  advances  its  standard  from  district  to  district, 
should  deliver  to  individual  subjects  title  deeds  of  the  territory  at  the  moment  it  was 
about  to  fall  into  the  possession  of  the  a<lvancing  foe,  with  the  evident  intention  to 
deprive  him  of  the  iniMs  of  his  conquest.  Must  the  conqueror  recognize  such  grants 
as  valid;  and,  if  not,  how  shall  he  draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  them  and 
other  titles  issue<l  by  the  same  authority  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities  and 
Ijefore  actual  conquest?  The  want  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  such  grantees,  as  well 
as  on  the  part  of  the  grantor,  would  deprive  them  of  the  rights  of  hoiui  fide  pur- 
chasers. The  distinction  between  such  titles  and  those  acijuired  in  go(Ml  faith  and 
granted  in  good  faith,  and  in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  the  rights  of  original  sov- 
ereignty, is  abundantly  manifest.  The  friuuhdrnt  intent  vitiates  the  entire  trans- 
action, and  renders  the  titles  mere  nullities,  and  the  conqueror,  both  during  military 
occupation  and  after  complete  conquest  by  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  may  refuse  to 
recognize  them,  unless  by  some  expressed  treaty  stipulation  he  has  agreed  to  regard 
them  as  valid.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  the  same  rule  applies  to  grantij  made 
prior  to  the  war;  if  not  bonafidcj  the  conqueror  is  not  l)ound  to  recognize  them  as 
valid.  The  fact  of  the  conqueror  Ix'ing  in  posHes.«ion  of  a  part  of  the  country,  or  even 
of  its  capital,  produces  no  effect  upon  the  part  which  remains  in  the  possession  of  the 
former  sovereign.  This  question  has  l)een  discusse<l  in  another  section.  ((Mting 
Mass  V.  Riddle  &  Co.,  5  Cranch  R.,  357.) 

§  25.  Again,  suppose  a  lx;lligerent  should,  after  a  declaration  of  war,  and  in  antici- 
pation that  a  particular  portion  of  its  territory  will  necessarily  fall  into  the  power  of 
the  other  party,  transfer  it  to  a  neutral  for  the  manifest  purpose  of  depriving  his 
enemy  of  an  oj)portunity  to  acquire  it  by  ccmquest;  is  the  latter  bound  to  recognize 
the  validity  of  such  transfer?    Every   sovereign   and   indei>endent  State  has  an 
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inhabitants  remain  the  subjects  of  the  power  to  whiohi  their  allegiance  was  due  prior 
to  such  treaty  cession.  Such  ceded  territory  is,  therefore,  still  liable  to  conquest  as 
the  territory  of  the  enemy.  But  suppose  the  transfer  be  completed  by  a  formal 
delivery  of  the  ix)AsesHion  to  the  neutral  grantee,  and  the  assumption  by  him  of  the 
dominion  and  j^overnment  of  the  ceded  territory?  If  the  transaction  is  evidentlv 
mala  fide  and  the  transfer  is  made  with  the  manifest  intent  to  defraud  the  lielligerent 
of  the  rights  of  compiest,  the  pretende<i  ownership  of  the  neutral  sovereign  will  not 
be  recognized  by  the  concpieror.  Moreover,  such  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  neutral 
to  hold  territory  for  the  Ix^nefit  of  one  of  the  parties  to  a  war,  and  in  fraud  of  the 
befligerent  rights  of  the  other  jmrty,  is  reganie<l  as  a  violation  of  neutral  duty,  and 
as  an  act  of  hostility  toward  the  party  whose  rights  he  thus  attempts  to  defeat. 
Such  transfers  of  territory  })y  a  l)elligerent  to  a  neutral  are  mere  nullities,  for  fraud 
vitiates  the  transactions  of  States  as  well  as  of  individuals.  But  the  general  right  of 
neutrals  to  purchase  the  property  of  l)elligerenb>,  flagrante  hello,  if  the  sale  be  fxma 
fUie,  is  universally  conceded.  The  character  of  each  transaction  must  be  decMed 
upon  its  own  merits,  and  the  determination  of  the  question  l)elongs  to  the  }>olitical 
power  of  the  State.  Although  the  transfer  may  have  been  made  with  the  evident 
intent  to  defraud  the  belligerent  of  the  rights  to  which  he  is  entitleil  by  the  lawsof  war, 
nevertheless  i>olicy  may  induce  him  to  treat  it  as  a  bona  fide  transa<!tion,  rather  than 
involve  himself  in  hostilities  with  the  pretender!  purchaser.  (Citing  Heffter,  OroU 
Intemalionaly  §  131;  Duer,  On  Inxuranre,  vol.  i,  pp.  437,  438;  the  "Fama,"  5  i?o6.,  97; 
the  **  Johanna  Emelia,"  29  Eng.  Ixiw  and  Equity,  R,,  562;  Gushing,  Opinions  of  AtHm- 
Gen.,  vol.  vi,  jt>.  638. ) 

Between  August  12,  1898  (the  date  the  protocol  was  signed),  and 
January  1,  1899  (the  date  Spain  formally  withdrew  from  Cuba),  every 
act  of  the  then  government  of  Cuba  (outside  of  the  municipality-  and 
possibly  the  province  of  Santiago)  was  done  and  perfomiedas  an  exer- 
cise of  the  sovereignty  of  Spain,  just  as  the  grant  of  this  concession 
was  an  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  Spain.  If  it  shall  now  be  estab- 
lished that  the  right  of  Spain  to  exercise  the  powers  of  sovereigntv  in 
Cuba  terminated  upon  the  protocol  being  signed,  the  door  is  opened 
for  complications  of  a  serious  character  and  far-reaching  effect.  I 
think  it  is  much  better  to  hold  that  during  this  period  Spain  might 
properly  exercise  sovereign  rights  in  Cuba  for  all  legitimate  purposes 
of  government,  and  that  the  grant  of  a  concession  is  one  such  legiti- 
mate purpose,  unless  the  transaction  is  tainted  with  a  fraud  upon  the 
United  States  or  the  people  of  Cuba,  in  whose  behalf  the  United  States 
is  acting. 

The  puqK)se  of  the  protocol  of  August  12, 1898,  was  to  secure  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  until  such  time  as  a  definite  treaty  of  peace  could 
be  concluded.     With  this  end  in  view,  the  protocol  fixed  the  Imsis  UDon 
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The  protocol  plainly  contemplates  that  Spanish  sovereignty  over  and 

title  to  Cuba  were  matters  to  be  disposed  of  by  subsequent  action  of 

another  body,  and  therefore  recites  and  provides  as  follows: 

Having  in  view  the  establishment  of  peace  between  the  two  countries    *    *    * 
Art.  I.  Spain  will  relinquish  all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  and  title  to  Cuba. 

This  stipulation  of  said  protocol  did  not  have  the  effect  of  transfer- 
ring Spanish  sovereignt}'^  and  title:  first,  bec^ause  such  effect  was  not 
contemplated;  second,  because  M.  Jules  Cambon,  ambassador  extraor- 
dinary and  plenipotentiary  of  the  Republic  of  France  at  Washington, 
was  not  competent  to  make  the  conveyance,  and  Hon.  William  R.  Day, 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  United  States,  was  not  competent  to  accept 
such  conveyance;  third,  both  the  United  States  and  Spain  subsequently 
dealt  with  the  matter  in  the  conference  at  Paris  as  being  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  body. 

At  the  conference  in  Paris  the  United  States  negotiated  with  Spain 
for  something  more  than  a  peace.  The  United  States  dealt  with  Spain 
as  though  that  Government  possessed  both  sovereignty  and  property 
in  Cuba,  and  required  Spain  to  "withdraw"  the  one  and  "  relinquish" 
the  other. 

That  the  United  States  considered  the  title  to  public  property  in 
Culm  to  be  in  the  Crown  of  Spain  as  late  as  December,  1898,  is  shown 
by  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  (Paris,  1898),  as  follows: 

Art.  8.  *  *  *  Spain  relinquishes  in  Cuba  *  *  *  all  the  buildings  *  *  * 
and  other  immovable  property  which,  in  conformity  with  law,  belong  to  the  public 
domain,  and  as  such  l)elong  to  the  Crown  of  Spain. 

The  United  Statt\s  dealt  with  Spaifi,  in  negotiating  the  late  treaty 
of  peace,  as  a  proprietor,  not  a  pretender,  and  required  Spain  to 
relinquish  a  title  and  not  simply  a  cl<iim  of  title.  If  Spain  were  pos- 
sessed of  title  to  relinquish  in  December,  1898,  it  possessed  such  title 
prior  thereto  and  might  transfer  the  same  if  acting  in  good  faith. 

If  it  l>e  conceded  that  upon  the  condition  of  war  prevailing  or  the 
protocol  being  signed  Spain  ceased  to  possess  the  rights  of  recognized, 
permanent  sovereignty  in  Cuba,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Spain  might 
exercise  the  rights  of  a  belligerent  in  such  portions  of  the  island  as 
were  occupied  by  the  Spanish  military  forces.  Habana  was  so  occu- 
pied at  the  time  this  concession  was  formally  issued. 

The  attention  of  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  up  to  this 
point  the  purpose  of  the  investigation,  both  in  the  first  report  and  in 
this,  is  to  ascertain  the  righti*  of  Spa  hi  and  not  to  detemiine  the  rights 
of  the  concessionnaire. 
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In  order  that  a  case  might  arise  over  which  the  courts  of  Cuba  would 
have  jurisdiction,  it  was  necessary  that  an  overt  act  should  be  conmiit- 
ted.  The  commission  of  such  overt  act  was  prevented  by  the  military 
order;  and  before  such  act  could  be  committed,  it  was  necessary  to 
i-evoke  the  order.  In  considering  the  advisability  of  such  revocation 
it  bec^ame  necessary  to  ascertain  what,  if  any,  show  of  authority  for  the 
performance  of  the  act  was  made.  Manifestl}^  the  act,  being  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  rights  of  others,  must  be  performed  under  a  claim  of  right 
and  such  claim  evidenced  by  something  more  than  mere  assertion;  oth- 
erwise the  military  government  in  discharge  of  the  oixiinary  duties  of 
a  policeman  or  other  custodian  of  the  peace  could  not  permit  the  con- 
templated action.  To  satisfy  this  requirement  the  party  interested 
produced  a  concession,  due  and  regular  in  form,  and  upon  its  face 
appearing  to  create  and  grant  the  right  asserted.  This  instrument 
being  produced,  the  inquiry  arises:  What  credence  is  to  be  given 
such  apparently  completed  grant? 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  and  California  were 
Spanish  provinces  shortly  before  they  passed  to  the  United  States, 
and  that  East  and  West  Florida  passed  directly  from  Spain  to  the 
United  States.  Naturally  it  was  to  l>e  expected  that  this  question 
must  have  arisen  in  those  territories,  and  received  consideration  in 
our  courts.     Such  is  the  fact. 

The  Unitixl  States  Supreme  Court  say: 

The  law  presumes  the  existence  in  the  provinces  (of  Spain)  of  an  officer  authorized 
to  make  valid  grants.     (Mitchel  et  al.  r.  United  States,  9  Pet.,  715,  760.) 

The  acts  of  public  officers  in  dispasing  of  public  lands,  by  color  or  claim  of  public 
authority,  are  evidence  thereof  until  the  contrary  appears  by  the  showing  of  thoe^ 
who  oppose  the  title  set  up  under  it  and  deny  the  i>ower  by  which  it  is  professed  to 
he  granted.  Without  the  recognition  of  this  principle  then*  would  1^  no  safety  in 
title  i>aper8,  and  no  security  for  the  enjoyment  of  property  under  them.  It  is  tnie 
that  a  grant  made  without  authority  is  void  under  all  governments,  but  in  all  the 
question  is  on  whom  the  law  throws  the  burden  of  proof  of  its  existence  or  non- 
existence. A  grant  is  void  unless  the  grantor  has  the  i>ower  to  make  it,  ]>ut  it  is  not 
void  because  the  grantee  does  not  prove  or  produce  it.  (United  States  r.  Arredondo, 
6  Pet.,  691,  728.) 

We  have  fre<iuently  decided  that  the  public  acts  of  public  officers,  purporting  to  be 
exercised  in  an  official  capacity,  and  by  public  authority,  shall  not  Ikj  presume*!  in 
be  usurped,  but  that  a  legitimate  authority  had  been  previously  given  or  sulisetjuently 
ratified.     To  a<lopt  a  contrary  rule  would  lea^i  to  infinite  confusion  and  uncertainty 
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seeking  to  commit  the  act  was  the  part}'^  entitled  to  assert  such  rights 
as  might  ho  derived  from  the  concession. 

Upon  due  consideration  the  Secretary  of  War  disposed  of  the  several 
mattei*s  involved,  over  which  he  thought  best  to  exercise  jurisdiction, 
by  directing  the  military  government  to  deal  with  said  concession  on  a 
basis  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  concession  to  canalize  the  Matadero  River  from  the  Cristina  Bridge  to 
the  bay  of  Habana  at  the  Atares  Cove,  granted  by  order  of  Captain-General  Blanco, 
dated  September  28,  1898,  to  Messrs.  Manuel  Gomez  de  Aranjo  and  Felipe  Pelaez  de 
Amigo,  is  j/rhna  facie  a  lawful  and  existing  concession  conferring  rights,  privileges, 
and  benefits  as  therein  set  forth. 

2.  That  the  Habana  Canal  Company  appears  to  be  the  present  owner  of  said  con- 
cession, and  as  such  is  j»ri/nrt/«^entitle<l  to  exercise  the  rights  and  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges and  benefits  thereby  created. 

3.  That  said  recognition  of  such  concession  as  prima  facie  lawful  and  existing 
shall  not  l^  construed  as  conclusive  as  to  the  lawful  character  of  said  concession  nor 
a.s  to  the  fact  of  its  legal  existence.  Nor  shall  such  recognition  prejudice  the  rights 
of  any  person,  pul)lic  or  private,  which  are  in  any  way  injuriously  affected  by  said 
concession  or  by  the  exercise  of  privileges  or  powers  claimed  under  said  concession. 

4.  The  courts  of  Cuba  are  not  bound  in  any  way  by  such  recognition  of  said  con- 
cession as  prima  facie  lawful  and  existing,  but  shall  in  all  cases  wherein  the  court 
has  juris<iiction  consider  questions  relating  to  said  concession  without  reference  to 
said  recognition. 

5.  The  exercise  of  rights  claimed  under  said  concession  shall  be  subject  to  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  provisional  government  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
public  health  and  welfare,  or  other  necessity  requiring  the  exercise  of  the  police 
power  of  the  state.     (See  letter  dated  Octol)er  5,  1899,  to  Major-General  Brooke.) 

From  the  inception  of  military  government  in  Cuba,  the  War 
Department  has  deferred  to  the  laudable  desire  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island  that  the  affairs  of  their  civil  government  should  be  conducted 
in  Cu])a  and  by  officials  who  were  on  the  ground  and  to  whom  access 
could  be  had.  Pursuant  to  this  policy,  the  Secretary  of  War  refmned 
from  making  an  order  removing  the  injunction  imposed  by  the  require- 
ment of  the  militar}^  government  that  work  under  said  concession 
should  cease,  and  confined  himself  to  communicating  instructions, 
leaving  to  the  military  government  the  performance  of  such  acts  as 
were  required  to  carry  out  said  instructions.  In  this  instance  the 
necessary  action  was  to  remove  the  bar  of  the  order,  and  thereafter 
refrain  from  inte^rfering  with  the  attempt  of  the  concessionnaire  to 
proceed,  at  his  peril,  to  construct  said  work. 

I  feel  quite  sure  that  if  these  directions  had  come  into  the  hands  of 
an  American  lawyer,  practicing  his  profession  in  the  United  States 
and  having  in  mind  the  legal  procedure  of  this  countiy  and  not  that 
of  another,  he  would  have  easih'  recognized  the  purpose   of   said 
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recognition  of  the  concession  and  had  the  matter  summarily  disposed 
of  in  one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  proverbial  the  world  over  that  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession  are  conservative;  they  respect  precedent 
and  hold  tenaciously  to  established  forms,  practices,  and  procedures. 
I  can  readily  understand  that  Spanish  lawyers  and  American  lawyers 
who  have  become  familiar  with  the  long-established  precedents  of  the 
Spanish  procedure  and  are  called  upon  to  deal  with  affairs  in  Cuba 
would  hardly  understand  the  advisability  of  adopting  an  indirect 
method  of  ascei*taining  a  legal  fact  when  a  direct  mexins  was  available; 
or  why  the  Spanish  precedents  should  not  be  followed,  since  it  was 
conceded  that  the  military  governor  had  the  authority  to  exercise 
judicial  powers.  To  a  Spanish  lawyer  the  refusal  of  an  executive 
oflBcer  to  exercise  judicial  powers  is  as  extraordinary  as  the  exercise  of 
such  powers  by  an  executive  officer  is  to  an  American.  When  this 
case  was  returned  to  Cuba  the  military  governor  referred  the  matter 
to  the  secretary  of  public  works,  Jos6  R.  Villalon,  who,  viewing  the 
matter  from  the  Spanish  standpoint,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  Secretary  of  War  had  exercised  judicial  powers  and  had  judicially 
decreed  that  said  concession  was  pi*lma  facie  a  valid  one.  Mr.  Villalon. 
was  further  of  opinion  that  the  courts  of  Cuba  lacked  jurisdiction  to 
pass  upon  the  question  of  validity  and  that  such  jurisdiction  belonged 
to  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  of  the  islands,  and  more 
especially  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  public  works;  and  thereupon  he 
declared  the  concession  valid.  From  his  report  the  following  is 
quoted  (see  letter  dated  November  19,  1900,  Doc.  No.  38): 

From  the  opinion  of  the  law  office  of  the  Inf^ular  Division  of  the  War  Department, 
which  is  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  War  as  the  opinion  of  the  Department,  the 
Ilabana  (^anal  Company  is  acknowleclged  the  prinui  facie  owner  of  the  conceflBioD, 
and  the  concession  claimed  by  it  is  declare<l  to  he  jyrima  facie  a  lawful  and  existing 
concessicm  conferring  the  rights,  privileges,  and  benefits  as  set  forth  therein.    *    *  ♦ 

A  prima  facie  right  has  the  force  of  an  undisputed  right  until  de<'lared  to  be  null 
by  the  proper  authority. 

The  opinion  of  Judge  Magoon,  adopted  as  the  opinion  of  the  War  Department,  is  in 
error  in  suggesting  that  the  validity  or  nullity  of  the  concession  can  be  determined 
by  the  court«  of  (/ul)a.  ITndoubtedly  the  c^)urts  of  the  I'^nite<l  Stat<s  have  such 
power  within  their  jurisdiction,  but  the  Culmn  courts  were  never  given  and  have  not 
any  jurisdiction  to  (jualify  a  concession  &s  valid  or  null.  The  dec'ision  lies  with  the 
8Uj)crior  authority  in  each  specific  instani'e. 

*  *  *  «  «  «-  « 

However,  I,  who  under  the  law  am  the  i")erson  to  decide  the  validity  of  the  con- 
cession, am  not  only  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  valid,  but  also  that  the  works  propoiwil 
are  advantageous  to  the  public  interests,  and  I  recommend  that  the  petition  be 
granted.     *    *    * 

Secretary  Villalon  is  in  error  in  attributing  the  force  and  eflfeet  of  a 
judicial  decision  to  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 
The  conclusions  and  directions  go  no  further  than  to  advise  the  officials 
of  the  military  government  how  their  discretionary  powers  are  to  be 
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In  reference  to  the  validity  of  a  Spanish  grant  of  hind  in  Florida, 
our  Supreme  C^urt  say: 

It  was  done  also  on  the  <leliberate  advice  of  an  officer  responsible  to  the  Crown, 
which  makes  the  presumption  very  strong,  if  not  irrt>sistible,  that  everything  pre- 
ceding it  had  been  lawfully  and  rightfully  done,  (Mitchel  i\  United  States,  9  Pet, 
711,742.) 

Under  the  provisional  government  maintained  in  the  island  by  the 
United  States  the  proceedings  in  this  matter  have  been  as  follows: 
The  present  secretary  of  public  works  directed  the  concessionnaires  to 
make  the  deposit  required  by  Article  VI  of  the  concession,  which 
direction  has  been  complied  with  and  the  deposit  made  with  the  pres- 
ent secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  island  and  a  receipt  given  therefor. 
Thereupon  the  secretary  of  public  works  ordered  the  chief  of  engi- 
neers to  restake  and  lay  out  the  lines  of  the  canal,  which  was  done, 
and  his  report  thereon  submitted  to  the  secretary  of  public  works,  by 
whom  it  was  approved  and  ordered  filed.  Thereupon  the  company 
commenced  work  upon  the  proposed  improvement. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  say: 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  a  change  of  sovereignty  implies  a  revocation  of  the 
authority  vested  by  the  prior  sovereign  in  local  officers  to  dispose  of  the  public  lands. 
And  yet  we  think  that  rule  is  not  controlling  in  this  case,  for  the  new  sovereign 
niaile  an  order  continuing  the  functions  of  the  local  officers,  and  one  of  those  local 
officers  making  a  sale  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  prior  laws  caustxi  the 
money  received  therefrom  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  new  sovereign,  and 
that  sovereign  never  returned  the  money  thus  received  nor  challenged  the  validity 
of  the  sale  thus  made.  This  is  not  a  case  in  which  the  local  officers  attempted  to 
dispose  of  public  lands  in  satisfaction  of  obligations  created  by  the  former  sovereign, 
but  one  in  which  a  sale  was  made  for  money,  and  that  money  passed  into  the  treas- 
ury of  the  new  sovereign. 

It  would  seem  not  unwarranted  and  unreasonable  to  refer  to  the  familiar  rule  that 
where  an  agent,  even  without  express  authority,  makes  a  sale  of  the  property  of  his 
principal,  and  the  latter  with  full  knowledge  receives  the  money  i>aid  on  account 
thereof,  his  retention  of  the  purchase  price  is  e<iuivalent  to  a  ratification  of  the  sale. 
We  do  not  mean,  however,  to  state  this  as  a  general  proposition  controlling  all 
municipal  and  governmental  transactions,  but  as  only  one  of  the  circumstances  tending 
to  strengthen  the  conclusion  that  these  acts  of  the  intendant  were  not  mere  usurpa- 
tions of  authority,  but  were  in  the  discharge  of  duties  and  the  exercise  of  i>owers 
conc^ed  to  belong  to  his  office.     (Ely's  Adms.  v.  United  States,  171  U.  S.,  231, 232.) 

It  therefore  seems  proper  for  this  Department  to  instruct  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  island  of  Cuba — 

1.  That  the  concession  to  canalize  the  Matadero  River  from  the 
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tary  of  public  works,  with  the  report  that  said  concession  was  valid, 
the  military  governor  on  December  6,  1900,  referred  the  case  to  his 
administmtive  council.  On  March  25, 1901,  the  council  made  a  report 
from  which  is  quoted  the  following: 

First  question:  It  refers  to  a  problem  which  this  council  has  stmiiwi  and  »>lved 
in  an  opinion  which  it  had  the  honor  to  submit  to  your  comtideration  in  the  matter 
of  the  concession  granted  to  Mr.  Celestino  Rovira  for  the  use  of  a  wharf  in  the  p<»rt 
of  Manzanillo,  and  which  was  claimed,  in  the  capacity  of  concessionary,  by  Mr. 
Jo86  Mufioz  y  Pld.  It  was  then  sustained,  on  the  merits  of  a  resolution  adopted  liy 
you,  that  concessions  granted  by  the  Spanish  Government,  after  the  protocol  of 
August  12,  1898,  was  signed  between  the  Kingdom  of  Spain  and  the  I'nitetl  States 
of  America,  should  be  declared  void  legally.  Your  resolution  at  the  time  read  as 
folloii^'s:  This  claim  is  rejected  because  the  concession  was  granted  after  the  pmt4>- 
col  was  signed.  After  this  date  no  concession  could  have  been  legally  made.  It 
would  be  completely  useless  to  repeat  here  the  arguments  that  were  therein  used  in 
favor  of  the  thesis  sustained  by  the  council.  The  concessions  to  Messrs.  Pelaez  & 
Gomez,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  Gazette  of  Habana  of  the  23d  of  October,  1898,  was 
granted  on  the  28th  of  September  of  the  same  year,  and  as  the  protintol  was  signed, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  on  the  12th  of  August  of  said  ye^r,  1898,  it  proves  ihe 
later  date  at  which  said  concession  was  granted. 

Second  question:  As  we  have  above  state<i,  the  concession  granted  to  Me»?rs.  Pelaez 
and  Amigo  by  the  general  government  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  was  signed  on  the  date 
we  have  stated,  and  had  as  an  object  the  canalization  of  the  river  running  l^etween 
the  bridge  of  "Christina"  and  the  bay  of  the  port  toward  "Atares;**  in  other  wonls, 
the  cove  bearing  this  last  name.  Article  205  of  the  law  relating  to  water  c*r)arsf« 
reads:  "The  authorization  given  to  a  private  coniimny  for  the  canalization  of  a  river 
for  the  purpose  of  making  saine  navigable,  or  to  construct  a  navigable  canal,  will 
always  be  granted  by  a  law  in  which  it  shall  always  be  stipulateil  whether  the  work  is 
to  be  aided  with  fimds  of  the  State;  and  other  conditions  of  the  contx^ssion  .«hall  lie 
enumerated."  The  decrees  issued  l)y  the  governor-general  of  the  island,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  secretary  of  public  works,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  <if  the 
government  existing  in  this  island  at  the  time  that  said  concession  was  granted,  <lid  not 
have  the  nature  of  a  law,  and  therefore  said  concession  lacks  an  essential  re<piisite  to 
constitute  its  validity  and  is  affected  by  any  irregularity  whicli  calls  for  its  nullification, 
and  that  is:  that  it  was  granted  by  an  adminstrative  authority  who  lacke^l  the  nece:*- 
sary  faculty  to  do  so.  In  fact,  should  it  become  necessary  to  <ieclare  same  void  by  the 
reason  of  the  date  on  which  it  was  granted,  later  than  tliat  on  which  the  protmnl 
of  peace  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  was  signed,  and  should  it  be  de«re<l 
to  naturally  nullify  same  for  the  reason  given  in  this  se(!ond  question,  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  appeal  to  the  tribunals  of  justice  instituting  the  ne<*essary  pn>- 
ceedings  after  declaring  that  the  resolution  adopteil  by  the  governor-general  of  the 
island  of  Cuba  on  the  28th  of  September,  1898,  is  detrimental.  The  council  has  re- 
frained from  making  a  statement  of  the  antecedents  which  it  usually  makes  in 
analogous  opinions,  because  it  did  not  have  in  sight  tlie  original  records  of  the  ciril 
government  to  which  it  has  previously  referred.  It  can,  however,  affirm  that  the 
project  of  Messrs.  Pelaez  and  (jomez  was  proiKnmded  prior  to  the  year  1897,  while 
among  the  documents  which  have  been  examined  there  are  technical  rejwrts  which 
favor  same.  In  view  of  all  that  has  been  stated  the  administrative  council  recom- 
mends that  the  following  conclusions  be  adopted  in  the  present  case:  Firat.  That 
in  view  of  the  concession  to  Messrs.  Pelaez  and  Gomez  having  l>een  granted  later  than 
the  signing  of  the  protocol  of  peace  Initwcen  Spain  and  the  Unite<i  States,  same  to 
be   declared    without   legal   validity.    /Second.  That  in  case  that  it  be  not  thus 
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5.  The  exercise  of  rights  claimed  under  said  concession  shall  be  subject  to  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  provisional  government  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
public  health  and  welfare  or  other  necessity  requiring  the  exercise  of  the  police 
power  of  the  state. 

I  also  inclose  a  copy  of  the  opinion  rendered  by  Judge  Magoon,  to  which  your 

attention  is  invited. 

Very  respectfully,  (i.  D.  Meiklejohn, 

Acting  Secretary  of  War, 
Maj.  Gen.  John  R.  Brooke, 

Governor' General  of  Cahiy  Habana.,  Onha. 


IS  THE  MATTER  OF  THE  SPANISH  CONCESSION  TO  CANALIZE 
THE  MATADERO  RIVER  FROM  THE  CRISTINA  BRIDGE  TO  THE 
BAY  OF  ATARES. 

[Submitted  May  3,  1901.    (Ume  No.  771,  DiviMon  of  Iiutular  Affairs,  War  Department.] 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  and  comply  with  3^0111*  re(iucst 
for  a  report  on  the  questions  involved  in  the  above-entitled  matter 
upon  a  second  consideration  thereof  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Upon  the  face  of  the  papers  and  proceedings  involved  in  the  grant 
of  the  concession  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  it  appears  thai  the  grant 
is  a  completed  one,  duly  and  regularly  issued. 

The  proceedings  by  which  this  concession  was  secured  were  initiated 
August  31,  1896,  and  on  September  2S,  1898,  the  decree  granting  the 
concession  was  signed  by  the  Spanish  governor-gener.*!  of  the  island. 
In  addition  a  showing  is  made  that  at  the  time  of  the  evacuation  of 
Habana  by  the  Spanish  forces,  the  concessionnaire  was  in  possession  of 
property  and  exercising  rights  under  the  concession.  The  military 
occupation  of  Habana  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States  being  estab- 
lished, the  concessionnaire  undertook  to  continue  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  apparently  granted  by  the  concession,  whereupon  the  military 
government  prohibited  such  exercise.  This  action  resulted  from 
attention  being  called  to  the  facv  that  the  final  act  in  the  proceedings 
relating  to  the  grant  of  the  concession,  i.  e.,  the  signing  of  the  decree 
by  the  Spanish  governor-general,  took  place  on  September  28,  1898, 
which  was  after  the  peace  protocol  of  August,  1898,  had  been  signed. 
This  raised  the  question.  Had  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  the  authority 
to  gi*ant  a  concession  in  Cuba  during  the  time  elapsing  between  the 
signing  of  the  peace  protocol  and  the  definite  conclusion  of  the  terms 
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to  the  fact  of  conquest  and  not  to  any  prior  intention  or  determination  of  the  con- 
queror. If  these  propositions  be  true,  it  follows  that  grants  to  individuals  made 
after  the  commencement  of  hostilities  by  the  original  sovereign  of  lands  lying  in 
territory  of  which  he  still  retains  the  dominion  and  ownership  rest  upon  the  same 
foimdation  as  those  made  before  the  war.  If  the  title  thus  conveyed  is  by  municipal 
law  complete  and  perfect  the  land  becomes  private  property  and  must  be  so  regarded 
by  the  conqueror.  If  it  be  inchoate  and  imperfect,  but  }>onafide  and  equita])le,  it 
nevertheless  constitutes  **  property  "  in  the  sense  in  which  that  tenn  is  used  in  inter- 
national law.  It  is  true  that  by  the  extreme  rights  of  war  the  conqueror  may  dis- 
regard individual  ownership  and  take  private  property  and  convert  it  to  his  own  ui3e. 
But  such  a  proceeding,  as  has  already  been  said,  is  contrary  to  modern  practice  and 
can  not  l)e  resorted  to  except  in  particular  cases  and  under  peculiar  circumstiinces. 
As  neither  actual  hostilities  nor  a  formal  declaration  of  w^ar  can  suspend  or  tenninate 
the  sovereignty  of  the  original  owner,  he  retains  and  may  exercise  his  dominion  over 
every  portion  of  his  territory  till  actual  conquest.  (Citing  Bouvier,  Ixiw  Dictionary, 
verb.  "Conquest;"  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Ixtw,  vol.  iii,  §  223;  Vattel,  Droit  den  Gens, 
liv.  ii,  ch.  xiii,  §  197. ) 

§  24.  But  suppose  that  the  vanquished  power,  while  the  conqueror  is  actually  tak- 
ing forcible  possession  of  a  part  of  its  territory,  should  send  its  agent  with  the  retreat- 
ing army,  and,  as  the  hostile  force  advances  its  standard  from  district  to  district, 
should  deliver  to  individual  subjects  title  deecls  of  the  territory  at  the  moment  it  was 
about  to  fall  into  the  possession  of  the  advancing  foe,  with  the  evident  intentitm  to 
deprive  him  of  the  fruits  of  his  conquest.  Must  the  conqueror  recognize  such  grants 
as  valid;  and,  if  not,  how  shall  he  draw  the  line  of  distinction  l)etween  them  and 
other  titles  is8ue<l  by  the  same  authority  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities  and 
before  actual  (ronquest?  The  want  of  gotxi  faith  on  the  part  of  such  grantees,  as  well 
as  on  the  part  of  the  grantor,  would  deprive  them  of  the  rights  of  horui  fide  pur- 
chasers. The  distinction  between  such  titles  and  those  acquinnl  in  good  faith  and 
granted  in  good  faith,  and  in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  the  rights  of  original  sov- 
ereignty, is  abundantly  manifest.  The  fraudulent  intent  vitiates  the  entire  trans- 
action, and  renders  the  titles  mere  nullities,  and  the  conqueror,  both  during  military 
octmpation  and  after  complete  conquest  by  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  may  refuse  to 
recognize  them,  unless  by  some  expresse<l  treaty  stipulation  he  has  agreed  to  regard 
them  as  valid.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  the  same  rule  applies  to  grants  made 
prior  to  the  war;  if  not  hynafide^  the  conqueror  is  not  lK)und  to  recognize  them  as 
valid.  The  fact  of  the  conqueror  l)eing  in  jK)ssession  of  a  part  of  the  country,  or  even 
of  its  capital,  pro<iuces  no  effect  upcm  the  part  which  remains  in  the  possession  of  the 
former  sovereign.  This  question  has  l>een  discussed  in  another  section.  (Citing 
Mass  V.  Riddle  &  Co.,  5  Cranch  R.,  '^1. ) 

§  25.  Again,  suppose  a  belligerent  should,  after  a  declaration  of  war,  and  in  antici- 
pation that  a  particular  portion  of  its  territory  will  necessarily  fall  into  the  i)ower  of 
the  other  party,  transfer  it  to  a  neutral  for  the  manifest  [)urpose  of  depriving  his 
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dei'iJed,  the  reeohition  of  the  General  Government,  of  September  2R,  1898,  be  de- 
clared detrimental,  an<l  the  fixcnl  be  called  upon,  in  representation  of  the  etate,  to 
enter  an  appeal  in  the  uBual  way  anil  form  to  obtain  before  the  tribunala  of  justice 
the  Hud  nullili(»tion,  for  the  niotivcH  which  have  been  stated.  You  will,  notwith- 
standing, dedde  what  yoii  deem  best. 

Upon  fweiving  the  report  of  the  itdmiDistrativi^  cotmeil,  the  military 
governor,  on  March  2li,  VM\,  forwards  the  papers  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  with  the  following  conimiiiiicatJon: 

March  26.  1901. 
The  Aimutant-Gknkral  United  States  Armv, 

Wtakiiiglon,  D.  C. 

Sib;  The  within  documeuta  relative  to  the  canalization  of  the  Matadepo  Creek  are 
respectfully  forwardeii  for  the  consideration  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Attention  is 
invited  to  the  report  of  the  admin ietrative  council  on  the  law  in  thie  case,  and  also 
to  my  letter  of  recent  date  on  thie  HSme  subject.  I  expreesed  in  that  letter  opinion 
that  the  report  of  the  council  would  be  favorable  as  to  the  validity  of  the  concession. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  their  final  conclusion  is  adverse.  However,  I  am  still 
of  the  same  opinion  aa  that  espreiweil  in  my  letter  in  all  that  perttuns  to  the  validity 
of  the  concecHion.  I  believe  that  inasmuch  as  all  the  principal  steps  in  this  conces- 
sion were  ayipareutly  taken  and  ciimplele<1  in  good  faith  prior  to  the  signing  of  the 
protocol,  the  decision  of  (.iovernor-General  Blanco  ebould  be  confirmed  by  the  pres- 
ent military  governor  of  the  iwland. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  War  Department  has  already  expresued  opinion  in  this 
case,  the:<e  paperx  are  forwarded  for  reexamination,  with  rei]UeKt  that  I  \ie  informed 
as  to  whether  the  Department  is  still  of  the  same  opinion  as  that  set  forth  in  the 
original  reiwrt  of  Judge  Magoon. 

Very  respectfully,  Lbonabd  Wood, 

Majtir-OeniTal,  MdUary  Gimirnar. 

The  tirat  question  reported  on  by  the  administrative  council  appears 
to  the  writer  hereof  as  one  of  administrative  policy,  and  one  which  it 
is  eminently  proper  should  be  determined  in  Washington.  It  clearly 
relates  to  the  respective  and  relative  rights  of  Spain  and  the  United 
States  resulting  from,  or  as  affected  by,  a  war  between  these  nations. 

The  subie<'t  has  been  discussed  hereinbefore  as  fully  aa  the  writer 
feels  justified  in  doing  under  the  limitations  imposed  on  the  discussion 
of  .such  que-stions. 

The  second  question,  i.  e. .  whether  .said  concession  could  be  granted 
lawfully  except  by  special  law  of  the  Spanish  Cortes,  is  a  question  of 
law,  and  it;*  examination  shows  the  necessity  of  referring  this  matter 
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diction  of  the  court,  and  thereupon  its  validity  or  want  of  validity 
could  be  judicially  determined. 

Whether  or  not  it  was  necessary  for  this  concession  to  be  authorized 
by  special  law  was  considered  at  the  time  the  Spanish  officials  were 
conducting  the  proceedings  leading  up  to  the  grant.  The  controversy 
turned  on  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  provisions  of  article 
205  of  the  Spanish  laws  of  waters  controlled  the  application.  Said 
section  provides  as  follows: 

Aet.  205.  The  authority  to  an  aasociation  or  company  to  canalize  a  river  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  navigable,  or  to  establish  a  navigation  c^anal,  shall  always  be 
granted  by  means  of  a  law  in  which  there  shall  be  determined  whether  the  work  is 
to  be  assisted  by  the  funds  of  the  State,  and  including  the^ther  conditions  of  the 
concession. 

The  board  of  provisional  deputies  held  that  this  section  applied. 
The  board  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce  held  that  said  sec- 
tion did  not  apply,  and  the  proceedings  were  to  be  had  as  provided 
for  in  the  harbor  laws,  since  the  Mafaidero  Creek  was  an  arm  of  the 
sea  and  affected  by  the  tides;  that  article  205  of  the  laws  of  waters 
applied  only  to  interior  streams,  not  affected  by  the  tides  of  the  sea. 
This  contention  was  sustained  by  the  Spanish  chief  of  engineers  in  his 
report  of  September  16,  1897  (see  Doc.  20,  p.  10),  wherein  it  is  stated 
that  the .  grant  is  to  be  made  by  the  minister  of  cx)lonies,  under  the 
authority  conferred  by  article  44  of  the  harbor  law.  Said  article 
provides  as  follows: 

It  pertains  to  the  minister  of  the  colonies  to  grant  authorization  *  *  *  for  the 
construction  on  the  sea  or  beaches  and  adjoining  lands,  or  in  the  harbor?,  whether 
for  private  or  public  use,  of  such  *  ♦  *  w'orks  as  are  complementary  and  auxil- 
iary to  those  existing  for  the  use  or  service  of  a  port. 

The  superior  authority  of  the  island  evidently  considered  that  arti- 
cle 205  did  not  apply  to  this  grant,  for  the  concession  was  issued  with- 
out the  authority  of  a  special  law.  The  administrative  council,  as 
already  appears,  is  of  opinion  that  said  article  did  apply,  while  Secre- 
tary Villalon  is  of  opinion  that  the  concession  is  valid. 

It  seems  advisable,  if  not  indispensable,  that  a  legal  question  so  diffi- 
cult of  solution  as  to  give  rise  to  such  diametrically  opposite  conclusions 
should  be  thi'ashcd  out  in  the  courts. 

With  further  reference  to  this  question,  the  attention  of  the  Secre- 
tary is  directed  to  the  royal  decree,  dated  November  25,  1897,  pro- 
viding for  autonomous  government  in  Cuba.  The  parties  seeking  to 
exercise  rights  under  this  concession  insist  (1)  that  by  the  provisions 
of  article  44  of  said  decree  the  powers  theretofore  exercised  in  Cuban 
affairs  by  the  Spanish  minister  of  colonies  passed  to  the  governor- 
general  of  Cuba;  (2)  that  the  legislative  authority  of  the  Spanish 
Cortes  over  local  matters  and  affairs  in  Cuba  passed  to  a  prospective 
insular  legislature  whose  creation  was  authorized   by  said  decree; 
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(3)  pending  the  or^nization  of  said  legislature  the  legislative  author- 
ity of  the  island  was  to  \ye  exercised  by  the  governor-general  of  the 
island  and  his  board  of  secretaries;  (4)  that  said  concession  having 
been  issued  while  the  governor-genei*al  and  his  secretaries  lawfully 
exercised  such  power,  the  concession  must  be  held  to  have  received 
legislative  sanction,  if  such  sanction  is   required  by  the  law. 

Whether  or  not  such  is  the  effect  of  the  Spanish  royal  decree  appears 
to  the  writer  to  be  a  proper  question  for  the  courts  of  Cuba  to  con- 
sider and  determine  when  such  question  is  involved  in  an  action  pend- 
ing in  said  courts  between  litigants  asserting  conflicting  personal  or 
property  rights. 

Respecting  the  situation  existing  herein,  I  continue  to  enteitain  the 
belief  that  the  proper  course  for  the  military  government  to  pursue 
is  that  recommended  by  the  Attorney-General  in  the  instance  of  the 
Torre  Pld concession;  that  is — 

1.  To  withdraw  the  interdict  stopping  said  work. 

2.  If  the  Habana  Canal  Company  attempt  to  exercise  rights  under 
said  concession,  and  any  party  considers  such  exercise  prejudicial  to 
his  rights  and  appeals  to  the  military  government  for  protection  of 
said  rights,  that  such  party  be  referred  to  the  courts  maintained  by 
the  military  government  for  such  purposes. 

3.  That  the  administrative  policy  of  the  United  States  respecting 

the  exercise  of  sovereign  rights  in  Habana  I)}'  Spain  during  the  time 

elapsing  between  the  signing  of  the  protocol  of  August  12,  1898,  and 

the  evacuation  of  Habana  by  the  Spanish  forces  is  that  exercise  of 

sovereign  rights  b}^  Spain  during  said  period  are  to  be  considered  as  the 

acts  of  a  d^  facto  sovereign  government  and  of  such  force  and  effect 

as  are  accorded  such  acts  })y  the  laws  in  force  in  that  territory  at  the 

time  the  acts  were  done  and  performed;  j)^rmj!rled^  such  exercise  of 

sovereign  rights  was  in  good  faith  and  without  intent  to  perpetrate  a 

fraud  upon  the  existing  or  prospective  rights  of  the  United  States. 

While  this  report  was  being  written,  the  War  Department  received 
a  copy  of  Order  No.  95,  Headquarters  Department  of  Cuba,  dated 
April  10, 1901,  providing  for  a  reorganization  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Cuba.  I  have  examined  said  order  to  ascertain  if  it  affords  a  means 
of  properly  and  finally  disposing  of  the  matter  now  under  considera- 
tion, and  do  not  think  it  does.  Said  order  provides  for  an  adminis- 
trative cham})er  which  ''shall  take  cognizance  of  all  matters    *    *     * 

I?     I      J.L  _      I _  X A.    T.         t.      ? X  _     Xl_  _      ^1 I i»      j-1  i. 
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executive  branch  to  render  a  decision  in  order  that  the  appeal  may  be 
taken.  The  questions  involved  which  the  courts  of  Cuba  may  prop- 
erly consider  are  questions  of  law  which  the  officials  of  the  adminis- 
trative branch  may  not  properly  determine,  and  in  the  absence  of  a 
decision  thereon  by  the  administrative  branch  the  administrative  cham- 
ber of  the  supreme  court  of  Cuba  could  not  acquire  jurisdiction. 

The  question  as  to  what  extent  the  United  States  will  recognize  the 
exercise  of  sovereign  rights  in  Cuba  by  Spain  after  the  two  nations 
had  entered  into  the  agreement  of  August  12, 1898,  is  a  matter  between 
those  two  sovereign  nations.  What  position  shall  be  a.ssumed  and 
what  policy  pursued  by  the  United  States  in  regard  thereto  is  not 
to  be  determined  by  the  courts  of  Cuba.  When  determined  and 
announced  by  the  competent  authority  of  the  United  States,  it  is  to 
be  respected  and  carried  out  by  all  branches  of  the  government  of 
Cuba,  and  is  not  subject  to  review  or  modification  by  the  judicial  pro- 
cedure known  as  ^^contencioso-administrativo." 


The  Secretary  of  War  approved  the  views  expressed  in  the  forego- 
ing report,  and  advised  the  military  governor  of  Cuba  as  follows: 

May  29,  1901. 

Sir:  A  report  by  the  law  officer  of  the  Division  of  Insular  Affairs  in  the  matter  of 
the  concession  to  canalize  the  Matadero  River  is  inclosed  herewith,  bearing  mv 
approval. 

It  is  evident  that  some  confusion  has  existed  in  the  treatment  of  such  subjects  in 
Washington  and  Habana,  arising  from  the  widely  different  systems  of  law  and  judi- 
<»ial  procedure,  which  form  the  point  of  departure  for  opinions  and  decisions  rendereil 
in  the  two  places.  The  same  terms  used  in  the  different  places  sometimes  carry 
widely  different  meanings.  The  principle  to  which  the  Department  has  endeavored 
to  adhere,  and  which  was  definitely  detennined  upon  at  the  beginning  of  your  admin- 
istration of  Cuba,  is  that  such  decisions  as  the  Department  makes  upon  questions  of 
this  character  will  be  limited  to  (lecisions  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  administrative 
action,  and  tliat  the  Department  will  not  undertake  to  perform  the  functions  of  a 
court  to  determine  the  rights  of  individuals.  The  decision  made  in  the  Matadero 
Canal  case  on  the  5th  of  October,  1899,  was  of  this  description.  It  was  not  designed 
to  determine  the  rights  of  the  persons  claiming  the  concession,  but  to  detennine  the 
duties  of  the  militarv  administration  of  Cuba  in  its  administrative  treatment  of  that 
concession,  and  the  fourth  clause  of  that  decision  was  supposea  to  adequately  express 
that  limitation. 

The  secretary  of  public  works  apparently  gave  to  the  decision  that  the  concession- 
naires  had  a  prima  facie  right  a  much  more  extended  and  unwarranted  force  when  he 
declared  that  the  prima  facie  right  had  the  force  of  an  undispute<l  right  until  declared 
to  be  null  by  the  proper  authonty.  The  decision  made  by  the  War  Department  gave 
no  force  or  effect  whatever  to  the  concession  when  presented  to  a  court,  relieved 
the  concessionnairea  from  no  burden  of  establishing  their  rights  in  court,  and  had  no 
effect  whatever  except  as  governing  the  action  of  the  administrative  officers  of  the 
military  government.  It  required  that  you  should  withdraw  the  prohibition  which . 
your  predecessor  had  established  by  military  order  against  the  exercise  of  whate^'er 
rights  the  concessionnaires  may  have  had,  leaving  the  conoessionnaires  to  prosecute 
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their  rights  precisely  as  if  that  military  ortler  had  never  been  given.  Tliat  course 
should  l)e  foIlowe<l  now.  The  withdrawal  of  that  order  will  not,  however,  prevent 
the  military  government  from  disputing  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisiliction  the 
validity  of  the  concession,  either  as  complainant  or  as  defendant,  just  as  any  individual 
whose  rights  may  be  affected  may  dispute  it,  and  in  any  such  proceeding  the  claim- 
ants of  rights  under  the  conc^ession  will  be  bound  to  establish  their  rights  precisely 
as  if  no  such  decision  had  been  made;  nor  does  this  decision,  or  the  withdrawal  of 
the  prohibitory  order  under  it,  prevent  the  taking  of  the  customary  proceeding,  in 
rase  the  concession  should  be  held  to  be  valid,  for  its  annulment  upon  the  ground 
that  it  is  detrimental  to  the  public  intei'ests. 

There  is  one  matter  upon  which  the  decision  of  the  Department,  however,  is  con- 
elusive,  and  which  is  not  deemed  to  be  oi)en  for  determination  by  any  court,  and 
that  is  upon  the  jK)wer  of  the  Spanish  (iovemment  to  grant  such  a  concession  on  the 
28th  of  August,  1898.  That  is  a  political,  not  a  judicial,  question,  and  the  view  taken 
by  the  Department  is  that  the  date  itself  is  not  tx)n elusive.  Each  such  case  must  l)e 
considered  by  itself  on  its  own  merits.  Acts  of  Spain  in  ('ulw.  between  the  signing  of 
the  protocol  and  the  evacuation,  done  in  good  faith  and  in  the  ordinary  exercise  of 
governmental  powers,  are  to  be  treated  as  the  valid  a(»ts  of  a  government  de  factOf 
while  acts  done  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  or  withholding  property  or  valuable 
rights  from  the  government  about  to  succeed,  and  not  done  in  good  faith  for  the 
legitimate  puriwses  of  government,  are  to  be  treated  as  invalid. 
Very  respectfully, 

Eliuu  Root,  ^Secretary  of  War. 
Maj.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood, 

Military  Governor  of  0/6a,  Hnharuiy  Cuba. 


THE  GEANT  OF  FEANCHISES  BT  SPANISH  OFFICIALS  IN  CUBA 
AFTER  THE  SIGNING  OF  THE  PEOTOGOL  OF  AUGUST  12,  1898. 

[Submitted  June  19, 1901.    Case  No.  771,  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department.] 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  by  reference  of  a 
communication  on  the  above-entitled  subject,  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  by  the  military  governor  of  Cuba,  under  date  of  June  5, 
1001,  which  letter  is  referred  to  me  ''for  remark."  In  response 
thereto  I  have  the  further  honor  to  submit  the  following: 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  United  States  is  justified  in 
reviewing  such  exercises  of  sovereign  authorit}^  })y  Spain  in  C/uba  as 
took  place  after  Congress  passed  the  resolution  of  April  20,  1898, 
calling  upon  Spain  to  withdraw  from  the  island.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  in  making  such  review  the  United  States  is  at  liberty  to  adopt 
the  hard  and  fast  rule  that  all  exercises  of  sovereign  authority  by 
Spain  in  Cuba  after  a  given  date,  other  than  the  date  on  which  the 
transfer  of  sovereignty  was  effected,  are  to  be  considered  null  and 
void.  To  adopt  such  a  rule  is  to  declare  null  and  void  each  and  eveiy 
official  act  of  all  officials  in  all  branches  of  the  government  of  Cuba 
by  Spain  during  the  designated  period,  for  each  official  of  that  gov- 
ernment acted  pursuant  to  authority  derived  from  Spanish  sovereignty 
and  as  the  agent  or  instrument  of  that  sovereignty. 
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I  think  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  ordinary  exercise  of  governmental 
powers  ])y  Spain  in  Cuba  during  the  interim  between  the  protocol  of 
August  12, 18U8.  and  the  evacuation,  Januar}^  1, 1899,  is  to  be  treated  as 
valid.  Such  of  the  acts  resulting  from  such  exercise  as  may  be  termed 
pu])lic  or  political  were  properly  subject  to  moditication  or  repeal  by 
the  United  States  when  that  Government  entered  into  passession  of 
the  territor}'  and  assumed  the  exercise  of  sovereignty.  But  such  of 
said  acts  as  created  rights  of  property  and  conveyed  thein  to  individ- 
uals or  Jissociations  are  not  subject  to  such  unlimited  discretion.  It 
does  not  follow  that  these  grants  must  all  be  recognised  without  ques- 
tion, but  I  do  not  think  they  are  subject  to  the  arbitrary  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  military  government,  nor  to  the  test  of  any  date 
preceding  that  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  whereby  the  rights  of  Sjmin  in 
Cuba  were  "relinquished." 

If  the  Crown  of  Spain  ix)ssessed  the  proprietary  title  to  property  in 
Cuba,  it  could  exercise  the  ordinary  nght  of  alienation  and  convey 
such  of  said  property  as  remained  in  its  possession  during  the  progress 
of  the  war.  As  }>etween  })elligerent  nations,  the  test  of  ownership  and 
its  appurtenant  privileges  \i^  possession;  and  the  test  of  the  exercise 
by  })elligerents  of  the  privileges  appurtenant  to  ownership  and  posses- 
sion is  (j(H)(l  f(t!fh  toward  its  adversary.  This  is  tne  rule  as  to  property 
ac^tually  existing  prior  to  the  grant,  such  as  real  estate  or  personalty. 

Sov(M*eignty  may  properly  exercise  its  powers  in  such  a  way  as  to 
create  property  or  property  rights  as  a  result  of  such  exercise;  as  by 
the  grant  of  patents,  copyrights,  franchises,  and  exclusive  privileges. 
Such  ex(M'cise  of  sovereign  powers  by  a  nation  at  war  is  to  lie  tested 
in  the  same  way  as  conveyances  of  property  !n  4/sse.     If  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  grant  are  confined  to  territory  within  the  possession  and 
sovereignty  of  the  sovereign  making  the  gi*ant  or  conferring  the  priv- 
ilege, the  exercise  is  thereafter  to  be  tested  by  the  good  faith  of  the 
parties.     It  is  impossible  to  say  what  evidence  is  sufficient  to  show 
good  faith,  or  the  want  of  it,  in  any  or  all  cases.     The  question  must 
be  determined  })y  the  facts  appearing  in  each  case  as  it  arises.     Take, 
for  instance,  the  grant  of  a  patent  by  registi'ation  in  a  provincial  reg- 
istry of  Cuba  prior  to  Deceml)er  10,  1898.     Such  property  rights  as 
were  thereby  conferred  by  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  would  lie  recog^- 
nized  and  protected  ))y  the  present  government  of  Cuba,  although  it 
would  be  an  instance  of  the  expelled  sovereignty  projecting  its  autior- 
ity  into  that  of  the  new  government.     But  suppose  that,  in  addition 
to  granting  the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture  the  patented  article, 
the  letters  patent  provided  that  for  a  period  of  fifty  years  the  mate- 
rials used  in  manufacturing  said  article  should  be  admitted  ^/r^' ^i/^ 
duty.     Such  provision  might  be  binding  upon  Spain  while  it  contin- 
ued in  poss(»ssion  of  Cuba,  but  would  not  be  binding  upon  the  new 
government,  because  such  attempted  extension  of  sovereignty  and  con- 
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tinued  exercise  of  sovereign  power  in  that  territory  would  be  judged 
Tjfuila  fides  when  tested  by  the  rights  of  the  iJnited  States.  The  Crown 
of  Spain  bad  the  right  to  convey  real  estate  to  which  it  had  proprie- 
tary title  and  of  which  it  was  in  possession  up  to  the  date  of  the  treaty 
of  peace.  But  suppose  it  had  conveyed  the  forts  commanding  Habana 
harbor  to  an  individual.  The  United  States  would  not  be  required  to 
respect  such  conveyance.  The  Crown  of  Spain  had  the  right  to  author- 
ize the  construction  of  a  dam  across  the  Matadero  Creek  in  Habana. 
But  suppose  the  purpose  and  effect  of  its  construction  were  to  cut  off 
a  portion  of  the  city  from  marine  commerce  and  to  flood  a  large  sec- 
tion of  country.  Such  concession  would  justly  be  held  to  lack  the 
element  of  good  faith.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  Spain,  in  order  to 
secure  food  for  the  troops  in  Habana,  had  purchased  in  September, 
1898,  a  quantity  of  flour  from  a  merchant  in  Habana,  and  in  payment 
conveyed  to  him  a  vacant  lot  or  parcel  of  land  in  Habana  of  which  the 
Crown  of  Spain  had  proprietary  title  and  which  was  worth  no  more 
than  the  flour.  Would  the  United  States  be  at  liberty  to  ignore  the 
rights  of  the  merchant  because  of  the  date  of  the  conveyance  ? 

The  question  of  good  faith  is  one  which  arises  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain.  It  relates  e^rliiHlvdy  to  the  relative  and  respective 
rights  of  these  two  nations  as  they  were  affected  l)v  the  events  of  the 
war.  The  United  States,  being  the  victor,  is  in  a  position  to  decide 
for  itself  whether  or  not  its  adversary  acted  in  good  faith.  It  is  not 
a  question  for  the  courts  to  detennine.  It  is  internatlomi].,  and  courts 
are  without  jurisdiction.  It  is  to  be  resolved  by  the  authorities 
charged  with  the  maintenance  of*  the  rights  of  the  United  States  in 
Cuba  and  with  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  that  island.  It  appears  very  clear  to  me  that  the  powers  of 
determination  possessed  by  these  authorities,  exercised  with  judgment 
and  regard  for  the  recognized  powers  of  national  sovereignt}'^,  will 
afford  ample  protection  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  Cuba, 
and  at  the  same  time  "discharge  the  obligations  that  may,  under 
international  law,  result  from  the  fact  of  its  (Cuba's)  occupation  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  property"  (Art.  I,  treaty  of  peace),  and 
likewise  carry  out  the  provision  of  the  treaty  "  that  the  relinquishment 
or  cession  *  *  *  can  not  in  any  respect  impair  the  property  or 
rights  which,  by  law,  belong  to  the  peaceful  possession  of  property'  of 
all  kinds"  (Art  VIII). 

I  note  that  in  the  letter  under  (consideration  the  military  governor 
says: 

The  opinion  here  has  Ix^en  that  the  authority  of  the  Spanish  Government,  from  the 
signing  of  the  protocol  np  to  the  date  of  completion  of  evacuation,  <lid  not,  under  tlie 
circumstances  existing,  authorize  that  Government  to  grant  concessions  conveying 
property  or  valuable  rights  or  privileges;  that  it  wa«,  in  fact,  simply  in  police  control 
of  the  territory  jiending  its  occupation  l)y  tlie  victorious  enemy.  I  In^lieve  that  such 
is  the  only  safe  l>asis  to  proceed  upon;  otherwise  we  shall  have  trouble  for  years 
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IS  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Paris.  By  that  instrument  sover- 
_  Cuba  (art.  1)  and  proprietary  title  to  the  public  property  in  the 
jre  relinquished  by  Spain,  and  provision  made  that  "upon  its  evac- 
'  the  island  was  to  be  "otrupied  by  the  United  States,"  and  that 
I  should  '^so  long  as  such  occupation  shall  last  assume  and  discharge 
iiat  may  under  international  law  result  from  the  fact  of  its  occupa- 

(Art.'l.) 

the  United  States  to  administer  sovereign  powers  in  Cuba,  and  ita 

tprietary  title  of  public  property  theretofore  possessed  by  the  Crown 

completed  by  and  date  from  the  treaty  of  Paris,  December  10,  1898. 

iiaccurate  to  say  "all  these  grants  involved  property  or  valuable  rights 

'utnre  govenimeiU  of  Oubti,*' 

>t  is  made  to  exercise  rights  under  an  alleged  concession  purporting 
ranted  by  officials  of  the  Spanish  government  of  Cuba,  after  the  sign- 
tocol  of  August  12,  1898,  the  military  government  of  Cuba  is  required 
7  matter  in  two  phases,  the  first  being — 

ant  justified  by  the  laws  of  war?    That  is  to  say:  (a)  Was  Spain  in 
the  territory  affected?    (b)  Was  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  attached 
Did  Spain  act  in  good  faith  toward  its  adversary? 
phase  is — 

ant  justified  by  the  laws  of  Spain?  That  is  to  say:  (o)  Was  the  grant 
y  the  laws  of  Spain?  (6)  Were  the  requirements  of  the  Spanish  law 
aking  said  grant? 

base  is  to  be  passed  upon  and  the  questions  involved  determined  by  the 

narged  with  maintaining  the  rights  and  promoting  the  purposes  of  the 

js  in  Cuba,  for  the  reason  that  said  questions  involve  the  relative  and 

ghts  of  the  United  States  and  Spain  as  affected  by  a  war  in  which  the 

L*s  was  the  victor.     In  matters  of  this  character  the  official  so  charged  is 

•  governor. 

rid  phase  is  to  be  passed  upon  and  the  questions  involved  determined  by 

-   branch  of  the  military  government  of  Cuba,  for  the  reason  that  the 

on  of  said  (luestions  requires  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions  ordinarily 

by  courts,  and  the  administrative  policy  in  Cuba  is  to  permit  the  courts 

those  functions  of  government  termed  judicial.     In  determining  the  ques- 

,.^rly  to  be  considered  by  him,  the  military  governor  should  exercise  care 

'lude  the  possibility  of  the  courts  examining  and  determining  the  questions 

1  the  second  phase. 

:he  military  governor  detennines  in  favor  of  a  concession  the  determina- 
i  be  declared  as  follows: 
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executive  branch  of  the  military  government  of  Cuba  if  it  sees  fit  to 
exercise  the  power,  and  that  such  determination  of  the  question  by  the 
executive  branch  would  be  binding  upon  the  courts  of  Cuba;  but  I 
understand  the  administrative  policy  adopted  by  the  War  Department 
for  the  militar}'  government  of  Cuba  to  be,  that  the  executive  branch 
of  the  military  government  of  Cuba  is  to  refrain,  whenever  possible, 
from  judicially  determining  such  questions  and  relegate  them  to  the 
courts.  Therefore  the  oflScials  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  military 
government  of  Cuba  ought  not  to  ratify  or  approve  any  of  the  grants 
or  concessions  heretofore  issued  by  Spanish  authorit3^  in  the  island, 
for  to  do  so  is  to  bind  the  courts  to  sustain  the  mtification. 

The  executive  bi-anch  of  the  military  government  will  continue,  of 
course,  to  exercise  the  police  power  and  prevent  the  violation  of  the 
rights  of  others  by  those  whose  claims  of  authority  are  not  supported 
by  sufficient  showing  to  make  out  a  primxi  facie  case,  and  will  take 
such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  protect  the  public  welfare  in  all  matters 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  police  power  of  the  government. 

In  short,  when  the  military  government  of  Cuba  is  of  opinion  that 
a  particular  grant,  if  otherwise  valid,  is  not  in  violation  of  the  rights 
of  the  United  States  as  existing  at  the  time  the  grant  was  made  by  the 
Spanish  authorities,  the  executive  branch  of  the  military  government 
will  take  no  action  in  regard  thereto,  except  to  regulate  the  manner  of 
exercising  the  rights  asserted  under  the  concession,  by  the  ordinary 
exercise  of  the  police  power,  and  thereby  leave  open  the  questions  of 
law  involved  for  the  determination  of  the  courts.  When  the  military 
government  of  Cuba^is  of  opinion  that  an  alleged  grant  pui-porting  to 
have  been  liiade  by  the  authority  of  Spanish  sovereignty  is  in  fraud  of 
the  rights  of  the  United  States  as  they  existed  at  the  time  the  grant 
was  attempted,  the  military  government  will  prohibit  the  exercise  of 
rights  under  said  alleged  grant. 

In  his  letter  of  June  5,  1901,  the  military  governor  of  Cuba,  having 
reference  to  the  Spanish  concession  for  the  canalization  of  Matadoro 
Creek  and  in  re.sponse  to  the  letter  of  instruction  from  the  Secretary 
of  War,  dated  May  29,  1901,  says: 

The  point  at  issue  was  whether  or  not  the  War  Department  was  willing  that  I 
should  c(mjimi  the  apprmnU  of  the  former  govemor-geyieral.  «  ♦  *  I  understaod 
from  the  general  tenor  of  your  letter  that  such  approval  is  agreeable  to  the  War 
Department.  *  *  *  In  accordance  with  your  general  instructions,  and  having  con- 
sidered the  ca.Me  ujwn  it8  own  merits,  I  will  indorse  upon  it  my  acceptance  of  it  as  ft 
vali<l  concession. 

The  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  which  the  military  governor 

refers  is  as  follows: 

May  29, 1901. 

Sir:  A  report  hy  the  law  officer  of  the  division  of  insular  affairs,  in  the  matter  of 
the  conce-ssion  to  canalize  the  Matadero  River,  is  inclosed  herewith,  liearing  my 
approval. 


1  the  treatment  of  such  subjects  in 
eiy  different  systems  of  law  and  judi- 
I'e  for  opinions  and  decisions  rendered 
the  different  places  sometimes  carry 
hich  the  Department  has  endeavored 
ined  upon  at  the  beginning  of  your 
the  Department  makes  upon  questions 
r  the  purpose  of  guiding  administrative 
Jertake  to  perform  the  functions  of  a 
The  decision  made  in  the  Matadero 
■  this  description.     It  was  not  designed 
ig  the  concession,  but  to  determine  the 
I  in  its  administrative  treatment  of  that 
rfion  was  supposed  to  adequately  express 
•ks  apparently  gave  to  the  decision  that 
much  more  extende<l  and  unwarranted 
e  right  ha<^l  the  force  of  an  undisputed 
iT  authority.    The  decision  made  by  the 
iitever  to  the  concession  when  presented 
n  no  burden  of  establishing  their  rights  in 
m  governing  the  action  of  the  adminis- 
It  required  that  you  should  withdraw 
ad  established  by  military  order  against 
iionnaires  may  have  had,  leaving  the  con- 
X'isely  as  if  that  military  order  had  never 
wed  now.    The  withdrawal  of  that  order 
^vernment  from  disputing  in  any  court  of 
e  concession,  either  as  complainant  or  as 
rights  may  l)e  affected  may  dispute  it,  and 
rights  under  the  concession  will  be  bound 
)  such  dwdsion  had  been  made;  nor  does 
ihibitory  order  under  it,  prevent  the  taking 
'  concession  should  he  held  to  Iw  valid,  for 
detrimental  to  the  public  interests, 
ecision  of  the  Department,  however,  is  con- 
open  for  determination  by  any  court,  and 
overnment  to  grant  such  a  conct»ssion  on  the 
1,  not  a  judicial  question,  ami  the  view  taken 
f  is  not  conclusive.     Each  such  case  nmst  be 
Acts  of  Spain  in  Cuba  between  the  signing 
e  in  good  faith  and  in  the  ordinary  exercise 
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action  by  him  does  not  seem  to  have  been  contemplated.  If  he  shall 
now  ''confirm  the  approval  of  the  former  govemor-generar-  and 
"indorse  upon  it  my  acceptance  of  it  as  a  valid  concession""  such 
action  will  preclude  the  courts  of  Cuba  from  determining  whether  the 
Spanish  official  who  issued  the  concession  was  authorized  to  make  the 
grant  by  Spanish  Imo^  or,  if  so  authorized,  whether  or  not  the  pro- 
ceedings taken  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  Spanish  law.  I  think 
the  proper  indorsement  for  the  military  governor  of  Cuba  to  make 
on  the  concession  to  canalize  Matadero  Creek,  and  on  other  concessions 
which  the  United  States  considers  as  not  invalidated  by  want  of  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  Spain,  would  be  as  follows: 

The  United  States  makes  no  objection  to  this  alleged  grant  by  Spain  nor  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  tliereof  (insert  description),  proinded  said  all^s^  grant  was 
made  pursuant  to  lawful  authority  and  procedure  under  the  laws  of  Spain  in  force 
in  the  territory  to  which  the  concession  appertains  at  the  time  the  grant  was  made. 
The  questions  of  authority  and  procedure  under  Spanish  law  are  to  be  determined 
by  the  courts  of  Cuba  when  involved  in  cases  properly  pending  therein. 

When  the  United  States  does  object  to  a  concession  as  invalid  for 
want  of  good  faith,  a  proper  indorsement  would  be  as  follows: 

The  United  States  objects  to  this  alleged  grant  by  Spain  (insert  description)  and 
refuses  to  recognize  the  same  as  valid.  Therefore  the  military  government  of  Cuba 
prohibits  the  assertion  or  exercise  of  any  rights  or  privileges  thereunder. 


The  Secretary  of  War  approved  the  views  expressed  in  the  foregoing 
report  and  instructed  the  military  governor  of  Cuba  as  follows: 

War  Department,  Office  of  the  Secrptary, 

Division  of  Insular  Affairs, 
Wcahington^  D.  C,  June  ^1, 1901. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowleilge  receipt  of  your  communication  of  June  5, 
1901,  resi^ecting  the  concession  for  canalization  of  Matadero  Creek,  Halmna,  and 
requesting  further  explanation  of  the  administrative  policy  adopted  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment with  reference  to  alleged  concessions  granted  ))y  the  Spanish  government  (rf 
Cuba,  after  the  protocol  of  August  12, 1898,  was  signed.  In  answer  thereto  allow  me 
to  say: 

The  United  States,  on  August  12,  1898,  by  reason  of  successful  military  operations, 
had  induced  Spain  to  sue  for  peace  and  was  in  a  position  to  require  Spain  to  comply 
with  its  demands.  But  the  United  States  had  not  effecte<l  a  complete  conquest  of  all 
Cuba,  becraust^  all  parts  of  the  island  were  not  in  the  possession  of  our  military  forres. 
Under  the  laws  of  war,  as  long  as  Spain  continued  in  possession  of  territory  in  Cuba, 
so  long  Spanish  sovereignty  (continued  over  that  particular  territory,  and  the  proprie- 
tary title  in  and  to  public  property  therein  situate  belonging  to  the  Crown  under 
Spanish  law  would  remain  with  the  Crown  of  Spain.  While  this  condition  c«)ntinuetl, 
the  Government  of  Spain  would  be  justifiefi  in  exercising  sovereign  powers  in  said 
territory,  and  the  Crown  of  Spain  would  be  justified  in  exercising  the  onlinary  priv- 
ileges appurtenant  to  the  proprietary  title  of  public  property  under  tlie  laws  of  Spain, 
provided  such  action  as  was  taken  was  in  good  faith,  i.  e.,  with  due  regard  to  the 
rights  of  its  adversary. 


■is.  By  that  instrument  Bover- 
:itle  to  the  public  property  in  the 
x^visioD  made  that  ^'upon  its  evac- 
(1  by  the  United  States/'  and  that 
ion  shall  last  assume  and  discharge 
result  from  the  fact  of  its  occupa- 

sovereign  powers  in  Cuba,  and  its 

theretofore  posseted  by  the  Crown 

treaty  of  Paris,  December  10,  1898. 

^  involved  property  or  valuable  rights 

ler  an  alleged  concession  purporting 
a  government  of  Cuba,  after  the  sign- 
litary  government  of  Cuba  is  required 
l)eing — 

ar?  That  is  to  say:  (a)  Was  Spain  in 
as  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  attached 
'ard  its  adversary? 

lin?    That  is  to  say:  (a)  Was  the  grant 
■e  the  requirements  of  the  Spanish  law 

he  questions  involved  determine<l  by  the 

-ights  and  promoting  the  purposes  of  the 

,t  said  questions  involve  the  relative  and 

I  Symn  as  affected  by  a  war  in  which  the 

of  this  character  the  official  so  chai'ged  is 

and  the  (juestions  involved  determined  by 

rnment  of  Cuba,  for  the  reason  that  the 

.he  exercise  of  judicial  functions  ordinarily 

ative  policy  in  Cuba  is  to  permit  the  courts 

^  tonnetl  judicial.     In  determining  the  ques- 

the  military  governor  should  exercise  care 

rts  examining  and  determining  the  questions 

ines  in  favor  of  a  concession  the  detennina- 

ion  to  this  allegetl  grant  by  Spain,  nor  to  the 
encription);  provided  said  allege'  grant  was* 
procedure  under  the  laws  of  Spain  in  force  in 
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CONSTSnCTION  TO  BE  0I7EN  THE  COHOBESSIOHAL  EHACTXEHT 
APPSOVEB  MABCH  2,  1901,  RELATUfO  TO  THE  PUBLIC  LAIBS 
AVD  TIMBEE  Uf  THE  PHILIFPIirBS. 

[Submitted  March  16, 1901.  Printed  as  War  l>cpartment  publicntion  by  order  of  the  SecretAr>-  of  War. 
Inserted  in  Annual  Report  of  Secretary  of  War,  1901,  an  Appendix  F.  See  also  pp.  70-71  of  said 
report.] 

[Case  No.  1991,  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department.] 

Sk&;  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  request 
for  a  report  on  the  proper  construction  of  the  provision  in  the  Army 
appropriation  bill,  approved  March  2,  1901  (Public  No.  118) — 

That  no  sale  or  lease  or  other  disposition  of  the  public  lands  or  the  timber  thereon 
or  the  mining  rights  therein  shall  be  made. 

The  particular  subject  calling  for  consideration  is  the  effect  of  this 
Congressional  enactment  upon  the  right  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernmental authorities  in  the  Philippines  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
forest  products  in  the  public  forests  of  the  Philippine  Islands  by  the 
residents  of  the  archipelago  and  by  the  Government. 

The  question  is  presented  to  the  War  Department  by  the  following 
cablegram  from  the  Philippine  Commission: 

Manila,  March  7,  1 90 1 — 6.55  a.  m. 
Root, 

Secretary  of  War^  WaMngton: 
High  price  himl)er  one  of  i)eople's  greatest  burdens;  present  situation  very  little 
timber  on  private  land;  |)eople  almost  entirely  are  obliged  to  dcj^end  upon  purchase 
timber  from  (lovernment  land  to  repair  damage  owing  to  the  war.  If  recent  legis- 
lation abrogates  General  Oniers,  Headquarters  Department  of  Military  Governor, 
series  of  last  year,  No.  92,  fixing  reasonable  rates  and  proper  limitations  under  which 
any  resident  may  cut  public  timber,  it  will  produce  greatest  hardship.  If  so,  ask 
authority  to  put  imported  timl)er  on  free  list.  Is  cutting  public;  timber  for  public 
works  forbidden?    Requwt  opinion. 

Taft. 

To  properly  understand  said  provision  it  is  necessary  to  i*onsider 
the  entire  paragraph  of  which  it  is  a  portion  and  the  genend  purpose 
of  the  legislation.     Said  paragraph  is  as  follows: 

All  military,  civil,  and  judicial  jKiwers  necessary  to  govern  the  Philippine  Islands, 
acquired  from  Spain  by  the  treaties  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  tenth  day  of  I>eceniber, 
eighteen  hundre<l  and  ninety-eight,  and  at  Washington  on  the  si»venth  day  of 
November,  nineteen  hundred,  shall,  until  otherwise  provided  by  Congress,  l>e  vested 
in.  3uch  person  and  persons  and  shall  be  exercised  in  such  manner  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  direct,  for  the  establishment  of  civil  government  and  for 
maintaining  and  protecting  the  inhabitants  of  said  islands  in  the  free  enjoyment  of 
their  lilx?rty,  proi)erty,  and  religion:  Provided^  That  all  franchises  granted  under 
the  authority  hereof  shall  contain  a  reservation  of  the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  the  same. 

Until  a  permanent  government  shall  have  lxM»n  establishe<l  in  said  archi|>e]ago 
full  reports  shall  \w.  made  to  Congress  on  or  l)efort^  the  first  day  of  each  regular 
session  of  all  legislative  acta  and  pro<;eedings  of  the  temp<irary  gox'emment  insti- 


rte  of  the  acts  and  doings  of  said 
Ipelago  and  of  its  people/ shall  be 
ti  which  may  be  useful  to  the  Con- 
ient:  l^ovidedy  That  no  sale  or  lease 
imber  thereon  or  the  mining  rights 
That  no  franchise  shall  be  granted 
United  States,  and  is  not  in  his  judg- 
ement of  the  islands  and  indispensable 
ich  can  not  without  great  public  mis- 
1*  permanent  civil  government;  and  all 
•  the  establishment  of  such  permanent 

xtent  of  this  legislation  it  is  nec- 
h  which  Congress  was  called  upon 

jiission,  in  its  report  to  the  Secre- 

300,  says  (pp.  54-57): 

go  forms  one  of  its  most  important  natural 

j  trees  have  l)een  classified  in  order  of  their 

group,   12  species;  first  group,  17  sijecies; 

74  species;  fourth  group,  200  species;  fifth 

^  is  certain  that  there  still  remain  more  than 

^d  in  this  list  are  very  hard  woods  capable  of 

^sist  climatic  influences  and  are  proof  against 

ially  suited  to  use  for  sea  piling  on  acicoimt  of 

jf   Teredo  navalkj  or  for  railroad  ties,  because 

I  in  the  ground;  in  short,  there  are  woods  for 

'ielding  valuable  gums,  and  rubber  and  gutta- 

ind  Tawi-Tawi.     At  least  17  dye  woods  are  pro- 

pelago,  while  other  trees  yield  valuable  essential 

ited  by  the  present  head  of  the  forestry  bureau 

e  to  secure  that  there  are  not  less  than  40,000,000 

lago. 

tion  a  force  of  66  expert  foresters  and  64  rangers, 
as  clerks,  draftsmen,  etc.,  formed  the  personnel  of 
rvice  was  organized  in  1863,  and  throughout  its 
electe<^l  from  the  Spanish  corps  of  engineers.     No 
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forms  were  kept  and  additional  ones  provided  for.  Under  the  new  mlefi  the  prices 
per  cubic  foot  charged  by  the  Government  for  timber  cut  on  public  lands  are  a»  fol- 
lows: Superior  group,  7  cents;  first  group,  5  cents;  second  group,  4  cents;  third  group, 
1}  cents;  fourth  group,  1  cent;  fifth  group,  J  cent  (United  States  currency).  There 
are  given  lists  of  the  trees  of  the  several  groups,  with  their  common  names  and  their 
scientific  names,  so  far  as  the  latter  have  Ix'en  ascertained,  together  with  rules  gov- 
erning the  cutting  and  measuring  of  timber  and  the  i>ayment  of  the  charges  thereon, 
as  well  as  provisions  as  to  how  the  various  gums  shall  be  gathered. 

It  seemed  extremely  important  that  an  order  allowing  the  cutting  of  timlier  phoaM 
be  put  into  force  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  as  there  was  practically  a  lumber  famine 
at  Manila  and  other  important  {)oints  in  the  archipelago,  while  the  destruction  of 
buildings  incident  to  the  war  and  the  increased  demand  for  good  dwelling  houses, 
resulting  from  the  large  influx  of  Americans,  made  it  imperative  that  pnmsiona 
should  be  made  so  that  felling  of  trees  and  marketing  of  lumber  might  lawfully  begin. 
The  regulations  were  therefore  necessarily  somewhat  hastily  compiled  by  those  having 
the  work  in  charge. 

The  Ck)mmis8i()n  is  now  able  to  profit  by  the  practical  results  obtained  through 
putting  them  into  force,  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  clerical  work  connected  with 
the  cutting  and  marketing  of  timber  can  lie  simplified  considerabh'  with  profit  to  all 
coni'emed.  It  seems  prolwible  that  the  ratej*  chai^ged,  which  are  greatly  in  excess  of 
those  charged  under  the  8(ianish  tariff,  should  l)e  somewhat  reduced.  The  whole 
matter  will  be  made  the  subject  of  careful  investigation  an<l  legislative  action  in  the 
near  future. 

Early  in  September  the  Commission  investigated  the  affairs  of  the  forestry  burean 
and  leameii  that  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  enforce  the  forestry  regulation:!*  cmt- 
side  the  island  of  Luzon,  even  in  such  great  commercial  centers  as  Iloilo  and  Cebu. 
With  a  view  to  the  immediate  increase  of  its  efficiency  the  forestry  bureau  was  reor- 
ganized so  as  to  consist  of  an  ofiiicer  in  charge,  an  inspector,  a  botanist,  a  chief  clerk 
and  stenographer,  a  translator,  a  law  clerk,  a  record  clerk,  ten  assistant  foresten*,  and 
thirty  rangers,  the  existing  force  of  foresters  and  rangers  to  he  augmente<l  gradually, 
as  occasion  might  require,  until  the  number  al)ove  indicated  was  reached. 

Active  steps  are  now  being  taken  toward  the  location  of  foresters  and  rangers  at 
important  points  throughout  the  archipelago  as  fast  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

The  present  monthly  collections  of  revenue  from  forest  products  are  about  $8,000 
(Mexican).  This  sum  should  be  largely  increased  in  the  near  future.  If  the  state- 
ments of  the  chief  of  the  forestry  bureau  are  correct  the  forests  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  are  more  extensive  and  more  valuable  than  those  of  India.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  wanton  destruction  of  valuable  timber  which  has  lieen 
allowed  to  go  on  here  in  the  |>ast  should  be  checked  at  the  earliest  practicable  time, 
while  with  the  exercise  of  proper  supervision  over  the  cutting  of  timljer  and  the 
construction  of  better  roads  the  annual  revenue  from  the  sale  of  forest  products 
should  soon  become  a  very  important  source  of  income.  The  chief  difficulty  which 
confronts  us  at  present  is  the  lack  of  honest  and  active  subonlinate  ofiicials. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  men  who  occupy  these  posts  should  lie  familiar 
with  the  more  important  of  the  different  kinds  of  woods,  so  that  they  may  In;  able 
to  survey  consignments  of  timber  and  make  proper  collections  thereon.  The  men 
at  present  used  for  this  work  were  almost  without  expection  formerly  employed  for 
it  under  the  Spanish  r<^»gime,  and  in  the  view  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  many  of  them 
are  corrupt.  They  are  exposed  to  severe  temptation,  for  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
transfer  a  wood  from  the  class  in  which  it  belongs  to  a  lower  class,  thereby  saving  a 
considerable  sum  to  the  owner,  who  is  often  only  too  willing  to  give  a  part  of  what 
he  can  make  in  this  way  to  the  forester  or  ranger  with  whom  he  is  dealing  in  order 
to  escape  the  payment  of  the  full  amount  due. 

It  is  believed  that  competent  men  should  be  trained  on  the  ground  for  these  poei- 
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lions  as  speedily  as  poesible,  and  that  meanwhile  a  close  inspection  should  be  main- 
tained over  the  work  of  the  present  incmnbents  in  office,  who  have  been  informed 
that  if  they  are  detected  in  dishonesty  they  will  not  only  be  dropped  from  the  service 
of  the  forestry  bureau,  but  will  be  ineligible  for  appointment  to  any  office  which 
falls  under  the  civil-service  law. 

Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  securing  the  services  of  a  conii)etent  man 
for  inspector,  but  it  is  hoped  that  such  a  man  may  soon  be  found. 

The  Commission  has  cable<i  to  Washington  for  four  experienced  foresters  with  a 
knowledge  of  Spanish  and  of  tropical  botany.  These  men  upon  their  arrival  will 
enable  us  to  put  the  service  in  a  much  more  satisfatitory  condition.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant that  responsible  and  fully  qualified  white  men  should  be  stationed  at  the  more 
important  centers  of  the  lumbering  industry  in  these  islands  if  the  forests  are  to  be 
exploited  intelligently  and  the  Government  is  to  receive  proi>er  compensation  for  the 
timber  cut  on  public  lands. 

It  is  believed  that  nine-tenths  of  the  timber  standing  in  many  of  the  forests  of  these 
islands  might  be  removed  with  great  profit  to  the  Government  and  actual  improve- 
ment to  the  forests,  inasmuch  as  this  would  give  opportunity  for  rapid  growth  to  the 
trees  left  standing. 

Capt.  George  P.  Ahern,  Ninth  United  States  Infantry,  in  charge  of 
the  forestry  bureau  of  the  militjirv  government  of  civil  affairs  in  the 
Philippines,  in  his  annual  report  dated  August  15,  1900,  says: 

From  various  sources  of  information  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  public  forest  lands 
comprise  from  one-fourth  to  possibly  one-half  of  the  area  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
viz,  from  20,000,000  to  40,000,000  acres.  There  are  fully  5,000,000  acres  of  virgin 
forest  owned  by  the  state  in  the  islands  of  Mindoro  and  Paragua.  The  island 
of  Mindanao,  with  an  area  of  more  than  2,000,000  acre^?,  is  almost  entirely  covered 
with  timber  and  but  a  small  percentage  of  cultivated  land.  In  the  province  of 
Cagayan,  on  the  island  of  Luzon,  there  are  nion^  than  20,000,000  acres  of  forest.  In 
the  places  just  mentioned  the  cuttings  up  to  the  ])r€»sent  date  have  been  very  small. 
In  many  other  provinces  in  the  island  of  Luzon,  especially  in  the  country  close  to 
Manila,  much  timber  has  l)een  cut,  and  to  fill  large  contracts  the  lumbermen  are 
obliged  to  go  quite  a  distance  from  this  city  in  onier  to  find  a  suitable  tract.  In  a 
recent  visit  to  the  southern  islands  of  this  group  I  was  impressed  with  the  amount 
of  timber  standing  on  the  smaller  islands.  Frequently  the  topography  was  such  that 
it  could  be  exploited  with  facility.  I  saw  tracts  of  virgin  forest  where  from  10,000 
to  20,000  cubic  feet  of  magnilit^nt  timl)er  per  acre  was  standing,  trees  more  than  150 
feet  in  height  and  with  tmnks  clear  of  branches  for  80  feet  and  more  than  4  feet  in 
diameter.  There  are  many  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  timber  in  these  forests  that 
should  \)e  cut  in  order  to  properly  thin  out  the  dense  growth.  For  instance,  where 
there  are  three  or  four  trees  growing  on  a  space  required  by  one,  that  one  so  freed 
would  i)ut  on  more  good  wood  each  year  than  the  four  together.  Forestry  is  largely 
a  questi(m  of  light  and  shade;  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  learn  the  most  desirable  tree 
species  for  a  certain  locality,  but  the  question  of  whether  1^00  or  3,000  trees  should 
remain  on  1  acre  is  where  the  real  value  of  the  scientific  forester  is  shown. 

There  are  396  tree  species  mentioned  in  the  present  forestry  regulations,  and  we 
know  of  oO  more  growing  in  these  islands,  and  each  week  we  learn  of  still  other 
species.  It  is  safe  to  state  that  the  number  of  tree  s])ecies  found  in  these  islands 
will  l>e  nearer  500  than  450,  a  great  majority  of  these  undoubtedly  being  hard  woods. 
The  edges  of  the  great  forests  have  been  scarcely  cut  away,  and  50  valuable  hard 
woods  are  given  to  the  world,  the  full  value  of  which  species  have  not  been  dem- 
onstrated as  yet. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  valuable  gum,  rubber,  and  gutta-percha  trees,  but  the 
trade  has  been  ruined  by  the  Chinese  in  their  efforts  at  adulteration  and  other  fraud- 
ulent practices. 
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We  have  a  H.st.  of  17  dye  woods,  the  revenue  from  which,  if  properly  exploited, 
should  pay  the  cost  of  the  forestry  service. 

A  lx>ok  has  l>een  written  ])y  Tavera  on  the  medicinal  qualities  of  the  native  plantg, 
many  trees  Ix'in}?  mentioned  as  possessing  valuahle  medicinal  qualities. 

The  ylang  ylang  trt*e  abounds  here,  its  blassoms  producing  an  oil  which  is  the 
base  of  many  renowned  perfumes.  Quite  a  revenue  is  gained  by  thoee  owning 
these  trees. 

The  west  slope  of  the  island  of  Romblon  is  a  mass  of  cocoanut  palms  from  the 
water's  eilge  to  the  mountain  top,  every  tree  bringing  in  a  yearly  revenue  of  from 
$1  to  |2,  and  when  it  is  realized  that  400  or  500  such  trees  may  be  grown  on  an  acre, 
one  is  struck  with  the  wisdom  of  that  former  commander  of  Romblon  who  insisted 
upon  such  extensive  planting  of  these  trees.  In  all  parts  of  the  southern  islaoiis 
these  tn'es  seem  to  grow  without  any  effort  or  care. 

Southern  IMragua  and  Mindanao  are  celebrated  for  the  great  variety  of  gum,  rub- 
l>er,  and  gutta-jx^rclm  trees  grown  then*,  but  these  forests  have  never  been  properly 
exploiter  1,  and  affonl  a  very  attractive  field  for  the  investigator. 

This  ortice  i.*?  at  work  compiling  notes  on  al)out  50  of  the  most  important  tree 
spei'iis,  giving  |K)pu]ar  and  scientific  descriptions  of  same,  with  colored  illustrations 
of  the  fruit,  flowers,  and  leaf  of  each  species.  This,  if  arrangeil  in  lxx>k  form,  would 
be  of  st»rvice  to  all  inten*sted  in  our  forests,  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  American 
and  other  hunlK^rmen  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  tropicial  tree  spetnes  and  who 
wish  to  oi>erate  in  these  islands.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  this  bureau  to  colle<!t  all  data 
of  interest  connectetl  with  our  forests.  Specimens  of  woods  will  l>e  added  to  those 
now  on  hand  and  their  usi^s  and  beauty  shown  as  far  as  practicable. 

MKANS   OF  COMMrNICATION. 

Then*  are  no  forest  roads  or  river  driveways  in  these  islands  that  are  worth  men- 
tioning. It  will  ])e  imixxssible  to  exploit  these  forests  until  roads  are  constructeil, 
rivere  improveil,  and  harbors  provided.  The  methods  at  present  are  exceeilingly 
slow  and  expensive.  The  tree  is  felled  far  from  any  road,  is  hauled  out  very  slowly 
by  one  or  more  carabaos,  many  tracts  l)eing  left  untouched,  due  to  the  difficulty  of 
the  haul  and  the  lack  of  n>ads.  The  natives  are  not  skilled  lumbermen,  and  while 
paid  but  a  small  wage  are  by  no  means  cheap  labor  when  we  consider  the  cost  of 
felling  and  hauling  a  cubic  foot  of  timber  to  the  shipping  point 

The  most  interesting  statistics  from  foreign  forestry  rejx^rts  are  those  publishe<l 
by  Germany,  showing  the  increase  in  the  value  of  forest  lands  as  the  character  of  the 
n>ads  improve,  (tixxl  stone  roads  have  made  the  German  forest  lands  worth  to-day 
(man  average  of  $1S1  (gold)  i>er  acre,  and  th(*se  same  lands  with  standing  timlier 
less  in  quantity  and  quality  than  we  find  at  present  on  many  large  areas  in  these 
islands.  There  will  1k'  some  difficulty  in  the  construction  of  roads  in  such  places  as 
Cagayan,  Mindoro,  and  Paragua,  l)ut  these  difficulties  can  be  overeome.  The  money 
for  this  construction  should  be  appropriated  from  the  forest  revenues.  Competent 
engineers  should  su|>ervise  the  work.  Stone  is  plentiful  and  available,  but  lalwr  is 
scarce,  and  sucli  as  we  have  is  poor  and  uncertain.  This  latter  will  be  the  one  gn«t 
difficulty;  when  that  is  solved,  engineers  and  money  will  build  roa<ls  that  will  make 
the  Philippine  forests  yield  a  revenue  that  is  undreamed  of  to-day  by  the  residents 
of  these  islan<ls. 

Lumbermen  contemplating  extensive  ojierations,  after  solving  the  labor  problem, 
must  next  consider  the  roads  and  driveways.  The  main  roads  should  be  built  by  the 
State  with  a  view  to  the  gradual  betterment  of  the  tributary  forests.  For  several 
years  the  efforts  of  the  forestry  ^<crvice  should  be  directed  to  a  judicious  thinning  of 
the  dense  jungles  where  an  ax  has  never  been  heard;  many  varieties  of  undesirable 
tree  species  should  be  cut  away  and  the  dense  growth  thinned  out    The  State  and 
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lumbermen  should  work  together;  after  the  first  roads  are  started  the  lumbermen 
can  figure  on  the  possibilities  of  the  first  forest  so  tapped.  There  are  no  pure  forests 
of  any  one-tree  species;  dozens  of  varieties  grow  in  each  forest,  but  rarely  more  than 
three  or  four  trees  of  one  variety  found  grouped  together,  so  that  any  lumberman 
looking  for  a  shipload  of  any  one  species  would  find  it  impossible  to  cut  that  and  no 
other,  but  would  be  obliged  to  procure  the  same  by  purchase  from  men  operating 
the  different  sections.  Lumbermen  must  be  willing  to  take  dozens  of  varieties  of 
tree  species;  these  species  may  not  be  desired  by  the  lumberman,  but  the  forester 
must  get  rid  of  them.  A  plan  of  exploitation  should  be  provided  in  advance  by  the 
forestry  bureau  and  then  submitted  to  the  lumbermen  interested,  and  have  the  forests 
cat  as  per  said  plans,  either  by  contract  or  by  the  payment  of  the  State  price  per 
cubic  foot. 

SURVEYS. 

Before  such  can  be  done,  however,  it  will  l>e  necessary  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
public  lands. 

Triangulation  surveys  can  be  made  at  the  present  time,  and  as  conditions  permit 
the  detailed  work  can  follow. 

Then  the  forest  surveys  may  be  made,  and  the  amount  and  kinds  of  standing  tim- 
ber reported  thereon.  Plans  of  exploitation  would  then  be  possible,  and  the  lumber- 
men would  know  where  to  go  to  cut  the  timber  desired  and  the  amount  available. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  very  large  area  of  very  valuable  public 
forest  land  in  these  islands;  thai  these  forests  are  as  a  rule  not  at  present  available, 
due  to  the  lack  of  roads  and  skilled  luml)ermen.  The  present  personnel  have  not 
been  well  trained,  and  have  never  practiced  scientific  forestry.  The  public  forest 
lands  are  unsurveyed  and  the  amount  of  standing  timber  unknown. 

We  must  l^^in  at  once  with  the  personnel.  The  students  alx)ut  to  graduate  in  the 
colleges  here  should  be  shown  the  advantages  of  a  career  in  the  forestry  service  and 
a  forestry  class  started,  so  that  when  scientific  forestry  is  begun  we  will  have  prop- 
erly traine<l  men  to  assist  in  the  work. 

Large  lumber  companies  will  not  be  ready  to  do  much  work  here  for  at  least  one 
year.     By  that  time  we  will  be  ready  with  an  administrative  force. 

The  aim  of  the  forester  is  to  improve  the  forest  until  a  given  area  produces  each 
year  a  maximum  of  wood  of  the  most  desirable  species.  A  careful  study  of  the  desir- 
able species  is  of  first  importance.  The  undesirable  s})ecies  must  l>e  cleared  away, 
and  by  thoroughly  and  scientifically  exploiting  any  one  good  forest  tract  the  great 
increase  in  value  of  the  same  will  be  apparent  and  a  policy  of  rational  forestry  encour- 
aged in  these  islands,  which  policy  in  time  will  make  these  forests  a  source  of  great 
wealth,  will  affonl  employment  for  many  thousand  men,  will  make  such  islands  as 
Mindoro  habitable,  will  regulate  the  water  flow,  and  will  afford  ready  cornmunica^ 
tion  through  what  is  at  present  impassable  and  deadly  jungle.  (See  Appendix  KK, 
Report  of  the  Military  Governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands  on  Civil  Affairs,  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1900,  pp.  188-190. ) 

The  foregoing  reports  were  communicated  to  Congress  and  presum- 
ably considered  by  that  body.  It  is  well  known  that  by  reason  of 
military  operations  and  the  ravages  of  the  insurgents  very  many  dwell- 
ings and  other  buildings,  in  many  instances  entire  towns,  have  been 
destroyed  and  the  inhabitants  made  homeless  refugees.  The  Govern- 
ment is  now  seeking  to  induce  the  inhabitants  to  return  to  their  homes, 
rebuild  the  houses  and  towns,  and  engage  in  the  pursuits  of  peace. 
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The  existing  and  improving  conditions  create  a  desire  among  these 
people  to  return  home;  but  it  is  necessary  to  rebuild  these  homes,  and 
to  do  that,  timber  must  be  secured.  The  enormous  forests  in  the  Phil- 
ippines formerly  belonged  to  the  Spanish  Crown.  Spain  permitted 
the  free  cutting  of  timber  to  be  used  exclusively  in  the  construction  of 
homes  for  the  parties  making  application  and  for  bridges  and  other 
public  structures  and  improvements  in  the  islands. 

Several  of  the  more  important  industries  of  the  islands  by  which 
the  inhabitants  secure  the  means  of  existence  consist  of  collecting  the 
products  of  these  forests,  such  as  sap,  from  which  a  great  variety  of 
valuable  gums,  rubber,  and  gutta-percha  is  made;  the  perfume-pro- 
ducing blossoms  of  trees,  cocoanuts,  and  other  valuable  nuts,  tropical 
fruits,  dyewoods,  and  medicinal  plants,  etc. 

Cooking  in  the  Philippines  as  in  other  tropical  countries  is  done 
with  charcoal,  great  quantities  of  which  are  consumed  in  the  islands. 
To  produce  the  necessary  supply,  the  ''down  timber"  and  surplus 
growth  of  the  forests  has  been  utilized  for  centuries. 

The  surplus  growth  and  "  down  timber"  of  every  great  forest  works 
positive  injury  to  the  forest,  and  every  nation  which  has  forestry  laws 
intended  to  promote  the  welfare  of  its  forests  provides  for  the  dispo- 
sition and  removal  of  such  timber  in  order  to  enable  the  remaining 
trees  to  acquire  a  better  growth  and  symmetry,  and  to  prevent  the- 
destruction  of  the  forests  by  jSre. 

It  can  not  be  presumed  that  Congress  intended  to  render  it  impos- 
sible for  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  whose 
homes  have  been  destroyed  to  rebuild  their  houses;  nor  to  destroy  the 
several  industries  by  which  so  many  people  of  the  industrial  classes 
earn  a  living;  nor  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  reestablishing  the  con- 
ditions of  peace  and  stopping  the  war  in  said  islands;  nor  to  prevent 
the  authorities  of  the  local  government  from  preserving  the  valuable 
forests  which  are  now  the  property  of  the  United  States.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  presumption  is  that  Congress  intended  to  promote  such  mat- 
ters and  objects,  and  if  said  act  can  be  interpreted  in  harmony  with 
such  purpose,  that  interpretation  must  be  given  it. 

Only  a  small  quantity  of  growing  timber  in  the  Philippines  is  the 
subject  of  private  ownership.  In  the  cabled  inquiry  of  the  Commis- 
sion hereinbefore  set  out  appears  the  following: 

Very  little  timber  on  private  land;  people  almost  entirely  are  obliged  to  depend 
upon  purchase  of  timber  from  Government  land  to  repair  damages  owing  to  the  war. 

Mr.  Thomas  Collins,  testifying  before  the  Philippine  Commission  at 
Manila,  in  May,  1899,  says: 

I  have  been  in  this  country  thirty  years  last  February,  and  have  been  engaged  io 
the  timber  business  some  twenty-five  years.  *  *  *  You  could  get  conceasiona 
from  the  Government  to  cut  timber  on  the  land  anywhere,  but  you  could  not  cnt  on 
private  property  without  making  an  arrangement  with  the  man  who  owned  the  land; 
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bat  there  were  very  few  people  who  owned  timber  lands.  *  *  *  The  land  owned 
by  private  individuals  was  mostly  mider  cultivation,  or  without  being  under  cultiva- 
tion the  good  timber  has  been  cut  off.  (Report  of  Philippine  Commission,  1899,  vol. 
2,  pp.  79-85.) 

If  a  construction  is  given  this  Congressional  enactment  which  cuts 
off  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  in  their  hour  of  need  from  the  natural 
supply  of  timber  to  which  they  have  had  recourse  for  centuries,  they 
will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  owners  of  the  small  amount  of  timber  land 
subject  to  private  ownership,  who  will  possess  a  monopoly  capable  of 
being  more  oppressive  than  any  one  of  the  exclusive  concessions  granted 
by  the  Crown  of  Spain.  Nothing  short  of  malevolence  would  attribute 
such  intention  to  the  American  Congress. 

The  enactment  under  consideration  was  undoubtedly  intended  by 
Congress  to  accomplish  some  important  and  well-defined  purpose. 
Continuing  the  investigation  of  the  facts  and  conditions  with  which 
Congress  felt  called  upon  to  deal,  it  will  not  escape  observation  that  dur- 
ing the  last  session  of  the  late  Congress  it  was  stated  in  the  newspapers 
and  in  Congress  that  companies  were  being  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  title  to  large  bodies  of  timber  lands  in  the  Philippines 
belonging  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  timber 
on  said  lands,  with  intent  to  cut  down  and  destroy  said  forests.  It  is 
impossible  at  this  time  to  determine  the  present  or  prospective  value 
of  these  vast  tropical  forests,  and  it  would  be  manifestly  injudicious 
for  the  United  States  to  dispose  of  them  or  to  permit  the  enactment 
of  a  general  law,  the  operation  of  which  would  enable  anyone  to  secure 
permanent  rights  in  regard  thereto,  either  of  title  to  the  land,  the  tim- 
ber, or  the  products  thereof. 

The  enactment  under  consideration  was  engrafted  upon  the  Army 
appropriation  bill  by  what  is  known  as  the  "Spooner  amendment." 
As  originally  offered  this  amendment  did  not  contain  the  proviso  "  That 
no  sale  or  lease  or  other  disposition  of  the  public  lands  or  the  timber 
thereon  or  the  mining  rights  therein  shall  be  made.''  The  amendment 
originally  provided  that — 

All  military,  civil)  and  judicial  powers  necessary  to  govern  the  Philippine  Islands 
*  *  *  .  shall,  until  otherwise  provided  by  Congress,  l)e  vested  ii^such  person 
and  persons  and  shall  be  exercised  in  such  manner  as  the  President  ot  the  United 
States  shall  direct.    *    *    * 

Congress  might  reasonably  anticipate  that  the  persons  designated  by 
the  President  to  exercise  legislative  powers  under  this  enactment  would 
provide  a  general  law  governing  forestry  and  forests  in  the  islands, 
which  by  virtue  of  general  provisions  and  operation  would  enable  per- 
sons and  companies  to  secure  large  tracts  of  land  and  valuable  rights 
which  would  eventually  prove  embarrassing  to  the  United  States, 
and  possibly  be  secured  without  adequate  compensation.  The  prob- 
ability of  forestry  legislation  was  made  greater  by  the  fact  that  the 
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report  of  the  Philippine  Commission^  dated  January  24,  1901,  stated 
that— 

The  whole  matter  will  be  made  the  subject  of  careful  investigation  and  legitiatite 
action  in  the  near  future. 

The  forests  in  the  Philippines  belonging  to  the  United  States  are 
part  of  the  property  of  the  United  States.  The  right  to  dispose  of 
such  property  is  vested  in  Congress  by  the  Constitution.  (Art.  IV, 
sec.  3.)  This  right  Congress  has  sedulously  guarded  during  our  entire 
history.  It  seems  clear  that  by  this  proviso  Congress  manifested  its 
unwillingness  to  authorize  the  authorities  of  the  local  government 
of  the  Philippines  to  alienate  or  permanently  dispose  of  the  property 
of  the  United  States  consisting  of  the  forests  on  public  lands  in  the 
islands. 

That  Congress  intended  said  proviso  as  a  restriction  upon  the 
authority  to  grant  permanent  rights  by  general  legislation,  and  not 
a  restriction  on  temporary  privileges  of  limited  extent,  such  as  may 
be  secured  by  a  franchise,  permit,  or  license,  is  shown  by  the  addi- 
tional proviso  connected  with  and  relating  to  the  proviso  under  con- 
sideration, as  follows: 

And  provided  furOier^  That  no  franchise  shall  be  granted  which  is  not  approved 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  is  not  in  his  judgment  clearly  necessary 
for  the  immediate  government  of  the  islands  and  indispensable  for  the  interest  of 
the  people  thereof,  and  which  can  not,  without  great  public  mischief,  be  postponed 
until  the  establishment  of  permanent  civil  government;  and  all  such  franchises  shall 
terminate  one  year  after  the  establishment  of  such  permanent  civil  government 

"Franchise''  is  defined  as  follows: 

A  liberty,  a  right,  a  privilege.     (English's  Law  Die. ) 

A  special  privilege  conferred  by  government  on  individuals,  and  which  does  not 
belong  to  the  citizens  generally  by  common  right.  *  *  *  In  a  popular  sense,  the 
word  seems  to  be  synonymous  with  right  or  privilege.     (Bouvier*8  Die. ) 

A  jmrticular  privilege  conferred  by  grant  from  a  sovereign  or  a  government  and 
vesteci  in  individuals;  an  immunity  or  exemption  from  ordinary  jurisdictioo. 
(\Vel)8ter.) 

Apparently  Congress  recognized  the  rights  and  necessities  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands,  and  attempted  to  provide  therefor  and  at 
the  same  ti«ie  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  To  accom- 
plish this  double  purpose  Congress  protected  the  United  States  from 
improvident  disposal  of  its  property  under  the  provisions  of  a  general 
law,  and  provided  for  the  necessities  of  the  inhabitants  by  permitting^ 
the  grant  of  such  temporary  privileges  as  were  "indispensable  for 
the  interests  of  the  people,"  placing  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  responsibility  for  each  of  such  grants. 

An  administrative  oflScer  charged  with  the  duty  of  executing  a  hw 
is  without  authority  to  pass  upon  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  the 
enactment;  but  it  is  his  duty  to  ascertain  the  meaning,  purpose,  and 
extent  of  the  law  in  order  that  he  may  not  lail  by  omission  nor  offend 
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by  commission  in  executing  it.  To  assist  such  officer  in  such  endeavor 
there  are  certain  established  canons  of  statutory  construction  which 
require  that  in  attempting  to  construe  a  statute  consideration  be  given 
to  (1)  the  surrounding  facte  and  circumstances,  (2)  the  history  of  the 
enactment,  (3)  the  elementary  rule  that  construction  is  to  be  made  of 
all  the  parts  together,  and  (4)  that  force  and  effect  is  to  be  given  to 
each  and  every  part  and  provision.  (See  Endlich  on  Interpretation  of 
Statutes,  par.  28  et  seq.) 

The  rule  adopted  by  Lord  Coke  is:  That  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
(1)  what  was  the  law  before  the  act  was  passed,  (2)  what  was  the 
mischief  or  defect  for  which  the  law  had  not  provided,  (3)  what  rem- 
edy the  legislature  has  appointed,  and  (4)  the  reason  of  the  remedy. 
(See  Heydon's  case,  3  Rep.,  76;  10  Rep.,  73,  note  a.)  Also,  the  equally 
well-known  rule  adopted  by  Turner,  L.  J. ,  that  the  true  meaning  of  a 
statute  is  to  be  found  not  merely  from  the  words  of  the  act,  but  from 
the  cause  and  necessity  of  its  being  made,  a  comparison  of  its  several 
parts  and  extraneous  circumstances,  the  context  of  the  law,  its  reason 
and  spirit,  and  the  inducing  cause  of  its  enactment.  (Hawkins  v. 
Gathercole,  6  De  G.  M.  and  G.,  1,  24  L.  J.,  338;  Mclntyre  v.  Ingraham, 
35  Miss.,  25;  State  v.  Judge,  12  La.  Ann.,  777.) 

In  preparing  this  report  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  adhere  strictly 
to  these  rules. 

The  conmiunication  from  the  commission,  as  understood  by  the 
writer,  presents  the  following  inquiries: 

1.  Does  the  Congressional  enactment  hereinbefore  set  forth  pro- 
hibit granting  to  the  residents  of  the  Philippines  the  privilege  of 
cutting  timber  on  Government  land,  to  be  used  in  building  houses, 
securing  fuel,  and  similar  domestic  purposes  ? 

If  the  construction  of  said  enactment  hereinbefore  attempted  is 
correct,  said  inquiry  is  to  be  answered  in  the  negative,  and  attention 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  privilege  described  may  be  granted  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  when  clearly  necessary  for  the  imme- 
diate government  of  the  islands  and  indispensable  for  the  interests  of 
the  people  thereof,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  his  discretion 
may  determine,  provided  the  license  contains  a  reseiTation  of  the 
right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  the  same;  and  the  privilege  so  granted 
shall  not  continue  longer  than  one  year  after  the  establishment  of 
permanent  civil  government  in  the  islands. 

2.  Does  said  enactment  prohibit  cutting  timber  belonging  to  the 
public  for  use  in  the  construction  of  bridges  and  other  public  works 
in  the  islands? 

The  importance  of  this  inquiry  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mission recently  appropriated  $1,000,000  in  gold  for  the  repair  of  roads 
and  bridges,  the  timber  used  to  be  taken  from  the  public  forests,  as 
was  the  usage  under  Spanish  dominion.    The  Government  is  also 
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engaged  in  constructing  a  mamoioth  building  to  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ice,  and  contemplates  building  an  extension  of  the  custcMD- 
house  at  Manila.  In  addition  there  exists  a  necessity  for  the  erectioQ 
of  many  schoolhouses,  court-houses,  barracks  for  soldiers,  and  other 
public  structures  throughout  the  islands. 

If  the  proprietary  title  to  the  public  work  is  in  the  United  States, 
there  is  no  diminution  of  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  other  prop- 
erty when  it  is  used  in  constructing  said  works.  The  question  resolves 
itself  into  a  question  as  to  the  power  of  the  United  States  authorities  in 
the  Philippines  to  designate  the  location  or  place  of  deposit  for  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  United  States.  It  would  be  a  captious  and 
unwarranted  construction  of  said  enactment  which  would  deny  this 
authority  to  said  ofBcials. 

Where  the  proprietary  title  to  a  public  work  was  in  a  municipality 
or  other  political  subdiyision,  a  strict  construction  of  said  enactment 
may  require  that  said  municipality  should  secure  a  permit  from  the 
President  before  cutting  timber  belonging  to  the  public  for  use  in 
constructing  said  public  work,  for  technically  the  title  to  the  timber 
should  pass  to  the  municipality,  and  would  therefore  be  goyerned  by 
the  same  rules  as  apply  to  indiyidual  residents.  . 

3.  Does  said  enactment  abrogate  General  Orders,  military  goyemor 
of  the  Philippines,  No.  92,  Series  1900  ? 

A  copy  of  General  Orders,  No.  92,  is  submitted  herewith.  They 
constitute  a  substantial  adoption  of  the  forestry  laws  of  Spain  in  force 
in  the  Philippines  prior  to  the  American  occupation.  The  general 
purpose  of  said  laws  and  of  said  general  orders  is  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote the  public  forests,  and  the  proyisions  thereof,  when  properly 
administered,  appear  to  be  well  calculated  to  produce  the  desired 
result.     {See  Rep.  of  Com.  and  Capt.  Ahem,  ante.) 

The  purpose  of  the  Congressional  enactment  is  to  protect  the  pro- 
prietary title  of  the  United  States  to  the  forests.  There  is  therefore 
no  conflict  of  purpose  between  the  two. 

Incidental  to  the  genei*al  purpose  of  protecting  and  promoting  the 
public  forests,  the  forestry  laws  proyide  a  method  for  the  remoyal  and 
disposal  of  the  "down  timber"  and  surplus  growth  of  these  forests. 
Congress,  to  provide  for  the  better  protection  of  the  title  of  the  United 
States,  prohibited  the  alienation  of  title  to  the  land  and  the  grant  of 
permanent  rights  in  and  to  said  forests,  but  permitted  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  grant  such  temporary  priyileges  as  are  "clearly 
necessai*y  for  the  immediate  goyemment  of  the  islands  and  indispen- 
sable for  the  interest  of  the  people  thereof."  Such  proyisions  of  said 
General  Orders,  No.  92,  as  are  inconsistent  with  this  personal  and 
immediate  responsibility  of  the  President  are  in  conflict  with  said 
enactment,  and  are  thereby  rendered  null  and  yoid. 

Independent  of  this  statute  there  rests  upon  the  President  of  the 
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United  States  the  duty  of  protecting  and  preserving  the  rights  and 
property  of  the  United  States  wherever  located.  This  duty  is  espe- 
cially imperative  in  territory  subject  to  military  government,  for  therein 
there  is  no  division  of  responsibility,  since  all  branches  of  government 
meet  in  the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  occupying  forces. 
Such  provisions  of  said  General  Orders,  No.  92,  as  are  intended  to 
protect  and  preserve  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  said  forests 
are  in  harmony  with  said  enactment  and  not  affected  thereby. 


The  Secretary  of  War  approved  the  views  expressed  in  the  fore- 
going report,  and  the  following  reply  to  Judge  Taft's  dispatch  of 

March  7  was  accordingly  sent: 

Mabch  30, 1901. 

With  reference  to  your  tel^i^m  of  the  7th,  it  is  considered  provisions  act  Con- 
gress, March  2,  do  not  interfere  with  established  system  forestry  relations  pro- 
vided for  by  Spanish  law,  as  modified  by  military  governor-general,  orders  92,  June 
27, 1900.     Full  discussion  of  subject  forwarded  by  mail.    Advise  General  MacArthur. 

Root. 
Tapt,  Manila. 

In  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  year  1901,  Secre- 
tary Root  says  (pp.  70, 71): 

The  full  discussion  of  the  subject  referred  to  in  this  dispatch  was  contained  in  a 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  by  the  law  officer  of  the  Division  of  Insular  Affairs, 
dated  March  15,  1901,  and  a  copy  of  this  report  is  annexed  hereto,  marked  Appen- 
dix F. 


nr  be  claim  of  messes.  sobeinos  de  heeeeea  (nephews 
of  heeeeea)  foe  payment  of  damages  occasioned  bt 
the  seizuee  of  the  steamee  san  juan  in  the  haeboe 
of  santiago  de  cuba  on  oe  about  jtjlt  17,  1898,  bt  the 
mhitabt  foeces  of  the  united  states. 

[Submitted  November  25, 1901.    Case  No.  1216,  Division  of  Insular  AfTaire,  War  Department.] 

Sik:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  and  comply  with  your  request 
for  a  report  on  the  claim  of  Messrs.  Sobrinos  de  Herrera  for  payment 
of  damages  occasioned  by  the  seizure  of  the  steamer  San  Juan  by 
the  military  forces  of  the  United  States. 

The  facts  out  of  which  this  claim  arises,  as  set  forth  by  the  claimants, 
are  as  follows  (see  1216,  Div.  Ins.  Aflfrs.): 

The  steamer  San  Juan^  a  Spanish  merchant  vessel,  engaged  in  the 
coastwise  trade  of  Cuba,  was  detained  in  the  harbor  at  Santiago  by  the 
blockade  at  that  port.  On  July  17,  1898,  this  vessel  was  boarded  by 
a  detachment  of  United  States  soldiers  under  the  command  of  an  officer 
of  the  United  States  Army,  who  proceeded  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  guard  over  said  vessel  and  prevented  all  communication  with  the 
shore.  On  July  20,  1898,  the  captain  and  crew  were  required  to  take 
said  vessel  to  Guantdnamo  under  guard  of  two  United  States  war  ves- 
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sels,  and  on  July  25  to  return  to  Santiago.     The  subsequent  proceed- 
ings are  set  forth  by  the  claimants  as  follows  (see  1216,  Div.  Ins.  Affrs.): 

That  on  the  26th  day  of  said  month,  in  obedience  to  orders,  the  said  captain  with 
an  interpreter  appeared  before  the  general  of  the  American  Army  in  command  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba  and  was  by  him  informed  that  an  American  officer  would  imme- 
diately go  aboard  and  assume  command  of  the  vessel;  that  against  the  protest  of  him, 
the  said  captain,  such  control  and  command  was  immediately  taken,  and  he,  tc^ther 
with  the  crew,  was  compelled  to  leave  the  said  vessel,  the  San  Juan;  that  no  receipt 
for  the  delivery  or  surrender  of  the  vessel  was  given. 

This  vessel  so  seized  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States 
military  authorities  until  May  18,  1899,  on  which  day  it  was  returned 
to  the  claimants. 

It  is  a  well-established  and  well-known  fact  that  the  War  Depart^ 
ment  has  jurisdiction  to  adjust  and  pay  only  such  claims  against  the 
United  States  Government  as  arise  on  contract  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment which  has  been  performed.  (Brannen  v.  United  States,  20  C. 
Cls.,  219,  224;  Dennis  v.  United  States,  20  C.  Cls.,  119,  121;  McQure 
V.  United  States,  19  C.  Cls.,  179, 180;  Satterlee,  admrx.  et  al.,  r.  United 
States,  30  C.  Cls.,  51,  54;  United  States  v.  Corliss  Steam  Engine  Co., 
91  U.  S.,  821;  United  States  v,  Bestwick,  94  U.  S.,  53.) 

In  order  to  bring  this  claim  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  War 
Department,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  it  appear  that,  at  the  time 
the  vessel  was  seized,  the  military  authorities  waived  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  impress  the  vessel  and  intended  to  pay  for  the  prop- 
erty or  for  its  use;  that  thereafter  the  property^  was  devoted  to  the 
use  of  the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  owner 
assented  to  such  taking  and  use  of  the  property. 

A  reading  of  the  statement  of  the  case,  made  herein  by  the  claim- 
ants, makes  it  impossible  to  consider  the  claim  as  based  on  a  mutual 
agreement  or  meeting  of  minds.  The  claimants  are  insistent,  if  not 
defiant,  in  asserting  that  instead  of  consenting  they  at  all  times  pro- 
tested against  the  vessel  being  taken  and  used  by  the  United  States, 
and  instead  of  voluntarily  turning  over  said  vessel  to  the  United  States 
under  contmct  or  agreement,  they  were  ''compelled  to  leave,"  etc. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  their  determination  not  to  enter  into  or 

sustain  contract  relations  with  the  United  States  Government  with 

respect  to  said  seizure  and  use  of  vessel,  the  claimants  set  forth  in 

their  application  to  the  War  Department  (1216  Div.  Ins.  Affrs.) — 

That  on  the  28th  day  of  July,  1898,  in  the  city  of  Santiaj^o  de  Cuba,  he,  the  awd 
captain  of  the  steamship  San  Juan^  appeared  before  Don  Pedro  Secundino  Silva  y 
Fernandez,  a  notary,  and  made  a  deposition,  duly  executed  and  certified,  setting 
forth  the  facts  alx>ve  stated  and  protesting  against  the  seizure  and  detention  of  the 
vessel. 

It  affirmatively  appearing  that  this  claim  does  not  arise  on  a  con- 
tmct with  the  military  branch  of  the  public  service  which  has  been 
performed,  I  am  obliged  to  report  that  the  application  herein  does  not 
present  an  account  which  the  War  Department  has  jurisdiction  to  setr 
tie  and  pa}'. 
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II. 

.^e  Secretary  of  War  may  be  fully  advised  as  to  this 

ention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  action  taken  by 

thorities  and  the  conditions  existing  at  the  time  and 

sure  plainly  indicate  that  this  vessel  was  seized  either 

•om  attempting  to  engage  in  traffic  with  the  ports  of 

me  (July  17,  1898)  blockaded  by  the  United  States,  or 

the  uses  of  the  military  service  of  the  United  States 

nsation,  i.  e.,  to  impress  it.     Under  the  laws  and  usages 

onside ration  justifies  the  seizure  as  a  legitimate  exer- 

rent  right.     Therefore  the  only  question  involved  is 

hority  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  belligerent  rights 

Cuba  on  July  17,  1898.     If  history  records  an  occasion 

might  properly  exercise  such  rights,  it  appears  to  the 

mtiago  de  Cuba,  July  17,  1898,  affords  a  time  and  place 

3re  the  United  States  might  exercise  them.     Rightly  or 

United  States  did  exercise  belligerent  rights  then  and 

jns  considering  themselves  improperly  dealt  with  by  such 

:  apply  to  Congress  for  relief;  it  can  not  be  provided  by 

>artment. 

to  have  been  the  uniform  practice  of  the  War  Department  to  abide 
ablished  legal  principle  which  precludes  the  executive  branch  of  the 
om  allowing  claims   for  damages  to  property  destroyed  or  injured  in 
efense  or  due  prosecution  of  war  against  public  enemies, 
p,  Secretary  of  War,  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  February  24,  1874. ) 

son  feeling  aggrieved  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  he 

iirectly  to  Congress. 

n  alien,  he  must  present  his  claim  to  the  State  Depaiiment 

)lomatic  channels. 

.  subject  of  Spain,  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  pro- 

le  treatv  of  1898,  as  follows  (Art.  VII): 
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From  this  statement  it  would  appear  that  the  claimants  contend  that 
the  seizure  and  detention  were  in  violation  of  the  laws  and  usages  of 
war,  as  established  by  the  practices  of  civilized  nations.  If  such  be 
the  case,  indemnity  for  such  violation  by  the  military  authorities  of  the 
United  States  must  be  sought  for  in  Congress  or  by  civil  suit  in  court 
against  the  individual  guilty  of  the  unwarranted  action  constituting 
the  violation. 

The  proclamation  of  the  President  to  which  claimants  refer  was 
made  on  July  18,  1898,  and  can  not  be  considered  as  having  a  retro- 
active effect. 

The  first  of  the  two  passages  of  said  proclamation  to  which  the 

claimants  refer  is  as  follows: 

Private  property,  whether  it  belongs  to  private  iiarties  or  to  corporations,  must  be 
respected,  and  it  may  be  confiscated  only  as  indicated  below.  Means  of  commnnicft- 
tion,  such  as  tel^raph  and  cable  lines,  railroads  and  steamers,  may  be  seized  even 
though  they  belong  to  private  persons  or  to  corporations,  but  in  case  they  are  not 
destroyed  for  urgent  motives  they  must  not  be  detained. 

This  passage  plainly  contemplates  that  the  military  authorities  in 
Santiago  de  Cuba  might  continue  thereunder  to  exercise  the  right  to 
confiscate,  seize  for  the  Army  (impress),  or  destroy  private  pi^operty, 
the  only  limitation  being  that  where  property  was  seized  for  the 
temporaiy  use  of  the  Army  it  should  not  be  detained  after  the  pur- 
poses of  the  seizure  were  accomplished. 

The  second  of  the  two  passages  in  said  proclamation  to  which  claim- 
ants refer  is  set  forth  in  the  application,  as  follows: 

The  private  property  seized  for  the  use  of  the  Army  shall  be  paid  for  in  cash,  if 
possible,  after  a  just  valuation,  and  when  the  payment  in  cash  is  not  possible,  ii  Ml 
be  made  in  bonds. 

The  words  in  italics  do  not  appear  in  the  order  of  the  President 
In  that  document  the  language  used  is,  *' receipts  are  to  be  given." 
(See  G.  O.  No.  101,  A.  G.  O.,  1898.) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  direction  of  the  President  is  confined  to 
one  class  of  property,  to  wit,  that  seized  "for  the  use  of  the  Army," 
and  clearly  relates  to  subsistence,  maintenance,  and  like  matters.  It 
can  not  be  extended  to  require  the  military  commanders  then  conduct- 
ing active  military  operations  in  Cuba  to  pay  for  property  not  taken 
for  the  use  of  the  Army,  but  seized,  injured,  or  destroyed  to  promote 
the  military  operations  or  purposes  of  the  war  or  to  prevent  the  prop- 
erty being  used  by  the  enemy  or  to  his  advantage. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  property  seized  was  not  paid  for  in 
cash,  nor  its  just  valuation  ascertained,  nor  a  receipt  given,  it  must  be 
held  (in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  conti'ary)  that  the  military 
authorities  making  the  seizure  considered  the  seizure  as  a  measure  of 
public  safet}^  required  by  the  military  situation,  and  not  a  means  of 
acquiring  property  for  the  use  of  the  Army. 

When  the  proclamation  is  read  as  a  whole,  it  is  apparent  that  the 


ed  out  by  the  Court  of  Claims 

s,  21Ct.ds.,  229,  237.) 

property  used  for  Government  pur- 

afety.    If  the  conditions  admitted  of 

benefit  of  the  Government,  it  may  be 

act;  but  if  the  taking,  using,  or  occu- 

he  general  welfare,  or  incident  to  the 

L)y  casualty  or  by  authority,  and  whether 

the  absence  of  positive  legislation)  most 

)Te  of  opinion  that  the  seizure  and 
y  in  violation  of  the  laws  and  usages 
in  violation  of  said  laws  and  usages 
d,  or  otherwise  made  binding  upon 
r  of  the  President,  he  would  still  be 
e  and  pay  the  amount  of  financial  loss 
iolation.    The  Secretary  has  authority 
)etitionof  an  alleged  violation,  but  com- 
bed must  be  afforded  by  Congress.     (5 
)4;  7  Dec.  Corap.  of  Treas.,  517,  623.) 
t  the  claimants  be  advised  that  the  War 
iiction  to  consider  and  determine  the  mat- 
nation. 


COLLECTIBLE   OH  THE  WfiECK  OF  A 

INTO    POETO    EICO    AHD    THEEE    SOLD 

i  WAS  UVDEE  MniTABT  GOVEEVMEVT. 

Caae  No.  C-324,  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department.] 

SYNOPSIS, 
on  the  wreck  of  a  vessel  brought  into  a  port  of  Porto 
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our  tariff  acts  and  no  general  description  under  which  they  could  be 
included  (p.  115);  also  for  the  reason  that  our  Grovemment  has  always 
treated  vessels  as  sui  generis  and  subject  to  an  entirely  different  set  of 
laws  from  tho^e  applied  to  imported  articles  (p.  118). 

These  reasons  do  not  apply  to  the  tariff  regulations  of  Porto  Rico. 
(See  pp.  6^70,  Tariff  Regulations  for  Porto  Rico.) 

In  United  States  v.  A  Chain  Cable  (2  Sumn.,  362)  it  was  held  that 
a  chain  cable  was  not  taxable  which  was  purchased  at  Liverpool  by 
the  master  of  the  ship  Marathon  to  supply  the  place  of  a  hempn 
cable  which  had  become  unseaworthy  if  the  cable  were  purcband 
honafide  with  the  intention  of  using  it  for  that  ship  and  not  to  sell  as 
merchandise.  The  cable  in  question  was  so  used  on  the  ship.  Judge 
Story  said  that  the  words  ^^ goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,''  as  used 
in  the  tariff  act,  included  only  such  as  were  designed  for  sale,  or  to  be 
applied  to  some  use  or  object  distinct  from  their  honafide  appropria- 
tion to  the  use  of  the  ship  in  which  they  are  imported. 

In  the  brig  Concord  (9  Cranch.,  387),  the  court  held: 

Where  goods  are  brought  by  saperior  force  or  by  inevitable  neceasity  into  the 
United  States  they  are  not  deemed  to  be  so  imported,  in  the  sense  of  the  law,  as 
necessarily  to  attach  the  right  to  duties.  If,  however,  such  goods  are  afterwards  said 
or  consumed  in  the  country,  or  incorporated  into  the  general  mass  of  its  property, 
they  become  retroactively  liable  for  the  payment  of  duties. 

In  the  Gertrudi'  (3  Story,  68)  it  was  held  that  the  tackle,  apparel, 
and  furniture  of  a  foreign  vessel,  wrecked  upon  our  coast,  and  landed 
and  sold  separately  from  the  hull,  were  not  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise imported  into  the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the  rev- 
enue laws.  This  seems  to  have  been  adopted  as  the  rule  for  Porto 
Rico.     (See  note  p.  70,  Tariff  Regulations  for  Porto  Rico.) 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  collector  at  San  Juan,  P.  R., 
be  advised  as  follows:  The  tackle,  appareU  furniture,  etc.,  of  a  vessel 
wrecked  at  sea  are  exempt  from  duty.  (See  note,  p.  70,  Tariff  Regu- 
lations.) Duty  on  the  wreck  of  a  vessel  should  not  be  collected  if  the 
wreck  is  to  be  restored  and  continued  as  a  vessel.  If  the  wreck  \% 
broken  up  and  treated  as  material  for  consumption  in  Porto  Rico,  col- 
lect duty  assessed  upon  the  price  for  which  the  property  sold  at  auction 
if  regular  appraisement  is  impracticable.  If  appraisement  is  practi- 
cable, fix  duty  by  following  formula:  Dutiable  value  is  to  price  realized 
as  100  is  to  100  plus  the  rate  of  duty. 


The  Secretary  of  War  approved  the  views  set  forth  in  the  f oregoinjj 

report,  and  the  collector  of  customs  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  was 

instructed  as  follows: 

Seftbxbbr  12,  1899. 
The  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  etc.,  of  a  vessel  wrecked  at  sea  are  exempt  from 
duty.    (See  note,  p.  70,  Tariff  Regulations  for  Porto  Rico.)     Duty  on  wreck  of  veBsel 
should  not  be  collected  if  the  wreck  is  to  be  restored  and  continued  as  a  veasel.   If  the 
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wreck  is  broken  up  and  treated  as  material  for  consumption  in  Porto  Rico,  collect  duty 
upon  the  price  for  which  the  proi)erty  sold  at  auction,  if  the  regular  appraise- 


ment is  impracticable.     If  the  appraisement  iH  practicable,  fix  duty  by  the  following 
formula:  Dutiable  value  is  to  price  realized  as  100  is  to  100  plus  the  rate  of  duty. 

Elihu  Root, 
Davis,  Secretary  of  War, 

CoUedory  San  Juan,  P,  R. 


THE  BIGHT  TO  DISPOSE  OF  THE  MONEYS  FOTniD  IV  THE  SPAN- 
ISH TBEASTJBIES  IN  MANILA  AND  SEIZED  BT  THE  MHITART 
FOECES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WHEN  THAT  CITT  WAS 
CAPTTTEED. 

[Submitted  October  14,  1901.    Cmmg  No.  3453,  Division  of  Insular  AfTaIrK,  War  Department.] 

SYNOPSIS. 

1.  Property  lawfully  captured  in  enemys*  country  by  the  military  forces  of  the 

United  States  instantly  becomes  the  public  property  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  right  to  dispose  thereof  is  vested  in  Congress. 

2.  Neither  the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  nor  the  officials  in  charge  of 

the  government  of  civil  affairs  in  the  Philippines  are  authorize<i  to  exercise  said 
right  of  disposal. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  and  comply  with  your  request 
for  a  report  on  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  moneys  found  in  the  Spanish 
treasuries  in  Manila  and  seized  by  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  when  that  city  was  captured. 

The  question  is  presented  to  the  War  Department  as  follows: 

When  the  city  of  Manila  was  occupied  by  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  States,  there  were  found  in  the  several  public  treasuries  situate 
therein  funds  aggregating  1,273,874.87  Mexican  dollars.  Included  in 
said  funds  were  a  larger  number  of  copper  coins  of  Spanish  mintage. 
These  funds  were  seized  by  the  Commander  of  the  military  forces  of 
the  United  States  as  lawful  prize  of  war,  and  said  moneys  were 
retained  by  the  United  States  upon  the  conclusion  of  a  peace.  This 
money  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  '^  insular  treasurer,"  an  official 
of  the  military  government  of  the  Philippines. 

For  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  demands  of  trade  in  the  islands 
for  coins  of  small  value,  Major-General  Otis  authorized  the  insular 
treasurer  to  exchange  $600  of  this  coin  per  week  for  local  currency 
at  par. 

The  Philippine  Commission  formulated  a  bill  for  an  ac*t  repealing 

said  order  of  Major-General  Otis,  and  authorizing  the  sale  of  said 

Spanish  copper  coins  to  the  highest  bidder.     This  bill  was  referred  to 

Major-General  MacArthur,  military  governor,  by  the  Commission, 

and  he  expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  proposed  legislation  as  follows: 

The  sale  of  the  copper  coinage  as  proposed  would  doubtless  prove  advantageous  to 
all  concerned,  but  it  is  thought  the  prior  action  of  Congress  is  necessary  to  convert 
such  coinage  or  the  proi*eeds  of  the  sale  thereof  into  an  asset  of  the  insular  treasury. 
(Ind.  of  June  12,  1901.) 
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Upon  consideration  of  the  objection  made  by  Major-General  Mac- 
Arthur,  the  Commission  voted  to  refer  the  question  involved  to  tlie 
Secretary  of  War.  (See  resolution  of  July  22,  1901.)  In  the  letter 
transmitting  the  papers,  William  H.  Taft,  civil  governor,  says: 

Personally  I  have  very  grave  doubt  upon  the  point  If  the  funds  are  C84>tnied 
funds,  as  they  doubtless  were,  they  would  seem  to  be  the  property  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  available  for  disposition  by  no  other  authority  than  that  of 
Congress.  As  the  question  is  constantly  recurring,  however,  it  ifi  thought  best  to 
obtain  an  authoritative  expression  of  opinion.     (Taft  letter,  July  31,  1901.) 

Upon  examination  of  tiie  subject  I  e.oncur  in  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Major-General  MacArthur,  military  governor,  in  his  indorsement 
of  June  12,  1901,  for  the  following  reasons: 

Article  VI,  section  69,  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  provides  that — 

All  property,  public  or  private,  lawfully  taken  from  the  enemy  or  from  the  inhab- 
itants of  an  enemy's  country,  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  instantly  becomes  the 
public  property  of  the  United  States,  and  must  be  accounted  for  as  such.  Propertr 
captured  or  taken  by  way  of  requisition  belongs  to  the  United  States,  and  can  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  appropriated  to  individual  benefit 

Article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution  confers  upon  Congress  the 
authority — 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rales  concerning 
captures  on  land  and  water. 

Article  IV,  section  3,  of  the  Constitution  provides  that — 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regu- 
lations respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

Congress  has  sedulously  guarded  the  authority  so  conferred.     From 
many  instances  showing  the  vigilance  with  which  Congress  protects 
this  authority  I  select  one  which  resulted  from  the  military  occupa- 
tion of  Mexico  in  1847.     As  the  cities  of  Mexico  were  severallv  occii- 
pied  by  the  forces  of  the  United   States,  the  officers  in   command 
imposed  and  collected  duties  on  goods  and  merchandise  brought  into 
the  territory  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.     The  money  so  secured  was 
collected  as  military  contributions  or  requisitions  for  the  use  an(j 
benefit  of  the  United  States.     In  this  respect  the  fund  so  created 
resembled  captured  property  and  differed  from  the  funds  derived  from 
the  collection  of  customs  in  the  Philippines,  for  those  funds  are  in- 
tended for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  archipelago.     The  money  collected 
in  Mexico  was  not  converted  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  contrary,  President  Polk  used  it,  as  his  discretion  determined, 
'^toward  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war." 

When  the  accounts  of  the  disbursing  officers  (who  had  disbursed  the 
funds  pursuant  to  directions  from  the  President)  reached  the  Treasury 
Department  they  were  disapproved  as  being  disbursements  of  money 
belonging  to  the  United  States  without  authority  of  law.    Congress  was 
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deposit  in  some  one  of  the  several  Spanish  public  treasuries  of  the 
Philippines;  that  the  money  so  deposited  was  and  continues  to  be  the 
property  of  the  claimant;  that  it  was  a  special  deposit,  whether  so 
designated  or  not,  and  the  title  to  the  mone}'  itself  remained  in  the 
depositor;  that  the  United  States  seized  this  private  property  and 
should  now  return  it. 

The  records  in  the  division  of  insular  affairs,  War  Department, 
relating  to  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Philippines,  although  incomplete, 
show  that  the  $1,123,910.10  (Mexican)  "seized  funds"  depasited  with 
the  treasurer  of  the  islands  includes  $149,964.77  (Mexican)  **  special 
deposits."  1  have  been  unable  to  secure  information  as  to  the  form  or 
procedure  in  which  these  special  deposits  were  made.  In  view  of  the 
claims  presented  to  the  United  States  and  the  allegations  in  support 
thereof,  it  is  advisable  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
retain  the  property,  preserving  all  indicia  of  ownership  as  they  were 
at  the  time  the  property  was  seized,  until  the  questions  of  ownership 
and  final  disposition  are  determined. 

I  therefore  recommend — 

1.  That  the  order  of  Major-General  Otis  permitting  the  treasurer 
of  the  islands  to  exchange  $600  of  said  coin  per  week  for  local  currency 
be  rescinded. 

2.  That  the  Philippine  Commission  be  advised  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment considers  the  passage  of  "An  act  providing  for  the  sale  of 
Spanish  copper  coin  in  the  insular  treasury  "  unadvisable  until  author- 
ized by  Congress. 


The  views  expressed  in  the  foregoing  report  were  approved  by  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  government  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  was  advised  as  follows: 

3453]  OcTOBKR  15,  1901. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  July  31, 
1901,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  bill  for  *' An  act  providing  for  the  sale  of  Spanish  cop- 
per coins  now  in  the  insular  treasury,"  which  proposed  act  is  transmitted  prior  to 
its  adoption  by  the  Commission,  pursuant  to  resolution  of  the  Commiasion  passed 
July  22,  1901,  copy  of  which  is  attached  to  your  letter. 

I  note  the  objections  Uy  the  proposed  act  offered  by  Majoi^General  MacArthar, 
military  governor,  and  the  statement  in  your  letter  that  "Personally,  I  have  very 
grave  doubts  upon  the  point"  involved. 

In  response  to  your  request  for  "an  authoritative  expression  of  opinion"  by  the 
War  Department,  i)ermit  me  to  say  that,  upon  consideration  of  the  matters  and  ques- 
tions involved,  determination  is  made  as  follows: 

1.  The  property  rights  acquired  by  the  seizure  as  prize  of  war  of  the  moneys 
found  in  the  Spanish  treasuries  in  Manila  upon  that  city  being  occupied  by  the  mil- 
itary forces  of  the  United  States  belong  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  their 
federated  capacity,  and  the  authority  to  dispose  of  property  so  acquired  is  vested  in 
Congress.    Neither  the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  nor  the  officials 
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administering  the  government  of  civil  affairs  in  the  Philippines  are  authorized  to 
divest  the  United  States  of  its  title  to  said  property. 

I  therefore  am  of  opinion  that  the  adoption  by  the  Philippine  Commission  of  the 
proposed  "Act  providing  for  the  sale  of  Spanish  copper  coins  in  the  insular  treasury  " 
ia  inadvisable  until  authorized  by  Congress. 

I  am  also  of  opinion  that  the  order  heretofore  issued  by  Major-General  Otis  while 
he  was  military  governor  directing  the  insular  treasurer  to  exchange  $600  of  this 
coin  per  week  for  local  currency  at  par  should  be  rescinded,  and  have  so  advised 
Major-General  Chaffee.     (Copy  inclosed.) 

The  questions  presented  herein  were  referred  to  the  law  officer,  Division  of  Insular 
Affairs,  War  Department,  for  report.  I  inclose  copy  of  his  report,  to  which  your 
attention  is  directed. 

Very  respectfully, 

Wm.  Carv  Sanger, 

Acting  Secretary  of  War. 
Hon.  Wm.  H.  Taft, 

Civil  Governor  of  the  Philijfpines. 


TB  EE  CLAIM  OF  DOH  J.  AHTOHIO  M0MP6  T  PLi  FOB  THE  EETTJEE 
OF  AH  ALLEGED  EXCESS  OF  DUTIES  AMOUNTIHG  TO  $5,624.15 
IMPOSED  AT  MANILA  OV  A  SHIPMENT  OF  WIHE  LANDED  AT 
THAT  POET. 

[Submitted  November  22, 1901.    Cane  No.  C-1165,  Division  of  Insular  Affaire,  War  Department.] 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  and  comply  with  your  request 
for  a  report  on  claim  of  Don  J.  Antonio  Mompo  y  Pla  for  the  return 
of  an  alleged  excess  of  duties  amounting  to  ¥5,62-1;.  15  imposed  at 
Manila  on  a  shipment  of  wine  landed  at  that  port.  The  Spanish  min- 
ister at  this  capital  presents  this  claim  to  the  State  Department  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  forwards  copy  of  the  note  of  the  Spanish  min- 
ister to  the  Secretary,  with  a  request  that  you  obtain  for  the  State 
Department  a  report  as  to  the  facts  involved. 

Copy  of  the  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  inclos- 
ures  was  forwarded  to  the  military  governor  of  the  Philippines  for 
report.     A  copy  of  his  response  is  hereto  attached,  marked  "A." 

The  claim  arises  as  follows: 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1898,  one  Don  Angel  Ortiz  placed  an  order,  by 
telegram,  with  the  claimant,  Don  J.  Antonio  Momp6  y  Plfi,  a  wine 
producer  in  Spain,  for  monthly  shipments  of  300  quarter  casks  of 
**La  Fama"  wine. 

Pursuant  to  said  order,  Mompo,  on  October  3,  1898,  shipped  to 
Ortiz,  at  Manila,  500  quarter  casks  of  said  wine,  per  steamer  Isla  de 
Luzon^  and  on  October  31,  1898,  Mompo  shipped  to  Ortiz  400  quarter 
casks  of  said  win^  per  steamer  Leon  XIII, 

Both  consignments  arrived  at  Manila  in  January,  1899.  The  cus- 
toms officials  at  that  port  required  the  payment  of  duties  on  said  wine 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  customs  tariff  and  regula- 
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tions  for  the  Philippine  Islands  adopted  by  the  United  States  authori- 
ties. The  amount  required  by  said  regulations  was  $7,327.W,  which 
was  paid. 

The  contention  of  the  claimant  is  that  said  wine  should  have  been 
admitted  into  the  port  of  Manila  upon  payment  of  the  customs  duties 
fixed  by  the  Spanish  schedules  on  imports  brought  into  the  Philippines 
from  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  The  claimant  asserts  that  under  said 
Spanish  regulations  the  amount  which  could  be  assessed  lawfully  was 
$1,703.79,  wherefore  the  claim  of  excess  charges  to  the  amount  of 
$5,624.15. 

Although  not  stated  in  the  note  from  the  Spanish  minister,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  claimant  bases  his  claim  upon  the  theory  that  import 
duties  at  Manila  should  be  fixed  in  harmony  with  the  regulations  in 
force  at  said  port  at  the  time  the  wine  was  shipped  from  Spain,  to  wit, 
October  3  and  October  31,  1898,  instead  of  the  regulations  in  force  at 
said  port  at  the  time  the  shipment  arrived  therein,  to  wit,  January, 
1899.  Such  is  not  the  rule  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  nor  the 
rule  adopted  by  the  Philippine  government.  The  rule  in  the  United 
States  is  that  importations*are  liable  for  the  payment  of  import  duties 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  general  law  in  force  at  the  time  the 
goods  arrive  at  the  custom-house,  unless  excepted  from  its  operation 
by  affirmative  provisions.  This  rule  has  been  adopted  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and,  being  in  harmony  with  the  established  rule  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  should  be  sustained. 

The  tariff  regulations  in  force  at  Manila  in  January,  1899,  were  those 
which  went  into  effect  November  10, 1898,  by  virtue  of  General  Order 
No.  10,  office  military  governor  Philippine  Islands,  October  26,  1898. 
These  regulations  do  not  accord  a  preferential  rate  to  goods  coming 
from  Spain,  but  require  that  duty  shall  be  collected  in  uniform  man- 
ner, as  therein  prescribed,  regardless  of  the  country  of  origin  or  the 
place  of  export. 

The  claimant  insists  that  the  exemption  for  which  he  contends  results 
from  the  provisions  of  General  Order  No.  6,  office  military  governor 
Philippine  Islands,  dated  September  29,  1898.  The  provision  relied 
on  is  as  follows: 

That  all  goods  and  merchandise  secured  or  purchased  within  the  dominions  of 
Spain  (the  Philippine  Islands  excepted)  since  April  25  last^  the  date  of  formal  decla- 
ration of  war  by  the  United  States  Government  between  that  country  and  the  King- 
dom of  Spain,  shall  be  received  into  this  port  upon  the  same  conditions  as  to  payment 
of  tariffs  and  duties  as  the  goods  and  merchandise  of  strictly  neutral  nations. 

For  a  time  after  the  American  occupation  of  Manila  the  customs 
duties  at  that  port  were  collected  in  accordance  with  the  rates  fixed  by 
the  Spanish  schedules.  These  schedules  discriminated  in  favor  of 
merchandise  brought  from  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  When  the  United 
States  military  authorities  opened  the  port  of  Manila  to  foreign  com- 
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merce,  merchandise  brought  from  Spain  continued  to  enjoy  this  prefer- 
ential rate  until  October  29,  1898,  when  the  order  above  referred  to 
was  promulgated.  The  military  authorities  enforcing  customs  duties 
at  Manila  deemed  it  advisable  to  continue  said  preferential  rate  as  to 
goods  which  had  been  secured  or  purchased  in  Spain  for  importation 
into  the  Philippines  prior  to  the  declaration  made  by  the  United  States 
that  the  condition  of  war  existed  between  the  United  States  and  Spain 
(April  25,  1898). 

This  discrimination  was  a  privilege,  a  favor,  extended  by  the  Gov- 
ernment under  military  occupation.  It  could  be  withdrawn  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  military  authorities.  At  the  time  the  privilege  was 
granted  the  conditions  of  actual  war  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States  existed  in  the  Philippines.  That  condition  existing,  all  trade 
between  the  territories  of  the  respective  belligerents  became  unlawful, 
except  as  specially  licensed  by  the  proper  authorities.  The  port  of 
Manila  being  at  that  time  subject  to  military  occupation  by  the  forces 
of  the  United  States,  trade  therein  was  subject  to  regulation  by  the 
military  authorities  of  the  United  States.  The  order  of  September 
29,  1898,  withdrew  the  privilege  from  all  goods  imported  from  Spain 
which  were  *' secured  or  purchased"  after  April  25,  1898,  and  it  was 
only  by  inference  and  practice  that  the  privilege  was  continued  as  to 
goods  secured  or  purchased  prior  thereto.  The  order  of  September 
29,  1898,  clearly  contemplated  that  the  privilege  as  to  such  goods 
should  be  exercised  prior  to  November  10, 1898,  the  date  fixed  for  the 
going  into  effect  of  the  tariff  schedules  then  undergoing  revision. 
These  schedules  and  regulation  becoming  effective,  privileges  incon- 
sistent therewith  could  not  thereafter  be  enjoyed.  Such  would  be  the 
rule  if  the  privileges  assei'ted  rested  on  prior  orders  of  the  military 
government,  and  must  be  the  rule  where  the  privilege  rests  on  a  prac- 
tice resulting  from  expediency. 

II. 

The  attention  of  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  received  at  the  War  Department  a  transcript  of  proceedings  by 
a  military  board  sitting  in  the  Philippines,  to  whom  was  referred  a 
claim  for  $5,624.15  excess  import  duties,  made  by  Mr.  Angel  Ortiz, 
of  Manila,  asserted  to  have  been  paid  by  him  on  certain  Spanish  wine 
brought  by  him  into  Manila  in  January,  1899.  From  said  proceed- 
ings it  clearly  appears  that  the  claim  presented  by  Ortiz  is  for  the 
identical  payment  of  duties  on  which  Mompo  bases  the  claim  presented 
to  the  State  Department  by  the  Spanish  minister  at  this  capital. 

It  further  appears  in  said  proceedings  that  upon  the  arrival  of  said 
wine  at  Manila  Angel  Ortiz  claimed  to  be  the  owner  and  impoi'ter 
thereof,  dealt  with  the  custom-house  officials  and  cargo  as  such,  paid 
the  custom  duties,  and  now  seeks  to  recover  the  alleged  excess  as  being 
illegally  imposed  against  him. 
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Inclosed  in  the  copy  of  the  note  from  the  Spanish  minister,  dated 
May  31,  1901,  is  a  copy  of  a  statement  made  by  Don  J.  Antonio 
Mompo  y  Pld,  certified  to  by  the  Austrian  consul  at  Valencia,  Spain, 
on  January  12,  1899,  wherein  it  is  certified  that  on  that  date  Juan 
Antonio  Mompo — 

declared  solemnly  and  faithfully  that  Mr.  Angel  Ortiz,  of  Manila,  had  bonght  from 
him  the  following  parcel  of  wine    *    *    *    on  the  10th  of  March,  1898. 

This  appears  to  be  the  identical  wine  on  which  the  alleged  excess 
duties  were  levied  and  paid.  In  fact,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  at  the 
time  the  duties  were  collected  the  wine  was  imported  and  the  duty  was 
paid  by  Angel  Ortiz. 

The  basis  of  the  claim  now  asserted  by  Momp6  is,  as  stated  in  the 
note  of  the  Spanish  minister,  that — 

said  excess  of  duties  was  charged  to  his  account  by  Mr.  Ortiz  as  being  extraordinary 
and  unforeseen,  as  well  as  unprovided  for,  w^hen  the  sale  of  the  merchandise  in'as  pro- 
posed and  contracted  for. 

No  showing  is  made  that  Mr.  Mompo  submits  to  such  charge  or  that 
he  has  secured  by  assi^ment  or  novation  the  rights  heretofore  and 
now  asserted  by  Ortiz. 

Since  the  Philippine  government  received  the  amount  in  dispute 
from  Ortiz,  and  has  at  all  times  dealt  with  said  wine  as  his  importation, 
it  is  not  at  liberty  to  recognize  another  as  entitled  to  rights  or  benefits 
which  he  continues  to  assert  should  be  paid  to  him. 

III. 

In  the  note  to  the  State  Department,  dated  May  31,  1901,  appear 
certain  expressions  which  indicate  that  the  Spanish  Government  enter- 
tains the  belief  that  the  wine  shipped  from  Spain  on  October  3,  1898, 
per  steamer  Isla  de  Luzoii^  was  passed  through  the  custom-house  at 
Manila  upon  payment  of  the  duties  under  the  preferential  rate  estab- 
lished by  the  Spanish  schedules,  and  is  thereby  led  to  believe  that  a  like 
privilege  should  have  been  accorded  to  the  wine  shipped  October  31, 
1898,  per  steamer  Leon  XIIL 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  preferential  i"ate  is  VLprivU-ege^  revo- 
cable at  the  pleasure  of  the  authority  granting  it,  the  establishment  of 
the  fact  from  which  the  deduction  is  derived  does  not  establish  the  con- 
clusion. But  the  fact  asserted  is  not  established.  When  Mr.  Ortiz 
presented  this  claim  on  his  own  behalf,  his  written  application  set  forth 
his  action  in  ordering  the  monthly  shipments  of  wine,  the  difficulty  of 
securing  opportunity  for  shipment,  and  continued  as  follows: 

This  opportunity  was  on  hoard  the  steamer  Ida  de  Luzortj  that  sailed  from  Spain 
October  3,  1898,  and  the  shipment  was  400  quarter  bairels.  The  second  shipment  of 
200  quarter  casks,  180  barrels,  and  40  octaves  was  made  on  the  steamer  Leon  XIJI, 
sailing  from  Spain  October  31,  1898.     Upon  arrival  of  these  goods  at  Manila  I  was 
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compelled  by  the  coUector  of  customs  to  pay  full  duties  despite  the  General  Order 
No.  6,  signed  by  Major-General  Otis. 

******* 

The  entire  sum  paid  by  me  to  the  United  States  customs  as  duties  on  these  wines 
was  $7,327.94.    The  Spanish  regulations  would  have  compelled  me  to  pay  $1,703.79. 
*  *  *  *  *  *  •»  . 

The  difference  between  $7,327.94  and  $1,703.79  is  $5,624.15,  this  being  the  amount 
I  now  ask  to  be  refunded.     (See  No.  1165,  Doc,  4,  Div.  Ins.  Affrs.) 

The  transcript  of  the  proceedings  had  in  connection  with  this  claim 
when  presented  b}^  Ortiz  does  not  show  that  anyone  then  asserted  that 
the  first  shipment  was  permitted  to  pass  through  the  Manila  custom- 
house on  different  terms  than  were  enforced  against  the  second 
shipment. 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  the  facts  are  as  stated  in  the  communi- 
cation from  the  Spanish  minister.  Therefore  attention  is  invited  to 
the  advisability  of  the  Secretary  of  War  instructing  the  Philippine 
government  to  ascertain  if  said  first  shipment  of  wine  passed  through 
the  Manila  custom-house  without  payment  of  the  full  amount  of  cus- 
toms duties  required  by  the  tariff  schedules  in  force  in  the  Philip- 
pines in  January,  1899,  and,  if  so,  to  require  payment  from  the  party 
liable  therefor  of  the  amount  remaining  due  and  unpaid. 

IV. 

The  action  of  the  United  States  in  seizing  Manila,  subjecting  it  to 
military  occupation,  taking  possession  of  the  custom-house,  and  appro- 
priating the  revenues  derived  from  trade  with  that  port,  constitute  an 
act  of  hostility  toward  Spain,  justified  by  the  war  at  that  time  actu- 
ally existing.  On  the  day  these  duties  were  collected  (January  2, 1899) 
the  treaty  of  peace  had  not  been  ratified  by  either  nation,  and  the 
requirement  of  the  United  States  military  authorities  that  a  sum  of 
money  be  paid  to  them  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  entry  of  said 
goods  into  Manila  must  be  considered  an  ^ct  flagrante  hello;  being 
such,  it  is  an  incident  of  the  late  war,  and  was  closed  by  the  treaty  of 
peace.  It  therefore  does  not  seem  to  be  a  proper  subject  for  discus- 
sion between  the  Government  of  Spain  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

If  the  Government  of  Spain  insists  that  the  action  of  the  United 
States  military  authorities  involved  herein  was  unwarranted  and 
unjustifiable,  and  by  reason  thereof  a  subject  of  Spain  suffered  damage 
for  which  he  is  entitled  to  indemnity,  then  it  would  seem  proper  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  Spain  to  the  stipulation  of 
Article  VII  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  as  follows: 

The  United  States  and  Spain  mutually  relinquish  all  claims  for  indemnity, 
national  and  individual,  of  every  kind,  of  either  Government,  or  of  its  citizens  or 
subjects,  against  the  other  Government,  that  may  have  arisen  since  the  beginning  of 
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the  late  iiusiiiTection  in  Caba  and  prior  to  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  present 
treaty,  including  all  claims  for  indemnity  for  the  cost  of  the  war. 

The  United  States  will  adjudicate  and  settle  the  claims  of  its  citizens  against  Spain 
relinquished  in  this  article. 

By  reason  of  the  foregoing  I  am  obliged  to  report: 

1.  That  the  claim  of  Don  J.  Antonio  Mompo  y  T\&  for  the  return 
of  alleged  excess  duties  imposed  at  Manila  on  a  shipment  of  wine 
brought  into  that  port  in  January,  1899,  is  not  entitled  to  recognition 
or  consideration  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

2.  That  the  views  of  the  War  Department  and  the  reasons  therefor 
be  communicated  to  the  State  Department  for  the  consideration  of  that 
Department  in  determining  what  answer  shall  be  made  to  the  note  of 
the  Spanish  minister  at  this  capital,  dated  May  31,  1901. 


The  views  expressed  in  the  foregoing  report  were  approved  by  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  War  and  communicated  to  the  State  Department 
as  the  views  of  the  War  Department.  (See  War  Department  letter 
of  November  22,  1901.) 


IH  THE  MATTEB  OF  THE  APPUCATIOV  OF  THE  WS8TESV 
BAILWAY  OF  HABAVA,  UMITEB,  FOB  PEBMIS8I0V  TO  EXSB- 
CI8E  BIGHTS  ALLEGES  TO  HAVE  BEEH  8EGUBED  BT  A  COB- 
CE88I0H  FOB  EXTEH8I0H  OF  THE  BAILWAY  OBAHTED  BT 
THE  8PAHI8H  MHITABY  AXTTHOBITIES  IB  CUBA,  HOYEMBEB 
24,  1898. 

[Submitted  April  21, 1900.    Case  No.  963,  Division  of  Insular  Affairs.  War  Department.] 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  a  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretai-y  in  reference  to  the  above-entitled  matter  as  follows: 

The  legal  representative  of  the  Western  Railway  of  Habana,  Limited,  desires  a 
reference  of  this  case  to  the  Attorney-General  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  Is  there  any 
reason  why  his  request  should  not  be  granted?  And  if  not,  &vor  this  office  with  a 
form  of  letter  to  the  Attorney-General  asking  for  a  i^al  opinion  upon  the  questioiiB 
involveii. 

As  the  matter  of  reference  and  the  questions  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Attorney-General  must  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  in  regard  to  the  facts 
and  questions  of  law  involved  herein  for  such  use  as  it  may  afford 
him. 

On  October  31, 1857,  the  Government  of  Spain  granted  a  concession 
for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Habana  to  Pinar  del  Rio,  in  the 
island  of  Cuba.  The  road  was  constructed  and  operated  and  event- 
ually became  the  property  of  the  Western  Railway  of  Habana,  Lim- 
ited, an  £nglish  corporation,  which  is  now  and  for  many  years  has 
been  the  owner  and  operator  of  said  railway. 
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On  November  24, 1898,  the  secretary  of  public  works  and  communi- 
cations, Eduardo  Dolz,  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  Governor-General 
of  Cuba,  Kamon  Blanco,  issued  what  purports  to  be  a  grant  or  conces- 
sion authorizing  the  Western  Railway  of  Habana,  Limited,  to  extend 
its  line  to  the  town  of  Guane,  and  in  consideration  that  the  company 
renounced  any  state  guarantee  of  interest  on  the  capital  to  be  expended 
on  the  extension,  it  was  accorded  ''exemption  from  import  dues  for 
the  fixed  and  movable  material  to  be  employed  in  said  extension,  the 
gratuitous  grant  of  lands  belonging  to  the  state  or  to  towns  which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  construction  and  working  of  the  line,  and 
the  right  to  compulsbrily  expropriate,  by  reason  of  public  utility  and 
after  indemnity,  lands  belonging  to  private  individuals  which  for  the 
same^purpose  should  be  indispensable."  (See  pp.  3  and  4,  doc.  1, 
Cus.  and  Ins.  Div.) 

On  December  14,  1898,  the  Spanish  Governor-General  Castellanos 
(who  had  succeeded  Blanco)  suspended  the  carrying  into  effect  of  all 
concessions  then  recently  made,  among  them  being  the  one  above 
referred  to. 

The  Western  Railway  of  Habana,  Limited,  now  apply  to  the  military 
authorities  of  the  United  States,  charged  with  the  conduct  of  civil 
affairs  in  Cuba,  for  permission  to  build  and  operate  said  extension,  and 
for  this  purpose  to  exercise  the  rights  and  powers  set  forth  in  the 
grant  issued  by  the  Spanish  authorities  on  November  24,  1898. 

At  the  outset  of  this  investigation  an  administrative  question  arises, 
as  follows: 

Shall  the  intervening  government,  now  in  charge  of  civil  affairs  in 
Cuba,  permit  the  exercise  of  the  rights  claimed  under  this  concession, 
even  if  it  were  conceded  that  the  concession  is  a  valid  and  existing 
one;  or  will  said  intervening  government  elect  to  require  said  right 
to  be  held  in  abeyance  pending  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  civil 
government  in  said  island? 

This  question  is  to  be  resolved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  discretion. 

As  to  the  legal  right  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  exercise  his  discre- 
tion in  such  matters,  the  Attorney-General  has  already  given  his 
opinion.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War  of  date  July  10, 1899, 
the  Attorney-General  discusses  the  claim  of  Michael  J.  Dady  &  Co., 
that  said  corporation  has  an  existing  contract  to  pave  and  sewer  the 
city  of  Habana;  and  also  the  demand  made  by  said  corporation  to  be 
allowed  to  proceed  with  the  contract.  In  said  letter  the  Attorney- 
General  says: 

If  the  authorities  were  convinced  that  Michael  J.  Dady  <&  Co.  had  a  vested  right 
or  a  complete  contract,  it  would  be  within  their  lawful  province  to  suspend  its  execu- 
tion, if  they  thought  the  public  health  or  other  interests  required. 
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If  the  Secretary  of  War  determines  this  administratiye  question 
adversely  to  the  claims  of  the  railway  company,  a  reference  of  the 
questions  involved  to  the  Attorney -General  will  not  be  necessary. 

In  the  absence  of  such  determination,  the  questions  presented,  to 
my  mind,  by  this  application  are  as  follows: 

1.  Did  the  ori^nal  concession  authorize  the  Western  Railway  of 
Habana,  Limited,  to  construct  and  operate  the  branch  or  extension 
from  Pinar  del  Rio  to  Guane,  Cuba? 

2.  Did  the  original  concession,  together  with  the  royal  order  of 
May  26,  1888,  empower  said  company  to  *' acquire  lands  of  private 
ownership ''  by  complying  with  the  Spanish  law  of  expropriation,  in 
the  construction  of  said  branch  line,  and  may  such  authority  now  be 
exercised  by  the  compan}'^  ? 

3.  If  the  foregoing  question  is  answered  affirmatively,  what  pro- 
cedure is  to  be  followed  in  the  exercise  of  said  authority  ? 

4.  Did  the  original  concession,  together  with  the  royal  order  of 
May  26,  1888,  empower  said  company  to  acquire  "lands  belonging  to 
the  state  whose  acquisition  shall  be  made  under  the  conditions  or  pro- 
visions which  the}'  may  enter  into  with  the  royal  treasury  "  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  said  branch  line  or  extension,  and  may  said 
authority  now  be  exercised  by  the  company  ? 

5.  If  the  foregoing  question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative,  what 
procedure  is  to  be  followed  in  the  exercise  of  said  authority  ? 

6.  Was  the  alleged  concession  for  the  extension  of  the  railway,  pur- 
ported to  have  been  granted  by  the  Spanish  governor-general  of  Cuba, 
Ramon  Blanco,  by  the  secretary  of  the  office,  Eduardo  Dolz,  on  Novem- 
ber 24,  1898,  a  valid  concession,  for  the  purposes  therein  stated,  at  the 
time  it  was  issued? 

7.  Did  the  order  of  Governor-General  Castellanos  annul  the  alleged 
concession  issued  by  Secretary  Dolz,  or  simply  suspend  the  exercise 
of  rights  created  by  said  concession  ? 

8.  If  the  effect  of  said  order  was  to  simply  suspend  the  exercise  of 
rights  under  said  alleged  concession,  did  the  suspension  continue  after 
Governor-General  Castellanos  ceased  to  exercise  authority  in  Cuba? 

9.  Is  the  United  States,  while  maintaining  an  intervening  govern- 
ment in  Cuba,  required  to  recognize  and  respect  said  Dolz's  concession 
as  a  valid  and  existing  one? 

10.  If  the  United  States  is  required  to  recognize  and  respect  said 
Dolz's  concession  as  valid  and  existing,  is  the  Secretary  of  War  author- 
ized, empowered,  or  required  to  permit  the  exercise  by  said  company 
of  the  rights  purported  to  be  conferred  by  the  following  provisions  of 
said  concession: 

2.  The  concessionnaire  company  shall  be  exempt  from  import  dues  for  the  fixed  and 
movable  material  to  be  employed  in  the  said  extension,  such  materia)  being  und«^- 
stood  to  be  the  rails,  parts  of  an  engine  or  engines  complete,  and  the  coaches  and 
wagons,  and  also  the  wheels,  axles,  buffers,  and  brakes  necessary  therefor  and  the 
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material  for  the  iron  bridges  and  other  material  for  the  construction  and  working  of 
the  line. 

3.  The  concessionnaire  shall  use  gratuitously  lands  belonging  to  the  State  or  towns 
which  may  be  necessary  for  the  construction  and  working  of  the  extension  line. 

4.  This  line  being  declared  of  public  utility  by  the  law  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  26th 
May,  1888,  published  in  the  Madrid  Gazette  of  the  6th  June  of  the  same  year,  the 
concessionnaire  company  shall  have  the  right  to  compulsorily  expropriate  after 
indemnity  lands  belonging  to  private  individuals  which  may  be  indispensable  for 
the  construction  and  working  of  the  line.  (See  p.  4,  Doc.  No.  1,  "Concession  for 
the  extension  of  the  railway.") 

11.  If  the  company  possesses  the  right  to  now  ''  compulsorily  expro- 
priate after  indemnity  lands  belonging  to  private  individuals,"  what 
procedure  is  to  be  followed  in  effecting  the  transfer  of  title  and 
fixing  the  amount  of  the  indemnity  ? 

12.  May  a  person  or  private  corporation  owning  a  concession  author- 
izing the  exercise  of  the  right  of  expropriation  of  private  property 
in  Cuba,  heretofore  possessed  by  the  Crown  of  Spain,  continue  to 
exercise  said  authority  under  the  conditions  now  existing  in  the  island, 
and  thereby  acquire  title  to  property  in  regard  to  which  said  authority 
had  not  been  exercised  at  the  time  Spanish  sovereignty  was  withdrawn 
from  Cuba? 

13.  Upon  the  presentation  to  the  Secretary  of  War  of  a  concession 
purporting  to  grant  rights  in  Cuba,  issued  by  an  oflBcer  of  the  Spanish 
Government  exercising  general  authority  under  Spanish  sovereignty 
in  the  island,  and  permission  sought  to  exercise  said  alleged  rights,  is 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  presume  that  the  officer  who  issued  said  con- 
cession acted  within  his  authority  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Crown 
of  Spain,  and  that  the  issuance  of  the  concession  cured  all  defects  of 
procedure,  and  the  concession  therefore  prima  Jhci^  valid,  and  relegate 
the  questions  to  the  courts  of  the  island  for  determination  when  pre- 
sented in  controversies  arising  from  the  exercise  of  the  alleged  rights 
by  the  concessionnaire?  (See  Mitchell  ^.  U.  S.,  9 Pet.,  715, 760;  U.  S. 
V.  Arredondo,  6  Pet,  691,  728;  U.  S.  v.  Peralta,  19  How.,  343,  347.) 

14.  Is  the  rule  or  its  application  controlled  by  the  legislation  regard- 
ing the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims?  (26  U.  S.  Stats.,  p.  854;  Hayes 
V.  U.  S.,  170  U.  S.,  637,  647;  Ely's  Admr.  v.  U.  S.,  171  U.  S.,  220, 
223,  224.) 

While  the  foregoing  questions  are  all  involved  herein,  several  of 
them  may  be  easily  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  first, 
involving  the  right  to  build  and  operate  the  desired  extension  of  the 
road  under  the  original  concession,  is  to  be  answered  by  the  interpre- 
tation of  article  39  of  said  concession,  and  the  royal  order  of  May  26, 
1888,  for  upon  the  provisions  of  these  two  instniments  alone  does  the 
company  base  this  much  of  its  claim.     Article  39  is  as  follows: 

The  Government  reserves  to  itself  the  power  to  make  new  railway  concessions, 
whether  as  extensions  of  that  which  the  c()n<;eHsionnaire8  may  construct  or  as  branches 
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or  offshoots  thereof,  it  being  understood  that  the  work  must  be' declared  of  pabHc 
utility  and  use  and  for  the  service  of  private  individuals.  The  concessionnaires  shall 
not  he  able  to  oppose  these  extensions  or  junctions  nor  to  claim  therefor  any  indem- 
nification of  any  kind,  unless  the  same  result  in  the  interruption  of  transit  or  mate- 
rial damage  is  caused  to  the  railway.  If  the  oonceasionnaires  should  wish  to  construct 
the  said  branches  or  extensions,  they  shall  have  the  preference  in  equality  of  di^ 
cumstanoes.     (See  art  99,  p.  7,  Trans.  Orig.  Concession. ) 

It  seems  apparent  that  by  this  article  the  Spanish  Govemment 
reserved  to  itself  the  privilege  of  building  the  extensions,  branches, 
or  offshoots  of  this  railway,  instead  of  conferring  it  upon  the  conces- 
sionnaires. Nor  did  the  concessionnaires  derive  any  benefits  from  the 
royal  order  of  May  26,  1888. 

Under  Spanish  law  a  condition  precedent  for  conferring  upon  the 
promoters  of  a  project  the  authority  to  exercise  the  right  of  emineDt 
domain  and  to  grant  a  subvention  is  the  official  declaration  that  such 
project  is  a  work  of  public  utility.  This  requirement  of  the  law  was 
complied  with  as  regards  railways  in  Cuba  by  the  adoption  by  the 
Spanish  Government  of  a  general  plan  of  railways  for  the  island  of 
Cuba,  whereby  the  seveiul  component  lines  were  declared  to  be  worfa 
of  public  utility.  The  general  plan  at  first  adopted  did  not  include 
the  extension  under  consideration.  Subsequently  this  branch  of  this 
railway  and  also  the  one  leading  from  the  port  of  El  Mariel  to  Arte- 
misa  were  included  in  said  general  plan.  This  was  done  by  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  following  royal  decree: 

Abticlb  1.  There  is  included  in  the  general  plan  of  railways  of  the  island  of  Caba 
that  which  starting  from  Pinar  del  Rio  as  a  continuation  of  the  Western  Railway 
shall  pass  through  San  Luis,  San  Juan  y  Martinez,  Sabalo,  Guane,  and  Mantua,  and 
terminate  at  the  port  of  Los  Arroyos,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  13th  July. 
1885;  in  the  same  manner  shall  be  considered  as  included  the  branch  which  start- 
ing from  the  port  of  El  Mariel  shall  unite  with  the  aforesaid  Western  Railway  at 
Artemisa,  or  in  proximity  thereto,  passing  through  Guanajay. 

Art.  2.  By  reason  of  the  special  situation  of  the  lines  which  are  isolated  from  the 
others  of  the  general  plan,  the  works  may  be  submitted  for  tender  independently 
of  the  general  system.  Wherefore,  we  command  all  tribunals,  justices,  chiefs,  gor- 
emors;  and  other  authorities,  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical,  of  whatever  class  and 
dignity,  to  keep  and  cause  to  be  kept  fulfilled  and  executed  the  present  law  in  all  its 
parts. 

Given  at  Barcelona  the  26th  May,  1888. 

I,  the  Queen  Regent. 

The  Minister  for  the  Colonies,  Victor  Balaguer. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  foregoing  decree  provides 
that  "the  works  may  be  submitted  for  tender  independently  of  the 
general  system."  This  would  indicate  that  the  Government  of  Spain 
considered  it  had  the  right  to  "  tender"  or  offer  for  sale  the  concession 
for  said  extensions,  and  that  the  original  concessionnaires  did  not 
possess  a  vested  right  therein  or  thereto. 

The  action  of  the  company  in  securing  the  issuance  of  a  concession 
for  the  construction  of  this  extension  by  the  Spanish  authorities  on 
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November  24,  1898,  would  indicate  that  the  company  did  not  consider 
itself  possessed  of  such  right  under  the  original  concession. 

If  the  first  question  is  answered  in  the  negative,  the  succeeding  four 
questions  are  rendered  immaterial,  and  the  first  five  questions  in  the 
above  listare  eliminated  from  further  consideration  in  this  investigation. 

The  sixth  question  has  reference  to  the  validity  of  the  concession 
granted  on  November  24,  1898. 

By  the  general  law  of  railroads  for  Spain  and  its  dependencies,  the 
concession  for  a  railroad  is  required  to  be  created  by  special  act  of 
the  Cortes,  upon  the  proposal  of  the  Government.  (Art.  27,  Railroad 
L<aws.) 

The  company  claim  that  the  general  law  was  modified  as  to  Cuba 
and  the  authority  to  grant  such  concession  was  conferred  upon  the 
governor-general  of  the  island  by  royal  order  of  May  5,  1895,  and 
the  royal  order  of  June  26,  1896. 

Copies  of  said  royal  orders  are  hereto  attached  marked  "  Exhibit  A" 
and  "Exhibits." 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  such  authority  as  is  thereby, 
delegated  was  to  be  exercised  as  to  certain  railway  projects  therein 
designated. 

The  order  of  May  5,  1895,  relates  to  the  ''railroad  from  San  Luis 
to  Palma  Soriana,  as  a  prolongation  of  Guantdnamo  road  and  that 
between  Bayamo  and  Manzanillo."  These  towns  are  all  at  the  eastern 
end  of  Cuba  in  the  province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Said  order  further  relates  to  a  proposed  railroad  from  Puerto 
Principe  to  Santa  Cruz  del  Sur.  These  towns  are  also  at  the  eastern 
end  of  Cuba  in  the  province  of  Puerto  Principe. 

The  order  of  June  26,  1895,  relates  to  the  ''grant  to  build  a  nar- 
row gauge  railroad  between  Puerto  Principe  and  Santa  Cruz  del  Sur." 

These  towns  are  also  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  island,  being  in  the 
province  of  Puerto  Principe. 

The  concession  for  an  extension  of  the  Western  Railway  of  Habana, 
now  under  examination,  relates  to  a  i-ailroad  between  Pinar  del  Rio 
and  Guanes,  towns  at  the  western  end  of  the  island  in  Pinar  del  Rio 
Province. 

In  the  closing  days  of  Spanish  dominion  in  Cuba  a  large  number  of 
concessions  were  issued  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  professedly  in 
pursuance  of  law.  The  proceedings  as  to  some  of  them  were  initiated 
during  the  existence  of  the  late  war,  and  as  to  others,  the  inception 
was  prior  to  the  war,  but  the  consummation  took  place  after  the  peace 
protocol  of  August  12,  1898. 

In  passing  upon  the  validity  of  the  alleged  concession,  issued  to 
this  company  on  November  24, 1898,  it  is  necessary  to  determine — 

(a)  Had  the  Government  of  Spain  authoritj'  and  right  to  grant  the 
the  concession  at  the  time  the  same  was  issued  2 
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(h)  Did  the  Spafiish  officials  have  jurisdiction  to  proceed  in  manoer 
and  form  as  was  done  and  with  reference  to  the  subject-matter  of  the 
proceedings? 

During  the  negotiations  of  the  mixed  commission  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  terms  for  the  evacuation  of  Cuba,  the  attention  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  Government  was  called  to  the  attempt, 
then  being  made,  to  dispose  of  concessions  in  Cuba.  The  information 
was  communicated  to  Washington.  The  further  proceedings  in  the 
matter  were  as  shown  by  the  following  correspondence: 

Washington,  December  If,  1898. 
Confer  immediately  with  Spanish  officials  concerning  proposed  sale  of  railway, 
tramway,  and  other  franchises,  and  notify  them  that  United  States  objects  and  will 
insist  that  none  be  sold  or  granted.     Report  result  of  conference. 

WlLLXA-M    McKOflBY. 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the  governor-genend  of 
Cuba: 

Habana,  December  IS,  1S9S. 
General:  Referring  to  the  granting  or  selling  of  railway,  tram,  and  other  fran- 
chisee, as  well  as  to  the  proposed  sale  on  the  29th  instanl  by  the  department  of 
public  works  and  communications  of  railway  franchises  on  this  island,  I  have  the 
honor  to  state  that  under  the  instructions  of  my  Government  it  becomes  my  duty 
to  notify  Your  Excellency  that  the  United  States  objects  to  such  sales  or  grants  of 
franchises,  and  will  insist  that  no  franchises  of  the  character  named,  or  of  any  kiod 
of  character,  be  sold  or  granted  on  this  island. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  etc., 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  to  the  President: 

Habana,  December  14,  1S98. 
General  Corbin,  WaMngton  (for  the  President): 

In  accordance  with  instructions,  conferred  with  governor-general  on  matter  of 

franchises.     He  stated  that  action  complained  of  was  taken  by  a  secretary  of  the 

autonomic  government  without  his  authority;  that  he  considered  latter's  action 

ridiculous  and  improper;  that  on  the  16th  instant  he  would  assume  supreme  control 

of  affairs  and  would  then  promptly  revoke  all  such  improper  and  unauthorized 

actions.     He  gave  aji»urances  that  affairs  would  be  conducted  and  concluded  to  the 

satisfaction  of  both  Governments.    Upon  conclusion  of  conference,   formal  letter 

setting  forth  protest  against  action  complained  of  was  left  with  him.     Report  of  final 

action  by  governor-general  will  be  made  in  due  time. 

Wade,  ChahmaH, 

(See  p.  146,  Proceedings  of  Mixed  Commission  for  Evacuation  of  Cuba.) 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  following  letter  and  copy  of  order 
inclosed  therein,  sent  by  Governor- General  Castellanos  to  Maj.  Gen. 
J.  F.  Wade,  president  of  the  Commission  for  the  Evacuation  of  Cuba. 

General  Government  of  the  Island  of  Citba, 

Hahanci,  December  15,  1898. 
His  Excellency  Maj.  Gen.  J.  F.  Wade, 

President  of  the  Commission  for  the  Evacuation  of  the  Island  of  Cuba. 

General:  In  answer  to  your  attentive  letter  of  the  13th  instant,  I  have  the  honor 
to  inform  Your  Excellency  that  some  of  the  concessions  and  sales  of  tramways  in  this 


are  not  proper,  inasmuch  as  they  would  have  force  after  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  will 
have  ceased  in  this  island,  and  convoking  my  secretaries  have  made  them  understand 
it  thus,  and  have  decreed  the  annullment  of  all  the  concessions  and  sales,  which  I  so 
efiect  by  the  accompanying  decree. 

I  am,  Your  Excellency,  with  the  greatest  consideration,  etc., 

Adolfo  J.  Castellanos. 

[Copy  of  traiulation  of  decree  published  in  Official  Gazette  of  Habana,  December  15, 1806.] 

DECREE.  , 

By  virtue  of  the  faculties  of  my  competency,  in  view  of  the  circumstances  and 
with  the  idea  of  avoiding  damages  to  the  interested  parties  in  the  announced  auction 
sales,  authorizations,  and  concessions  made  by  the  government  and  corporations 
(municipal)  for  the  construction  of  railroads  in  this  island  and  of  tramways  in  this 
city,  which  would  not  be  accomplished  until  after  the  Spanish  sovereignty  had 
ceased,  in  accord  with  my  council  of  secretaries,  I  decree  the  following: 

Only  Article.  The  execution  of  the  before  mentioned  auction  sales,  authorizations, 
and  concessions  is  left  in  suspense,  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  which  the  parties 
interested  in  them  consider  they  have  in  order  to  make  them  valid  at  the  proper 
time  and  before  the  tribunals  and  authorities. 
Given  in  Habana,  December  14,  1898. 

Adolfo  J.  Castellanos, 
The  President  of  the  Council  of  Secretaries, 
JosA  Maria  Galvez. 

In  the  '*  Opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  as  to  ti-amway  conces- 
sions, Habana,  Cuba,"  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  War  July  10, 
1899,  appears  the  following: 

By  a  decree  of  December  7,  1898,  one  Dolz,  secretary  of  public  works  and  com- 
munications, assumed  to  make  a  decree  by  authority  of  the  autonomist  government, 
authorizing  a  company,  etc. 

The  decree  issued  by  Dolz  on  December  7,  1898,  is  subject  to  some  suspicion, 
because  it  was  through  this  same  Secretary  Dolz  that  the  public  sale  of  almost  all 
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are  in  many  instances  supported  by  the  representatives  at  this  capital 
of  foreign  governments.  It  would  be  of  great  assistance  if  this  Depart- 
ment were  advised  as  to  what,  if  any,  presumption  arises  from  the 
oiSSciai  acts  of  this  official  after  August  12,  1898,  and  to  what  extent, 
if  at  all,  credence  is  to  be  given  thereto. 

Questions  13  and  14  present  the  questions  generally,  and  with  ref- 
erence to  all  Spanish  officials  in  the  island,  without  limitation  as  to  the 
time  of  the  action. 

In  this  connei^tion  attention  is  directed  to  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  on  the  application  of  the  owners  of  the  concession  to  canalize 
the  Matadero  River  from  the  Cristina  Bridge  to  the  bay  of  Atares 
for  permission  to  exercise  the  rights  granted  by  the  concession.    The 
Secretary  of  War  decided  thereon  to  recognize  the  concession  as 
prima  fdcie  valid  and  existing  and  to  remit  the  final  determination  of 
the  question  to  the  courts  of  Cuba,  where  the  questions  involved  were 
to  be  deteiinined  without  reference  tc  the  recognition  by  the  Secre- 
tary.    This  course  enabled  the  concessionnaires  to  attempt  the  exer- 
cise of  the  alleged  rights  and  permitted  any  person,  corporation,  or 
municipality  asserting  conflicting  rights  or  suffering  damage  to  go 
into  court  and  contest  the  rights  asserted  under  the  concession.     The 
inception  of  the  proceedings  for  the  grant  of  that  concession  ante- 
dated the  war  (August  31,  1896)  and  were  completed  September  16, 
1897,  and  certified  to  the  Governor-General  of  the  island  October  1, 
1897,  for  his  approval,  which  was  given  on  September  28,  1898,  and 
concessionnaires  had  commenced  the  work  and  were  in  possession  when 
the  United  States  assumed  control  of  the  affairs  in  that  locality.    The 
action  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  that  instance  does  not  furnish  a  prec- 
edent for  the  one  under  consideration,  if  an  order  of  a  military  gov- 
ernment, made  with  reference  to  one  matter  and  one  emergency  or 
condition  of  facts,  could  be  said  to  establish  a  ^'precedent"  as  that 
term  is  used  in  legal  proceedings. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  questions  are  self-explanatory,  and  the  order 
of  Governor-General  Castellanos,  referred  to  therein,  is  hereinbefore 
set  forth. 

The  ninth  question  is  the  administrative  question  already  referred 
to,  and  is  included  in  the  list  for  the  convenience  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  in  the  event  that  he  considers  the  question  one  on  which  he  is 
not  already  sufficiently  advised. 

The  tenth  question  contains  three  subdivisions.  The  first  subdivi- 
sion presents  the  inquiry.  Would  an  exemption  from  payment  of 
import  duties,  granted  by  the  Spanish  Government,  afford  immunity 
from  the  import  duties  levied  by  the  government  now  existing  in  Cuba? 
To  the  writer  it  appears  that  this  interrogatory  must  be  answered  in 
the  negative,  for  reasons  that  are  manifest.  Such  contract  for  immu- 
nity would  be  a  special  regulation  of  the  relations  between  the 
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sovereif^n  and  the  concessionnaire.  Such  regulation  would  be  of  no 
higher  character  than  laws  duly  enacted  for  the  regulation  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  with  the  sovereign,  or  of  treaties  respecting 
trade  with  the  island. 

In  his  opinion  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Juljr  10,  1899,  on 
the  ''  Dady  contract,"  the  Attorney-General  says: 

By  wellHsettled  public  law,  upon  cession  of  territory  by  one  nation  to  another, 
either  following  a  conquest  or  otherwise,  those  internal  laws  and  regulations  which 
are  designated  as  municipal  continue  in  force  and  operation  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  people  of  said  territory  until  the  new  sovereignty 
imposes  different  laws  or  regulations.  Those  laws  which  are  political  in  their  nature 
and  pertain  to  the  prerogative  of  the  former  sovereignty  immediately  cease  upon  the 
transfer  of  sovereignty. 

The  provision  of  the  concession  now  under  consideration  appears  to 
be  simply  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  that  he  will,  as 
the  occasion  presents  itself,  exercise  his  prerogative  and  exempt  the 
material  and  rolling  stock  of  said  railway  from  the  customs  duties 
which  he  usually  imposes.  (See  art.  21,  Concession  for  extension.) 
This  authority  is  no  longer  exercised  in  Cuba  by  the  Crown  of  Spain. 

This  agreement  between  the  Government  of  Spain  and  these  con- 
ceasionnaires  would  probably  not  be  considered  as  being  of  more  bind- 
ing force  than  a  commercial  treaty  between  Spain  and  another  sover- 
eignty. The  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War  is  directed  to  the 
follo¥dng  quotations: 

Hall  on  International  Law  (4th  ed.,  98)  says: 

Thus  treaties  of  alliance,  of  guaranty,  or  of  commerce  are  not  binding  upon  a  new 
state  formed  by  separation.    *    *    * 

Halleck  on  International  Law  (3d  ed.  vol.  1,  chap.  8,  sec.  35)  says: 

But  the  obligations  of  treaties,  even  where  some  of  their  stipulations  are,  in  their 
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As  to  the  public  lands  now  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Cuba,  the  question  is,  Did  such  lien  attach  prior 
to  selection  and  occupation  by  the  company  ?  As  to  such  property  as 
may  be  owned  by  the  towns  of  Cuba,  the  question  is,  Are  said  towns 
now  required  to  surrender  the  use  of  their  propertj'  in  obedience  to 
the  royal  orders  of  the  Crown  of  Spain? 

If  this  concession  pui^ported  to  conve}'  the  title  to  public  property, 
it  would  seem  that  the  Attorney-Geneml  had  already  sufficiently 
advised  this  Department  as  to  the  answers  to  these  interrogatories. 

The  Attorney -General,  in  his  opinion  as  to  the  application  of  Ramon 
Valdez  for  right  to  use  water  power  of  the  river  Plata,  in  Porto  Rico, 
delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  July  27,  1899,  says: 

It  is  well-settled  law,  and  only  needs  to  be  stated  to  be  understood,  that  when 
public  property  is  ceded  by  one  nation  to  another  its  disposition  and  control  are 
thereafter  r^;ulated  and  governed  not  by  the  laws  of  the  ceding  nation  but  by  the 
laws  of  the  new  owner.  If,  therefore,  any  substantial  act  remains  to  be  done.,  rest- 
ing in  the  grace,  favor,  or  discretion  of  the  Government,  to  secure  to  an  applicant  or 
alleged  concessionary  a  franchise  or  right  in  public  property  thus  ceded  by  one  nation 
to  another,  such  additional  action  must  be  obtained  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  present  and  not  of  the  former  owner.  If  at  the  time  the  treaty  of  Pans  took 
effect  the  applicant  had  a  completed  and  vested  right  to  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the 
river  Plata,  that  right  will  be  respected  by  the  United  States.  If,  however,  hip 
right  had  not  been  completed  by  the  action  or  assent  of  the  Crown  authorities  of 
Spain,  then  his  right  is  not  vested,  but  inchoate,  and  can  not  be  made  vested  by  the 
completion  of  those  requisites  prescribed  by  Spanish  law. 

Those  laws  of  the  former  government  which  have  for  their  object  a  certain  govern- 
mental public  policy,  of  which  character  are  laws  for  the  disposition  of  the  public 
domain  and  the  granting  of  quasi  public  franchises,  rights,  and  privileges  to  private 
individuals  or  corporations,  ceased  to  have  any  force  or  effect  after  the  sovereignty 
of  the  former  government  ceased.     (Harcourt  v.  Gailliard,  12  Wheat.,  523.) 

If  in  the  granting  of  a  right  or  privilege  the  sovereign  has  retained  an  iota  of 
authority  which  may  affect  its  untrammeled  exercise  and  enjoyment,  the  right  is  not 
of  the  nature  of  an  absolute  one,  but  wholly  of  an  inchoate  and  imperfect  quality. 
As  to  inchoate,  imperfect,  incomplete,  and  equitable  rights,  the  succeeding  sovereign 
is  the  absolute  dictator.  They  can  not  be  exercised  against  his  sovereignty,  but  only 
by  his  grace,  and  his  affirmative  exercise  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  con- 
cession. 

B}"^  parity  of  reasoning  it  would  seem  that,  if  at  the  time  the  title 
passed  from  one  sovereignty  to  the  other,  anything  remained  to  be 
done  by  the  concessionnaire  which  affected  the  untrammeled  exercise 
and  enjoyment  of  the  right,  then  such  right  is  not  of  the  nature  of  an 
absolute  one,  and  can  not  be  exercised  against  the  new  sovereignty 
excepting  by  its  grace  extended  by  an  affirmative  act. 

The  honorable  Attorney-General,  in  his  opinion  as  to  the  application 
of  Frederick  W.  Weeks  to  construct  whar/,  etc.,  at  Ponce,  P.  R., 
delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  July  26, 1899,  says: 

If  constructed,  the  pier  or  wharf  will  be  upon  the  public  domain  of  the  United 
States.     I  understand  that,  under  Spanish  law,  lands  under  tide  water  to  high  water- 
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denoted  the  positions  and  outline  of  the  stations  and  sidings,  the  places  for  loading 
and  unloading,  and  the  kind,  quality,  and  extent  of  the  lands  which  may  be  occu- 
pied, with  the  description  of  the  owners  or  proprietors  thereof.  There  shall  accom- 
pany this  plan  a  longitudinal  section  through  the  center  of  the  railway,  the  tians^'efse 
sections,  and  state  of  the  gradients,  and  that  of  the  curves,  their  radius  and  ampli- 
tude, the  description,  plans,  and  estimates  of  the  works,  and  a  design  of  the  system 
of  roads  which  it  is  proposed  to  adopt. 

Art.  8.  These  documents  being  approved  by  the  superior  civil  governor,  the  oon- 
cessionnaires  shall,  at  their  own  cost,  make  two  copies,  which  shall  be  legalised 
by  the  board  of  public  works,  one  of  which  shall  be  delivered  to  them  and  the  other 
to  the  office  of  technical  inspection.  They  shall,  besides,  make  a  copy  of  the  plan  in 
the  part  comprising  the  zones  of  military  defense  in  order  to  deliver  the  same  to  the 
office  of  the  commandant  of  engineers  of  this  garrison,  so  that  it  may  exercise  the 
supervision  which  appertains  to  it. 

Abt.  9.  The  concessionnaires  shall  not  make  any  modification  in  the  route 
approved  without  the  previous  authority  of  the  superior  civil  governor. 

(See  arts.  7,  8,  9,  p.  2,  trans,  of  original  concession. ) 

There  are  also  many  other  provisions  in  said  concession  calculated 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Government  in  this  regard.  Under 
these  provisions  it  is  manifest  that  until  the  required  approval  was 
secured  the  authorization  was  not  complete  and  the  right  was  not  an 
absolute  one,  for  the  sovereign  still  retained  authority  which  might 
affect  its  exercise,  and  under  the  rule  declared  by  the  Attorney -GrenenJ 
in  the  Valdez  opinion  such  imperfect  rights  are  not  enforceable  until 
vitalized  by  the  new  sovereignty. 

An  examination  of  the  concession  for  the  extension,  purporting  to 
have  been  issued  by  Secretary  Dolz  on  November  24,  1898,  will  dis- 
close an  absence  of  special  provisions  of  the  character  above  referred 
to.      Undoubtedly  the  present  government  of  Cuba  would  have  the 
right  to  regulate  and  control  the  exercise  of  rights  under  this  conces- 
sion by  reason  of  the  chai*acter  of  the  enterprise,  the  interests  involved, 
and  the  far-reaching  powers  of  a  government  having  its  inception  in 
military  occupation.     This  right  of  control  will  also  arise  from  the 
general  provisions  of  articles  14,  20,  and  24.     If  this  view  is  correct, 
it  would  seem  as  though  the  rule  applied  in  the  Valdez  case  is  appli* 
cable  herein,  unless  a  distinction  is  made  between  a  right  to  the  title 
and  a  right  to  the  use  and  occupation.     In  this  connection  attention  is 
directed  to  the  fact  that  the  railway  company  was  not  in  possession  of 
the  ^^  lands  belonging  to  the  state  or  towns  which  may  be  necessary 
for  the  construction  and  working  of  the  extension  line "  at  the  time 
Spanish  sovereignty  was  relinquished;  and  the  treaty  of  peace  restricts 
the  operation  of  its  provisions  regarding  the  impairment  of  property 
rights  by  reason  of  the  relinquishment  of  sovereignty  to  *' property  or 
rights  which  by  law  belong  to  the  peaceful  possession  of  property  of 
all  kinds."    (See  art.  8,  treaty,  Dec.  10,  1898.) 

The  third  subdivision  of  question  10  presents  a  question  as  to  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  expropriation  or  eminent  domain.    The  right 
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of  eminent  domain  as  here  used  means  ^Hhe  power  in  a  state  to  take 
private  property  for  public  use."  (6  How.,  U.  S.,  536.)  Two  theories 
are  advanced  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  this  power.  One  maintains 
it  to  be  a  right  reserved  or  estate  remaining  in  the  sovereign  at  the 
time  of  the  original  grant  of  private  right,  and  its  exercise  is  the 
resumption  of  original  proprietorship.  (3  Paige  Ch.,  73;  34  Conn.,  78; 
113  N.  Y.,  275.) 

If  this  view  is  correct,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  when  the  sover- 
eign title  to  all  the  land  in  Cuba  was  transferred  to  the  United  States 
in  trust  such  title  was  received  in  the  same  condition  as  was  the  title 
to  land  in  which  the  Crown  of  Spain  held  the  sovereign  and  proprie- 
tary or  private  rights,  and  the  rule  applied  to  public  lands  should  be 
applied  to  the  public  rights  in  private  lands.  This  rule  has  already 
been  discussed  herein. 

The  other  doctrine  maintains  the  right  to  be  an  attribute  of  sover- 
eignty and  in  no  sense  an  interest  or  estate.  Numerous  arguments 
are  advanced  in  support  of  this  contention,  the  principal  one  being 
that  personal  property,  in  which  the  state  never  had  any  title,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  right.     (Lewis,  Em.  Dom.,  sec.  3;  Kand,  Em.  Dom.,  sec.  3.) 

The  latter  doctrine  is  probably  the  better  received  in  the  United 
States  and  the  former  in  Spain.     (8  Op.  Atty.  Gen.,  333.) 

It  is  not  necessary  to  a  proper  determination  of  the  matters  involved 
in  this  application  to  determine  the  exact  origin  of  the  right  or  source 
of  the  power,  for  under  both  doctrines  the  exercise  of  the  power  in 
Spain  and  its  dependencies  is  a  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  When  the 
privilege  of  exercising  it  is  conferred  upon  a  concessionnaire  it  still 
remains  a  crown  prerogative.  The  concessionnaire  becomes  the  agent 
of  the  crown  for  a  special  purpose,  and  his  authority  is  similar  to  that 
exercised  under  a  power  of  attorney.  (4  Thomp.  on  Corp.,  ch.  122.) 
If  by  conveyance  or  otherwise  the  principal  is  divested  of  the  author- 
ity thus  delegated,  the  agent  is  also.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  accu- 
rate to  say  that  the  state  delegates  a  right  of  sovereignty  of  which  it 
can  not  divest  itself;  hence  it  is  more  exact  to  speak  of  the  state  exer- 
cising this  power  through  an  agent.  When  the  Crowp  of  Spain  relin- 
quished sovereignty  in  Cuba,  it  relinquished  the  prerogative  rights 
relating  thereto  or  derived  therefrom.  (Op.  Atty.  Gen.  on  ''Dady 
contract,"  July  10,  1899.) 

If  it  shall  be  determined  that  the  company  can  not  now  exercise  the 
right  to  ''use  gmtuitously  lands  belonging  to  the  state  or  towns,"  nor 
to  **compulsorily  expropriate"  lands  belonging  to  private  individuals, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  pass  upon  question  11.  If  the  contmiy  rule 
prevails,  question  11  becomes  important,  as  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
a  procedure  by  which  the  rights  may  be  exercised,  since  the  Spanish 
laws  regulating  the  same  were  annulled  by  the  relinquishment  of 
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the  eacceeding  government  to  its  conditions.    Nor  was  th< 

completed  by  the  final  approval  of  the  proper  Spanish  autho     , 

also  included  among  those  suspended  by  the  decree  of  the  captain-general  of  ueorui- 

ber  14,  1898,  above  referred  to. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that,  as  suggested  by  the  secretary  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
industries,  and  public  works,  if  the  terms  of  the  concession  are  favorable  for  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  work  is  one  which  should  be  proceeded  with  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  island,  it  may  be  considered,  not  as  void,  but ''  voidable"  at  ike  option 
of  the  govemmeniy  and  so  far  an  actual  concession  as  to  be  made  legal  bj'  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  proper  authority  of  the  succeeding  sovereignty. 

(See  letter  August  22,  1899. ) 

The  attention  of  the  Secretary  is  respectfully  directed  to  the  written 
argument  and  brief  of  authorities,  filed  herein  by  the  applicants^  in 
support  of  said  application. 

If  the  Secretary  desires  to  refer  this  application  to  the  Attorney- 
General  and  will  indicate  the  questions  to  be  presented,  I  will  be  pleased 
to  prepare  draft  of  letter  of  transmittal  and  inquiry. 


The  Secretary  of  War  requested  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney -General 
on  the  questions  set  forth  and  discussed  in  the  foregoing  report 
Pi-ior  to  the  receipt  of  the  Attorney-GeneraFs  response,  the  ra^way 
company  withdrew  its  application. 


IK  £E  CLAIM  HADE  BY  THE  OOVEBHMEVT  OF  8PAIH,  TEAT 
PAEAOBAFH  14,  OF  OEHEBAL  OBDEBS,  VO.  19,  ISSTJED  BT  THE 
HILITABY  OOVEBVOB  OF  POBTO  BICO,  IS  DT  YIOLATIOV  Of 
ABTICLE  Xn  OF  THE  TBEATY  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AHI)  SPAIH. 

[Submitted  July  24, 1899.    Case  No.  773,  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department.] 

Sir:  The  attention  of  this  Department  is  directed  to  this  matter  as 
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hereafter  appear,  during  the  existence  of  the  military  government  in 
any  of  the  territories  ceded  or  relinquished  by  Spain,  that  any  of  the 
rights  secured  by  the  treaty  of  peace  are  being  violated  by  the  conits 
in  Porto  Rico,  this  Department  will,  to  the  extent  of  its  powers^  insist 
upon  such  rights  being  maintained. 


The  views  expressed  in  the  foregoing  report  were  approved  by 
Hon.  Geo.  D.  Meiklejohn,  Acting  Secretary  of  War  and  communi- 
cated to  the  State  Department  as  the  views  of  the  War  Department 
(See  War  Department  letter  to  State  Department  of  June  22, 1899.) 


KEPOKT  OH  PEOPOSED  JUDICIAL  OEDEK  BY  THE  MHITAET 
OOVEEHKEVT  OF  POETO  EICO  EESPECTDTO  'THE  PAYMSIT 
OF  DEBTS  COVTEACTED  DT  MEZICAE  MOHEY.*' 

[Submitted  July  26, 1899.    Case  No.  826,  DiTision  of  Iii8ular  Affairs,  War  Department.] 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  reference  to  me  "for 
remark  "  of  the  draft  of  a  proposed  order  to  be  enforced  by  the  exist- 
ing government  in  Porto  Rico,  as  follows: 

JUDICIAL  ORDER  ON  THE  PAYMENT  OF  DEBTS  CONTRACTED   IN  MEXICAN  MONEY. 

San  Juan,  P.  R.,  May  12,  1S99. 
The  honorable  brigadier-general  commanding  the  department  has  been  pleased  to 
issue  the  following  order: 

1.  All  loans  and  debts  contracted  in  Mexican  money  where  the  money  payable  is 
specified  as  money  current  at  the  time  the  sums  are  refunded  can  be  paid  out  in  Porto 
Rico  currency  or  in  American  money  as  indicated  in  the  following  articles: 

2.  If  the  payment  is  made  in  Porto  Rico  money  5  per  cent  should  be  discounted 
off  the  sum,  the  exchange  of  the  Mexican  having  been  made  originally  at  this  rate. 

3.  If  the  payment  is  made  in  American  money,  after  deducting  the  5  per  cent  dif- 
ference between  the  Mexican  and  the  Porto  Ri(x>  money,  it  should  be  calculated  at 
the  rate  of  1.66)  Porto  Rico  to  $1  American  money,  which  is  the  official  rate  of 
exchange. 

Tbis  order,  if  made  and  enforced,  will  affect  two  classes  of  commer- 
cial contracts  or  paper: 

1.  Obligations  specifying  payment  is  to  be  made  in  money  of  Mexi- 
can coinage.  (See  indorsement  by  General  Davis,  brigadier-general 
commanding.) 

2.  Obligations  specifying  payment  is  to  be  made  "  in  the  money  cur- 
rent at  the  time  of  maturity."  (See  indoi'sement  by  Major  Sharps, 
A.  J.  A.) 

By  this  order  the  holders  and  owners  of  such  commercial  paper  are 
required  to  discount  their  claims  5  per  cent  if  payment  is  tendered  in 
the  present  Porto  Uican  currency. 

Under  the  Spanish  r<5gime  in  Porto  Rico  the  currency  consisted 
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a  quesrion  for  the  courts  to  deten 
order  be  Issued  on  the  subject." 

The  views  expressed  in  the  forej^u 
Geo.  D.  Meiklejohn,  Acting  Secreta 
the  military  governor  of  Porto  Rico 
nient.     (See  War  Department  letter  t 
August  5,  1899.) 

nr  KE  KEYOCABLE  LICEHSE,  HERE 
CHAELES  B.  0A8SILL  ET  AL..  TO  i 
ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  OV  CERTAn      ! 
POVCE,  P.  R.,  AHI)  FROM  SAID  CIT      i 
RIYER  TO  PLAYA. 

[Oase  No.  767,  Division  of  Insular  Afl 

Sir:  The  applicants,  Charles  B.  Grask 
nient  that  they  desire  to  construct  and    | 
certain  streets  in  the  city  of  Ponce,  P.    I 
the  Portuguese  River  to  the  Plaj'a  or  poj  I 

To  carry  out  said  project  they  claim  to  : 
for  a  right  of  way  through  private  prope : 
To  complete  said  line  it  is  necessary  to  i 
and  therefore  a  revocable  license  is  desiral 
said  sti'eam.  It  is  also  necessary  for  said 
jected,  to  cross  a  street  or  road  known  as  < 
thoroughfare  leads  from  the  port  of  Pom 
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The  United  States  recognized  the  possession  of  this  right  by  the 
municipalities  of  Porto  Rico,  and  in  order  that  such  right  might  not 
be  imprudently  exercised  and  the  property  improvidently  disposed  of 
by  the  municipal  authorities,  the  following  order  was  made: 

ExBCunvB  Mansion, 

Waskingiton,  December  e^,  1898. 
Until  otherwuie  ordered,  no  grants  or  concessions  of  public  or  corporate  rights  or 
franchises  for  the  construction  of  public  or  quasi  public  works,  such  as  railroads, 
tramways,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  waterworks,  gas  works,  electric  light  lines, 
etc.,  shall  be  niade  by  any  municipal  or  other  local  governmental  authority  or  body 
in  Porto  Kico  except  upon  the  approval  of  the  major-general  commanding  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  Ignited  States  in  Porto  Rico,  who  shall,  before  approving  any  such 
grant  or  concession,  be  so  especially  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

William  McKinley. 

This  order  is  dated  December  22,  1898,  The  proceedings  taken 
herein  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  Ponce  were  had  on  April  28, 
1899.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  permission  required  by  said  order 
has  yet  been  secured  in  the  pro<*eeding8  invoked  hereon.  A  strict 
construction  of  this  order  would  require  the  authorization  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  action  of  the  municipal 
authorities,  or  at  least  the  approval  of  the  major-general  commanding. 
But  I  have  no  doubt  the  requirements  of  the  order  may  be  waived  and 
the  proceedings  made  valid  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  If  this  is  done, 
it  should  be  accomplished  by  the  indorsement  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
on  the  papers,  showing  the  action  of  the  municipal  authorities  and  the 
approval  thereof  by  the  major-general  commanding.  Said  indorse- 
ment should  be  one  of  approval  and  ratification.  This  would  probably 
be  the  inevitable  intendment  of  the  revocable  license  herein.  That 
instrument,  as  now  prepared,  in  dealing  with  this  branch  of  the  matter 
involved,  does  not  go  far  enough  in  one  direction  and  goes  too  far  in 
another. 

If  the  municipality  of  San  Juan  has  lawfully  gi-anted  the  use  of 
certain  of  its  streets  to  these  applicants  for  the  purposes  of  a  street 
railway,  such  action  was  taken  pursuant  to  a  right  of  the  muni- 
cipality as  proprietor  of  the  streets.  The  primlege  of  exercising  this 
right,  at  this  time,  is  secured  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  but  not  the 
right  itself.  The  right  was  conferred  by  the  Spanish  law  and  con- 
tinues under  the  American  occupation.  If  the  municipality  has 
granted  a  franchise  to  these  applicants,  then  the  rights  thereby  con- 
veyed are  vested  rights.  They  are  rights  lawfully  conveyed  by  a 
grantor  competent  to  convey  to  a  grantee  competent  to  receive.  The 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  transfer  have  been  fixed  by  the  parties  to 
the  transaction. 

The  proposed  revocable  license  changes  the  terms  and  conditions 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties,  and  provides  that  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  under  an  alleged  franchise  "  to  construct,  operate^  and  maintain 
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an  electric  street  railway  *  *  *  along  and  across  such  public 
thoroughfares  in  the  city  and  port  of  Ponce,  Porto  Rico,  *  *  *  as 
may  be  necessary  ♦  ♦  *  and  as  authorized  by  the  mayor,  council, 
and  secretary  of  said  city  at  a  session  held  on  April  28,  1899,"  shall 
be  "  revocable  at  will  by  the  Secretary  of  War." 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  not  authorized  to  exercise  such  power  over 
the  contracts  of  municipalities  in  Porto  Rico.  He  may  require  the 
municipality  to  msert  such  provision  in  its  contract  or  conveyance  as 
a  condition  upon  which  he  will  allow  it  to  exercise  its  right  to  contract 
or  convey,  but  the  Innitation  must  be  the  act  of  the  contracting  parties. 

The  revocable  license  should  deal  only  with  the  use  of  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States  and  in  the  custody  of  the  War  "Depart- 
ment. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  use  of  property  belonging  to  the 
municipality  of  Ponce.  Said  license  should  be  confined  to  the  two 
pieces  of  government  property  involved,  to  wit^  the  location  of  a 
bridge  across  the  Portuguese  Rivei  and  the  crossing  of  the  national 
highway. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  applicants  herein  have  not  secured  a 
franchise  for  said  street  railway  from  the  municipality  of  Ponce;  nor 
have  they  been  authorized  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  said 
i-ailway  by  the  action  of  the  mayor,  council,  and  secretary  of  said  city 
on  April  28,  1899. 

It  will  be  assumed,  without  further  discussion,  that  by  the  laws  of 
Spain  the  municipality  of  Ponce  owned  the  fee  of  certain  streets  on 
which  it  is  proposed  to  construct  this  street  railway  and  possessed  the 
right  of  alienating  the  same.  That  upon  Porto  Rico  being  subjected 
to  military  government  and  thereafter  ceded  to  the  United  States,  the 
property  rights  of  the  municipality  (including  that  of  alienation)  in 
and  to  said  streets  were  not  lost  or  changed,  except  as  their  exercise 
was  restrained  by  the  Executive  order  of  December  22, 1898.  Assum- 
ing the  requirements  of  said  order  complied  with  and  the  municipality 
authorized  to  exercise  the  right  of  alienation,  the  question  arises  as  to 
what  procedure  is  to  be  followed.  To  answer  this  question  is  to  solve 
the  problem  of  municipal  franchises  in  Porto  Rico  under  the  pro- 
visional government  now  being  maintained  there  by  the  United  States. 

The  municipality  must  act  by  and  through  its  officers  or  agents. 
These  officers  are  not  authorized  to  dispose  of  the  property  of  the 
municipality  as  though  it  belonged  to  them  personally.  They  can  dis- 
pose of  said  property  only  when  authorized  so  to  do  by  an  existing 
law,  and  if  the  law  prescribes  a  method  for  the  exercise  of  such 
authority  that  method  must  be  pursued. 

Since  the  lawmaking  branch  of  the  United  States  Government  has 
not  acted  upon  this  matter,  it  follows  that  such  laws,  if  existing,  must 
be  the  Spanish  laws  in  force  at  the  date  of  the  cession. 

The  proceedings  required  for  granting  franchises  by  municipalities 
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under  the  Spanish  laws  of  Porto  Rico  are  (in  general)  as  follows:  The 
promoter  presents  a  general  project.  If  approved  by  the  municipal 
council,  he  prepares  detailed  plans  and  specifications.  These  being 
approved,  their  commercial  value  in  price  is  fixed  by  appraisement 
Advertisement  is  made  that  a  franchise  for  the  execution  of  said  plan 
will  be  sold  to  the  best  bidder,  bids  to  be  received  at  a  given  time  and 
place.  Bids  must  be  in  writing  and  accompanied  b}'  1  per  cent  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  project.  The  original  promoter  has  the  privilege 
of  beingsubstitutedforthe  ly^st  bidder.  If  he  declines  to  be  substituted, 
the  original  bidder  must  pay  him  the  appraised  value  of  the  jAans  and 
specifications.  The  successful  bidder  then  deposits  3  per  cent  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  project  as  a  guaranty  of  good  faith  and  the  fran- 
chise is  granted. 

(See  Spanish  Laws,  cited,  ante,) 

Under  the  proceedings  set  forth  herein,  the  applicants  have  secured 
an  approval  of  their  project  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  Ponce. 
Under  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  as  to  tramway  concessions. 
Ponce,  P.  R.,  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  War  July  28,  1899,  upon 
the  claim  of  Messrs.  Vicente  and  Josfi  Usera  to  such  franchise,  such 
approved  plan  does  not  constitute  a  franchise. 

The  most  the  Secretary  of  War  can  do  is  to  authorize  the  munici- 
pality to  proceed  in  the  granting  of  this  application  and  exercise  the 
rights  conferred  by  the  Spanish  law. 

A  municipal  franchise  permitting  the  use  of  the  streets  for  particuUr 
purposes  does  not  ordinarily  convey  title,  but  simply  permits  ase  in 
a  prescribed  manner  for  a  desired  object.  Under  the  Spanish  law 
above  quoted  the  municipalities  of  Porto  Rico  are  authorized  to  grant 
such  peimits. 

The  Spanish  laws  in  force  in  Porto  Rico  do  not  contemplate  the 
granting  of  municipal  franchises  which  are  exclusive  o#-  perpetual. 
With  the  exception  of  the  authority  exercised  by  the  officers  of  the 
Crown,  said  laws  are  in  harmony  with  the  political  institutions  of  the 
United  States.  Relieved  from  the  controlling  influence  of  the  Crown 
oflScials,  they  furnish  an  excellent  means  and  method  of  disposing  of 
municipal  franchises  and  regulation  thereof. 

In  connection  with  this  report,  I  direct  attention  to  a  discussion  of 
the  subject  of  municipal  franchises  in  Porto  Rico,  recently  prepared 
and  submitted  bv  me. 

I  also  consider  it  not  improper  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  franchise  for  a  railway  connecting  the  city  of  Ponce  with  the  port 
is  considered  the  most  valuable  franchise  in  Porto  Rico,  and  there  are 
on  file  in  this  department  a  number  of  applications  for  it,  and  manj 
letters  and  personal  inquiries  received  in  relatidn  thereto.  There  is 
also  one  company  claiming  to  own  a  franchise  for  said  railway.  The 
key  to  the  situation  is  the  right  to  occupy  streets  in  the  city  of  Ponce. 
I  am  not  advised  that  any  reason  exists  for  conferring  this  privilege 
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upon  Gaskell  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  applicants,  although  it  is 
but  just  to  Mr.  Gaskell  to  state  that  he  is  the  only  applicant  whose 
plan,  as  now  presented,  contemplates  securing  a  right  of  way  through 
private  property,  between  the  city  and  the  port,  instead  of  occupying 
the  national  highway. 

If  the  method  prescribed  by  the  Spanish  law  is  followed  the  diffi- 
culty is  obviated.  That  law  requires  the  franchise  to  be  disposed  of  by 
public  bidding  after  due  notice  by  publication.  This  would  aflPord  all 
parties  interested  an  equal  opportunity  to  accomplish  their  desires. 


[Senate  Doc.  No.  173,  Fifty-Beventh  Congrress,  first  oession.    By  Senate  resolution  of  March  5, 1902, 

6,000  additional  copies  were  ordered  printed.] 

COMMTJHICATION  FBOM  THE  LAW  OFFICEB  OF  THE  DIVISION 
OF  IH8TJLAE  AFFAIB8,  HAKIHO  A  C0MPAEI80N  BETWEEN  THE 
EXISTING  LAWS  OF  THE  TTNITED  STATES  AGAINST  TBEASON, 
SEDITION,  AND  MISPBISION  AND  THE  PBOVISIONS  OF  ACT 
NO.  292  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  COMMISSION. 

War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington^  D.  C,^  F^ritary  10^  1902. 
My  Dear  Senator:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  request  that  I  make  a  comparison  between  the  existing  laws  of 
the  United  States  against  treason,  sedition,  and  misprision  and  the 
provisions  of  act  No.  292  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  entitled  ''An 
act  defining  the  crimes  of  treason,  insurrection,  sedition,  conspiracies 
to  commit  such  crimes,    seditious    utterances,  whether  written  or 
spoken,  the  fonnation  of  secret  political  societies,  the  administering 
or  taking  of  oaths  to  commit  crimes  or  to  prevent  the  discovering  of 
the  same,  and  the  violation  of  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  prescribing 
punishment  therefor." 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  further  honor  to 
transmit  a  copy  of  said  act  No.  292,  together  with  the  suggested 
comparison. 

Very  respectfully,  Charles  E.  Magoon, 

Law  Officer  Division  of  Insvlar  Affairs. 

Hon.  J.  B.  FORAKER, 

United  States  Senate. 


[No.  292.] 


AN  ACT  defining  the  crimes  of  treason,  insurrection,  sedition,  conspiracies  to  commit  such  crimes, 
seditious  utterances,  whether  written  or  spoken,  the  formation  of  secret  political  societies,  the 
administering  or  taking  of  oaths  to  commit  crimes  or  to  prevent  the  discovering  of  the  same,  and 
the  violation  of  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  prescribing  punishment  therefor. 

By  authority  of  the  Pregident  of  the  United  Stately  be  it  enaded  by  the  United  States 
Philippine  CommimoTiy  that: 

Section  1.  Every  person  resident  in  the  Philippine  IslandB  owing  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  or  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  who  levies  w^ar  against 
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them,  or  adheres  to  their  enemies,  givinj?  them  aid  and  comfort  within  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  or  elsewhere,  is  guilty  of  treason,  and,  upon  conviction,  ehall  eoffer 
death,  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  shall  he  imprisoned  at  hard  lahor  for  not 
less  than  five  years  and  fined  not  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  2.  Every  person  owing  allegiance  to  the  United  States  or  the  government  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  having  knowledge  of  any  treason  against  them  or  either 
of  them,  who  conceals,  and  does  not,  as  soon  as  may  be,  disclose  and  make  known 
the  same  to  the  provincial  governor  in  the  province  in  which  he  resides,  or  to  the  civil 
(governor  of  the  islands,  or  to  some  judge  of  a  court  of  record,  is  guilty  of  misprision 
of  treason,  and  shall  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  seven  years  and  be  fined  not  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars. 

Sbc.  3.  Every  person  who  cites,  sets  on  foot,  assists,  or  engages  in  any  rebellion  or 
insurrection  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  government  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  or  the  law^s  thereof,  or  who  gives  aid  or  comfort  to  anyone  so 
engaging  in  such  rebellion  or  insurrection,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  impiisoned 
for  not  more  than  ten  years  and  be  fined  not  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Sbc.  4.  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  overthrow,  put  down,  or  destroy  by 
force  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippine  Islands  or  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  by  force  to  prevent,  hinder,  or  delay  the  execution 
of  any  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  by  force  to  seize, 
take,  or  possess  any  property  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  government  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  contrary  to  the  authority  thereof,  each  of  such  persons  shall  be  pon- 
ished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  and  by  imprisonment^  with  or 
without  hard  labor,  for  a  period  not  more  than  six  years. 

Sbc.  5.  All  persons  who  rise  publicly  and  tumultuously  in  order  to  attain  by  force 
or  outside  of  legal  methods  any  of  the  following  objects  are  guilty  of  sedition: 

1.  To  prevent  the  promulgation  or  execution  of  any  law  or  the  free  holding  of  any 
popular  election. 

2.  To  prevent  the  insular  government  or  any  provincial  or  municipal  government 
or  any  public  official  from  freely  exercising  its  or  his  duties  or  the  due  execution  of 
any  judicial  or  administrative  order. 

3.  To  infiict  any  act  of  hate  or  revenge  upon  the  person  or  property  of  any  official 
or  agent  of  the  insular  government  or  of  a  provincial  or  municipal  government 

4.  To  inflict,  with  a  political  or  social  object,  any  act  of  hate  or  revenge  upon  indi- 
viduals or  upon  any  class  of  individuals  in  the  islands. 

5.  To  despoil,  with  a  political  or  social  object,  any  class  of  persons,  natural  or 
artificial,  a  municipality,  a  province,  or  the  insular  government  or  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  of  any  part  of  its  property. 

Sec.  6.  Any  person  guilty  of  sedition  as  defined  in  section  5  hereof  shall  be  pan- 
ished  by  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars  and  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  ten  years,  or  both. 

Skx7.  7.  All  persons  conspiring  to  commit  the  crime  of  sedition  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
five  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  8.  Every  person  who  shall  utter  seditious  words  or  speeches,  write,  publish, 
or  ciniulate  scurrilous  libels  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  the 
insular  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  or  which  tend  to  disturb  or  obetmct 
any  lawful  officer  in  executing  his  office,  or  which  tend  to  instigate  others  to  cabal 
or  meet  together  for  unlawful  purposes,  or  which  suggest  or  incite  rebellious  con- 
spiracies or  riots,  or  which  tend  to  stir  up  the  people  against  the  lawful  authoritiea 
or  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  community,  the  safety  and  order  of  the  Government, 
or  who  shall  knowingly  conceal  such  evil  practices,  bhall  be  punished  Uy  a  fine  not 
exceeding  two  thousand  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  \9(q.  ^et^^  <^ 
both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court 
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Sec.  9.  All  persons  who  shall  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  forming,  or  who 
shall  form,  any  secret  society,  or  who  shall  after  the  passage  of  this  act  continue 
membership  in  a  society  already  formed  having  for  its  object,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  promotion  of  treason,  rebellion,  or  sedition,  or  the  promulgation  of  any  political 
opinion  or  policy,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thosuand  dollars  or 
by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both. 

Sec.  10.  Until  it  has  been  officially  proclaimed  that  a  state  of  war  or  insurrection 
against  the  authority  or  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  no  longer  exists  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  advocate  orally,  or  by  writ- 
ing or  printing  or  like  methods,  the  independence  of  the  Philippine  Islands  or  their 
separation  from  the  United  States,  whether  by  peaceable  or  forcible  means,  or  to 
print,  publish,  or  circulate  any  handbill,  newspaper,  or  other  publication  advocating 
such  independence  or  separation. 

Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  he  punished  by  a  toe  of 
not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Sbc.  11.  Every  person  who  shall  administer,  or  be  present  and  consent  to  the 
administering  of,  any  oath  or  any  engagement  purporting  to  bind  the  person  taking 
the  same  to  commit  any  crime  punishable  by  death  or  by  imprisonment  for  five 
years  or  more,  or  who  shall  attempt  to  induce  or  compel  any  person  to  take  any  such 
oath  or  engagement  or  who  shall  himself  take  any  such  oath  or  engagement,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  ten  years. 

Sbc.  12.  Any  person  who  administers  or  who  is  present  at  and  consenting  to  the 
administering  of  any  oath  or  engagement  purporting  to  bind  the  person  taking  the 
same,  either — 

1.  To  engage  in  any  seditious  purpose;  or 

2.  To  disturb  the  public  peace  or  commit  or  endeavor  to  commit  any  criminal 
offense;  or 

3.  To  fail  or  refuse  to  inform  and  give  evidence  against  any  associate,  confederate, 
or  other  person;  or 

4.  To  fail  or  refuse  to  reveal  or  discover  any  unlawful  combination  or  confederacy 
or  any  illegal  act  done  or  to  be  done  or  any  illegal  oath  or  obligation  or  engagement 
which  may  have  been  administered  or  tendered  to,  or  taken  by,  any  person  or  the 
import  of  any  such  oath,  obligation,  or  engagement; 

And  likewise  anyone  who  attempts  to  induce  or  compel  any  person  to  take  any 
such  oath  or  engagement,  and  likewise  any  i)er8on  who  takes  any  such  oath  or 
engagement,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  or  by 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  five  years,  or  both. 

Sec^  13.  Any  person  who  under  such  compulsion  as  would  otherwise  excuse  him 
offends  against  either  of  the  last  two  preceding  sections  shall  not  be  excused  thereby 
unless  within  the  periods  hereinafter  state<l  he  declares  the  same,  and  what  he  knows 
touching  the  same,  and  the  persons  by  whom  such  oath  or  obligation  or  engagement 
'wa^  administered  or  taken,  by  information  upon  oath  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
judge  of  a  court  of  first  instance,  or  provincial  fiscal  of  the  municipality  or  province 
in  which  such  oath  or  engagement  was  administered  or  taken.  Such  declaration 
may  be  made  by  him  within  fourteen  days  after  the  commission  of  the  offense,  or, 
if  he  is  hindered  from  making  it  by  actual  force  or  sickness,  then  within  eight  days 
after  cessation  of  such  hindrance,  or  on  his  trial,  if  that  happens  before  the  expira- 
tion of  either  of  those  periods. 

Sec^  14.  Any  person  who  shall  have  taken  any  oath  before  any  military  oflScer  of 
the  Army  of  the  United  States  or  before  any  officer  under  the  civil  government  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  whether  such  ofl[icial  so  administering  the  oath  was  specually 
authorized  by  law  so  to  do  or  not,  in  which  oath  the  afiiant  in  substance  engaged  to 
recognize  or  accept  the  supreme  authority  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  these 
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islands,  or  to  maintain  true  faith  or  alle^ance  thereto,  or  to  obey  the  laws,  legal 
orders,  and  decrees  promulgated  by  its  duly  constituted  authorities,  and  who  riiall, 
after  the  paasage  of  this  act,  violate  the  terms  and  provisions  of  such  oath  or  any  of 
such  terms  or  provisions,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  thooamd 
dollars  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  ten  years,  or  both. 

Sbc.  15.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  organized  provinces  oi 
Batangas,  Cebil,  and  Bohol,  nor  to  any  province  where  civil  government  has  not 
been  established,  so  long  as  insurrection  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
exists  therein,  unless  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Army  of  the  Dhited  States, 
Division  of  the  Philippines,  shall  authorize  and  direct  prosecutions  in  the  civil  courts 
in  such  territories  for  offenses  under  this  act,  in  which  event  it  shall  apply. 

Sbc.  16.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  now  in  force,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  in  ocm- 
flict  herewith,  are  hereby  repealed;  provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
operate  as  a  repeal  of  existing  laws  in  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  pending  actions 
or  existing  causes  of  actions,  but  as  to  such  causes  of  actions,  or  pending  actions, 
existing  laws  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect,  this  act  being  entirely  prospective. 

Sbc.  17.  A  foreigner,  residing  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  who  shall  commit  any  of 
the  crimes  specified  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  act,  except  those  specified  in 
sections  1  and  2,  shall  be  punished  in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same  penalty  as 
that  prescribed  for  the  particular  crime  therein. 

Sbc.  18.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage. 

Enacted  November  4,  1901. 

[War  Department,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Diviaton  of  Insular  Affaiis.  Report  on  act  292,  Philippine 
Commission,  entitled  "An  act  defining  the  crimes  of  treason,  insarrection,  sedition,  conspiimcic«  to 
commit  snch  crimes,  seditious  utterances,  whether  written  or  spoken,  the  formation  of  secret  polit- 
ical societies,  the  administering  or  taking  of  oaths  to  commit  crimes  or  to  prevent  the  discoreniq; 
of  the  same,  and  the  violation  of  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  prescribing  punishment  therefor.  Sub- 
mitted by  Charles  E.  Magoon,  law  officer.  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Depcutment.] 


COMPARISON  OF  THB  PROVISIONS  OF  ACT  NO.  292  OF  PHILIPPINB  COMMISSION,  ENTrTLSD 
''an  act  DBFININO  the  CRIMBS  of  TREASON,  INSURRBCTION,  SEDITION,  OONSPIRACTK 
TO  CX>MMIT  SUCH  CRIMES,  SBDITIOUS  UlTERANCES,  WHETHER  WRnTBN  OR  SPOKEN,  THE 
FORMATION  OF  SECRET  POLITICAL  SOCIETIES,  THE  ADMINISTERING  OR  TAKING  OF 
OATHS  TO  COMMIT  CRIMES  OR  TO  PREVENT  THB  DISCOVERING  OF  THE  SAME,  AND  THE 
VIOLATION  OF  OATHS  OF  ALLEGIANCE,  AND  PRESCRIBING  PUNISHMENT  THKBBPOR,*' 
WITH  SIMILAR  STATUTES   ENACTED   IN   THB   UNITED  STATES. 


Act  No.  292y  Philippine  Commismon. 

Section  1.  Every  person,  resident  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  owing  allegiance 
to  the  Unite<l  States  or  the  government  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  who  levies  war 
against  them,  or  adheres  to  their  enemies, 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort,  within  the 
Philippine  Islands  or  elsewhere,  is  guilty 
of  treason,  and,  upon  conviction,  shall 
suffer  death,  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  shall  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labor 
for  not  less  than  five  years  and  fined  not 
less  than  ten  thousand  dollars. 


Laws  of  the  United  StaU»  (Rec.  SiaL  af 
United  Siatet. 

Sec.  5331.  Every  person  owing  allegi- 
anoe  to  the  United  States  who  levies  war 
against  them,  or  adheres  to  their  enemies, 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort,  within  the 
United  States  or  elsewhere,  is  guilty  of 
treason. 

Sbc.  6332.  Every  person  guilty  of  trea- 
son shall  suffer  death;  or,  at  the  diacre* 
tion  of  the  court,  shall  be  imprisoned  ai 
hard  labor  for  not  leas  than  five  yean, 
and  fined  not  lees  than  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, to  be  levied  and  collected  out  of  any 
or  all  of  his  property,  real  and  personal, 
of  which  he  was  the  ow^ner  at  the  time  of 
committing  such  treason,  any  sale  or  cod* 
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Sbc.  2.  Every  person,  owing  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  or  the  government 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  having 
knowledge  of  any  treason  against  them 
or  either  of  them,  who  conceals,  and  does 
not,  as  soon  as  may  be,  disclose  and  make 
known  the  same  to  the  provincial  gov- 
ernor in  the  province  in  which  he  resides, 
or  to  the  civil  governor  of  the  islands,  or 
to  some  judge  of  a  court  of  record,  is 
gailty  of  misprision  of  treason,  and  shall 
be  imprisoned  not  more  than  seven  years 
and  be  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars. 

Sbc.  3.  Every  person  who  incites,  sets 
on  foot,  assists,  or  engages  in  any  rebel- 
lion or  insurrection  against  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  government 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  the  laws 
thereof,  or  who  gives  aid  or  comfort  to 
anyone  so  engaging  in  such  rebellion  or 
insurrection,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  ten  years 
and  be  fined  not  more  than  ten  thousand 
dollars. 

Sbc.  4.  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire 
to  overthrow,  put  down,  or  destroy  by 
force  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  the 
government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  or 
by  force  to  prevent,  hinder,  or  delay  the 
execution  of  any  law  of  the  United  States 
or  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  by  force 
to  seize,  take,  or  possess  any  property  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the  government 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  contrary  to  the 
authority  thereof,  each  of  such  persons 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  five  thousand  dollars,  and  by  im- 
prisonment, with  or  without  hard  labor, 
for  a  period  not  more  than  six  years. 


Sec.  5.  All  persons  who  rise  publicly 
and  tumultuously  in  order  to  attain  by 
force  or  outside  of  legal  methods  any  of 
the  following  objects,  are  guilty  of  sedi- 
tion: 


veyance  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding; 
and  every  person  so  convicted  of  treason 
shall,  moreover,  be  incapable  of  holding 
any  oflice  under  the  United  States. 

Sbc.  5333.  Every  person,  owing  allegi- 
ance to  the  United  States  and  having 
knowledge  of  the  commission  of  any  trea- 
son against  them,  who  conceals  and  does 
not,  as  soon  as  may  be,  disclose  and  make 
known  the  same  to  the  President  or  to 
some  judge  of  the  United  States,  or  to  the 
governor  or  to  some  judge  or  justice  of  a 
particular  State,  is  guilty  of  misprision  of 
treason,  and  shall  be  imprisoned  not  more 
than  seven  years  and  fined  not  more  than 
one  thousand  dollars. 


Sbc.  5334.  Every  person  who  incites, 
sets  on  foot,  assists,  or  engages  in  any 
rebellion  or  insurrection  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  or  the  laws 
thereof,  or  gives  aid  or  comfort  thereto, 
shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  not 
more  than  ten  years,  or  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  by 
both  of  such  punishments;  and  shall, 
moreover,  be  incapable  of  holding  any 
ofiSce  under  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5336.  If  two  or  more  persons  in 
any  State  or  Territory  conspire  to  over- 
throw, put  down,  or  to  destroy  by  force 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or 
to  levy  war  against  them,  or  to  oppose  by 
force  the  authority  thereof;  or  by  force 
to  prevent,  hinder,  or  delay  the  execution 
of  any  law  of  the  United  States;  or  by 
force  to  seize,  take,  or  possess  any  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  contrary  to  the 
authority  thereof;  each  of  them  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five 
hundred  dollars  and  not  more  than  five 
thousand  dollars;  or  by  imprisonment, 
with  or  without  hard  labor,  for  a  period 
not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than 
six  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. 

Sec.  5506.  Every  person  who,  by  any 
unlawful  means,  hinders,  delays,  pre- 
vents, or  obstructs,  or  combines  and  con- 
federates with  others  to  hinder,  delay, 
prevent,  or  obstruct  any  citizen  from 
doing  any  act  required  to  be  done  to 
qualify  him  to  vote,  or  from  voting  at  any 
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Par.  1.  To  prevent  the  promulgation 
or  execution  of  any  law  or  the  free  hold- 
ing of  any  popular  election. 


Par.  2.  To  prevent  the  insular  govern- 
ment, or  any  provincial  or  municipal 
government,  or  any  public  official  from 
freely  exercising  its  or  his  duties  or  the 
due  execution  of  any  judicial  or  adminis- 
trative order. 


Par.  3.  To  inflict  any  act  of  hate  or 
revenge  upon  the  person  or  property  of 
any  official  or  agent  of  the  insular  gov- 
ernment or  of  a  provincial  or  municipal 
government. 


election  in  any  State,  Territory,  district, 
county,  city,  parish,  township,  school 
district)  municipality,  or  other  territorial 
subdivision,  shall  l^e  fined  not  less  than 
^ye  hundred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned 
not  less  than  one  month  nor  more  than 
one  year,  or  be  punished  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment 

Sec.  5398.  Every  person  who  knowingly 
and  willfully  obstructs,  resists,  or  opposes 
any  officer  of  the  United  States  in  sening 
or  attempting  to  serve  or  execute  any 
mesne  process  or  warrant,  or  any  rale  or 
order  of  any  court  of  the  Unit€<l  States, 
or  any  other  legal  or  judicial  writ  or 
process,  or  assaults,  ))eat8,  or  wounds  any 
officer  or  other  person  duly  authoriied  in 
serving  or  executing  any  writ,  rule,  order, 
process,  or  warrant  shall  be  imprisoned 
not  more  than  twelve  months  and  fined 
not  more  than  three  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  5399.  Every  i)er8on  who  corruptly, 
or  by  threats  or  force,  endeavors  to  in- 
fluence, intimidate,  or  impede  any  witnes 
or  officer  in  any  court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  or  corruptly, 
or  by  th  reats  or  force,  obstructs  or  impedes, 
or  endeavors  to  obstruct  or  impede,  thedne 
administration  of  justice  therein,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  fi« 
hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not 
more  than  three  months,  or  both. 

Sbc.  5407.  If  two  or  more  persons  in 
any  State  or  Territory  conspire  for  the 
purpose  of  impeding,  hindering,  ob- 
structing, or  defeating  in  any  manner 
the  due  course  of  jiwtice  in  any  State  or 
Territory,  with  intent  to  deny  to  any  dti- 
ssen  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  t^ 
to  injure  him  or  his  property  for  lawfully 
enforcing,  or  attempting  to  enforce,  the 
right  oi  any  person,  or  class  of  persons, 
to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  each 
of  such  persons  shall  \ye  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  nor 
more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  or  by 
imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labor, 
not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than 
six  years,  or  by  lx)th  such  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. 

Sbc.  5518.  If  tw^o  or  more  persons  in 
any  State  or  Territory  conspire  to  pre- 
vent, by  force,  intimidation,  or  threat, 
any  jjerson  from  accepting  or  holding  any 
office,  trust,  or  place  of  confidence  under 
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Par.  4.  To  inflict,  with  a  political  or 
social  object,  any  act  of  hate  or  revenge 
upon  individuals  or  upon  any  class  of 
individuals  in  the  islands. 

Par.  5.  To  despoil,  with  a  political  or 
social  object,  any  class  of  persons,  natu- 
ral or  artificial,  a  municipality,  a  prov- 
ince, or  the  insular  government  or  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
part  of  its  property. 


Src.  6.  Any  person  guilty  of  sedition 
as  define<l  in  section  5  hereof  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  five 
thousand  dollars  and  by  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  ten  years,  or  both. 


the  Tnited  States,  or  from  discharging 
any  duties  thereof;  or  to  induce  by  like 
means  any  officer  of  the  Uniteil  States  to 
leave  any  State,  district,  or  place  where 
his  duties  as  an  ofticer  are  required  to  be 
performed,  or  to  injure  him  in  his  jierson 
or  property  on  account  of  his  lawful  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  while 
engaged  in  the  lawful  discharge  thereof, 
or  to  injure  his  property  so  as  to  molest, 
interrupt,  hinder,  or  impede  him  in  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duties,  each  of 
such  persons  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  five  hundred  nor  more 
than  five  thousand  dollars,  or  by  impris- 
onment, with  or  without  hard  labor,  not 
less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  six 
years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

Sec.  5508.  If  two  or  more  persons  con- 
spire to  injure,  oppress,  threaten,  or  in- 
timidate any  citizen  in  the  free  exercise 
or  enjoyment  of  any  right  or  privilege 
secured  to  him  by  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  because  of 
his  having  so  exercised  the  same;  or  if 
two  or  more  persons  go  in  disguise  on  the 
highway,  or  on  the  premises  of  another, 
with  intent  to  prevent  or  hinder  his  free 
exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right  or 
privilege  so  secured,  they  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  and 
imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years;  and 
shall,  moreover,  be  thereafter  ineligible 
to  any  office,  or  place  of  honor,  profit,  or 
trust  created  by  the  Constitution  or  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5519.  If  two  or  more  persons  in 
any  State  or  Territory  conspire,  or  go  in 
disguise  on  the  highway  or  on  the  prem- 
ises of  another,  for  the  purpose  of  depriv- 
ing, either  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
person  or  class  of  persons  of  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  or  of  equal  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  under  the  laws;  or 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  hinder- 
ing the  constituted  authorities  of  any 
State  or  Territory  from  giving  or  securing 
to  all  persons  within  such  State  or  Terri- 
tory the  equal  protection  of  the  laws; 
each  of  such  persons  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  nor 
more  than  five  thousand  dollai's,  or  by 
imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labor, 
not  les8  than  six  months  nor  more  than  six 
years,  or  by  l>oth  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 


^Sectlona  5  and  6  of  the  act  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Commimion  No.  292  are  reeoact- 
mente,  with  modified  penalties,  of  articles 
236  and  237  of  the  refonn  penal  code  of 
SpiiiD,  in  force  in  the  Philippines  at  the 
time  of  the  transfer  of  sovereignty.  Said 
articles  of  theSpaniah  code  areas  follows: 

"Art.  236.  Thoee  who  shall  rise  pub- 
licly and  tumultuously  in  order  to  attain 
by  force  or  oatside  of  legal  methods  any 
of  the  following;  objecia  are  guilty  of 
sedition: 

"1.  To  prevent  the  promul^tion  or 
execution  of  laws,  or  the  free  holding  of 
popular  elections  in  any  province,  cir- 
cu inscription,  or  electoral  digtrict. 

"2.  To  prevent  guy  authority,  corpo- 
ration, official,  or  public  officer  from 
freely  exercising  hie  duties  or  the  execn- 
tion  of  hiifoSicial  or  administrative  orders. 

"3.  To  wreak  any  deed  of  hate  or  re- 
venge upon  the  person  or  property  of 
any  authority  or  its  E^^nts. 

"4.  To  wreak,  with  a  ixilitiial  or  social 
object,  any  deed  of  hale  or  revenge  upon 
individuals  or  upon  any  class  in  the  ,State. 

"5.  Todespoil, withapoliticalorsocial 
object,  any  class  of  peroons,  the  munici- 
pality, the  province,  or  the  Slate  of  all  or 
any  part  of  their  property,  or  to  lay  waste 
or  destroy  such  proiierty. 

"Abt.  237.  Thoee  who,  by  inciting  the 
seditious  and  mahing  them  resolute,  shall 
have  promutetl  and  supported  sedition, 
and  its  principal  leader?,  shall  be  pun- 
ished with  the  penalty  of  rrrliitidn  tern- 
pond  should  they  be  included  in  any  of 
the  cases  specified  in  the  Srst  paragraph 
of  No.  2  of  article  174,  ami  with  that  of 
/iruiii'm  mnyoT  should  they  not  be  included 
in  any  of  these," 

(See  Trans.  Penal  Code  tor  the  Philip- 
pines, Div.  of  Ins.  AffrB.,  War.  Dept.) 

Sbc.  7.  AM  persons  conspiring  to  com- 
mit the  crime  of  sedition  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  one 
thouBand  dollBre,orby' 
exceeding  live  years,  or  both. 


Sbc.  5337.  Every  person  who  recmits 
soldiersorsailors  within  the  United  Sttie 
to  engage  in  armed  hostility  ajzdnsi  Ih* 
same,  or  who  opeoc  within  tJie  Cnired 
Slates  a  recruiting  station  for  the  enlisi- 
ment  of  such  soldiers  or  sailois  town* 
in  any  manner  in  anned  hostility  apuQ^ 
the  United  Stales,  shall  lie  fined  mi  le« 
than  two  hulidred  dollars  nor  more  than 
one  thousand  dollare,  and  imprisonol  not 
less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  five 
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8bc.  5338.  Every  soldie  or  sailor  en- 
listed or  engaged  within  the  United  States 
with  intent  to  serve  in  armed  hostility 
against  the  same,  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and  by  im- 
prisonment not  less  than  one  year  nor 
more  than  three  years. 

Sec.  1342,  Art.  19,  p.  232,  U.  S.  Rev. 
Stats.  Any  officer  who  uses  contemptuous 
or  disrespectful  words  against  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Vice-President,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  chief  magistrate 
or  legislature  of  any  of  the  United  States 
in  which  he  is  quartered,  shall  be  dis- 
missed from  the  service  or  otherwise 
punished,  as  a  court-martial  may  direct. 
Any  soldier  who  so  offends  shall  be  pun- 
ished as  a  court-martial  may  direct. 

Sec.  1342,  Art.  22.  Any  officer  or  soldier 
who  begins,  excites,  causes,  op  joins  in 
any  mutiny  or  sedition,  in  any  troop, 
battery,  company,  party,  post,  detach- 
ment, or  guard,  shall  suffer  death,  or  such 
other  punishment  as  a  court-martial  may 
direct 

Sec.  1342,  Art.  23.  Any  officer  or  soldier 
who,  being  present  at  any  mutiny  or  sedi- 
tion, does  not  use  his  utmost  endeavor  to 
suppress  the  same,  or  having  knowledge 
cf  any  intended  mutiny  or  sedition,  does 
not,  without  delay,  give  information 
thereof  to  his  commanding  officer,  shall 
suffer  death,  or  such  other  punishment  as 
a  court-martial  may  direct. 

Sec.  1624,  Art.  8,  provides:  "Such  pun- 
ishment as  a  court-martial  may  adjudge 
may  be  inflicted  on  any  person  in  the 
Navy  who  *  *  *  utters  any  seditious 
or  mutinous  words." 


Ad  No.  f92  Philippine  CommtMion. 

Sec.  8.  Every  person  who  shall  utter 
seditious  words  or  speeches,  write,  pub- 
lish, or  circulate  scurrilous  libels  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or 
the  insular  government  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  or  which  tend  to  disturb  or  ob- 
struct any  lawful  officer  in  executing  his 
office,  or  which  tend  to  instigate  others  to 
cabal  or  meet  together  for  unlawful  pur- 
poses, or  which  suggest  or  incite  rebellious 
conspiracies  or  riots,  or  which  tend  to  stir 
up  the  people  against  the  lawful  author- 


Code  of  Tennessee, 

Sec.  5555.  Whoever  shall  be  guilty  of 
uttering  seditious  words  or  speeches, 
spreading  abroad  false  news,  writing  or 
dispersing  scurrilous  libels  against  the 
State  or  General  Government,  disturbing 
or  obstructing  any  lawful  officer  in  exe- 
cuting his  office,  or  of  instigating  others 
to  cabal  and  meet  together,  to  contrive, 
invent,  suggest,  or  incite  rebellious  con- 
spiracieH,  riots,  or  any  manner  of  unlaw- 
ful feu<l  or  differences,  thereby  to  stir 
people  up  maliciously  to  contrive  the  ruin 
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itiee  or  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  com- 
munitv,  the  safety  and  order  of  the  Gov- 
eminent,  or  who  shall  knowingly  conceal 
such  evil  practices,  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars 
or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two 
years,  or  both  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

(This  section  was  probAbly  drafted  by 
Hon.  Luke  E.  Wright,  acting  governor 
of  the  Philippines,  who  formerly  prac- 
ticed law  in  Tennessee.  Being  familiar 
with  the  statutes  of  that  State,  he  natu- 
rally adopted  the  language  employed  by 
the  Tennessee  legislature  in  creating  an 
enactment  of  similar  character. ) 


and  destruction  of  the  peace,  safety,  and 
order  of  the  Government,  or  nhall  know- 
ingly conceal  such  evil  practices,  Bhall  be 
punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court  and  jury  trying  the 
case,  and  may  be  compelled  to  give  gooil 
and  sufficient  sureties  for  hit<  or  her  gimd 
behavior  during  the  court's  pleai^ure,  and 
shall  be  incapable  of  bearing  any  office  of 
honor,  trust,  or  profit  in  the  State  govern- 
ment for  the  space  of  three  yeare.    It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  to  give  thii! 
in  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  and  no  pros- 
ecutor shall  be  required  to  an  indictment 
under  this  article. 

(See  sec.  5555,  Code  of  Tennessee,  Mil- 
liken  &  Yertrees,  18S4. ) 

Revised  SUUutes  of  the  United  States 

Sec.  2111.  Every  person  who  sends 
any  talk,  speech,  mesBage,  or  letter  to  any 
Indian  nation,  tribe,  chief,  or  individual, 
with  an  intent  to  prodoce  a  contravention 
or  infraction  of  any  treaty  or  law  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  disturb  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  the  United  States,  is  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  two  thousan^l  dollare. 

Sbc.  2112.  Every  person  who  carries  or 
delivers  any  talk,  message,  speech,  or 
letter,  intended  to  produce  a  contraven- 
tion or  infraction  of  any  treaty  or  law  of 
the  United  States,  or  to  disturb  the  peace 
or  tranquillity  oi  the  United  States,  know- 
ing the  contents  thereof,  to  or  from  anv 
Indian  nation,  tribe,  chief,  or  individual, 
from  or  to  any  person  or  pen^ns  what- 
ever, residing  within  the  United  States, 
or  from  or  to  any  subject,  citizen,  or  a^jent 
of  any  foreign  power  or  State  is  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

Sbc.  2113.  Every  person  who  caniee 
on  a  correspondence,  by  letter  or  othe^ 
wise,  with  any  foreign  nation  or  power, 
with  an  intent  to  induce  such  foreign 
nation  or  power  to  excite  any  Indian 
nation,  tribe,  chief,  or  individual,  to  war 
against  the  United  States,  or  to  the  vio- 
lation of  any  existing  treaty;  or  who 
alienates,  or  attempts  to  alienate,  the 
confidence  of  any  Indian  or  Indians  from 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  i? 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  one  thousand  dollais. 
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Act  No.  £9^,  Philippine  Commission, 

Sec.  9.  All  persons  who  shall  meet 
together  for  the  purpose  of  forming  or 
who  shall  form  any  secret  society,  or  who 
shall  after  the  passage  of  this  a<*t  con- 
tinue membership  in  a  society  already 
formed,  having  for  its  object,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  the  promotion  of  treason,  rebel- 
lion, or  sedition,  or  the  promulgation  of 
any  political  opinion  or  policy  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one 
thousand  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  both. 


Revised  Statutes  of  Florida. 

2376.  Exciting  insurrection.  If  any 
person  shall  excite  an  insurrection  or  se- 
dition amongst  any  portion  or  class  of 
the  population  of  this  State,  or  shall  at- 
tempt by  writing,  speaking,  or  by  any 
other  means  to  excite  such  insurrection 
or  sedition,  the  person  or  persons  so 
offending  shall  l)e  punished  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  State  prison  not  exceeding 
twenty  years. 

Penal  Code  of  West  Virginia.     ( Chapter 

CXLIII. ) 

Sec.  4.  If  any  person  shall  attempt  to 
justify  or  uphold  an  arme^l  invasion  of 
this  State,  or  an  organized  insurrection 
therein,  by  speaking,  writing,  or  print- 
ing, or  by  publishing  or  circulating  any 
written  or  printed  document,  or  in  any 
other  way  whatever,  during  the  contin- 
uance of  such  invasion  or  insurrection,  he 
shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  thou- 
sand dollars  and  be  confined  in  jail  not 
exceeding  twelve  months. 

Laws  of  Maryland. 

Sec.  267.  If  any  person  or  persons 
within  this  State  shall  hold  anv  secret  or 
public  meeting  or  unite  with  or  belong  to 
any  secret  club  or  association  known  by 
him  or  them  to  be  intended  tt)  effect,  pro- 
mote, or  encourage  the  separation  or  se- 
cession of  this  State  from  the  Government 
or  Union  of  the  United  States,  ever)*  such 
person,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
sentenced  to  confinement  in  the  peniten- 
tiary for  a  term  not  less  than  two  nor 
more  than  six  years,  or  to  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  five  hundred  or  more  than  three 
thousand  dollars,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

Qen.  Stats,  of  Kansas.    ( Chap.  100,  crimjes, 

iScc.) 

Sbc.  3.  Any  citizen  of  this  State  who 
shall  join  any  society  or  organization  the 
object  of  which  shall  be  to  produce, an 
insurrection  or  to  revolutionize  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  State  or  of  the  United 
States,  or  shall  furnish  arms  or  military 
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Act  No,  S92y  Philippine  Commission, 

Sec.  10.  Until  it  has  been  officially  pro- 
claimed that  a  state  of  war  or  insurrection 
against  the  authority  or  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States  no  longer  exists  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  to  advocate,  orally  or  by 
writing  or  printing  or  like  methods,  the 
independence  of  the  Philippine  Islands  or 


stores  to  the  enemies  of  this  State  or  of 
the  United  States,  knowing  them  to  be 
such,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished 
by  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  for 
not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  ten  years. 

Revised  Stats,  of  Florida. 

Sbc.  2374.  Combination  to  usurp  gov- 
ernment: If  two  or  more  persoiis  f(hall 
combine  by  force  to  usurp  the  govern- 
ment of  this  State,  or  to  overturn  the 
same,  or  interfere  forcibly  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  government  or  any  de 
partment  thereof,  the  person  so  offending 
shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in 
the  State  prison  not  exceeding  ten  yeare. 

Decision  of  the  VniUd  Stales  Supraaf 

Court 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
say: 

''Open  refiistance  to  the  meaBoree 
deemed  necessary  to  subdue  a  great 
rebellion  by  those  who  enjoy  the  pro- 
tection of  government  and  have  not  the 
excuse  even  of  prejudice  of  section  to 
plead  in  their  favor  becomes  an  enormom 
crime  when  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  secret 
political  oiiganization,  armed  to  oppose 
the  laws,  and  seeks  by  stealthy  means  to 
introduce  the  enemies  of  the  country  into 
peaceful  communities,  there  to  light  the 
torch  of  civil  war  and  thus  overthrow 
the  power  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
spiracies like  these  at  such  a  junctore  are 
extremely  perilous,  and  those  concerned 
in  them  are  dangerous  enemies  to  their 
country  and  should  receive  the  heaviest 
penalties  of  the  law^  as  an  example  to 
deter  others  from  similar  criminal  con- 
duct" (Ex  parte  Milligan,  4  Wall., 
130.) 

Rev.  Slais.  of  the  United  SUttes. 

Sbc.  5335.  Every  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  whether  actually  resident  or  abid- 
ing within  the  same  or  in  any  foreign 
country,  who,  without  the  permiaaon  or 
authority  of  the  Government,  directly 
or  indirectly  commences  or  carries  on 
any  verbal  or  written  correspondence  or 
intercourse  with  any  foreign  government, 
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their  separation  from  the  United  States, 
whether  by  peaceable  or  forcible  means,  or 
to  print,  publish,  or  circalate any  handbill, 
newspaper,  or  other  publication  advocat- 
ing such  independence  or  separation. 

Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars  and 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year. 


or  any  officer  or  agent  thereof,  with  an 
intent  to  influence  the  measures  or  con- 
duct of  any  foreign  government,  or  of  any 
officer  or  agent  thereof,  in  relation  to 
any  disputes  or  controversies  with  the 
United  States,  or  to  defeat  the  measures 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States; 
and  every  person,  being  a  citizen  of  or 
resident  within  the  United  States,  and  not 
duly  authorized,  who  counsels,  advises, 
or  assists  in  any  such  correspondence  with 
such  intent  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars 
and  by  imprisonment  during  a  term  not 
leas  than  six  months  nor  more  than  three 
years;  but  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  abridge  the  right  of  a  citizen 
to  apply,  himself  or  his  agent,  to  any 
foreign  government  or  the  agents  thereof 
for  redress  of  any  injury  which  he  may 
have  sustained  from  such  government  or 
any  of  its  agents  or  subjects. 

Laws  of  Maryland. 

Sbc.  267.  If  any  person  or  persons  with- 
in this  State  shall  hold  any  secret  or  pub- 
lic meeting,  or  unite  with  or  belong  to 
any  secret  club  or  association  known  by 
him  or  them  to  be  intended  to  effect, 
promote^  or  encourage  the  separation  or  se- 
cession of  this  State  from  the  Government  or 
Union  of  the  United  States^  every  such  per- 
son, upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  b» 
sentenced  to  confinement  in  the  peniten- 
tiary for  a  term  not  less  than  two  nor 
more  than  six  years,  or  to  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  five  hundred  or  more  than  three 
thousand  dollars,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

Statutes  of  New  Jersey  {chapter  on  crimes), 

Sbc.  4.  If  any  person  owing  allegiance 
to  this  State  shall,  by  speech,  writing, 
open  deed  or  act,  advisedly  and  wittingly 
maintain  and  defend  the  authority  or 
jurisdiction  of  any  foreign  power,  poten- 
tate, republic,  king,  state,  or  nation  what- 
soever in  and  over  this  State,  or  the  peo- 
ple thereof,  such  j^erson  so  offending  shall, 
on  conviction,  be  punished  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment, or  both,  or  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment at  hard  labor,  or  both,  the 
fine  not  to  exceed  four  hundred  dollars 
nor  the  imprisonment  the  term  of  one 
year. 
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PencU  code  of  Vtrginia. 

Sbc.  3658.  Treason  shall  consist  onlv  in 
levying  war  against  the  State,  or  adhering 
to  its  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  com- 
fort, or  establishing,  without  authority  of 
the  legislature,  any  government  within 
its  limits  separate  from  the  existing  goY- 
emment,  or  holding  or  executing  in  such 
usurped  government  any  office,  or  pro- 
fessing allegiance  or  fidelity  to  it,  or  re-        i 
sisting  the  execution  of  the  laws  under       I 
color  of  its  authority;  and  such  treason, 
if  proved  by  the  testimony  of  two  wit- 
nesses to  the  same  overt  act  or  by  con- 
fession in  court,  shall  be  pimished  with 

death. 

«  «  »  * 

Sbc.  3660.  If  any  person  attempt  to 
establish  any  such  usurped  government 
and  commit  any  overt  act  therefor,  or  by 
writing  or  speaking  endeavor  to  instigate 
others  to  establish  such  government,  he 
shall  be  confined  in  jail  not  exceeding 
twelve  months  and  fined  not  exceeding 
one  thousand  dollars. 

See  Laws  of  Rhode  Island,  chap.  30, 
sections  4-7.     ( Post  p.  683. ) 

Decmon  of  the  United  Stales  Supreme  Oncrl 

Respecting  the  title  to  sovereignty  and 
property  acquired  by  the  United  States 
in  the  Philippines  the  Supreme  Court 
say  (see  the  Diamond  Ring  case,  opinion 
filed  Dec.  2,  1901 ) : 

"It  is  further  contended  that  a  distinct 
tion  exists  in  that^  while  complete  poe- 
session  of  Porto  Rico  was  taken  bv  the 
United  States,  this  was  not  so  as  to  the 
Philippines,  because  of  the  armed  resist- 
ance of  the  native  inhabitants  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent. 

"We  must  decline  to  assume  that  the 
Government  wishes  thus  to  disparage  the 
title  of  the  United  States  or  to  place  itself 
in  the  position  of  waging  a  war  of  conqnegt 

"The  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  the 
Philippines  and  possession  under  claim 
of  title  had  existed  for  a  long  series  of 
years  prior  to  the  war  with  the  United 
States.  The  fact  that  there  were  inso^ 
rections  against  her  or  that  uncivili»d 
tribes  may  have  defied  her  will  dii'  not 
affect  the  validity  of  her  title.  She 
granteii  the  islands  to  the  United  States, 
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Act  No.  S9£f  Philippine  Commimon. 

Sbc.  11.  Every  person  who  shall  ad- 
minister, or  be  present  and  consent  to  the 
administering  of,  any  oath  or  any  engage- 
ment purporting  to  bind  the  person 
taking  the  same  to  commit  any  crime 
punishable  by  death  or  by  imprisonment 
for  five  years  or  more,  or  who  shall  at- 
tempt to  induce  or  compel  any  person  to 
take  any  such  oath  or  engagement,  or 
who  shall  himself  take  anv  such  oath  or 
engagement,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
not  excee<iing  two  thousand  dollars  or  by 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  ten  years. 


Sbc.  12.  Any  person  who  administers 
or  who  is  present  at,  and  consenting  to, 
the  administering  of  any  oath  or  engage- 
ment purporting  to  bind  the  person  tak- 
ing the  same,  either: 

1.  To  engage  in  any  seditious  purpose; 
or 


and  the  grantee  in  acc*epting  them  took 
nothing  less  than  the  whole  grant. 

*^  If  those  in  insurrection  against  Spain 
continued  in  insurrection  against  the 
United  States,  the  legal  title  and  posses- 
sion of  the  latter  remained  unaffected. 

"We  do  not  understand  that  it  is 
claimed  that  in  carrying  on  the  pending 
hostilities  the  Government  is  seeking  to 
subjugate  the  people  of  a  foreign  country, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  preserving 
order  and  suppressing  insurrection  in 
territory  of  the  United  States.  It  follows 
that  the  ix>S8e8sion  of  the  United  States 
is  adequate  possession  under  legal  title, 
and  this  can  not  be  asserted  for  one  pur- 
pose and  denied  for  another.  We  dis- 
miss the  suggested  distinction  as  unten- 
able." 

Revised  StcUtUes  of  United  Slates. 

Sbc.  5308.  Whenever  during  any  insur- 
rection against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  after  the  President  shall 
have  declared  by  pnx^lamation  that  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  are  opposed  and 
the  execution  thereof  obstructed  by  com- 
binations too  powerful  to  be  suppressed 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, or  by  the  power  vested  in  the 
marshals  by  law,  any  person,  or  his  agent, 
attorney,  or  employee,  purchases  or  ac- 
quires, sells  or  gives,  any  property  of 
whatsoever  kind  or  description  with  in- 
tent to  use  or  employ  the  same,  or  suffers 
the  same  to  be  used  or  employed  in  aid- 
ing, abetting,  or  promoting  such  insurrec- 
tion or  resistance  to  the  laws,  or  any 
person  engaged  therein,  or  being  the 
owner  of  any  such  property,  knowingly 
uses  or  employs,  or  consents  to  such  use 
or  employment  of  the  same,  all  such 
property  shall  be  lawful  subject  of  prize 
and  capture  wherever  found ;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  cause  the 
same  to  be  seized,  confiscated,  and  con- 
demned. 

Sec.  5440.  If  two  or  more  persons  con- 
spire either  to  commit  any  offense  against 
the  United  States  or  to  defraud  the  United 
States  in  any  manner  or  for  any  purpose, 
and  one  or  more  of  such  parties  do 
any  act  to  effect  the  object  of  the  con- 
spiracy, all  the  parties  to  such  conspiracy 
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shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  len  thin 
one  thousand  dollars  and  not  more  than 
ten  thousand  dollars  and  to  imprison- 
ment not  more  than  two  years. 

(United  States  Digest,  vol.  3,  p.  353.) 
A  conspiracy  is  a  combination  of  two  or 
more  persons  by  concerted  action  to  ac- 
complish some  criminal  or  unlawful  pur- 
pose or  to  accomplish  some  purpose  not 
in  itself  criminal  or  unlawful  bv  criminal 
or  unlawful  means. 

State  i\  May  berry,  48  Me.,  218;  State 
V.  Rowley,  12  Conn.,  101 ;  Smith  r.  People, 
25  111.,  17;  Commonwealth  r.  Hunt,  4 
Mete.  (Mass.),  Ill;  Alderman  r.  People, 
4  Mich.,  414;  State  r.  Bumham,  15  N.  H.. 
396;  Hinchman  v.  Richie,  Bright  (PL), 
143. 


2.  To  disturb  the  public  peace  or  com- 
mit or  endeavor  to  commit  any  criminal 
offense;  or 

8.  To  fail  or  refuse  to  inform  and  give 
evidence  against  any  assoi'iate,  confedei^ 
ate,  or  other  person;  or 

4.  To  fail  or  refuse  to  reveal  or  discover 
any  unlaw^ful  combination  or  confederacy, 
or  any  illegal  act  done  or  to  be  done,  or 
any  illegal  oath  or  obligation  or  engage- 
ment which  mav  have  been  administered 

m 

or  tendered  to  or  taken  by  any  person,  or 

the  import  of  any  such  oath,  obligation, 

or  engagement. 
Ami  likewise  anyone  who  attempts  to 

induce  or  compel  any  person  to  take  any 

such  oath  or  engagement,  and  likewise 

any  person  who  takes  any  such  oath  or 

engagement,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 

not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  or  by 

imprisonment  not  exceeding  five  years, 

or  both. 

The  gist  of  a  conspiracy  is  the  unlaw- 
ful confederacy  to  do  an  unlawful  act  or 
a  lawful  act  for  an  unlawful  purpose. 
And  the  offense  is  complete  when  the 
confederacy  is  made. 

(Commonwealth  r.  Judd,  2  Mass.,  337; 
Commonwealth  r.  Tibbets,  2  Mass.,  538; 
Commonwealth  r.  Warren,  6  Mass.,  74; 
People  P.  Mather,  4  Wend.  (N.  Y.),  259; 
State  r.  Cawood,  2  Stew.  (Ala.),  360; 
State  r.  Rickey,  9  N.  J.  L.  (4  Hal8.),293; 
Stater.  Buchanan,  5  Har.  &.  J.  (Md.K 
317;  Collins  v.  Commonwealth,  3  Seif:. 
<&  R.  (Pa.),  220.  See  also  Republica  r. 
Koss,  2  Yeates  (Pa. ),  8;  Morgan  r.  Blia, 
2  Mass.,  112;  Commonwealth  r.  Hnot, 
Thach.  (Maas.),  Cr.  Cas.,  609;  People  r. 
Richards,  1  Mich.,  216.) 

A  conspiracy  is  criminal  when  the  ad 
to  be  done  has  a  necessary  tendency  to 
prejudice  the  public  or  to  oppress  indi- 
viduals by  unjustly  subjecting  them  to 
the  power  of  the  confederates.  Ghew «. 
.  Carlisle,  Bright  (Pa.),  36. 

The  provisions  of  the  remaining  sections  of  said  act  No.  292  (13-18)  are  not  con- 
sidered as  requiring  comparison. 
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LAW8  OF  THE  STATES  OF  THE  UEIOH  AOAIHST  TBEASOH  AHD  KISPBISIOK  OF 

TBEASOK. 

In  many  of  the  statutes  hereinafter  set  forth  the  words  "levying  of  war"  are  used 
to  describe  and  define  the  crime  of  treason.  That  an  accurate  understanding  may 
be  had  of  what  is  meant  by  the  expression  "levying  of  war,"  the  following  is  quoted 
from  Bouvier's  Law  Dictionary,  edition  of  1897.     (See  title.  Treason.) 

"To  constitute  a  Mevying  of  war*  there  must  l)e  an  assemblage  of  persons  with 
force  and  arms  to  overthrow  the  government  or  resist  the  laws.  All  who  aid  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  common  object  of  levying  war  against  the  United  States,  in  how- 
ever minute  a  degree  or  however  remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  are  guilty  of  trea- 
son."    (4Sawy.,467.) 

In  ex  parte  Bollman  et  al.  (4  Cranch.,  75),  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said  (126): 

"It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  court  to  say  that  no  individual  can  be  guilty  of  this 
crime  (treason)  who  has  not  appeared  in  arms  against  his  country.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  war  be  actually  levied — that  is,  if  a  body  of  men  \ye  actually  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  by  force  a  treasonable  purpose,  all  those  who  perform  any 
part,  however  minute,  or  however  remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  who  are 
actually  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy,  are  to  be  considered  aa  traitors."  (See 
also  Druecker  v.  Salomon,  21  Wis.,  621.) 

CODE  OF  ALABAMA  (1896). 

Treason. 

provisions  of  the  constitution. 

§19.  That  treason  against  the  State  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  it  or 
adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort;  and  that  no  person  shall  be 
convicted  of  treason  except  Dn  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act, 
or  his  own  confession  in  open  court. 

STATUTORY    PROVISIONS. 

5605.  Punishment  of  treason.  Everyone  who  commits  the  crime  of  treason  against 
the  State  must,  on  conviction,  suffer  death  or  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for 
life,  at  the  discretion  of  the  jury  trying  the  same. 

REVISED  STATUTES  OF  ARIZONA. 

Title  III. — Offenses  Against  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Territory. 

30.  Whoever  unlawfully  levies  war  against  this  Territory  or  the  United  States,  or 
the  inhabitants  of  either,  or  knowingly  adheres  to  the  enemies  of  either,  giving  them 
aid  or  comfort,  is  guilty  of  treason  against  the  Territory  of  Arizona. 

31.  Any  persons,  including  Indians,  who  reside  within  the  Territory  are  capable 
of  committing  treason,  and  allegiance  to  the  Territory  shall  be  conclusively  pre- 
sumed from  a  residence  therein  upon  a  trial  for  treason. 

32.  Levying  war  against  this  Territory  or  the  United  States,  or  the  inhabitants  of 
either,  may  consist  of  inciting,  setting  on  foot,  assisting  or  engaging  in  any  rebellion, 
Indian  outbreak  or  insurrection  against  the  authority  of  the  Territory  or  of  the 
United  States,  or  against  the  authority  of  the  laws  of  either. 

33.  The  punishment  of  treason  shall  be  death. 

34.  Misprision  of  treason  is  the  knowledge  and  concealment  of  treason,  without 
otherwise  assenting  to  or  participating  in  the  crime.  It  is  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  Territorial  prison  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  year?. 
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STATUTES  OF  ARKANSAS. 

[SaDdelfl&HiU,  1894.] 

Treason. 

criminal  law. 

Sbction  1912.  TreajBon  against  the  State  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against 
the  State  or  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving  aid  and  comfort  No  person  shall  be 
convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act, 
or  his  own  confession  in  open  court. 

Sec.  1913.  Any  person  convicted  of  treason  shall  suffer  death. 

Sec.  1914.  Misprision  of  treason  shall  consist  in  the  knowledge  and  concealment  of 
treason  actually  committed  by  others,  without  otherwise  assenting  to  or  participating 
in  the  crime. 

Sec.  1916.  Any  person  duly  convicted  of  misprision  of  treason  shall  be  punished  by 
fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year. 

PENAL  CODE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
Ovfbnses  Against  the  Sovereignty  of  the  State. 

Section  37.  Treason  against  this  State  consists  only  in  levying  war  against  it,  adher- 
ing to  its  enemies,  or  giving  them  aid  and  comfort,  and  can  be  committed  only  by  per- 
sons owing  allegiance  to  the  State.    The  punishment  of  treason  shall  be  death. 

Section  38.  Misprision  of  treason  is  the  knowledge  and  concealment  of  treason, 
without  otherwise  assenting  to  or  participating  in  the  crime.  It  is  punishable  by 
imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years. 

GENERAL  STATUTES  OF  CONNECTICUT  (1888). 
Offenses  Againsi  the  Sovereignty  of  the  State. 

Section  1396.  Every  person  who  shall  commit  treason  against  this'State,  by  levy- 
ing war  against  it  or  by  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort^  shall 
suffer  death. 

Skct'ion  1397.  Every  perron  who  shall  endeavor  to  join  the  enemies  of  this  State, 
or  use  his  influence  to  induce  any  i>erson  to  join,  aid,  or  comfort  them,  or  shall  know 
of  any  person  endeavoring  or  using  such  influence,  or  of  any  treason  describe<l  in  the 
preceding  section,  and  shall  conceal  the  same,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  imprisoned  in  the  State  prison  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
seven  years. 

Section  1398.  Every  person  in  this  State  who  shall,  in  time  of  war  or  of  re>)ellion 
against  this  State  or  the  United  States,  directly  or  indirectly,  commence  or  carry  on 
any  intercourse  with  any  enemy  or  rebel,  or  with  any  person,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  communicated  to  him,  with  intent  to  aid  him  or  to  defeat  or  embarrass  the 
measures  of  the  Government  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States;  or  shall,  directly 
or  indirectly,  sell  or  transport,  or  attempt  to  transport,  to  such  enemy  or  rebels  arms, 
munitions  of  war,  or  provisions  or  supplies  of  any  kind,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
one  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisoned  in  the  State  prison  not  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  seven  years,  or  both. 

REVISED  CODE  OF  DELAWARE  (1893). 

Offenses  Against  the  Sovereignty  of  the  State. 

Section  1.  Every  person  who  shall  commit  treason  against  the  State  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  suffer  death. 
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REVISED  STATUTES  OF  FLORIDA  (1892). 

Crimes  and  Criminal  Procbdurb. 

offbnsibb  aqainst  the  sovereignty  of  the  state. 

2372.  TrecuoTi, — ^Treason  against  the  State  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against 
the  same,  or  in  adhering  to  the  enemies  thereof,  or  giving  them  aid  and  comfort 
Whoever  commits  treason  against  this  State  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in 
the  State  prison  for  life  at  hard  labor. 

2373.  Misprision  of  treason. — ^Whoever  having  knowledge  of  the  commission  of 
treason  conceals  the  same  and  does  not  as  soon  as  may  be  disclose  and  make  known 
such  treason  to  the  governor  or  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  or  a  judge  of 
the  circuit  court,  shall  be  judged  guilty  of  the  offense  of  misprision  of  treason  and  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  not  exceeding  five  years  or  by  fine 
not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars. 

2374.  CombinaJtian  to  usurp  govemmeni, — If  two  or  more  persons  shall  combine  by 
force  to  usurp  the  government  of  this  State,  or  to  overturn  the  same,  or  interfere 
forcibly  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  or  any  department  thereof,  the 
person  so  offending  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  not 
exceeding  ten  years. 

2375.  (hwbmaiion  against  pari  of  the  people  of  the  State, — If  two  or  more  persons 
shall  combine  to  levy  war  against  any  part  of  the  people  of  this  State,  or  to  remove 
them  forcibly  out  of  this  State,  or  to  remove  them  from  their  habitations  to  any  other 
part  of  this  State  by  force,  or  shall  assemble  for  that  purpose,  every  person  so  offend- 
ing shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  not  exceeding  five  years, 
or  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars. 

2376.  Exciting  insurrection, — If  any  person  shall  excite  an  insurrection  or  sedition 
amongst  any  portion  or  class  of  the  population  of  this  State,  or  shall  attempt  by 
writing,  speaking,  or  by  any  other  means  to  excite  such  insurrection  or  sedition,  the 
person  or  persons  so  offending  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison 
not  exceeding  twenty  years. 

CODE  OF  GEORGIA. 

Constitutional  Provision. 

5724.  Treason, — ^Treason  against  the  State  of  Greorgia  shall  consist  in  levying  war 
against  her,  adhering  to  her  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall 
be  convicted  of  treason,  except  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt 
act,  or  confession  in  open  court. 

ILLINOIS  STATUTES  (1898). 
Treason. 

CRIMINAL  code. 

264.  Punishment. — ^Treason  shall  consist  in  levying  war  against  the  government  and 
people  of  this  State  in  the  same,  or  being  adherent  to  the  enemies  of  this  State,  giving 
them  aid,  advice,  and  comfort  in  this  State  or  elsewhere.  Any  person  being  thereof 
duly  convicted  of  open  deed  by  two  or  more  witnesses  or  voluntary  confession  in 
open  court,  shall  suffer  the  pains  and  penalties  of  death;  and  when  the  overt  act  of 
treason  shall  be  committed  without  the  limits  of  this  State,  the  person  charged  there- 
w^ith  may  be  arrested,  tried,  and  punished  in  any  county  in  this  State,  within  the 
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limits  of  which  he  may  be  found;  and  the  offense  may  be  charged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted in  the  county  where  he  may  be  arrested. 

266.  Mispridon  of  treason, — Misprisions  of  treason  shall  consist  in  the  knowledge 
and  concealment  of  treason,  without  otherwise  assenting  to  or  participating  in  the 
crime.  Any  person  found  guilty  thereof  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  not 
exceeding  two  years. 

REVISED  STATUTES  OF  INDIANA  (1881). 

Provisions  op  the  Constitution. 

73.  Treason, — Treason  against  the  State  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  it 
and  in  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  its  enemies. 

STATUTORY   PROVISIONS— CRIMBS  AGAINST  THE  STATE. 

1902.  Treason. — 1.  Whoever  levies  war  against  this  State,  or  knowingly  adheres  to 
its  enemies,  giving  them  aid  or  comfort,  is  guilty  of  treason  against  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana, and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  suffer  death  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  State 
prison  during  life,  in  the  discretion  of  the  jury. 

1903.  Misprision  of  treason, — 2.  Whoever,  having  knowledge  that  any  person  has 
committed  treason  or  is  about  to  commit  treason  against  this  State,  willfully  omits  or 
refuses  to  give  information  thereof  to  the  governor  or  some  judge  of  the  State,  as 
soon  as  may  be,  is  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall 
be  imprisoned  in  the  State  prison  for  any  period  not  exceeding  tw^enty-one  yeans  and 
fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  shall  also  be  disfranchised 
and  rendered  incapable  of  holding  any  office  for  any  period  not  less  than  ten  years. 

STATUTES  OF  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 
Chapter  19. — Criminal  Law. 

IV. — Treason  and  misprision  of  treason. 

Sec.  855.  Treason  against  the  State  shall  consist  on!  y  in  levying  war  against  the  State, 
or  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving  aid  and  comfort  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of 
treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act  or  his  own 
confession  in  open  court. 

Skc.  856.  Any  person  convicted  of  treason  shall  suffer  death. 

Sec.  857.  Misprision  of  treason  shall  consist  in  the  knowledge  and  concealment  of 
treason  actually  committed  by  others,  without  otherwise  assenting  to  or  participating 
in  the  crime. 

Sec.  858.  Any  person  duly  convicted  of  misprision  of  treason  shall  be  punished  by 
fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year. 

CODE  OF  IOWA. 

Provisions  op  the  Constitution. 

Sec.  16.  Treason, — ^Treason  against  the  State  shall  consist  only  in  levying  vsr 
against  it,  adhering  to  its  enemies,  or  giving  them  aid  or  comfort  No  person  shall 
be  convicted  of  treason,  unless  on  the  evidence  of  two  witnesees  to  the  same  overt 
act,  or  confession  in  open  court 
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Pbovibionb  of  ths  Criminal  Oodb. 

Title  XXIV. — Of  Crimes  and  Punishments. 
Chapter  I. — Of  offeme^  against  the  aovereigrUy  of  the  Stale, 

5125.  Treason, — Whoever  is  guilty  of  treason,  by  levying  war  against  the  State,  or 
adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort,  shall  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment for  life  at  hard  labor  in  the  State  penitentiary.    Treason  is  not  a  bailable  offense. 

5126.  Misprision  of  treason, — If  any  person  have  knowledge  of  the  commission  of 
the  crime  of  treason  against  the  State  and  conceal  the  same,  and  not  as  soon  as  may 
be  disclose  such  offense  to  the  governor  or  some  judge  within  the  State,  he  is  guilty 
of  misprision  of  treason,  and  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  be 
imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  not  exceeding  three  years  nor  less  than  one  year. 

GENERAL  STATUTES  OF  KANSAS  (1897). 

Chapter  100. — Op  Crimes  and  Punishments. 
Article  I. — Offenses  against  government. 

Section  1.  Every  person  who  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  against  the  State  shall 
suffer  death. 

Sec.  2.  Misprision  of  treason  shall  consist  in  being  a  imrty  to  any  treasonable  pur- 
pose against  this  State,  or  in  having  and  holding  correspondence  countenancing  such 
treasonable  purpose  with  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  be  engaged  in  setting  the 
same  upon  foot  against  the  State,  or  in  having  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  trea- 
sonable purpose,  or  of  an  act  of  treason  against  the  State,  and  failing  speedily  to  make 
the  same  known  to  the  governor  of  this  State,  and  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  pun- 
ished by  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  for  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than 
ten  years. 

Sbc.  3.  Any  citizen  of  this  State  who  shall  join  any  society  or  organization  the 
object  of  which  shall  be  to  produce  an  insurrection  or  to  revolutionize  the  govern- 
ment of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States,  or  shall  furnish  arms  or  military  stores  to 
the  enemies  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States,  knowing  them  to  be  such,  shall 
upon  conviction  be  punished  by  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  for  not  less  than 
one  nor  more  than  ten  years. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  who  shall,  within  the  limits  of  this  State,  assist  in  raising  the 
flag  of  any  nation  or  body  of  men  who  are  at  war  with  this  State  or  the  United  States, 
or  shall  wear  any  cockade,  badge,  or  device,  intending  thereby  to  show  his  sympathy 
with  or  his  adherence  to  the  enemies  of  this  State  or  the  United  States,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  before  a  justice  of  the  peace 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars. 

Sbc.  5.  Whenever  either  of  the  crimes  described  in  the  first,  second,  and  third 
sections  of  this  act  shall  be  committed  by  a  citizen  of  this  State,  without  the  limits  of 
the  same,  the  person  charged  therewith  may  be  arrested,  tried,  and  punished  in  any 
county  of  this  State  within  the  limits  of  which  he  may  be  found,  and  the  offense 
may  be  charged  to  have  been  committed  in  the  county  in  which  he  is  arrested. 

REVISED  LAWS  OF  LOUISIANA. 

Provisions  of  the  Criminal  Code — Offenses  Against  the  State   and   Public 

Justice. 

855.  Treason  defined. — Treason  against  the  State  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war 
against  it,  or  in  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person 
shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same 
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overt  act,  or  his  own  oonfeflsion  in  open  court.    Whoever  shall  be  gailty  of  the  crime 
of  treason,  on  conviction,  shall  suffer  death. 

856.  Misprision  of  crimes, — If  any  person  having  knowledge  of  the  commisBioD  of 
any  crime  punishable  with  death,  or  imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  shall  conceal  and 
not  disclose  it  to  some  committing  magistrate  or  district  attorney,  on  comicUon  he 
shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars,  and  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  or 
otherwise  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 

REVISED  STATUTES  OF  MAINE  (1883). 

Title  Eleven. 

Chapter  117. — Offenses  against  the  sovereignly  of  the  Slate. 

Sec.  1.  Treason  consists  in  levying  war  against  the  State,  adhering  to  its  enemiee, 
and  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  can  be  convicted  of  it  without  the  tes- 
timony of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  confession  in  open  court  Its  pun- 
ishment is  imprisonment  for  life. 

Sec.  2.  Misprision  of  treason  consists  in  a  knowledge  that  treason  lias  been,  or  is 
to  be  committed,  and  in  the  concealment  of  it,  or  in  omission  to  give  information 
thereof  to  the  governor,  a  judge  of  a  court  of  record,  or  a  justice  of  tlie  peace.  No 
person  can  be  convicted  of  it  without  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses,  but  one  of  them 
may  testify  to  one  and  another  to  a  different  overt  act  of  the  same  species  of  treason, 
or  by  confession  in  open  court.  Its  punishment  is  imprisonment  not  exceeding  five 
years,  or  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars. 

Public  General  Laws  op  Maryland. 

TREASON. 

'  264.  If  any  person  shall  levy  war  against  this  State,  or  shall  adhere  to  the  enemies 
thereof,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  giving  them  aid  or  comfort,  within  this  State 
or  elsewhere,  and  shall  be  thereof  convicted,  on  confession  in  open  court  or  on  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses,  both  of  them  to  the  same  overt  act,  he  shall  suffer  death, 
or  be  sentenced  to  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  for  not  less  than  six  nor  more 
than  twenty  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 

265.  If  any  person  shall  provide  or  procure  money,  goods,  or  other  property,  or 
effects  (other  than  munitions  of  war)  to  be  used  in  the  levying  of  war  against  this 
State,  or  in  giving  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  this  State,  within  this  State  or 
elsewhere,  and  be  convicted  thereof,  he  shall  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the 
common  jail  of  the  county  or  city,  wherever  he  may  be  convicted,  for  a  term  not 
excelling  six  months,  or  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court;  and  if  the  property  or  effects  so  provided  or  procured  consist  in 
part  or  in  the  whole  of  munitions  of  war,  the  person  so  providing  or  procuring 
such  munitions  of  war  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  sentenced  to  confinement  in 
the  penitentiary  for  a  term  not  less  than  six  months  or  more  than  two  years,  or  to  a 
fine  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court;  and  in  any  and  every  case  the  money,  goods,  property,  or  effects,  so 
provided  or  procured,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  use  of  the  State. 

266.  If  any  person  or  persons  shall  willfully  and  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
rebellion  or  war  against  this  State  bum  or  destroy  any  bridge,  viaduct,  colvert, 
structure,  rails,  ferry ]x)at,  or  other  property  belonging  to  and  being  part  of  any  high- 
way or  railroad  within  this  State,  or  engine,  car,  vehicle,  or  property  belonging  to  or 
being  part  of  any  highway  or  railroad  within  this  State,  or  engine,  car,  vehicle,  or 
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property  belonging  to  or  used  or  employed  upon  any  railroad  within  this  State,  or 
shall  destroy  any  dam,  lock,  abutment,  towing-path,  wasteweir,  or  feeder  of  any 
canal,  or  any  boat,  vessel,  or  other  property  belonging  to  or  used  or  employed 
thereon,  within  this  State,  every  such  person  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  undergo  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  for  a  term  not  less  than  two  or 
more  than  six  years,  or  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  nor  more  than  two 
thousand  dollars,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

267.  If  any  person  or  persons  within  this  State  shall  hold  any  secret  or  public 
meeting,  or  unite  with  or  belong  to  any  secret  club  or  association  known  by  him  or 
them  to  be  intended  to  effect,  promote,  or  encourage  the  separation  or  secession  of 
this  State  from  the  Government  or  Union  of  the  United  States,  every  such  person, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  sentenced  to  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  for 
a  term  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  six  years,  or  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five 
hundred  or  more  than  three  thousand  dollars,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

268.  If  any  person  shall  conspire  or  combine  with  others  to  levy  war  against  this 
State,  or  to  give  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof,  whether  foreign  or  domestic, 
within  this  State  or  elsewhere,  and  be  convicted  thereof,  he  shall  be  sentenced  to 
confinement  in  the  penitentiary  for  not  less  than  two  years  nor  more  than  six  years, 
or  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

269.  If,  with  intent  to  promote  rebellion  or  war  against  this  State,  or  to  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof,  any  person  shall  attempt  to  bum  or  destroy  any 
bridge,  ferryboat,  viaduct,  culvert,  structure,  rails,  or  other  property  belonging  to  or 
being  part  of  any  highway  or  railroad,  or  any  engine,  car,  vehicle,  or  other  property, 
either  belonging  to  or  used  or  employed  upon  any  railroad  within  this  State;  or  if 
any  person  or  persons  shall  attempt  or  conspire  with  others  to  destroy  any  dam,  lock, 
abutment,  towing  path,  waste  weir,  or  feeder  of  any  canal,  or  any  boat,  vessel,  or  other 
property  belonging  to  or  used  or  employed  thereon  within  this  State,  every  person 
so  offending,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  sentenced  to  confinement  in  the  peni- 
tentiary for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  nor  less  than  one  year,  or  fined  in  a 
sum  not  more  than  two  thousand  nor  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court. 

270.  If  any  person  or  persons  shall  wilfully  attempt  or  conspire  to  betray,  yield, 
or  deliver  to  ajiy  person  or  persons  in  rebellion  against  the  government  of  this  State, 
or  to  their  emissaries,  aiders,  or  abettors,  any  ship,  vessel,  or  steamboat  within  this 
State,  every  person  so  offending  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  sentenced  to  con- 
finement in  the  penitentiary  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years  nor  less  than  one 
year,  or  fined  in  a  sum  not  more  than  two  thousand  nor  less  than  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

271.  If  any  person,  within  this  State,  shall  seduce,  entice,  or  persuade  any  other 
person  to  commit  any  one  of  the  offences  prohibited  by  sections  264  to  270,  inclu- 
sive, and  such  offence  be  committed,  the  said  person  who  so  seduced,  enticed,  or 
persuaded  shall,  on  conviction,  be  sentenced  to  suffer  such  punishment  as  the  per- 
son committing  said  offence  would  be  liable  to  suffer  as  a  punishment  for  the  crime 
so  committed  by  him. 

272.  If  any  person  within  this  State  shall  attempt  to  seduce,  entice,  or  persuade 
any  other  person  to  commit  any  of  the  offences  prohibited  by  said  sections,  though 
such  offence  has  not  been  committed,  and  shall  be  convicted  thereof,  he  shall  be 
sentenced  to  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  for  not  less  than  two  years  nor  more 
than  four  years,  or  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  nor  more  than  two  thousand 
dollars,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court 


PUBLIC  STATXJTES  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

(Edition  of  1882.] 
OfRNBES  AoAINBT  THB  SoVEREIOMTV    or  the   CoMXO.SWBALTn. 

Sbctiok  1.  Treason  sgiunst  this  Commonwealth  shall  consist  only  in  levrisgnr 
against  the  same,  or  in  adhering  to  the  enemies  thereof,  giving  them  aid  and  ntmfon. 

SscTtoN  2.  Whoever  commits  treaaon  a^nunst  tbie  Commonwealth  bIuII  be  pon- 
iahed  by  impriaonment  in  the  State  prison  (or  life. 

Section  3.  Whoevpr,  having  knnwled^  of  the  commiamon  of  treason,  conceals  the 
Hiiiiit'.  and  iloes  not,  iw  wxm  a^  may  Ix',  diaclow  and  make  known  such  tr»L=on  In  the 
governor,  or  ti>  one  of  the  jiistices  of  the  supreme  jiidicial  court  or  superior  iwurt, 
shall  be  8djudg*>(l  guilty  of  the  offence  of  misprision  of  treason,  and  be  punishwi  by 
fine  not  excc^Mling  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  im]irisoDmcnt  in  the  State  prison  not 
exceeding  five  yea^^  or  in  the  jail  not  exceeding  two  years. 

Section  4.  No  pereon  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  but  by  the  testimony  of  twn 
lan-fnl  witnessef  ii>  the  same  overt  act  of  treason,  whereof  he  stands  indicled,  unle* 
he  cinfesaes  the  same  in  ojwn  court. 

(.iENERAL  STATUTES  OF  MICUIUAJJ. 
(JtiAPTRB  318. — Oyrwissa  Ahaisst  trk  Soverbiuntv  of  tre  State. 

9072.  Every  person  who  shall  commit  the  iTime  of  treaet*!  against  this  State  shall 
niffer  the  punishment  cif  lienth  tor  Ihe  MUiie. 

9073.  If  any  person  who  shall  have  knowledge  of  the  commission  of  thecrimeol 
treason  against  this  Stale  shall  iHinceal  the  same,  and  shall  not.  as  soon  an  may  tie. 
disclosf  and  make  known  such  troason  to  the  governor  thereof,  or  to  some  judjie  '>\ 
a  court  of  record  within  this  State,  he  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  the  offence  of  nii»- 
prision  of  treason,  and  shall  be  punl.'^hed  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  doHan, 
or  by  impriwiimient  in  the  Stale  prison  not  more  than  Bve  years,  or  in  the  connly 
jail  not  more  than  two  years. 

STATUTES  OF  MTNNF-SOTA. 

IRdHion,  1M4.) 

Treason. 

(B31S.  "Treamn"  dffintd. — Treason  apainrt  the  Stale  consists  in — 

1.  levying  war  against  the  State  within  the  same;  or, 

2.  Adhering  to  the  enemies  of  the  Stale  while  Beparstely  engaged  in  war  irlth  f 
foreign  enemy,  in  a  case  prescrilied  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stalesi,  nr  (rivinit 
to  such  enemies  aid  and  comfort  within  the  State  or  elsewhere. 

§6.319.— Some— ftiHiJiAnintf.—Whoewr  commits  tr<>twon  againRt  Ihic  Stale  phall  Iw 
punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  Slate  prison  for  life. 

{6320.  .l/i>pn'inoii  of  trfonoii,  hoir  punisheil, — Whoever,  having  knowledge  of  Ihf 
commission  of  treason,  conceals  the  same,  and  does  not,  as  soon  ns  may  l>e,  ctial'W 
and  make  known  such  treason  to  the  governor  or  one  of  the  juices  of  the  supreme 
court,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  the  offense  of  misprision  of  treason,  and  he  jun- 
ished  by  fine  not  exceeiling  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  l^lale 
prison  not  ex<'eeding  five  yeare,  or  in  the  common  jail  not  exceeding  two  yean. 


REVISED  CODE  OF  THE  STATUTE  LAWS  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

IBdJUon,  1S80.) 

Trbabon. 

}  2965.  Levying  war  against  this  State,  or  adhering  to  its  enemies,  ^ving  them  nid 
and  comfort,  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  treason  against  this  State,  and  shall  be 
punished  with  death  npoa  conviction  thereof. 

{  2966.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  against  this  State,  unless  upon  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  his  own  confession  in  open 
court. 

PENAL  CODE  OF  MONTANA. 

TlTLB  III. — OFFBNSBB   Ar.AINHT  TRB   SOVBRBIGNTV   OF  THE  StATJ. 

Src.  50.  Treason  against  this  State  consists  only  in  levying  war  agtunst  it,  adhering 
to  its  enemies,  or  giving  them  aid  and  comfort,  and  can  be  committed  only  by  pereons 
owing  allegiance  to  the  State.    The  punishment  of  treason  is  death. 

Sbc.  51.  Misprieionol  treason  Is  the  knowledge  and  poncealment  of  treason,  without 
otherwise  assenting  to  or  participating  in  the  crime.  It  is  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  Stale  prison  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  yeais. 

COMPILED  STATUTF^  OF  NEBRASKA,  18fl9. 

Treason. 


Sec.  XIV.  Treason  against  the  State  shall  consist  only  In  levying  war  t^tdnst  the 
State,  or  in  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall 
be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt 
act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court 


Sac.  22.  (Treason.)  Any  person  or  persons  residing  in  this  State,  who  shall  levy 
war  agunst  this  Slate,  or  the  United  States  of  America,  or  shall  knowingly  adhere  to 
the  enemies  of  this  State,  or  the  United  States,  giving  them  aid  and  comlort,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  treason  against  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  shall  be  imprisoned  in 
the  penitentiary  during  life. 

Sec.  23.  (Accessories.)  Any  person  or  persons  residing  within  this  State  who 
shall  surrender  or  betray,  or  be  in  anyway  concerned  in  the  surrendering  or  betray- 
ingany  military  poet,  fortification,  arsenal,  or  military  stores  of  this  State,  or  the 
V  nited  States,  into  the  possession  or  power  of  any  enemies  of  either,  or  shall  supply 
arms  or  ammunition  or  military  stores  to  such  enemies,  or  who  shall,  unlawfully  and 
withoutauthority,  usurp  possession  and  control  of  any  such  military  post,  fortification, 
arsenal,  or  military  stores,  or  having  knowledge  of  any  trca«>n  against  this  State,  or 
the  United  States,  shall  wilfully  omit  or  refuse  to  give  information  thereof  to  the 
governor,  or  some  judge  of  this  State,  or  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  ten  years  nor  more  than  twenty  years. 

PUBLIC  STATUTES  OF  SEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

On  AFTER  279. — Treason  and  Misfrihion. 

Section  1.  If  any  person  owing  allegiance  to  this  State  shall  levy  war  or  conspire 
to  levy  war  against  it,  or  shall  in  any  way  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemiea  of  this 
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State,  and  Bhall  be  convicted  thereof,  either  upon  confession  in  open  comt  or  by  the 
testimony  of  two  or  more  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act  of  treason  of  which  such 
person  may  be  indicted,  he  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  treason,  and  shall  be  impris- 
oned not  exceeding  twenty-five  years. 

Sbc.  2.  If  any  person  shall  know  that  any  other  person  has  committed,  or  is  intend- 
ing to  commit,  treason,  and  shall  not  give  information  thereof  forUiwith  to  the 
governor  or  to  some  justice  of  the  peace,  he  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  mispriaon  of 
treason,  and  shall  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  seven  years,*  or  be  fined  not  exceed- 
ing two  thousand  dollars. 

Sbc.  3.  No  person  shall  be  tried  for  treason  or  misprision  of  treason  unlesB  the 
indictment  therefor  is  found  within  two  years  next  after  the  commission  of  the  oftentt. 

REVISION  OF  THE  STATUTES  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

[Edition  1S77.] 

Crimbb  which  Involve  Injury  to  Public  Safety. 

[Page  226.] 

1.  That  if  any  person  or  persons,  owing  allegiance  to  this  State,  shall  levy  war 
against  it,  or  shall  adhere  to  its  enemies,  or  to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  by 
giving  them  aid  or  qpmfort  within  this  State  or  elsew^here,  or  by  giving  them  advice 
or  intelligence  by  letters  or  writing  of  any  kind,  or  by  messages,  words,  signs,  or 
tokens,  or  in  any  way  whatsoever  within  this  State  or  elsewhere,  or  by  procuring  for, 
or  furnishing  to  them,  money,  or  any  kind  of  provisions,  arms,  or  warlike  stores 
within  this  State  or  elsewhere,  or  by  bribery,  or  for  reward,  or  promise  thereof,  or 
through  favor,  partiality,  or  treachery,  yielding  or  surrendering  to  them  any  town 
or  fortress,  castles,  garrisons,  troops,  militia,  citizen  or  citizens  of  this  State,  or  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  ship,  boat,  or  vessel  of  this  State,  or  of  the  United  States,  or  by 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort  in  any  other  way,  and  shall  be  thereof  convicted  or 
attainted  on  confession  in  open  court,  or  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the 
same  overt  act  of  the  treason  whereof  he,  she,  of  they  shall  stand  indicted,  such 
person  or  persons  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  treason,  and  shall  suffer  death. 

2.  If  any  person  or  persons  having  knowledge  of  the  commission  of  any  of  the 
treasons  aforesaid  shall  conceal  and  not,  as  soon  as  may  be,  disclose  and  make  known 
the  same  to  the  governor  of  this  State,  or  to  some  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme 
court  thereof,  or  to  some  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  and  forany  of  theconntifli 
of  this  State,  such  person  or  persons,  on  conviction,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  mis- 
prision of  treason,  and  shall  suffer  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  seven  years  or  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  both,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court  befon,  whom  such  offender  or  offenders  shall  be  convicted. 

3.  In  all  cases  wherein  heretofore  any  person  or  persons  would  have  been  deemed 
or  taken  to  have  committed  the  crime  of  petit  treason,  such  person  or  persons  shall 
be  deemed  and  taken  to  nave  committed  the  crime  of  murder  only,  and  shall  be 
indicted  and  prosecuted  to  final  judgment  accordingly,  and  the  same  punishmenti 
and  no  other,  shall  be  inflicted  as  in  case  of  murder. 

4.  If  any  person  owing  allegiance  to  this  State  shall  by  speech,  writing,  open  deed, 
or  act,  advisedly  and  wittingly  maintain  and  defend  the  authority  or  jurisdiction  of 
any  foreign  power,  potentate,  republic,  king,  state,  or  nation  whatsoever,  in  and 
over  this  State  or  the  people  thereof,  such  person  so  offending  shall,  on  con\ictioo, 
be  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  or  by  fine  or  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor,  or  both,  the  fine  not  to  exceed  four  hundred  dollars  nor  the  imprisonmoit  the 
term  of  one  year. 

5.  If  any  person  or  persons  shall,  within  this  State,  get  up  or  enter  into  any  combi- 
nation, oigam'zation,  or  conspiracy,  with  the  intent  and  purpose  of  making  or  attempt- 
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ing  to  make  a  hostile  invasion  of  any  other  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  or 
sliall  engage  in  plotting  or  contriving  any  such  invasion,  or  shall  knowingly  furnish 
any  money,  arms,  ammunition,  or  other  means  in  aid  of  such  object,  or  shall  in  any 
way  knowingly  and  willfully  aid,  abet,  or  council  any  such  combination,  organization, 
or  conspiracy,  or  any  such  hostile  invasion,  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  on  conviction,  be  punished  by  fine  or 
imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  or  both,  the  fine  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars  and 
the  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  the  term  of  ten  years. 

6.  If  any  person  or  persons  having  knowledge  of  the  commission  of  any  of  the 
misdemeanors  aforesaid  shall  conceal,  and  not,  as  soon  as  may  be,  disclose  and  make 
known  the  same  to  some  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county  where  the  said 
misdemeanor  ivas  committed,  he  or  they  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misde- 
meanor, and  shall,  on  conviction,  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  four  hundred 
dollars  or  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  not  exi-etnlinjr  one  year,  or  both. 

PENAL  CJODE  OF  NEW  YORK. 
Title  IV. — Treason. 

Sec.  37.   Treason  defined.— Treason  against  the  people  of  the  State  consists  in — 

1.  Levying  war  against  the  people  of  the  State,  within  this  State;  or 

2.  A  combination  of  two  or  more  persons  by  force  to  usurp  the  government  of  the 
State  or  to  overturn  the  same,  shown  by  a  forcible  attempt,  made  within  the  State, 
to  accomplish  that  purpose;  or 

3.  Adhering  to  the  enemies  of  the  State,  while  separately  engaged  in  war  with  a 
foreign  enemy,  in  a  case  prescribed  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  giving 
to  such  enemies  aid  and  comfort  within  the  State  or  elsewhere. 

Sbc.  38.  Punishment  of  treason. — ^Treason  is  punishable  by  death. 

Ssc.  169.  Conspiracies  against  peace,  etc. — If  two  or  more  persons,  being  out  of  this 
State,  conspire  to  commit  any  act  against  the  peace  of  this  State,  the  commission  or 
attempted  commission  of  which,  within  this  State,  would  be  treason  against  the 
State,  they  are  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  a  State  prison  not  exceeding  ten 
years. 

PENAL  CODE  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Sbc.  7038.  If  two  or  more  persons,  being  out  of  tliis  State,  conspire  to  commit  any 
act  against  the  peace  of  this  State,  the  commission  or  attempted  commission  of  which, 
within  this  State,  would  be  treason  against  the  State,  they  are  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  one  and  not  exceeding  ten  years. 

Sbc.  7043.  Every  person  owing  allegiance  to  this  State  who  levies  war  against  it,  or 
adheres  to  its  enemies  or  gives  them  aid  or  comfort  within  this  State,  or  elsewhere, 
is  guilty  of  treason.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  evidence 
of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  his  confession  thereof  in  open  court.  Every 
person  guilty  of  treason  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  death,  or,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  five 
years  and  be  forever  incapable  of  holding  any  office  under  this  State. 

Sbc.  7044.  Every  person  owing  allegiance  to  this  State  and  having  knowledge  of 
any  treason  against  it  who  conceals  and  does  not,  as  soon  as  may  be,  disclose  the  same 
and  make  the  same  known  to  the  governor  or  the  attorney-general  or  to  some  judge 
of  this  State  or  of  some  district  thereof,  or  to  the  State's  attorney  of  some  county  or  a 
magistrate  thereof,  is  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  one  and  not 
exceeding  five  years. 
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REVISED  STATUTES  OF  OHIO. 

[6th  edition.  18M.] 
OPinENHBS  AOAINOT  THB  SOVERBIGNTY  OP  THB  StATB. 

Section  6806.  Whoever  levies  war  against  this  State,  or  the  United  States,  or 
knowingly  adheres  to  the  enemies  of  either,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort,  is  guilty  uf 
treason  against  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  daring 
life. 

Sbction  6807.  Whoever,  having  knowledge  that  any  person  has  committed  trea- 
son, or  is  about  to  commit  treason,,  willfully  omits  or  refuses  to  give  information 
thereof  to  the  governor,  or  some  judge  of  the  State,  or  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  is  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason,  and  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary 
no  more  than  twenty  nor  less  than  ten  years. 

GENERAL  LAWS  OF  ORE(JON. 

Criminal  Code,  Title  II. — Of  Crimes  and  their  Punishments. 

Chapter  I. — OJ  the  crime  of  treason. 

1710.  The  following  acts  constitute  the  crime  of  treason  against  this  State: 

1.  Levying  war  against  this  State  within  the  boundaries  thereof;  or 

2.  A  combination  of  two  or  more  persons,  by  force,  to  usurp  the  government  o{ 
this  State  or  to  overturn  the  same,  evidenced  by  a  forcible  attempt  made  within  this 
State  to  accomplish  such  purpose; 

3.  Adhering  to  the  enemies  of  this  State  while  separately  engaged  in  a  war  with  i 
foreign  enemy,  in  the  cases  prescribed  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
giving  to  such  enemies  aid  and  comfort  in  this  State  or  elsewhere. 

1711.  To  constitute  levying  war  against  this  State,  an  actual  act  of  war  must  be 
committed.    To  conspire  merely  to  levy  war  is  not  enough. 

1712.  Where  persons  rise  in  insurrection  with  intent  to  prevent  in  general,  by 
force  and  intimidation,  the  execution  of  a  statute  of  this  State,  or  to  force  its  repeal, 
they  are  guilty  of  levying  war.  But  an  endeavot,  although  by  numbers  and  force  of 
arms,  to  resist  the  execution  of  a  law  in  a  single  instance  and  for  a  private  purpose  is 
not  levying  war. 

1713.  Every  person  convicted  of  the  crime  of  treason  shall  suffer  death  for  the 
same. 

LAWS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Oppensbb  Against  the  State. 

1.  If  any  person  owing  allegiance  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  shall  lery 
war  against  the  same,  or  shall  adhere  to  the  enemies  thereof,  gi\nng  them  aid  and 
comfort  within  the  State  or  elsewhere,  and  shall  be  thereof  convicted  on  confes- 
sion in  open  court  or  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  o%'ert  act  of  the 
treason  whereof  he  shall  stand  indicted,  such  person  shall,  on  conviction,  bea<ljiidsed 
guilty  of  treason  against  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Ije  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars  and  undergo  an  imprisonment,  by 
separate  and  solitary  confinement  at  labor,  not  exceeding  twelve  years. 

2.  If  any  person,  having  knowledge  of  any  of  the  treasons  aforesaid,  shall  oonoeal 
and  not,  as  soon  as  may  be,  disclose  and  make  known  the  same  to  the  governor  or 
attorney-general  of  the  State  or  some  one  of  the  judges  or  justices  thereof,  such  person 
shall,  on  conviction,  l)e  adjudged  guilty  of  misprison  of  treasion,  and  shall  be  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  and  undergo  an  imprisonment  by 
separate  or  solitary  confinement  at  labor  not  exceeding  six  years:  Provided  aiwafi. 
That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  authorize  the  conviction  of  any  husband  or  vife 
for  concealing  any  treasons  committed  by  them  respectively. 
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3.  If  any  person  or  persons  belonging  to  or  residing  within  this  State,  and  under 
the  protection  of  its  laws,  shall  take  a  commission  or  commissions  from  any  person, 
State,  or  States,  or  other  enemies  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or 
who  shall  levy  war  againslrihis  State  or  government  thereof,  or  knowingly  and  will- 
ingly shall  aid  or  assist  any  enemies  in  open  war  against  this  State  or  the  United 
States  by  joining  their  armies  or  by  enlisting  or  procuring,  or  persuading  others  to 
enlist  for  that  purpose,  or  by  furnishing  such  enemies  with  arms  or  ammunition,  or 
any  other  articles  for  their  aid  and  comfort,  or  by  carrying  on  a  traitorous  corre- 
spondence with  them,  or  shall  form,  or  be  in  any  wise  concerned  in  forming,  any 
combination,  or  plot,  or  conspiracy  for  betraying  this  State  or  the  United  States  of 
America  into  the  hands  or  power  of  any  foreign  enemy,  or  any  organized  or  pre- 
tended government  engaged  in  resisting  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  shall  give 
or  send  any  intelligence  to  the  enemies  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  or  shall,  with  intent  to  oppose,  prevent,  or  subvert  the  government  of  this 
State  or  of  the  United  States,  endeavor  to  persuade  any  person  or  persons  from  enter- 
ing the  service  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States,  or  from  joining  any  volunteer 
company  or  association  of  this  State  about  being  mustered  into  service,  or  shall  use 
any  threats  or  x)ersuasions,  or  offer  any  bribe,  or  hold  out  any  hope  of  reward  with 
like  intent,  to  induce  any  person  or  persons  to  abandon  said  service  or  withdraw 
from  any  volunteer  company  or  association  already  organized  under  the  laws  of  this 
Ck)mmonwealth  for  that  purpose;  every  person  so  offending,  and  being  legally  con- 
victed thereof  sjiall  be  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  sentenced  to 
undergo  solitary  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  at  hard  labor  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  ten  years,  and  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  or 
both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court:  Provided^  That  this  act  shall  not  prohibit  any 
citizen  from  taking  or  receiving  civil  commissions  for  the  acknowledgment  of  deeds 
and  other  instruments  of  writing. 

4.  If  any  person  or  persons  within  this  Commonwealth  shall  sell,  build,  furnish, 
construct,  alter,  or  fit  out,  or  shall  aid  or  assist  in  selling,  building,  constructing, 
altering,  or  fitting  out,  any  vessel  or  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  making  war  or  pri- 
vateering, or  other  purpose,  to  be  used  in  the  service  of  any  person  or  parties  what- 
ever to  make  war  on  the  United  States  of  America,  or  to  resist  by  force  or  otherwise 
the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  sentenced  to  undergo  solitary 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  at  hard  labor  not  exceeding  ten  years  and  be  fined 
in  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 

5.  No  i)er8on  shall  within  this  State  recruit  or  enlist,  or  attempt  or  offer  to  recniit 
or  enlist,  any  man  or  men  to  serve  as  volunteer  of  any  other  State,  or  shall  in  any 
way  procure  or  attempt  to  procure  any  man  or  men  to  leave  this  State  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  enlisting  in  the  volunteers  of  any  other  State ;  and  any  person  offending 
in  the  premises,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  and 
be  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  for  a  term  not  exceeding  twelve  months ;  and  all  fines 
imposed  under  this  act  shall  be  paid  to  the  person  who  shall  have  prosecuted  the 
party  offending  to  conviction. 

GENERAL  LAWS  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 

TfTLE  XXX. — Of  Grimes  and  Punishments. 

Chapter  275. — Of  offenses  against  the  sovereignty  of  the  State. 

Section  1.  Every  person  who  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  againSb  this  State  by 
levying  war  against  the  same  or  by  adhering  to  the  enemies  of  this  State,  giving 
them  aid  and  comfort,  shall  be  imprisoned  during  life. 
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Sbc.  2.  Every  person  who  shall  have  knowledge  of  the  commiaraon  of  treaeon 
againat  this  State  by  leying  war  against  this  State  or  by  adhering  to  the  enemies  of 
the  State,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort,  and  who  shall  conceal  the  same,  and  shall 
not  as  soon  as  may  be  disclose  and  make  known  such  treason  to  the  governor  or  to 
some  magistrate,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason  against  this  State, 
and  shall  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  twenty  years  nor  leas  than  five  years,  or  he 
fined  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  against  this  State  by  levying  war 
against  the  same,  or  by  adhering  to  the  enemies  of  this  State,  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort,  but  by  testimony  of  two  lawful  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act  for  which 
he  shall  then  be  on  trial,  unless  he  shall  in  open  court  confess  the  same. 

Sbc.  4.  All  town  meetings  of  the  freemen,  inhabitants  or  residents  of  this  State, 
or  of  any  portion  of  the  same,  for  the  election  of  any  town,  city,  ward,  coanty,  cv^ 
State  oflicers,  called  or  held  in  any  town  or  city  in  this  State,  except  in  the  manner, 
for  the  purposes,  at  the  times,  and  by  the  persons  by  law  prescribed,  are  illegal  and 
void,  and  every  person  who  shall  act  as  moderator,  warden,  or  clerk  in  siich  pre- 
tended meetings  hereafter  to  be  held,  or  in  any  manner  receive,  record,  or  certify 
votes  for  the  election  of  any  pretended  town,  city,  ward,  county,  or  State  offioen, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  find  not  exceeding  one  thou- 
sand dollars  nor  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  of  ax 
months:  Pronded^  That  this  section  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  cases  in  which,  by 
accident  or  mistake,  some  prescribed  forms  of  calling  town  and  ward  meetings  of 
the  elet^tors  of  the  several  towns  and  cities  of  this  State  shall  be  omitted  or  over 
looked. 

Sbc.  5.  Every  person  who  shall  in  any  manner  signify  that  he  will  accept  any 
legislative,  executive,  judicial,  or  ministerial  office  by  virtue  of  any  pretended  elec- 
tion in  any  such  pretended  town,  ward,  or  other  meetings,  or  shall  knowingly  sofier 
or  permit  his  name  to  be  used  as  a  candidate  therefor,  shall  be  adjudg€<l  guilty  of  a 
high  crime  and  misdemeanor  and  be  fined  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars  and 
be  imprisoned  for  the  term  of  one  year. 

Sbc.  6.  Every  person,  except  he  be  duly  elected  thereto  according  to  the  laws  of 
this  State,  who  shall  assume  or  exercise  any  of  the  legislative,  executive,  or  minis- 
terial functions  of  the  office  of  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  senator,  member  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  secretary  of  state,  attorney-general,  or  general  treasurer  of 
this  State,  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  State,  as  the  same  are  now  actually  had 
and  enjoyed,  either  separately  or  with  others,  or  shall  assemble  with  others  for  the 
purpose  of  exercising  any  of  said  functions,  shall  be  imprisoned  during  life. 

Sec.  7.  Such  meetings  as  are  described  in  section  four  of  this  chapter,  and  also  all 
meetings  of  persons  other  than  those  authorized  by  law  calling  themselves  when  col- 
lected or  claiming  to  be  the  general  assembly  of  this  State  or  either  house  thereof, 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  riotous,  tumultuous,  and  treasonable  assemblies,  and  the 
commander  in  chief,  the  sheriff  of  any  county,  or  any  deputy  sheriff,  any  justice  of 
the  supreme  court,  the  mayors  of  the  cities  of  Providence  and  Newport,  or  in  their 
absence  the  l)oards  of  aldermen  of  said  cities,  are  hereby  authorissed  and  required  to 
command  such  assemblies  or  any  of  them  to  disperse,  and  if  they  do  not  forthwith 
obey  said  command,  then,  by  the  civil  posse,  or,  if  they  deem  it  necessar\%  by  call- 
ing out  and  using  for  that  purpose  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  military  force  of 
this  State  within  their  respective  jurisdictions  that  they  or  either  of  them  may  deem 
sufficient  therefor,  to  disperse  such  assemblies  or  any  of  them  within  their  jurisdic- 
tions; and  all  such  officers,  civil  and  military,  and  persons  under  their  command  are 
hereby  directed  to  govern  themselves  accordingly. 
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CRIMINAL  STATUTES  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  (1894). 

Conspiracy. 

Section  198.  If  any  two  or  more  persons  shall  band  or  conspire  together,  or  go  in 
disguise  upon  the  public  highway  or  upon  the  premises  of  another,  with  intent  to 
injure,  oppress,  or  violate  the  person  or  property  of  any  citizen  because  of  his  polit- 
ical opinion  or  his  expression  or  exercise  of  the  same,  or  shall  attempt,  by  any  means, 
measures,  or  acts,  to  hinder,  prevent,  or  obstruct  any  citizen  in  the  free  exercise 
and  enjoyment  of  any  right  or  privilege  secured  to  him  by  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  State,  such  persons  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  on  conviction  thereof  be  fined  not  less  than  one 
hundred  or  more  than  two  thousand  dollars  or  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  six 
months  or  more  than  three  years,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  shall 
thereafter  be  ineligible  to  and  disabled  from  holding  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or 
profit  in  this  State. 

Insurrection  or  Rebellion. 

Sec.  209.  Whenever,  by  reason  of  unlawful  obstructions,  combinations,  or  assem- 
blages of  persons,  or  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  government  of  this  State, 
it  shall  become  impracticable,  in  the  judgment  of  the  governor  of  the  State,  to  enforce 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings  the  laws  of  the  State  within  any  county 
or  counties  of  the  State,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  governor  of  the  State  to  call  forth 
the  militia  of  any  or  all  of  the  counties  in  the  State  and  employ  such  parts  thereof 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  enforce  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws  or  to  suppress 
such  rebellion. 

Sec.  213.  The  governor  of  the  State,  when  in  his  judgment  the  public  safety  may 
require  it,  is  hereby  authorized  to  take  possession  of  any  or  all  of  the  telegraph  lines 
in  the  State,  their  offices  and  appurtenances;  to  ta^e  possession  of  any  or  all  railroad 
lines  in  the  State,  their  rolling  stock,  their  offices,  shops,  buildings,  and  all  their 
appendages  and  appurtenances;  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the  holding, 
using,  and  maintaining  of  the  aforesaid  telegraph  and  railroad  lines  in  the  manner 
most  conducive  to  the  interest  and  safety  of  the  Government;  to  place  under  mili- 
tary control  all  the  officers,  agents,  and  employees  belonging  to  the  telegraph  and 
railroad  lines  thus  taken  possession  of,  so  that  they  shall  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
military  establishment  of  the  State,  subject  to  all  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
Rules  and  Articles  of  War. 

Sec.  214.  The  governor  is  authorized  to  employ  as  many  persons  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  suppression  of  such  insurrection,  rebellion,  or  resistance 
to  the  laws,  and  for  this  purpose  he  may  organize  and  use  them  in  such  manner  as 
he  may  judge  best  for  the  public  welfare. 

Sec.  215.  If,  during  any  insurrection,  rebellion,  or  unlawful  obstmction  of  the 
laws,  as  set  forth  in  section  209  of  this  chapter,  the  governor  of  the  State  in  his  judg- 
ment shall  deem  the  public  safety  requires  it,  he  is  authorized  to  suspend  the  privi- 
lege of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  any  case  throughout  the  State  or  any  part  thereof, 
and  whenever  the  said  privilege  shall  be  suspended  as  aforesaid  no  military  or  other 
officer  shall  be  compelled,  in  answer  to  any  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  to  return  the  body 
of  any  person  or  persons  detained  by  him  by  authority  of  the  governor;  but  upon 
the  certificate,  under  oath,  of  the  officer  having  chaise  of  anyone  so  detained  that 
such  person  is  detained  by  him  as  a  prisoner  under  the  authority  of  the  governor, 
further  proceedings  under  the  writ  of  Iwheas  corpus  shall  be  suspended  by  the  judge 
or  court  having  issued  the  said  writ  so  long  as  said  suspension  by  the  governor  shall 
remain  in  force  and  said  rebellion  continue. 
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CODE  OF  TENNESSEE. 

[MUUken  and  Vertres,  1884.J 
Treason. 

5518.  Every  peraon  inhftbiting  or  residing,  or  voluntarily  coming  to  inhabit  or 
reside,  within  the  limits  of  Tennessee}  owes  and  shall  pay  allegiance  to  the  govern- 
ment thereof. 

5519.  Treason  against  the  State  consists  in  the  following  acts  committed  by  any 
person  residing  within  the  State  and  under  the  protection  of  its  laws: 

1.  Taking  a  commission  from  or  under  the  authority  of  the  enemies  of  the  Stale  or 
of  the  United  States. 

2.  Levying  war  against  the  State  or  the  government  thereof. 

3.  Knowingly  and  wittingly  aiding  or  assisting  any  enemies  at  open  war  against 
the  State  or  United  States — 

By  joining  their  armies; 

By  enlisting,  or  procuring  or  persuading  others  to  enlist,  for  that  purpose; 
By  furnishing  such  enemies  with  arms,  ammunition,  provisions,  or  any  other  article 
for  their  aid  and  comfort. 

4.  Forming,  or  being  in  any  wise  concerned  in  forming,  any  combination,  plot,  or 
conspiracy  for  betraying  the  State  or  the  United  States  into  the  liands  or  power  of 
any  foreign  enemy. 

5.  Giving  or  sending  any  intelltgence  to  the  enemies  of  the  State  for  that  purpose. 

5520.  Every  person  so  offending,  and  being  thereof  legally  convicted  by  the  evi- 
dence of  two  sufficient  witnesses,  or  by  confession  in  open  (!ourt,  shall  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  treason  against  the  State,  and  shall  suffer  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary 
not  less  than  ten  or  more  than  twenty  years. 

5521.  If  any  person  has  knowledge  of  the  commission  of  treason,  and  conceals  i  he 
same,  or  does  not  as  soon  as  may  be  disclose  such  offense  to  the  governor,  or  aoire 
attorney-general  or  judge  of  the  State,  he  is  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason  and  shall, 
upon  conviction,  he  fined  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  and  imprisoned  in  the 
penitentiary  not  more  than  five  years. 

SsDmoN. 

5555.  Whoever  shall  be  guilty  of  uttering  seditious  words  or  siieeches,  spreading 
abroad  false  news,  writing  or  dispersing  scurrilous  libels  against  the  State  or  General 
Government,  disturbing  or*  obstructing  any  lawful  officer  in  executing  his  office,  or 
of  instigating  others  to  cabal  and  meet  together  to  contrive,  invent,  suggest,  or  incite 
rebellious  conspiracies,  riots,  or  any  manner  of  unlawful  feud  or  differences,  thereby 
to  stir  people  up  maliciously  to  contrive  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  peace,  safety, 
and  order  of  the  Government,  or  shall  knowingly  conceal  such  evil  practices,  shall 
be  punished  by  fine  and  impi^sonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  and  jury  trying 
the  case,  and  may  be  compelled  to  give  good  and  sufficient  sureties  for  his  or  her 
good  behavior  during  the  court's  pleasure,  and  shall  be  incapable  of  bearing  any 
office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  in  the  State  government  for  the  space  of  three  years. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  to  give  this  m  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  and  no 
prosecutor  shall  be  required  to  an  indictment  under  this  article. 
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STATUTES  OF  VERMONT  (18W), 

Title  32. — Crimes  and  Offenses. 

Chapteb  211. — Treawn. 

Sbc.  4881.  A  person  who,  owing  allegiance  to  this  State,  levies  war  or  conspires  to 
levy  war  against  the  same,  or  adheres  to  the  enemies  thereof,  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort,  within  the  State  or  elsewhere,  shall  be  guilty  of  treason  against  this  State 
and  shall  suffer  the  punishment  of  death. 

Sec.  4882.  Such  person  may  be  tried  in  any  county  in  the  State,  but  shall  not  be 
convicted  except  upon  testimony  equivalent  to  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act 
of  treason  of  which  he  stands  indicted,  or  upon  confession  in  open  court. 

Sbc.  4883.  A  person  owing  allegiance  to  this  State,  knowing  such  treason  to  have 
been  committed,  or  knowing  of  the  intent  of  a  person  to  commit  such  treason,  who 
does  not  within  fourteen  days  from  the  time  of  having  such  knowledge  give  ^informa- 
tion thereof  to  the  governor  of  the  State,  to  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court, 
or  to  a  justice,  shall  be  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason,  and  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  not  more  than  ten  years  and  not  less  than  five 
years,  and  by  fine  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars,  or  either  of  said  punishments, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

CODE  OF  VIRGINIA  (1887). 
Offences  Against  the  Sovereignty  of  the  State. 

Sec.  3658.  Treason  defined;  Jvow  proved  and  punished, — Treason  shall  consist  only  in 
levying  war  against  the  State  or  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  com- 
fort, or  establishing,  without  authority  of  the  legislature,  any  government  within  its 
limits  separate  from  the  existing  government,  or  holding  or  executing,  in  such 
usurped  government,  any  office,  or  professing  allegiance  or  fidelity  to  it,  or  resisting 
the  execution  of  the  laws  under  color  of  its  authority;  and  such  treason,  if  pro\ed 
by  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  by  confession  in  court, 
shall  be  punished  with  death. 

Sbc.  3659.  Mviprision  of  treagon;  how  punished. — If  any  person,  knowing  of  such 
treason,  shall  not,  as  soon  as  may  be,  give  information  thereof  to  the  governor,  or 
some  conservator  of  the  peace,  he  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  thou- 
sand dollars  or  by  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  five  years. 

Sbc.  3660.  Attempting,  or  instigating  others,  to  establish  usurped  government;  how  pun- 
ished,— If  any  person  attempt  to  establish  any  such  usurped  government,  and  com- 
mit any  overt  act  therefor,  or  by  writing  or  speaking  endeavor  to  instigate  others  to 
establish  such  government,  he  shall  be  confined  in  jail  not  exceeding  twelve  months 
and  fined  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars. 

Sbc.  3661.  Conspiring  to  incite  the  colored  population  to  msurrection  against  tlie  white 
poptUaiion  or  the  white  against  the  colored;  how  punished. — If  any  person  conspire  with 
another  to  incite  the  colored  population  of  the  State  to  acts  of  violence  and  war 
against  the  white  population,  or  to  incite  the  white  population  of  the  State  to  acts  of 
violence  and  war  against  the  colored  population,  he  shall,  whether  such  insurrection 
be  made  or  not,  be  punished  by  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  fire 
nor  more  than  ten  years. 
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CODE  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA. 
Chapter  CXLIII. — Op  Offkncbs  AoAnrar  thb  Sovebexgnty  op  this  State. 

1.  Treason  against  the  State  shall  consist  in  levying  war  against  it  or  in  adhering 
to  its  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  he  convicted  of  treason 
unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act  or  on  confeasion  in 
open  court 

2.  Whoever  is  guilty  of  treason  against  the  State  shall  he  punished  with  death,  or, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  jury,  hy  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  three 
nor  more  than  ten  years,  and  hy  the  confiscation  of  his  real  and  personal  estate. 

3.  If  any  person  have  knowledge  of  any  treason  against  the  State,  and  shall  not, 
as  soon  as  may  he,  give  information  thereof  to  the  governor  or  some  conservator  of 
the  peace,  he  shall  he  punished  hy  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  or  by 
confinement  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  years. 

4.  If  any  person  shall  attempt  to  justify  or  uphold  an  armed  invasion  of  this  State 
or  an  organized  insurrection  therein  by  speaking,  writing,  or  printing,  or  by  pub- 
lishing or  circulating  any  w^ritten  or  printed  document,  or  in  any  other  way  whatever, 
during  the  continuance  of  such  invasion  or  insurrection,  he  shall  be  fined  not  exceed- 
ing one  thousand  dollars  and  he  confined  in  jail  not  exceeding  twelve  months. 

STATUTES  OF  WISCONSIN,  1898. 

Provisions  op  thb  Constitution. 

Treason, — Section  10.  Treason  against  the  State  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war 
against  the  same  or  in  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  oomfort.  No 
person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the 
same  overt  act  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

Statutory  Provision. 

Treason. — Section  4510.  Any  person  who  shall  be  guilty  of  treason  against  the 
State  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  for  life. 


This  comparison  is  confined  to  the  existing  laws  of  the  United  States  and  States  of 
the  Union.  There  are  a  number  of  obsolete  enactments  with  which  comparison  might 
be  made.  During  our  entire  history,  whenever  there  has  been  in  any  coinmnnity  a 
class  from  whose  actions  or  utterances  danger  might  reasonably  be  apprehended,  the 
legislative  discretion  has  never  hesitated  to  provide  a  means  of  protection;  as,  for 
instance,  the  legislation  against  the  Tories  during  the  Revolution;  that  against  rene- 
gade white  men  who  incited  the  Indians  to  outbreak  and  massacres;  that  against  the 
nt^roes  of  the  South  during  the  years  they  were  held  in  slavery;  that  against  the 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  and  similar  secret  societies  duiingthe  civil  war,  aod 
the  several  measures  now  pending  in  Congress  to  prevent  the  promotion  of  anarchy 
bv  seditious  utterances. 

« 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Charles  £.  Magoon, 

Law  Officer  y  Division  of  InmUar  AJfain. 
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nreUSBECTIOV  against  the  imiTABT  OOVEBHMEHT  DT  HEW 
MEXICO  AHS  CALIFOHHIA,  1847  AHS  1848.' 

[Submitted  May  81, 1900.    Printed  as  a  Senate  document  by  order  of  the  Senate,  Fifty-sixth  Gongrefls, 
first  aeasion,  Doc.  No.  442.    Case  No.  141,  DiTiidon  of  Insular  Afters,  War  Department] 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  call  your  attention  to  the  official  reports 
of  the  officers  of  the  United  States  Army  who  conducted  the  military 
operations  for  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  a^inst  the  military 
government  established  by  the  United  States  in  New  Mexico  and  cer- 
tain details  connected  therewith. 

Historical  writers  have  given  scant  attention  to  the  incidents  referred 
to,  probably  because  thej'  were  far  removed  from  the  locality  in  which 
occurred  the  more  stirring  events  of  the  same  period.  But  the  ques- 
tions now  occupying  the  public  mind  give  new  interest  and  increased 
value  to  these  almost  forgotten  incidents  in  our  national  history. 

The  conquest  of  New  Mexico  by  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  was  accomplished  by  the  campaign  of  1846.  (Leitensdorfer  v. 
Webb,  20  How.,  176.) 

In  compliance  with  instructions  given  by  the  President,  the  officer 
in  command,  General  Kearny,  organized  a  civil  government  for  the 
occupied  territory,  and  filled  the  executive  and  judicial  offices  by 
appointment. 

These  civil  functionaries  thus  appointed  entered  upon  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  in  apparent  unconsciousness  of  exposure  to  more  than 
ordinary  peril. 

In  December,  1846,  the  native  inhabitants  organized  a  conspiracy  to 
overthrow  the  United  States  authority  in  New  Mexico.  On  the  night 
of  January  15, 1847,  the  governor,  Charles  Bent;  the  sheriff,  Stephen 
Lee;  the  circuit  attorney,  James  W.  Leal;  the  prefect,  Cornelio  Vigil, 
and  a  number  of  others,  citizens  and  officials  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexican  supporters  of  the  United  States  authority,  were  assassinated 
in  the  town  of  San  Fernando  de  Taos.  On  the  same  night  seven  other 
Americans  were  killed  at  Arroya  Hondo  and  two  at  Rio  Colorado. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  insurrection  was  general  and  the  pur- 
pose was  to  kill  all  the  Americans  and  those  Mexicans  who  had  accepted 
office  under  the  American  Government. 

Col.  Sterling  Price  was  then  commander  of  the  army  in  New  Mexico, 
with  headquarters  at  Santa  Fe.  He  learned  of  the  uprising  and  attend- 
ant atrocities  on  January  20,  1847,  and  that  the  army  of  insurrection 
was  marching  on  Santa  Fe  and  the  force  increasing  by  enlistments  of 
the  inhabitants  along  the  line  of  march.     He  deemed  it  advisable  to 

'See  Rep.  Campaign  Text  Book,  1900,  pp.  90,  91. 
13635—02 4A 
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engage  the  enemy  as  soon  as  possible.  He  detached  a  force  of  about 
400  men  of  his  command  and  marched  to  meet  the  approaching 
insurgents. 

He  found  the  insurgents  posted  in  a  strong  position  on  the  heights 
and  in  the  houses  below  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village  of  Canada. 
The  Americans  immediately  formed  in  line  of  battle.  The  enemy 
discovered  that  Colonel  Price's  artillery  and  wagon  train  was  some 
distance  in  the  rear  and  attempted  to  capture  it,  but  the  attempt  was 
frustrated. 

The  artillery  coming  up,  the  battle  was  opened  with  a  cannonade 
and  general  firing,  which  lasted  for  about  two  hours.  Colonel  Price 
then  ordered  an  assault  on  the  position  held  by  the  enemy  opposite  his 
right  flank.  The  assault  was  successful  and  the  enemy  dislodged. 
Thereupon  Colonel  Price  ordered  a  general  assault,  which  was  also 
successful,  and  the  enemy  retreated.  The  approach  of  night  and  the 
character  of  the  ground  prevented  pursuit.  The  American  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  was  8  men,  among  them  First  Lieutenant  Irvine. 
The  Mexican  loss  was  36  killed;  wounded  not  ascertained. 

The  next  morning  the  enemy  were  found  to  have  taken  a  position  on 
some  heights  not  far  distant,  but  on  the  approach  of  the  Americans 
the  insurgents  retreated. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1847,  the  Americans  again  encountered  the 
insurgents  at  Embudo,  a  strong  pass  in  the  mountains,  through  which 
the  men  could  scarcely  march  three  abreast.  Between  six  and  seven 
hundred  of  the  enemy  were  posted  along  the  slopes  of  the  mountains, 
and  there  they  were  attacked  by  a  detachment  of  180  men  under 
Captain  Burgwin,  who  dislodged  them  with  a  loss  to  the  Mexicans  of  20 
killed  and  60  wounded.  The  American  loss  was  1  killed  and  1  severely 
wounded. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1847,  the  main  body,  under  Colonel  Price, 
reached  the  top  of  Taos  Mountain,  which  was  covered  with  snow  % 
feet  deep.  The  marches  of  the  1st  and  2d  of  February  were  through 
this  snow,  the  men  being  marched  in  front  of  the  artillery  and  wagons 
in  order  to  break  a  road.  On  the  3d  the  American  force  marched 
through  Fernando  de  Taos,  the  town  in  which  Governor  Bent  and 
party  had  been  seized  and  atrociously  murdered.  The  town  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  enemy,  who  had  taken  a  position  at  the  near-by  town 
known  as  Pueblo  de  Taos.  That  was  a  strongly  fortified  point.  The 
key  to  the  position  was  a  large  church  and  two  large  buildings  ascend- 
ing in  a  pyramidal  form  seven  stories  high  and  pierced  with  embrasures 
for  rifles.  Around  these  was  a  wall,  and  within  them  the  enemy  had 
taken  position.  The  Americans  brought  up  their  artillery  and  battered 
the  church  and  walls  for  two  hours,  but  the  cannonading  was  ineffectr 
ive  and  the  Americans  retreated  to  Fernando, 
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On  the  morning  of  February  4,  1847,  the  Americans  again  advanced 
to  renew  the  assault.  The  artillery  was  brought  to  bear  against  the 
two  sides  of  the  church.  After  battering  it  for  two  hours,  a  charge 
was  made  under  the  leadership  of  Captain  Burgwin  of  the  First  Dra- 
goons. In  this  assault  Captain  Burgwin  and  several  of  his  men  were 
killed,  but  the  assault  was  unavailing.  The  church  walls  were  still  unpen- 
etrated  by  the  artillery.  Ladders  were  then  made  and  holes  cut  in  the 
wall  with  axes,  through  which  the  soldiers  with  their  hands  threw  fire 
and  lighted  shells  into  the  church.  Another  assault  was  made  on  the 
church  door,  which  again  failed  with  loss.  The  artillery  was  then 
brought  up  within  60  yards,  and  after  10  rounds  one  of  the  holes  which 
had  been  cut  with  the  axes  was  widened  into  a  practicable  breach, 
through  which  a  storming  party  entered,  dislodged  the  enemy,  and 
took  possession  of  the  church.  This  ended  the  hostilities  of  the  day. 
The  enemy  still  occupied  the  two  large  buildings.  The  next  morning 
the  enemy  surrendered.  The  number  of  insurgents  engaged  in  this 
fight  was  between  600  and  700.  The  loss  sustained  by  them  was  about 
150  killed.  The  number  wounded  is  not  known.*  The  American  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded  was  52. 

Under  date  of  January  23  Captain  Hendley,  commanding  at  Las 
Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  reported  to  Colonel  Price  as  follows: 

Every  town  and  village  except  this  (I  did  not  give  it  time)  and  Tucoloti  have 
declared  in  favor  of  the  insurrection.  The  whole  population  appear  ripe  for  the 
insurrection. 

On  July  30,  1847,  Colonel  Price,  department  commander,  reported 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  as  follows: 

It  is  certain  that  the  New  Mexicans  entertain  deadly  hatred  against  the  Aalericans, 
and  that  they  will  cut  off  small  parties  of  the  latter  whenever  they  think  they  can 
escape  detection. 

The  insurrection  in  eastern  New  Mexico  was  inaugurated  by  killing 
eight  Americans  at  Mora  on  January  20,  1847.  In  pursuance  of  his 
duty  to  suppress  the  insurrection  in  that  locality,  Captain  Hendley 
concentrated  his  grazing  guards  at  Las  Vegas,  and  on  January  24, 
1847,  proceded  in  force  to  Mora.  He  found  a  body  of  Mexicans  in 
arms,  prepared  to  defend  the  town.  A  general  engagement  ensued, 
the  Mexicans  retreating  and  firing  from  the  windows  of  the  houses.  A 
body  of  insurgents  had  taken  possession  of  an  old  fort  and  opened  fire 
upon  the  Americans.  Captain  Hendley  succeeded  in  taking  possession 
of  a  part  of  the  fort  and  was  preparing  to  burn  it  when  he  fell  mor- 
tally wounded,  dying  in  a  few  minutes.  The  Americans,  having  no 
artillery  with  which  to  reduce  the  fort,  retired  to  Las  Vegas.  In  the 
battle  of  Mora  the  insurgents  suffered  a  loss  of  25  killed  and  15  taken 
prisoners.  The  American  loss  was  1  killed  and  3  wounded.  Later  in 
the  season  Captain  Mprin,  who  succeeded  Captain  Hendley,  renewed 
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the  attack  upon  Mora  with  a  body  of  men  and  artillery  and  razed 
the  towns  (Upper  and  Lower  Mora)  to  the  ground. 

The  principal  leader  of  the  insurrection  was  Manuel  Cortez.  After 
the  defeat  at  Pueblo  de  Taos,  Cortez  fled  across  the  mountains  into 
oasterii  New  Mi.'xicoiind  continued  the  hostilities. 

In  May.  1S47,  a  wagon  train  and  a  grazing  party  were  attacked  hj 
the  insurgeuta  and  one  or  two  men  killed  and  a  large  number  of  horses 
and  mules  captured.  Major  Exlmonson  pursued  this  force  and  encoun- 
tered them,  nearly  400  strong,  in  a  canyon  of  the  Red  Kiver.  Tbe 
American  forces  engaged  them,  but  after  lighting  several  hours,  and 
succeeding  in  killing  and  wounding  many  Mexicans,  were  unalileto 
dislodge  the  enemy  and  retired.  The  next  day  he  found  tbe  enemy 
had  fled  during  the  night. 

In  June,  IfJ-tT,  the  insurrection  affected  Laa  Vega.s.  Lieut.  R.  T. 
Brown  and  3  soldiers  were  killed.  Thereupon  Major  Edmonson  made 
an  attack  and  killed  10  or  V2  men.  He  also  found  evidence  of  a  new 
revolt  and  captured  the  town,  sent  alx>ut  50  citizens  as  pnsonerti  to 
Santa  Fe,  and  burned  a  mill  belonging  to  the  alcalde,  whom  he 
thought  was  implicated  in  the  revolt. 

In  July,  1847,  a  party  of  31  American  fioldiers  was  attacked  at  Ia 
Cienega,  and  Lieutenant  Larkin  and  5  other  men  were  killed.  On 
the  approach  of  reen force uients  the  insurgents  fled  and  were  not 
apprehended. 

During  the  month  (July,  1847)  Major  Edmonson  is  said  to  have 
destroyed  the  town  of  Laa  Pias,  with  considerable  loss  to  the  insur- 
gents, and  to  have  marched  by  way  of  Anton  Chico  to  La  Cue^ta. 
where  were  about  -tOO  insurgents  under  Odrtcz.  t'ifty  prisoners  were 
taken,  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  escaping  into  the  mountains. 

Thereafter  the  insurrection  dwindled  into  depredations  committed 
by  various  bands  of  Indians,  instigated  and  led  by  Mexicans.  Hardly 
a  party,  large  or  small,  traders  or  soldiers,  cros.sed  the  plains  of  New 
Mexico  without  lieing  attacked.  Many  men  were  killed  and  Urge 
numt)ers  of  horses,  mules,  and  cattle  driven  off.  A  company  of 
dragoons  e-scorting  Government  funds  lost  5  men  killed  and  all  iheir 
animals  in  June. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1847  comparative  safety  was  set^ured  by  sta- 
tioning troops  at  various  points.  Of  the  insurgent  prisoners,  15  or  -Jf), 
perha|w  more,  were  tried  by  court-martial,  sentenced  to  death,  and 
executed.  The  others  were  turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities  of  the 
military  government  for  trial  in  the  civil  courts.  The  grand  jury 
indicted  4  of  them.  The  others  were  discharged  for  want  of  evidence 
or  pardoned  by  the  governor.  The  4  indicted  were  charged  with 
treason  against  the  United  States  Government.  One  was  tried  bys 
jury  and  convicted.     The  prisoner  challenged  the  jurisdiction  ot  the 
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civil  court  and  assailed  the  indictment  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  nor  bound  to  yield  allegiance  to  that 
Government.  Strong  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  in  his  behalf,  and 
the  district  attorney,  Mr.  Blair,  referred  the  matter  to  Washington 
for  instruction.     Mr.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  War,  advised  the  President 

as  follows: 

« 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1847,  I  wrote  to  the  commanding  officer  of  Santa  Fe  a  letter 
(a  copy  of  which  accompanies  this  communication)  in  which  the  incorrect  description 
of  the  crime  in  the  proceedings  of  the  court  is  pointed  out.  It  is  therein  stated  that 
**the  territory  conquered  by  our  arms  does  not  become,  by  the  mere  act  of  conquest, 
a  permanent  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  inhabitants  of  such  territory  are  not, 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  term,  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  is  beyond  dis- 
pute that  on  the  establishment  of  a  temporary  civil  government  in  a  conquered 
country  the  inhabitants  owe  obedience  to  it  and  are  bound  by  the  laws  which  may 
be  adopted.  They  may  be  tried  and  punished  for  offenses.  Those  in  New  Mexico 
who  in  the  late  insurrection  were  guilty  of  murder,  or  instigated  others  to  that  crime, 
were  liable  to  be  punished  for  these  acts,  either  by  the  civil  or  military  authority, 
but  it  is  not  the  proper  use  of  legal  terms  to  say  that  their  offenses  were  treason  com- 
mitted against  the  United  States;  for  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States — as  the 
Government  under  our  Constitution — it  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  they  owed 
allegiance.  It  appears  by  the  letter  of  Mr.  Blair,  to  which  I  have  referred,  that  those 
engaged  in  the  insurrection  have  been  proceeded  against  as  traitors  to  the  United 
States.  In  this  respect  I  think  there  was  error,  so  far  as  relates  to 'the  designation  of 
the  offense.  Their  offense  was  against  the  temporary  civil  government  of  New 
Mexico  and  the  laws  provided  for  it,  which  that  government  had  the  right  and, 
indeed,  was  bound  to  see  executed." 

For  this  reason  the  President  declined  to  exercise  the  power  to  par- 
don vested  in  him  as  the  chief  civil  magistrate  of  the  United  States, 
but,  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  Army,  authorized  the  military  gov- 
ernor to  use  his  discretion  in  the  matter,  and  the  prisoner  was  par- 
doned by  the  governor. 

The  events  resulting  from  this  insurrection  did  not  escape  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress.  That  bodj'^,  on  July  10,  1848,  passed  a  resolution 
calling  upon  the  President  for  information  in  regard  to  the  existence 
of  civil  governments  in  New  Mexico  and  California;  their  form  and 
character,  by  whom  instituted  and  by  what  authority,  and  how  they 
were  maintained  and  supported;  also  whether  any  persons  had  been 
tried  and  condemned  for  "treason  against  the  United  States"  in  New 
Mexico. 

President  Polk  replied  to  said  resolution  by  message  (dated  July  17) 
received  July  24, 1848,  in  which  he  discusses  the  character  of  military 
government,  taking  the  position  that  such  a  government  may  exercise 
the  "fullest  rights  of  sovereignty."  (See  Ex.  Doc.  No.  70,  first  ses- 
sion Thirtieth  Congress.) 
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The  inhabitants  of  California  at  various  places  rose  in  revolt  against 
the  military  government  established  over  them,  but  with  less  san- 
guinary results  than  followed  a  similar  insurrection  in  New  Mexico. 

California  was  conquered  and  became  subject  to  military  occupation 
and  government  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States  in  1846.  (Cross  v. 
Harrison,  16  How.,  IIK).) 

At  Los  Angeles  and  other  points,  the  United  States  flag  was  torn 
down,  and  that  of  Mexico  was  hoisted  in  its  place.  In  November, 
1846,  an  action  occurred  at  Domingos  Rancho,  between  a  party  from 
the  United  States  frigate  Savannah  and  a  body  of  Califomians.  The 
latter  were  fortified  and  supported  by  artillery.  They  gained  an 
advantage  over  the  sailors  which  raised  their  courage  and  excited  their 
hopes. 

In  December,  1846,  Commodore  Stockton  landed  at  San  Diego,  and 
advanced  to  Los  Angeles  and  reestablished  American  dominion  and 
military  government. 

Soon  after  this  a  battle  occurred  between  the  Americans  under  Gen- 
eral Kearny  and  the  Mexicans  at  San  Grabriel.  In  this  engagement 
the  Mexicans  were  defeated  with  loss,  but  on  the  American  side  sev- 
eral were  killed  and  General  Kearny  wounded.  (See  Mansfield's 
Mexican  War,  p.  102.) 

On  May  30, 1847,  General  Kearny  wrote  to  Colonel  Burton,  in  com- 
mand at  Santa  Barbara: 

It  Ib  understood  that  the  people  of  Lower  California  have  not  the  power,  if  they 
possessed  the  disposition,  to  resist  your  command,  but  you  must  not  on  that  accouDt 
allow  the  discipline  of  your  soldiers  to  relax,  but  hold  them  at  all  times  ready  to 
resist  or  make  an  attack.  (See  Senate  Doc.  No.  18,  p.  294,  Thirty-first  Congress,  first 
session. ) 

On  June  18,  1847,  Colonel  Mason,  commanding  Tenth  Military 
Department  (California),  reported  to  the  Adjutant-Genei-al  United 
States  Army: 

The  country  still  continues  to  be  quiet,  and  I  think  will  remain  so,  though  the 
people  dislike  the  change  of  flags,  whatever  may  be  said  or  written  to  the  contrary, 
and  in  the  southern  part  of  Upper  California  would  rise  immediately  if  it  were  pos- 
sible for  Mexico  to  send  even  a  small  force  into  the  country.  Nothing  keeps  them 
quiet  but  the  want  of  a  proper  leader  and  a  rallying  point. 

I  send  you  a  map  showing  the  positions  occupied  by  the  troops,  the  number  at 
each  station,  and  the  estimated  distance  between  the  posts.  You  will  perceive  they 
are  pretty  well  stretched  out,  but  under  existing  circumstances  it  can  not  well  be 
avoided.  We  must  keep  up  a  show  of  troops,  however  small  in  numbers,  at  the  dif- 
ferent points  occupied.     (Id.,  p.  297.) 

About  this  time  there  came  into  notice  one  Mauricio  Castro,  who 
seemed  calculated  to  become  the  recognized  head  of  the  insurrection; 
but  he  was  captured  at  San  Jose  in  April,  1848.  Colonel  Burton 
refers  to  him  as  *'the  self-styled  political  chief  of  Lower  California." 
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(See  report  of  April  13,  1848,  Senate  Doc.  No.  18,  first  session  Thirty- 
first  Congress,  p.  497.) 

By  Januaiy,  1848,  the  aspect  of  affairs  became  so  serious  that 
Colonel  Mason,  the  military  governor  of  California,  determined  to 
raise  a  regiment  of  volunteers  for  the  protection  of  the  government  of 
which  he  was  the  head.  On  January  28,  1848,  Colonel  Mason  wrote 
to  Governor  Abemethy,  of  Oregon: 

From  intelligence  received  here  yesterday  from  Commander  Shnbrick  *  »  *  I 
deem  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  raise  a  corps  of  1,000  men  to  send  to  Lower 
California  and  Manzatlin  as  early  as  practicable.     (Id.,  p.  443.) 

On  the  same  day,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Messrs.  Swift,  Ford  & 

Thompson,  Colonel  Mason  says: 

From  intelligence  received  here  yesterday  from  Commodore  Shubrick,  who  took 
Manzatlin  on  the  11th  of  November,  it  becomes  of  the  greatest  importance  to  send 
him  a  land  force  as  early  as  practicable,  to  enable  the  United  States  to  hold  that  port 
and  the  ports  of  La  Paz  and  San  Jose,  in  Lower  California.  *  *  *  Without  the 
aid  of  this  land  force,  the  Commodore  writes  that  the  United  States  flag  at  San  Jose 
and  Manzatlin  will  be  hauled  down.     (Id.^  p.  445.) 

On  August  16,  1848,  Colonel  Mason  reports  to  Gen.  R.  Jones, 
Adjutant-General,  Washington,  D.  C,  as  follows: 

Headquarters  Tenth  Military  Department, 

Monterey y  Cat,,  August  16 ,  1848, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  you  herewith  copies  of  reports  made  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Burton  and  the  officers  under  his  command,  the  originals  of  which  were 
received  by  me  on  the  15th  of  June  last.  These  give  a  history  of  the  suppression  of 
the  insurrection  in  the  peninsula,  which  in  its  entire  management  reflects  high  credit 
upon  all  concerned.  I  can  only  draw  your  attention  to  the  reports  of  Lieutenant 
Hey  wood's  defense  of  San  Jose;  Captain  Steele's  rescue  of  the  American  prisoners  at 
San  Antonio,  and  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Burton's  attack  upon  the  enemy  at  Todos 
"Santos. 

The  official  documents,  copies  of  which  and  extracts  from  which  are 
herewith  presented,  are  much  more  interesting  than  this  inadequate 
sketch  of  their  contents. 


BEPOBTS  AHD  FB0CLAMATI0N8  BEGABBINO  pCE  IN817BBSCTION  A0AIH8T  THE 

jflUTABT  OOYBBHHEHT  IN  HEW  MEXICO. 

President  Polk,  in  his  message  to  Congress  dated  July  24,  1848, 

speaking  with  reference  to  New  Mexico,  says: 

Whilst  this  Territory  was  in  our  unquestioned  possession  as  conquerors,  with  a 
population  hostile  to  the  United  States,  which  more  than  once  broke  out  in  open 
insurrection,  it  was  our  unquestionable  duty,  etc.  (Richardson's  Comp.  Messages 
of  Pres.,  vol.  4,  p.  597.) 

[Report  on  discovery  of  conspiracy  by  Governor  Bent.] 

Santa  Fk,  N.  Mex.,  Decem}>eT  fB6,  1846. 
Sir:  I  have  been  informed  indirectly  that  Col.  A.  W.  Doniphan,  who,  in  October 
last,  nmrched  with  his  regiment  against  the  Navajo  Indians,  has  made  treaty  of  peace 
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with  them.  Not  having  been  officially  notified  of  this  treaty,  I  am  not  able  to  state 
the  tenns  upon  which  it  has  been  concluded;  bat^  so  iar  as  I  am  able  to  leam,  1 
have  but  little  ground  to  hope  that  it  will  be  permanent. 

^  On  the  17th  instant  I  received  information  from  a  Mexican  friendly  to  our  Gov- 
ernment that  a  conspiracy  was  on  foot  among  the  native  Mexicans,  having  for  its 
object  the  expulsion  of  the  United  States  troops  and  the  civil  authorities  from  the 
Territory.  I  immediately  brought  into  requisition  every  means  in  my  power  to 
ascertain  who  were  the  movers  in  the  rebellion,  and  have  succeeded  in  secnriiig 
seven  of  the  secondary  conspirators.  The  military  and  civil  officers  are  now  both  in 
pursuit  of  the  two  leaders  and  prime  movers  of  the  rebellion;  but  as  several  days 
have  elapsed,  I  am  apprehensive  that  they  will  have  made  their  escape  from  the 
Territory. 

So  &r  as  I  am  informed,  this  conspiracy  is  confined  to  the  four  northern  connties 
of  the  Territory,  and  the  men  considered  as  leaders  in  the  affair  can  not  be  said  to 
be  men  of  much  standing. 

After  obtaining  the  necessary  information  to  designate  and  secure  the  persons  of 
the  participators  in  the  conspiracy,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  turn  them  over  to  the 
military  authorities,  in  order  that  these  persons  might  be  dealt  with  more  summa- 
rily and  expeditiously  than  they  could  have  been  by  the  civil  authorities. 

The  occurrence  of  this  conspiracy  at  this  early  period  of  the  occupation  of  the 
Territory  will,  I  think,  conclusively  convince  our  Government  of  the  neoesBity  of 
maintaining  here,  for  several  years  to  come,  an  efficient  military  force. 

C.  Bext. 
Hon.  Jambs  Buchanan, 

Secrelary  of  SUmU  of  the  United  Slates. 


[Report  on  the  inception  of  hostilities  and  anaflRlnation  of  Governor  Bent.    (Senate  Doc.  Na  70,  fim 

session  Thirtieth  CongiesB,  p.  18.)] 

Santa  Fb,  February  16,  1847. 

Sir:  It  becomes  my  melancholy  duty  to  announce  to  you  the  death  of  his  excellency 
Charles  Bent,  the  governor  of  this  Territory. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  ultimo  he  was  assailed  in  his  private  dwelling,  in  the 
town  of  Don  Fernando  de  Taos,  by  a  company  of  Indians  of  the  Taoe  Pueblo,  in 
company  with  a  number  of  the  Mexican  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  put  to  death 
with  all  the  horrible  details  of  savage  barbarity.  There  were  murdered  during  the 
same  and  following  day  12  other  Americans  and  2  Mexicans  in  the  vallev  of  Tu)8, 
among  whom  were  James  W.  Leal,  circuit  attorney  for  the  northern  district;  Stephen 
L.  Lee,  and  Comelio  Vigil  (Mexican),  sheriff  and  perfect  of  the  county  of  Taos. 

After  the  murder  of  Governor  Bent  most  of  the  lower  order  of  Mexicans  of  the 
valley  of  Taos  and  of  the  small  towns  in  the  vicinity  rose  en  masse  and  joined  the 
Pueblo  Indians  in  the  work  of  pillage  and  murder.  They  oi^ganized  themselves  into 
a  revolutionary  army,  appointed  their  leaders,  and  sent  circulars  to  different  parts 
of  the  Territory  to  excite  the  people  to  rebellion.  Detachments  from  the  rebels  fell 
upon  the  settlement  of  the  Pofiil,  where  most  of  the  Government  stock  was  herded, 
all  of  which  they  drove  off,  and  upon  the  town  of  Lode  Mora,  where  they  murdoed 
8  Americans.  The  main  body  of  the  insui^nts,  numbering  from  1,500  to  2,00D 
Mexicans  and  Pueblo  Indians,  advanced  toward  Santa  Fe,  forcing  into  their  ranto 
many  of  the  better  inclined  on  their  route.  Upon  the  first  intelligence  of  their  move- 
ments and  outrages  Ck>l.  Sterling  Price  promptly  made  preparations  to  march  against 
them. 

Colonel  Price  marched  from  this  capital  toward  Taos  on  the  23d  ultimo  with  a 
force  of  about  400  men,  with  four  pieces  of  artillery,  and  encountered  the  enemy 
on  the  24th  and  29th  at  Law  Cafiada  and  La  Embuda,  each  time  defeating  them  with 
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conaderable  loss.  He  entered  the  town  of  Don  Fernando  on  the  evening  of  the  3d 
instant  and  immediately  attacked  the  Pueblo  town,  lying  about  two  miles  from  Don 
Fernando,  a  stronghold  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  into  which  all  the  Indians  and  all  the 
Mexican  insurgents  who  had  not  dispersed  after  the  previous  battles  had  thrown 
themselves  for  a  last  desperate  struggle.  They  defended  the  town  with  great  bravery, 
but  the  incessant  and  gallant  charges  of  Colonel  Price's  command  succeeded  in  taking 
it  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  instant.  What  remained  of  the  Pueblo  surrendered  at 
that  time  at  discretion,  agreeing  to  deliver  up  their  leader  in  the  rebellion,  who  was 
brought  in,  delivered  up  in  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  and  was  unfortunately  shot 
by  an  exasperated  soldier  while  under  charge  of  the  guard. 

Of  the  4  principal  leaders  of  the  revolt  2  were  slain  in  battle,  1  was  taken  and 
hanged  under  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  and  1  survives,  and  has  not  yet  been  taken. 

A  small  detachment  of  troops  stationed  near  Lode  Mora,  in  consequence  of  the 
murder  of  the  8  Americans  there,  dispersed  and  slew  a  number  of  the  insui^gents 
and  utterly  destroyed  the  town.  Some  50  prisoners  have  been  retained  by  the 
military  and  civil  authorities  for  trial  as  being  deeply  implicated  in  the  insurrection, 
and  I  deem  it  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  future  peace  and  safety  of  the  Terri- 
tory that  they  should  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  severest  penalties  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  when  proved  guilty  as  perpetrators  of  or  participators  in  the  late 
barbarous  outrages. 

The  details  of  the  military  operations  consequent  upon  the  late  disturbances  will, 
no  doubt,  be  communicated  to  the  proper  department  by  the  colonel  commanding. 

The  losses  sustained  by  Americans  and  other  citizens  by  pillage  during  the  late 
insurrections  is  estimated  to  be  over  $100,000. 

•  The  rebellion  seems  to  be  crushed,  but  from  my  experience  of  the  character  and 
disposition  of  this  people  I  apprehend  that,  should  our  arms  meet  with  a  reverse  in 
Chihuahua  or  elsewhere  south  of  this  Territory,  it  would  be  the  signal  of  another 

outbreak. 

♦  »  #  *"  *  #* 

DoNAciANo  Vigil, 

Secretary  of  Territory. 
Hon.  James  Buchanan, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  Uuiled  States. 


[Report  of  i3olonel  Price  on  the  hostilities  In  vicinity  of  Santa  Fe.    Records  War  Department] 

Headquarters  Army  in  New  Mexico, 

Santa  Fe,  February  16,  1847. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  a  short  account  of  the  recent  revolutions  in 
this  Territory  and  a  detailed  report  of  the  operations  of  the  forces  under  my  com- 
mand and  consequent  upon  the  rebellion. 

About  the  15th  of  December  last  I  received  information  of  an  attempt  to  excite  the 
people  of  this  Territory  against  the  American  Government.  This  rebellion  was 
headed  by  Tomas  Ortiz  and  Diego  Azchuleta.  An  officer  formerly  in  the  Mexican 
service  was  seized,  and  on  his  person  was  found  a  list  of  all  the  disbanded  Mexican 
soldiers  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Fe.  Many  other  persons  supposed  to  be  implicated 
were  arrested,  and  a  full  investigation  proved  that  many  of  the  most  influential  per- 
sons in  the  northern  part  of  this  Territory  were  engaged  in  the  rebellion.  All 
attempts  to  arrest  Ortiz  and  Archuleta  proved  unsuccessful,  and  these  rebels  have 
without  doubt  escaped  in  the  direction  of  Chihuahua. 

After  the  arrest  above  mentioned  and  the  flight  of  Ortiz  and  Archuleta  the  rebellion 
appeared  to  be  suppressed,  but  this  appearance  was  deception. 

On  the  14th  of  January  Governor  Bent  left  this  city  for  Taos.  On  the  19th  of  the 
same  month  this  valuable  officer,  together  with  5  other  persons,  were  seized  at  Don 
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Fernando  <le  Taoe  by  the  Paeblofl  and  Mexicans  and  were  murdered  in  the  moflt 
inhnman  manner  the  savages  coold  devise.  On  the  same  day  7  Americans  were  mnr- 
dered  at  the  Arrovo  Hondo  and  2  others  at  the  Rio  Colorado.  The  names  of  the 
unfortunate  persons  thus  brutally  butchered  are  as  follows: 

At  Don  Fernando  de  Taos:  Charles  Bent,  governor;  Stephen  Lee,  sherifi;  James 
W.  Leal,  circuit  attorney;  Comelio  Vigil  (a  Mexican),  prefect;  Narcues  Beaubi^ 
son  of  the  circuit  judge;  Parbleau  Harvimesh  (a  Mexican) . 

At  the  Arroyo  Hondo:  Simeon  Turley,  Albert  Turbush,  William  Hatfield,  Loui^ 
Tolque,  Peter  Robert,  Joseph  Marshall,  and  William  Austin. 

At  the  Rio  Colorado:  Mark  Head  and  William  Harwood. 

It  appeared  to  be  the  object  of  the  insurrection  to  put  to  death  every  American  and 
every  Mexican  who  had  accepted  office  under  the  American  Government. 

News  of  these  events  reached  me  on  the  20th  of  January,  and  letters  from  the  reb- 
els, calling  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  Rio  Abajo  for  aid,  were  intercepted.  It  was 
ascertained  that  the  enemy  was  approaching  this  city,  and  that  their  force  was  con- 
tinually being  increased  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  along  their  line  of  march. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  receiving  any  further  reenforcements  in  that 
manner,  I  determined  to  meet  them  as  soon  as  possible.  Supposing  that  the  detach- 
ment of  the  necessary  troops  would  weaken  the  garrison  of  Santa  Fe  too  mnch,  I 
immediately  ordered  up  from  Albuquerque  Major  Edmonson,  Second  Regiment  Mi^ 
souri  Mounted  Volunteers,  and  Captain  Burgwin,  with  their  respective  commands, 
directing  Captain  Burgwin  to  leave  one  company  of  dragoons  at  this  poet  and  to  join 
me  with  the  other.     Major  Edmonson  was  directed  to  remain  in  Santa  Fe. 

Captain  Giddings,  Company  A,  Second  Regiment  Missouri  Mounted  Volonteeis, 
was  also  ordered  to  join  me  with  his  company  upon  the  arrival  of  Captain  Hai^erwin. 

Leaving  Lieutenant-Colonel  Willock  in  command  of  this  poet,  on  the  23d  of  Janu- 
ary I  marched  from  this  place  at  the  head  of  Companies  D,  Captain  McMillin;  K, 
Captain  Williams;  L,  Captain  Slack;  M,  Captain  Halley,  and  N,  Captain  Barber,  of 
the  Second  Regiment  Missouri  Mounted  Volunteers;  Captain  Angney's  battalion  of 
infantry,  and  a  company  of  Santa  Fe  volunteers,  commanded  by  Captain  St.  Vrain. 
I  also  took  with  me  four  mountain  howitzers,  which  I  placed  under  the  command  of 
Lieut.  A.  B.  Dyer,  of  the  ordnance.  My  whole  force  composed  353  rank  and  file,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Captain  St.  Vrain's  company,  were  all  dismounted.  On  the 
march  Captain  Williams  was  taken  sick,  and  the  command  of  Company  K  devolved 
upon  Lieut.  B.  Y.  White.  On  the  24th  of  January,  at  half-past  1  p.  m.,  our  advance 
(Captain  St.  V rain's  company)  discovered  the  enemy  in  considerable  force  near  the 
town  of  Canada,  their  position  at  that  time  being  in  the  valley  bordering  the  Rio 
del  Morte.  Preparations  were  immediately  made  by  me  to  attack  them,  and  it 
became  necessary  for  the  troops  to  march  more  rapidly  than  the  ammunition  and 
provision  wagons  could  travel  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  enemy  or  to 
frustrate  them  in  any  attempt  they  might  make  to  occupy  commanding  poeitioosL 
As  I  entered  the  valley  I  discovered  them  beyond  the  creek  on  which  the  town  is 
situated  and  in  full  possession  of  the  heights  commanding  the  road  to  Gaiiada  and 
of  three  strong  houses  at  the  bases  of  the  hills.  My  line  of  battle  was  immediately 
formed.  The  artillery,  consisting  of  four  12-pound  mountain  howitsers,  being 
thrown  forward  on  the  left  flank  and  beyond  the  creek,  the  dismounted  men  oocupy- 
ing  a  position  where  they  would  be  in  some  degree  protected  by  the  high  bluff  ban& 
of  the  stream  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy  until  the  wagon  train  could  be  brought  op, 
the  artillery  opened  on  the  houses  occupied  by  the  enemy  and  on  the  more  dietant 
height  on  which  alone  the  guns  could  be  brought  to  bear. 

The  enemy  discovering  the  wagons  to  be  more  than  a  mile  m  the  rear  sent  a  laige 
party  to  cut  them  off,  and  it  became  necessary  to  detach  Captain  St.  Vrain's  company 
for  their  protection.  This  service  was  rendered  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 
As  soon  as  the  wagon  tndn  had  been  brought  up,  I  ordered  Captain  Angney  to 
charge  with  his  battalion  of  infantry,  and  dislodge  tne  enemy  from  the  house  oppoene 
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the  right  flank,  and  froiA  which  a  warm  fire  was  being  pottred  on  tis;  this  WAfi  done  in 
the  moHt  gallant  manner.  A  charge  was  then  ordere<l  to  be  made  upon  all  the  points 
occupied  by  the  enemy  in  any  force.  Captain  Angney  with  his  command,  supported 
by  Lieutenant  White's  company,  chai*ged  up  one  hill,  while  Captain  St.  Vrain's 
company  turned  the  same  in  order  to  cut  off  the  enemy  when  in  retreat  The 
artillery,  supported  by  Captains  McMillen,  Barber,  and  Slack,  with  their  respective 
companies,  at  the  same  time  took  possession  of  some  houses  (inclosed  by  a  strong 
corral  densely  wooded  with  fruit  trees,  from  which  a  brisk  fire  was  kept  up  by  the 
enemy)  and  of  the  heights  beyond  them.  Captain  Halley's  company  was  ordered 
to  support  Captain  Angney.  In  a  few  minutes  my  troops  had  dislodged  the  enemy 
at  all  points,  and  they  were  flying  in  every  direction.  The  nature  of  the  ground 
rendered  pursuit  hopeless,  and  it  being  near  nipht  I  ordered  the  troops  to  take  up 
quarters  in  the  town.  The  number  of  the  enemy  was  about  1,500.  Lieutenant 
Irvine  was  wounded.  In  the  chaiige  my  loss  was  2  killed  and  6  wounded;  of  the 
killed  1  was  a  teamster  who  volunteered  in  Captain  Angney's  company.  The  loss 
of  the  enemy  was  36  killed;  wounded  not  ascertained. 

The  next  morning  the  enemy  showed  themselves  in  some  force  ( I  think  not  less 
than  400)  on  the  distant  heights.  Leaving  a  strong  guard  in  the  town,  I  marched  in 
pursuit  of  them;  but  they  were  so  shy  and  retreated  so  rapidly  that,  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  get  near  them,  I  returned  to  town. 

While  at  CafLada  a  number  of  the  horses  belonging  to  Captain  Slack's  company 
were  brought  in  by  Lieutenant  Holcomb. 

On  the  27th  I  advanced  up  the  Rio  del  Morte  as  far  as  Luceras,  where,  early  on 
the  28th,  I  was  joined  by  Captain  Burgwin,  commanding  Company  G,  First  Dra- 
goons, and  Company  A,  Second  Regiment  Missouri  Mounted  Volunteers,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Boone.  Captain  Burgwin's  command  was  dismounted,  and  great  credit 
is  due  to  him  and  his  officers  and  men  for  the  rapidity  with  which  a  march  so  long 
and  arduous  was  performed.  At  the  same  time  Lieutenant  Wilson,  First  Dragoons, 
who  had  volunteered  his  ser\nces,  came  up  with  a  6-pounder  which  had  been  sent 
for  from  Caflada. 

My  whole  force  now  comprised  479,  rank  and  file.  On  the  29th  I  marched  to  La 
loya,  where  I  learned  that  a  party  of  .60  or  80  of  the  enemy  had  posted  themselves 
on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  mountains  which  rise  on  each  side  of  the  canyon  or  gorge 
which  leads  to  Embudo.  Finding  the  road  by  Embudo  impracticable  for  artillery 
or  wagons,  I  detached  Captain  Burgwin  in  that  direction  with  his  own  company  of 
dragoons  and  the  companies  commanded  by  Captain  St.  Vrain  and  Lieutenant  White. 
This  detachment  comprised  180,  rank  and  file. 

By  my  permission  Adjt.  R.  Walker,  Second  Regiment  Missouri  Mounted  Volun- 
teers, accompanied  Captain  Burgwin.  Lieutenant  Wilson,  First  Dragoons,  also  vol- 
unteered his  services  as  a  private  in  Captain  St.  Vrain's  company. 

Captain  Burgwin,  pushing  forward,  discovered  the  enemy  to  the  number  of  between 
six  and  seven  hundred  posted  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  just  where  the  gorge 
becomes  so  contracted  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  three  men  marching  abreast. 

The  rapid  slopes  of  the  mountains  rendered  the  enemy's  position  very  strong,  and 
its  strength  was  increased  by  the  dense  masses  of  cedar  and  large  fragments  of  rock 
which  everywhere  offered  them  shelter.  The  action  was  commenced  by  Captain 
St.  Vrain,  who,  dismounting  his  men,  ascended  the  mountain  on  the  left,  doing 
much  execution.  Flanking  parties  were  thrown  out  on  either  side,  commanded, 
respectively,  by  Lieutenant  White,  Second  Regiment  Missouri  Mounted  Volunteers, 
and  by  Lieutenants  Mcllvaine  and  Taylor,  First  Dragoons.  These  parties  ascended 
the  hills  rapidly,  and  the  enemy  soon  began  to  retire  in  the  direction  of  Embudo, 
bounding  along  the  steep  and  rugged  sides  of  the  mountain  w^ith  a  speed  that  defied 
pursuit.  The  firing  at  the  pass  of  Embudo  had  been  heard  at  La  Joya,  and  Captain 
Slack,  with  25  mounted  men,  had  been  immediately  dispatched  thither.  He  now 
arrived  and  rendered  excellent  service  by  relieving  Lieutenant  White,  whose  men 
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were  much  fatig:aed.  Lieutenants  Mcllvaine  and  Taylor  were  also  recalled,  and 
Lieutenant  Ingalls  was  directed  to  lead  a  flanking  party  on  the  right  slope  while 
Captain  Slack  performed  the  same  duty  on  the  left.  The  enemy  having  by  this  time 
retreated  beyond  our  reach.  Captain  Burgwin  marched  through  the  defile,  ud 
debouching  into  the  open  valley  in  which  Embudo  is  situated,  recalled  the  flankiiig 
parties  and  entered  that  town  without  opposition,  several  persons  meeting  him  witii 
a  white  flag. 

Our  loss  in  this  action  was  1  man  killed  and  1  severely  wounded,  both  belong^g 
to  Captain  St.  Vrain's  company.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  about  20  killed  and  60 
wounded.    Thus  ended  the  battle  of  the  Pass  of  Embudo. 

On  the  30th  Captain  Burgwin  marched  to  Trampas,  where  he  was  directed  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  main  body,  which,  on  account  of  the  artillery  and  wagoos,  wae 
fori-ed  to  pursue  a  more  southern  route.  On  the  31st  I  reached  Trampas,  and,  being 
joined  by  Captain  Burgwin,  marched  on  to  Chamisal  with  the  whole  command.  On 
the  Ist  of  February  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  Taos  Mountain,  which  yiBs  covered 
with  snow  to  the  depth  of  2  fi^et,  and  on  the  2d  quartered  at  a  small  village  called 
Kio  Chicito,  in  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Taos.  The  marches  of  the  Ipt  and  2d 
were  through  deep  snow.  Many  of  the  men  were  frost-bitten  and  ail  were  very 
much  jaded  with  the  exertions  necessary  to  travel  over  unbeaten  roads,  being 
marcheil  in  front  of  the  artillery  and  wagons  in  order  to  break  a  road  through  the 
snow.  The  constancy  and  patience  with  which  the  troops  bore  these  hardships 
deserve  all  commendation,  and  can  not  be  excelled  by  the  most  veteran  soldiers.  On 
the  3d  I  marched  through  Don  Fernando  Taos,  and  finding  that  the  enemy  had  forti- 
fied themselves  in  the  Pueblo  de  Taos,  proceeded  to  that  place.  I  found  it  a  place 
of  great  strength,  being  surrounded  by  adobe  walls  and  strong  pickets.  Within  the 
inclosures  and  near  the  northern  and  southern  walls  arose  two  large  building?  of 
irregular  pyramidal  form  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  stories.  Each  of  these 
buildings  was  capable  of  sheltering  500  or  600  men.  Besides  these  there  were  inan? 
smaller  buildings,  and  the  large  church  of  the  town  was  situated  in  the  northw6«tera 
angle,  a  small  passage  being  left  between  it  and  the  outer  wall.  The  exterior  vall 
and  all  the  inclosed  buildings  were  pierced  for  rifles.  The  town  was  admirably  cal- 
culateil  for  defense,  every  point  of  the  exterior  walls  and  pickets  Ix^ing  flanked  by 
some  projecting  building,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  inclosed  drawing. 

After  having  reconnoitered  the  town  I  selected  the  western  flank  of  the  church  as 
the  point  of  attack,  and  about  2  o* clock  p.  m.  Lieutenant  Dyer  was  ordered  to  open 
his  battery  at  the  distance  of  about  250  yards.  A  fire  was  kept  up  by  the  6-poander 
and  the  howitzers  for  about  two  hours  and  a  half,  when,  as  the  ammunition  wagon 
had  not  yet  come  up  and  the  troops  were  suffering  from  cold  and  fatigue,  I  returned 
to  Don  Fernando.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  1  again  advanced  upon  Pueblo. 
Posting  the  dragoons  under  Captain  Burgwin  about  260  yards  from  the  western  flank 
of  the  church,  I  ordered  the  mounted  men  under  Captains  St  Vrain  and  Slack  to  a 
position  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town,  whence  they  could  discover  and  intero^ 
any  fugitives  who  might  attempt  to  escape  toward  the  mountains  or  in  the  direction 
of  Don  Fernando.  The  residue  of  the  troops  took  ground  about  300  yards  from  the 
northern  wall.  Here,  too,  Lieutenant  Dyer  established  himself  with  the  ft-pounder 
and  2  howitzers,  while  Lieutenant  Hassandaubel,  of  Major  Clark's  battalion  light 
infantry,  remained  with  Captain  Burgwin  in  command  of  2  howitzers.  By  this 
arrangement  a  cross  fire  was  obtained,  sweeping  the  front  and  eastern  flank  of  the 
church.  All  these  arrangements  having  been  made,  the  batteries  opened  upon  the 
town  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  At  1 1  o'clock,  finding  it  impossible  to  break  the  walls  of  the 
chur(;h  with  the  6-pounder  and  howitzer,  I  determined  to  storm  that  building.  At  a 
signal  Captain  Burgwin,  at  the  head  of  his  own  company  and  that  of  Captain  McMil- 
lins,  charged  the  western  flank  of  the  church,  while  Captain  Angney,  inbotrr 
battalion,  and  Captain  Barber  and  Lieutenant  Boone,  Second  Regiment  Miasonn 
Mounted  Volimteers,  charged  the  northern  wall. 
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As  soon  as  the  troops  above  mentioned  had  established  themselves  mider  the  west- 
em  wall  of  the  church,  axes  were  used  in  the  attempt  to  breach  it;  and,  a  temporary 
ladder  having  been  made,  the  roof  was  fired.  About  this  time  Captain  Burgwin,  at 
the  head  of  a  small  party,  left  the  cover  afforded  by  the  flank  of  the  church,  and 
penetrating  into  the  corral  in  front  of  that  building  endeavored  to  force  the  door. 
In  this  exposed  situation  Captain  Burgwin  received  a  severe  wound,  which  deprived 
me  of  his  valuable  services,  and  of  which  he  died  on  the  7th  instant.  Lieutenants 
Mcllvaine,  First  Dragoons,  and  Royall  and  Lackland,  Second  Regiment  Mounted 
Volunteers,  accompanied  Captain  Burgwin  into  the  corral;  but  the  attempt  on  the 
churc;h  door  proved  fruitless  and  they  were  compelled  to  retire  behind  the  wall.  In 
the  meantime  small  holes  had  l^een  cut  into  the  western  wall  and  shells  were  thrown 
in  by  hand,  doing  good  execution.  The  6-pounder  was  now  brought  around  by 
Lieutenant  Wilson,  who,  at  the  distance  of  200  yards,  jx)ured  a  heavy  fire  of  grape 
into  the  town.  The  enemy  during  all  this  time  kept  up  a.  destructive  fire  upon  our 
troops.  About  half  past  3  o'clock  tlie  6-pounder  was  run  up  within  60  yards  of  the 
church,  and  after  10  rounds  one  of  the  holes  which  had  been  cut  with  the  axes  was 
widened  into  a  practicable  breach.  The  gun  was  now  run  up  within  10  yartis  of  the 
wall.  A  shell  was  thrown  in — three  rounds  of  grape  were  poured  into  the  breach.  The 
storming  party,  among  whom  were  Lieutenant  Dyer,  of  the  ordnance,  and  Lieuten- 
ants Wilson  and  Taylor,  First  Dragoons,  entered  and  took  possession  of  the  church 
without  opposition.  The  interior  was  filled  with  dense  smoke,  but  for  which  cir- 
cumstance our  storming  party  would  have  suffered  great  loss.  A  few  of  the  enemy 
were  seen  in  the  gallery,  where  an  open  door  admitted  the  air,  but  they  retired 
without  firing  a  gun.  The  troops  left  to  support  the  battery  on  the  north  were  now 
ordered  to  chai^  on  that  side.  The  enemy  abandoned  the  western  part  of  the  town. 
Many  took  refuge  in  the  large  houses  on  the  eant,  while  others  endeavored  to  escape 
toward  the  mountains.  These  latter  were  pursued  by  the  mounts  men  under 
Captains  Slack  and  St.  Vrain,  who  killed  51  of  them,  only  2  or  .3  men  escaping. 

It  was  now  night  and  our  troops  were  quietly  quartered  in  the  houses  which  the 
enemy  had  abandoned.  On  the  next  morning  the  enemy  sued  for  peace,  and  think- 
ing the  severe  loss  they  had  sustained  would  prove  a  salutary  lesson,  I  granted  their 
supplication,  on  the  condition  that  they  should  deliver  up  to  me  Tomas,  one  of  their 
principal  men,  who  had  instigateil  and  been  actively  engaged  in  the  murder  of  Gov- 
ernor Bent  and  others.  The  numl>er  of  the  enemy  at  the  battle  of  Pueblo  de  Taos 
was  between  600  and  700.  Of  these  about  150  were  killed;  wounded  not  known. 
Our  own  loss  was  7  killed  and  45  wounded.     Manv  of  the  wounded  have  sine*  died. 

The  principal  leaders  in  this  insurrection  were  Tafoya,  Pablo  Chavis,  Pablo  Mon- 
toya,  Cortez,  and  Tomas,  a  Pueblo  Indian.  Of  these,  Tafoya  was  kille<l  at  Cafiada; 
Chavis  was  killed  at  Pueblo;  Montoya  was  hanged  at  Don  Fernando  on  the  7th 
instant,  and  Tomas  was  shot  by  a  private  while  in  the  guanlroom  at  the  latter  town. 
Cortez  is  still  at  large.  This  person  was  at  the  head  of  the  rebels  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mora.  For  the  operations  in  that  quarter  I  refer  you  to  the  subjoined  letters 
from  Captains  Henley,  Separate  Battalion  Missouri  Mounted  Volunteers,  and  Mur- 
phy, of  the  infantry,  and  Lieutenant  McKamey,  Second  Regiment  Missouri  Mounted 
Volunteers. 

In  the  battles  of  Cat\ada,  Embudo,  and  Pueblo  de  Taos  the  officers  and  men 
behaved  admirably.  Where  all  conducted  themselves  gallantly,  I  consider  it 
improper  to  distinguish  individuals,  as  such  discrimination  might  operate  prejudi- 
cially against  the  just  claims  of  others. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

Sterling  Price, 
Colonely  Commanding  the  Army  in  New  Mexico. 

The  Adjutant-Gknkral  op  the  Army, 

Wdshinglon^  D.  C 
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Santa  Fe,  February  16,  1847. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  the  order  of  my  superior  officer,  Maj.  Lewis  M.  Gla?'k,  com- 
manding the  battalion  of  Missouri  Light  Artillery,  to  inform  you  in  his  absence  from 
this  place  of  all  interesting  events  which  may  transpire  here,  and  in  which  the  part 
of  his  battalion,  stationed  at  Santa  Fe,  under  my  command,  may  participate,  I  avail 
myself  of  this  opportunity  to  address  a  few  lines  to  you. 

In  the  last  warlike  events  in  New  Mexieo,  from  the  23d  of  January  to  the  Ilth  of 
February  last,  26  men  of  said  battalion,  under  the  command  of  Lieut  F.  Hassai- 
deubel,  of  my  company,  and  Lieutenant  Dyer,  of  the  Regular  Army,  took  such  a 
share  as  will  do  great  honor  to  the  battalion  to  whiqh  they  belong.  In  the  first  fight 
at  Caftada,  on  the  24th  of  January  last,  the  artillery  alone  was  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  enemy  for  nearly  two  hours,  which  was  so  effective  as  to  wound  5  men  out  of 
20,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  man,  all  had  their  clothes  perforated  by  ballets, 
But  they  all  stood  like  walls  and  behaved  with  such  coolness  and  valor  as  if  they 
had  been  veterans  and  not  volunteers,  hearing  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  the 
bullets  of  the  enemy  whistling  by.  The  same  soldierlike  and  laudable  spirit  ani- 
mated them  in  the  next  two  fights  before  Pueblo  de  Taos,  where  three  of  them  weie 
wounded. 

This  Pueblo  de  Taos  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  places  in  New  Mexico,  and  I 
take  the  liberty  to  add  hereto  a  plan  of  the  same  drawn  by  Lieutenant  Hassendeubel 
at  the  very  place.  The  two  largest  buildings  are  seven  stories  high;  the  hsse  covera 
nearly  an  acre,  and  the  walls  are  from  4  to  6  feet  thick.  The  entrance  to  these 
houses  is  from  above,  and  the  interior  of  this  labyrinth,  as  I  may  call  it,  Ls  divide 
and  partitioned  off  in  innumerable  small  rooms,  it  is  believed  in  nearly  300. 

The  structure  of  the  houses  in  New  Mexico  is  such  as  to  make  the  use  of  mortals 
necessary  that  will  throw  a  shell  of  at  least  50  pounds.  The  walls  are  generally  3 
feet  thick  and  built  of  ** adobes,"  a  sort  of  sun-dried  brick  of  a  very  soft  quality, 
through  which  a  ball  of  a  12-pounder  will  pass  without  doing  any  more  damage, 
which  in  houses  of  brick  or  stone  is  quite  different 

I  desired  very  much  to  participate  in  these  fights  myself,  but  the  orders  of  Colonel 
Price  detained  me  here  in  Santa  Fe,  and  when  at  last  an  order  arrive<l  commanding 
me  to  join  Colonel  Price  with  50  men  and  a  24-pounder  howitzer,  and  I  had  already 
started,  a  counter  order  reached  me  on  the  march  commanding  me  to  retium  to  Santa 
Fe,  as  Pueblo  de  Taos  w^as  taken  and  the  enemy  had  surrendered. 

I  reposed  full  (confidence  in  my  men,  when  sending  them  off  to  fight  the  battles  of 
their  country,  that  they  would  conduct  themselves  as  soldiers  and  men  of  honor, 
and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all  officers  who  were  present  in  this  campaign, 
they  have  so  distinguished  themselves  by  their  courage  and  good  discipline  as  to 
exceed  my  just  expectations.  A  great  deal  of  praise  is  due  to  Lieutenant  Haseen- 
deubel,  who,  by  his  brave  conduct  and  his  coolness,  set  a  worthy  example  to  the 
men  under  his  command. 

I  have,  sir,  the  honor  to  sign  myself  your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

WoLDEMAR  Fischer, 

CapUmtf  Commanding  Compcmy  B, 
MiMOuri  Light  Artuleryy  and  Commander  of  Fort  Maro^. 
Brig.  Gen.  R.  Jones, 

AdjxUanl' Genial  J  C/.  5.  A, 
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LiM  of  the  killed  and  tvounded  ai  Calladc^  BmbudOy  and  Pueblo  de  Taos. 

AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  CAfJADA,  JANUARY  24,  1847. 


Names. 

Rank. 

Company. 

Regiment  and 
battalion. 

Remarks. 

Killed: 

Qrsham 

Private 

Company  B 

Volunteered  for 
the  occasion. 

Company  A 

Infantry  battalion 
do 

In  employ  quarter- 

G  MesBcramith  .  . 

TMLTfiiitpr 

master. 

Wounded: 

Irvine 

First  lieutenant.. 
Private 

do 

Acting     adjutant 

John  Pace 

do 

do 

battalion. 
Slightly. 

Caspen 

First  sergeant 

Private 

B,  mounted  artil- 
lery. 
do 

Lieutenant  Dyer's 

detachment. 
do 

Do. 

Aulmon 

Severely. 

Murphy 

do 

C.  artillery 

do  

Meser 

do 

B.  artillery 

do 

AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  EMBUDO,  JANUARY  29, 1847. 


Killed: 
Papin. 

Wounded: 
Dick.. 


Private 


(A  negro) 


Santa  Fe  Volun- 
teers. 

Governor  Bents's. 


Capt.  St.  Vraius's 
company. 

Servant 


Severely  wounded 


AT  PUEBLO  DE  TAOS,  ON  FEBRUARY  4, 1847. 


Killed: 
Atkins 


Wounded: 

Alfred  L.Ca1dwelI. 


James  Austin 

James  W.  Jones . . 
Robert  C.  Bower . . 

Saml.  Lewis 


T.G.West 

I.H.Callaway  .,. 

John  Nagel 

John  J.  Sights 

Sam  H.  McMiUan 

Henry  Fender  . . . 


Creo.  W.  Johnson  . 

Robt.  Hewitt 

Geo.  W.  Howser . , 

Wm.  Ducoing 

John  Mansfleld . 

Jacob  Noon 

Wm. Gibbons  ... 
G.B.RoflB 


Brooks 

Beebes 

Levicy 

Hansuker 

Captain  Buigwin 


I.Vanroe 

Clngleman 

I.  L.  Linneman.. 

8.  Blodget 

S.W.Crain 

R.  Deets 

G.F.Sickenberg 
I.  Truax 


Hagenbagh . 
Anderson. .. 

Beach  

Button  ...^. 


Teamster , 


First  sergeant 


Private 

Third  corporal 
Private 


Private 


First  lieutenant 

Private 

....do 

....do 

Captain 


Private 


....do 

do 

do... 

....do..: 

Lieutenant . . . 

Private 

do 

First  sergeant 


Private. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Captain 


Sergeant 
Corporal. 

do... 

Private . . 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.dQ 


Ammunition 
wagon. 

K,  Lieutenant 
White. 


....do 

....do 

A,  Lieutenant 

E.  W.  Boone. 
M,  Captain  Halley 


N,  Captain  Barbee 

do 

....do 

do 

D,  Captain  McMil- 
lan. 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

L, Captain  Slack. 

do 

do 

G,  Captain  Burg- 
win. 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Employ  of  quar- 
termaster. 

Second  Regiment 
Missouri  volun- 
teers, 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Second  Regiment 
Missouri  Volun- 
teers. 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 


.do 


....do 

....do 

do- 

do 

do 

....do 

....do 

First   U.  S.  Dra- 
goons. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.dQ 


Mortally  wounded 
(sine*  dead) . 

Do. 
Severely  wounded. 
00. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Dangerously 
wounded. 

Do. 
Slightly  wounded. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Severely  wounded. 
Slightly  wounded. 


Kin 


ed. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mortally  wounded 

(since  dead) . 
Severely  wounded. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Severely  wounded 

(since  dead). 
Severely  wounded. 

Do. 
Slightly  wounded. 
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Lid  of  the  HUed  and  wounded  at  CMada,  Embudo,  and  Paebio  de  Taoa— CoDtmiied. 

AT  PUEBLO  DB  TAOS,  ON  FEBRUARY  4,  IMT-^Oontinned. 


Names. 


Rank. 


Wounded: 
Hillerman  . 

Walker,  l8t. 
Schneider.. 


Shay.... 
Near.... 
Bremen . 


Biclfeld. 


Jod  .. 
Kohn 
Hart. 


Fersuson 

Aull 

Van  Valkenber^.. 


Gold.... 
Mitchell 


Oompany. 


Private G,  Captain  Bnig- 

<     ?rln. 

....do : do 

do I do 


.do I do 

.do , do 

.do  '  I,  Captain  Boik- 

?rln. 
do B,  M isBOuri  Artil- 

I     1«*7- 
.....do 1 do 

do do 

Sergeant i  Captain  Angney. . 

do do 

do I do 

Lieutenant i  B,  Captain  Ang- 

!     ney. 
Private Santa  Fe  Volun- 
teers. 
do do 


Regiment  and 
battalion. 


First  U.  S.  Dra- 
goons. 
do 


Remarkiw 


Slightly  woondel 

Da 

.do Severely  wooDded 

(since  dead). 


.do 
.do 
.do 


I 


Severely  woondel 
Do. 
Do. 

Lieutenant  Dyer's  i        Da 
detachm^it. 

do I        Da 

do •  Slightly  woandoL 

Infantry  battalion ■  Killed. 

do Badly  woaDdcd. 

do Da 

do Mortally  wooDded 

(since  desd). 
Captain  St  Vralns  Severely  wooiidcd, 

do .Slightly  wounded. 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Captain  Hendly  was  killed  at  the  town  of  Mora  on  the  MUi  of 
January  last,  and  on  the  same  day  three  men  were  wounded  at  the  same  place. 


Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  February  15, 1847. 

Sir:  It  becomes  my  painfal  duty  to  inform  you  of  the  death  of  Capt  I.  H.  K. 
Buiywin,  First  Dragoons.  The  official  information  I  received  from  Lieut.  A.  E 
Dyer,  of  the  Ordnance  Corps,  is  to  this  effect: 

'*  Battle  at  Kmbudo  January  29;  Captain  Bniigwin,  commanding  180  men  (Amefi- 
cans),  defeated  1,500  Mexicans  and  Indians,  killing  20,  wounding  50  or  60;  Ameti- 
cans'  loss,  1  killed  and  1  wounded. 

**  Battle  of  Pueblo  de  Taos  February  4,  1847.  Our  troops  (under  command  ol 
Colonel  Price ) ,  400 ;  Mexicans  and  Indians,  1 ,000.  Our  loss,  12  now  dead,  52  wounded. 
The  enemy  defeated;  loss,  152  killed,  number  of  wounded  not  known.  Captiiii 
Burgwin  shot  through  the  right  breast  at  12.30  p.  m.;  died  at  quarter  past  7  a.  m- 
Febniary  7,  1847." 

The  body  of  Captain  B.  was  brought  to  this  place  and  buried  with  military  hoooo 

by  my  company  on  the  13th  instant 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  N.  Gribr, 

Captain,  I^nt  Dragoon. 
Lieut.  H.  W.  Staunton, 

Acting  Adjutant  First  Dragoons,  Fori  Leavenworth,  Mo. 


Don  Fernando  de  Taos,  N.  Mex.,  Febmarif  16, 18f!. 

CoiiONEL:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  the  monthly  return  of  the  bte 
Capt.  I.  H.  K.  Burgwin's  company  (G,  First  Dragoons)  for  the  month  of  Janatrv, 
1847. 

I  have  signed  the  return  myself,  and  in  order  to  explain  it  beg  leave  to  sabmit  the 
following  statement: 

On  January  23  Captain  Burgwin  marched  with  his  company  from  AlbnquerqiMi  t 
town  on  the  Rio  Grande,  70  miles  distant  from  Santa  Fe,  to  join  Colonel  Price.  H^ 
reached  the  latter  place  on  January  26.  On  28th  he  joined  Colonel  Price  with  faiB 
company  at  a  town  on  the  Rio  Arriba,  35  miles  from  Santa  Fe  in  the  directioaof  XM< 
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On  the  29th  he  waa  sent  forward  in  command  of  a  detachment,  made  up  of  his  own 
company  and  al)out  UK)  volunteers,  to  drive  the  enemy  from  a  stronghold  in  a  moun- 
tain pass  near  a  town  called  Embudo.  Karly  in  the  day  Captain  Bnrpwin  found  the 
enemy  poste<l  on  the  heights,  in  the  ravines,  an<l  l)ehind  all  trct»H  and  rocks  where 
shelter  could  l)e  found.  The  enemy  numl)ered  about  500,  consisting  of  Mexicans  and 
Pueblo  Indians,  (\iptain  Burgwin  at  once  engagtni  the  enemy  by  onlering  Captain 
St.  Vrain's  company  of  citizens  and  mountain  men  to  dismount  and  skirmish  on  the 
left  of  the  road. 

At  the  same  time  I  was  ordered  to  throw  out  the  dragoons  on  the  right  and  left. 
The  action  la>te<l  alnnit  two  and  one-half  hours.  The  enemy  was  put  to  flight  with 
considerable  loss  and  was  pursued  more  than  2  miles  from  hill  to  hill  thmugh  the 
ravines,  and  was  completely  routed  and  driven  In^ycmd  the  town  of  Kmbudo,  of  which 
Captain  Burgwin  t<M>k  possession  and  in  which  liis  command  cAmpe<l  on  the  night  of 
29th.  In  this  engagement  Captain  Burgwin  lost  1  man  kilknl  and  1  wounded.  The 
enemy  lost,  so  far  as  conl<l  l)e  ascertained,  alniut  20  killed  and  60  woundc<l. 

On  January  80  Captain  Burgwin  joine<l  Colonel  Price  at  a  town  calUnl  Trampas,  15 
miles  from  Embmlo.  On  31st  the  march  was  continued  toward  Taos  Valley,  which 
Colonel  Price  reac^hcMl  on  the  evening  of  February  2  with  his  command.  On  the  even- 
ing of  3d  a  march  of  6  miles  was  made  t<^»  the  Pueblo  de  Taos. 

After  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  place  by  a  lx)mbardment  it  was  found  impractica- 
I)le,  and  Colonel  Pri(«  returned  to  Don  Fernando  de  Taos  for  the  night.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  4th  the  town  of  Pueblo  de  Taos,  in  which  the  enemy  to  the  num- 
V^r  of  1,000  was  fortified,  was  attacke<l  at  different  points  by  the  artillery  and 
nuL^keteers. 

Atal)out  11  o'clock  a.  m.  Captain  Burgwin,  in  command  of  his  own  comi>any  and 
a  part  of  Captain  McMillins's  company,  Missouri  Volunteers,  charged  the  town  from 
the  front  and  carried  by  storm  all  the  outward  <lefenses  up  to  the  walls  of  the  church. 
A  simultaneous  charge  was  to  have  l)een  made  on  the  left  flank  by  a  portion  of  the 
large  force  of  volunteers  statione<l  then*  lK\vond  effe<'tive  rifle  range,  but  from  some 
mistake  the  dragoons  were  first  in  the  charging,  and  for  some  time  were  exposed 
to  the  galling  fire  of  the  enemy  through  loopholes  in  the  church  and  main  buildings. 
It  waM  during  this  jjeriod  that  Captain  Burgwin  receivtHl  a  mortal  wouri<l.  The  main 
force,  however,  coming  up  soon,  carried  the  church  and  put  many  of  the  enemy  to 
flight.  The  town  was  carried  and  the  Iwttle  closed  near  night,  having  kilknl  al)out 
150  of  the  enemy. 

I  assuniiHl  command  of  the  drago<ms,  l)eing  the  next  officer  in  rank  and  having 
st^rvt^l  with  them  in  all  the  engagements. 

Cai>t.  I.  H.  K.  Burgwin  die<l  on  the  morning  of  February  7.  In  the  a<'tion  of  the  4th 
Company  (i.  First  Dragocms,  lost  7  killed  an<l  16  wounded,  exclusive  of  the  captain. 
1  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

RUFI'S    I  NO  ALLS, 

Second  Lieutenant^  First  Dragoons, 
Lieut,  ("ol.  C.  WHAirroN, 

(ommnnding  First  Dragoons^  Furt  Leturnirorthj  Mo. 

A  true  copy. 

W.  H.  Stanton, 

Second  Lieutenant^  First  Dragcmns. 


Hbadquaktkks,  Fort  Lkavenworth, 

April  /,  hS47. 

Sir:  It  is  with  more  than  ortlinary  grief  that  I  herewith  inclose  an  official  report 
of  the  death  of  Capt.  I.  11.  K.  Bnrgwin,  of  the  First  Regiment  Dragoons,  who  was 
mortally  wounde<l  in  the  battle  of  Pueblo  de  Taos  on  the  4th  of  February  last. 

13G35— U2 15 
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Having  known  long  and  intimately  the  late  captain,  I  (tin  not  forbear  observing 
that  for  iH'rsonal  worth  and  pn)fe8sional  excellence  in  hiw  iNirticular  ann  of  semce 
the  deceased  ha^left  no  8U|)erior  liehind  him.  The  annount^ment  of  his  death— this 
morning  learnnl — han  ita^t  a  gloom  over  the  hearts  of  all  at  this  poet  who  ever  knew 
him  professional ly  or  i)er8onally. 

I  transmit  also  a  ropy  of  a  letter  this  morning  receiveil  from  Lieutenant  Ingall^ 

now  in  oommaml  of  the  late  Captain  Bui^win*s  company,  which  furnishes  a  brief 

ac(H>unt  of  the  affair  of  the  29th  of  January  near  Embudo  and  of  that  of  the  4th  of 

February  at  Pueblo  de  Taos. 

Respet!tfully,  your  olHHlient  servant, 

C.  Whartox, 

LieutenajU'ColoTiel  First  Dragoon^y  ihmmanding. 
Brig.  (Ten.  R.  Jones, 

Adjutant'iu'neraf^  Washington ^  D.  C. 

P.  S. — I  have  just  obtaim^l  and  send  you  a  printe<l  sheet  from  the  ( Jovemment 

printing  office  at  Santa  Fe,  giving  details  of  the  several  affairs  between  our  forces  and 

the  Mexicans  up  to  the  15th  of  February  last. 

C.  W. 

[Reports  oil  htiKlilities*  in  vicinity  of  La8  Vegas,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Territory.    Records  War 

Department.] 

II B.VDQU ASTERS   (i RAZING    DeT.\CHMEXT, 

Ijuf  Vega*,  January  JS,  1S47. 

Sir:  Below  is  an  account  of  the  circumstances  that  have  lately  transpired  in  thia 
region. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th  instant  myself  and  Lieut.  N.  J.  Williams  happene«i  at 
this  plaiv  just  a^  the  town  had  asst*nible<l  in  general  (X)uncil  to  hear  the  saniecinrular 
read  that  has  (l)een)  forwanUnl  to  you  fmm  Taos.  The  alcalde  of  this  (place) 
dei'lartHl  against  the  insurrection,  and  stopinxi  the  expn^ss  and  forwanle<i  the  letter 
to  you.  Early  the  next  day  I  took  i)ossession  of  this  place  with  i>art  of  my  com- 
mand, and  have  onlerinl  the  Italance  to  join  me  to-<iay.  Lieutenant  McKamey  h» 
also  joineil  me  with  his  forces.  I  have  ordered  the  different  grazing  parties  to  ren- 
dezvous their  stcx'k  alK>ut  7  mik^s  l)elow  this  place  and  the  men  to  report  themselves 
here  ready  for  service  as  quick  as  possible. 

News  reached  this  place  this  morning  that  Messrs.  Waldo,  Cidver,  ami  two  other 
Americans  had  Ix'cn  kille<l  in  Mora  and  that  a  Uniteil  States  grazing  |iarty  had  been 
cut  to  pieces  night  U^fore  last,  Yestenlay  morning  I  started  Lieutenant  Hawkiiw, 
with  Ii5  men,  to  find  out  what  had  become  of  some  trains  that  I  heanl  were  on  thiF 
side  of  the  mountains,  with  orders  to  bring  them  in,  if  poBsible,  as  I  consider  it  of 
great  importance  that  they  should  be  bnmght  in  safe. 

My  movements  so  far  have  In^en  in  antici{>ation  of  your  onlers,  and  have  (been) 
sucli  as  to  place  the  whole  force  in  this  section  for  offensive  and  defensive  operation. 
I  onlereil  Lieutenant  McKamey  to  bring  up  the  balance  of  his  foret»sand  somegrazere 
that  art^  near  him  to  this  place.  To-morrow  I  expei't  to  go  against  Mora  with  part 
of  my  fori-e,  where  it  is  reiK)rte<l  that  the  Mexicans  areend)odie<l.  Our  amnianiti«>n 
is  very  short,  there  only  l>eing  alK)Ut  10  rounds  of  cartridges  and  25  poimds  each 
powder  and  lead  that  I  yesterday  got  from  a  Mr.  Kid.  It  is  of  great  importance  that 
I  should  l)e  jpiickly  8upplie<l. 

If  you  will  forwanl  me  one  or  two  pieces  of  artillery,  well  manne<l,  and  plenty  <i 
ammunition,  I  pletlge  myself  to  sulxlue  and  keep  in  check  every  town  thisaMeof 
the  mountians.  Every  town  and  village  except  this  (I -did  not  give  it  time)  and 
Tucoloti  have  declaretl  in  favor  of  the  insurre<*tion.  The  whole  jwpulation  api»a' 
rip<»  for  tlie  iiinurrectitm.  I  will  try  and  keep  you  apprised  of  all  movements  in 
this  (juarter.     It  is  said  that  a  large  fori*e — probably  1,000  men — are  marching  from 
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Taoe  toward  Santa  Fe,  Toma,  Ortes,  and  Archuletta  at  their  head.  The  Mora  men — 
I  do  not  know  what  leaders  they  have,  but  hope  to  be  better  able  to  tell  you  in  a 
few  days. 

I  am  collecting  all  the  proviaions  I  can  at  this  point,  for  I  think  you  will  find  that 
troops  must  be  kept  here,  as  it  would  keep  San  Miguel,  Mora,  and  surrounding 
country  in  check. 

If  you  conclude  to  forwani  me  the  artillery,  send  me  word  and  I  will  meet  it.  I 
want  permission  to  purchase  com  to  feed  from  70  to  100  horses,  as  some  mounted  men 
will  \ye  required  for  two  or  three  weeks.  My  force  by  to-morrow  or  next  day  will 
amount,  including  grazing  parties  and  other  Americans  that  have  joined  me  for  pro- 
tection, to  about  225  men,  say  175  efficient  men,  out  of  which  Lieutenant  Hawkins 
is  now  absent  with  35  men. 

Hoping  that  you  may  approve  of  what  I  have  already  done  and  send  me  full 

instruction  and  plenty  of  ammunition, 

I  remain,  your  oljedient  servant, 

I.  R.  Hendly, 

Captain  Company  (7,  Commanding  at  Vegaji. 
Col.  S.  Price. 

P.  S. — The  express  sent  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Willoi:k  was  attacke<l  at  the  Ran 
Bernal  Spring,  and  only  escajied  by  deserting  their  mules  ami  taking  to  the  moun- 
tains afoot.    The  action  against  the  iwpulation  here,  I  would  suggest,  should  ])e  active 

and  vigorous. 

L  H.  R. 


January  23,  1847—2  o'clock  p.  m. 
Sir:  An  express  has  just  arrived  from  Lieutenant  Hawkins,  at  the  Mora  River, 
that  he  had  met  Captain  Murphy,  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  Captain  Jackson's 
cx)mpany.  Lieutenant  Hawkins  will  escort  Captain  Murphy  from  Mora  to  this  place, 
and  from  here  I  will  go  with  him  myself  until  I  meet  an  escort  from  Santa  Fe,  which 
I  desire  you  will  hurry  on  as  as  fast  as  possible,  and  let  them  bring  me  the  artillery 
if  you  conclude  to  send  me  any.  Captain  Jackson's  men  will  return  from  the  Mora 
to  meet  the  trains,  which  are  one  day's  march  from  that  place.  No  fresh  news  about 
the  Mexicans  except  Lieutenant  Hawkins's  report  that  a  parcel  of  the  Apache  Indians 
have  joined  with  the  Mexicans.  So  Mr.  Wells  at  the  Mora  has  heard.  The  escort- 
ing of  Captain  Murphy  will  much  impede  my  operations  here. 
Respectfully, 

I.  R.  Hendly,  Captain^  etc. 
Colonel  Price. 


Bagas  (Veoas),  January  S6y  1847. 

Sir:  The  grazing  parties  of  this  part  of  the  country  have  all  assembled  at  Begos 
and  we  are  about  250  strong.  We  learned  a  few  days  since  that  there  were  a  force 
of  Mexicans  assembled  at  Mora  town,  and  on  yesterday  we  started  up  to  that  place 
with  a  force  of  80  men  under  the  command  of  Captain  Hendly  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  their  strength,  and  on  our  arrival  we  found  that  there  were  150  or  200 
men.  We  halted  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town  and  were  consulting  whether  we  would 
attack  the  town  or  not;  and  while  we  were  consulting  there  4  Mexicans  came  run- 
ning down  out  of  the  mountains;  6  of  us  mounted  our  horses  and  aime<l  to  cut  them 
off  from  the  town,  but  the  Mexicans  came  running  out  to  their  relief  and  at  that 
time  Captain  Hendly  ordered  the  company  to  mount  and  charge  on  them;  and  they 
fired  on  us  two  or  three  times  and  then  retreated  to  their  fort,  and  we  cut  off  15  and 
took  them  prisoners. 

We  kept  up  a  firing  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  After  killing  from  15  to  20 
we  commenced  burning  and  tearing  down  their  houses,  and  had  succeeded  in  getting 
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into  one  cn<l  of  tlie  fort — Captain  Hendly,  myself,  and  about  10  men — ^and  fired  on 
them  ten  or  twelve  times,  when  Captain  Hendly  ret^eived  a  shot  and  die<l  immedi- 
ately. We  took  him  out  of  the  room  and  carrier!  him  ivome  200  yanln.  It  was  then 
jijrowing  late,  and  l)eing  informed  that  there  were  from  three  to  five  hundred  troops 
started  from  that  place  on  this  morninj;  for  Santa  Fe,  and  fearing  that  they  might 
be  called  l)aek,  we  retreated  with  our  men  and  prisoners  to  Begos  where  we  are  well 
fortified,  where  we  arrived  with  3  men  slightly  wounded.  If  we  ha<i  one  or  two 
pieces  of  artillery  to  scare  them  out  of  their  dens  we  could  whip  all  the  Mexicans 
this  side  of  the  ridge. 

Yours,  in  haste,  T.  C.  McK-\mky, 

LieuimanL 
Colonel  Price. 


Bag  .AS  (Vegas),  Jannanj  25, 1847. 

I  inclose  to  you  Lieutenant  McKamey's  report  of  the  battle  of  Mora  town,  which 
commence<l  this  morning  and  laste<l  alx)ut  three  hours.  I  arrived  here  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  23d  an<l  <iid  not  think  it  prudent  to  leave  until  the  command  returned 
fn)m  Mora  town,  which  has  just  returned  bringing  the  dead  body  of  Captain  Hend- 
ley,  the  only  loss  on  our  side.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  Mexicans,  so  far  as  ascertained, 
is  15  killed  and  15  prisoners,  with  whom  I  will  commence  my  march  on  the  27th, 
and  exjiect  to  arrive  in  Santa  Fe  on  30th  instant.  There  is  but  one  provision  train 
on  this  si<le  of  the  Raton  Mountains.  It  will  encamp  at  the  crossing  of  the  Mora 
to-morrow  night.  Mr.  Campbell  has  gone  with  15  men  to  procure  fresh  cattle  to 
assist  it  to  this  place. 

I  have  taken  the  responsibility  to  send  Lieutenant  Oxley,  Company  0,  Second 
Regiment,  in  (*ommand  of  18  men,  from  Mora  back  to  protect  the  train,  which  I  hope 
will  prove  satii^factory.  Comi>anie8  M  and  N  grazing  camps  have  been  robbed  of  all 
their  animals  except  five  or  six;  no  men  killed.  The  animals  at  Bent  farm  have  all 
been  taken.  Seven  men  killed  at  this  camp;  report  says  all  volunteers,  some  of  them 
belonging  to  Captain  Jackson's  company.  The  bearer  of  this  will  inform  you  of 
particulars  not  pnident  to  commit  to  writing. 

Yours,  respectfully,  W.  S.  Mcrphy, 

Captain^  Int.  Mo.  Fofe. 

P.  S. — Romulus  Culver,  of  Chariton;  Ludlow  Waldo,  of  Jackson;  Mr.  Prewit,  of 
Santa  Fe;  Ix^wis  (^al)ano,  of  Missouri,  and  four  or  five  in  company  were  taken  pris- 
oners, robbed,  and  shot  at  Mora  town  on  or  about  the  20th  of  the  month.  The 
leader  of  the  forces  at  that  place  is  by  the  name  of  Cortez. 


Headquarters  Ninth  Military  Departmeni, 

Savta  Ff,  July  iO,  1847. 

Sir:  Since  the  insurrection  of  January  and  February  last,  a  body  of  Mexican.'*  and 
Indians,  embo<lie<l  for  pre<latory  purpases,  have  been  very  annoying  along  the  line 
of  the  eastern  settlements  of  this  Territory,  where  many  of  our  grazing  mmpe  were 
established.  They  did  not,  however,  venture  an  attack  upon  any  of  the  detachments 
in  that  ijuarter  until  the  20th  of  May  last,  when  the  camp  of  Captain  Robinson,  sepa- 
rate battalion,  Missouri  Mounted  Volunteers,  was  surprised,  and  alx>ut  200  horses 
and  mules  were  driven  off.  In  this  affair  Captain  Robinson  lost  1  man  killed  and  2 
woundeii. 

Information  of  these  events  was  immediately  sent  to  Major  Edmonson,  command- 
ing at  Vegas,  who  at  once  marched  in  pursuit  of  the  marauders  whom  he  found  on 
the  2fith  of  June  in  a  deep  canyon  on  the  Rio  Colorado,  or,  more  properiy,  tneOan*" 
dian  River. 
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Major  Edmonson  entered  the  canyon  and  a  desultory  fight  ensued,  for  the  partic- 
ulars of  which  I  refer  you  to  the  oflicial  report  of  the  engagement,  which  ishennvith 
sent.  This  unsuccessful  attempt  to  recapture  the  lost  animals  has  emboldened  the 
Mexicans  and  Indians  to  commit  further  acts  of  aggression.  On  June  27  Lieut.  R. 
T.  Brown,  Second  Missouri  Mounted  Volunteers,  with  2  volunteers  and  a  Mexican 
guide  started  in  pursuit  of  some  horses  which  had  been  stolen  at  Vegas.  Lieutenant 
Brown  found  the  animals  at  Ijas  Vallas,  a  small  village  about  15  miles  south  of  Vegas, 
hut  upon  his  seizing  them  the  Mexicans  resisted  and  murdere<l  tlie  whole  party.  As 
soon  as  Major  Edmonson  was  informe<l  of  the  massacre  of  this  party  he  marched 
from  Vegas,  and,  surprising  the  town,  shot  down  a  few  who  attempted  to  escape  and 
took  alx)Ut  40  prisoners.  These  jmsoners  are  now  confined  in  this  city  awaiting  their 
trial. 

On  the  6th  of  July  the  grazing  camp  of  Captain  Morin's  company  (Separate  Bat- 
talion Missouri  Mounted  Volunteers)  was  attacked,  Lieutenant  I^arkin  and  4  men 
were  killed  and  9  wounded,  and  all  the  horses,  Ixisides  property  of  every  descTiption, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  outlaws.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilkx^k,  commanding  at 
Ta(>s,  immediately  marched  in  pursuit  of  them,  but  at  length  finding  it  im[X)ssible  to 
overtake  them  returneil  to  Tacjs. 

The  forces  under  my  conmiand  are  now  so  much  diminished  by  the  departure  of 
the  comjjanies  whof-e  terms  of  service  have  expired,  that  I  consider  it  necessary  to 
concentrate  my  whole  command  at  this  city.  Rumors  of  insurrtH'tions  are  rife,  and 
it  is  said  that  a  large  force  is  approaching  from  the  direction  of  Chihuahua.  I  am 
unable  to  determine  whether  these  rumors  are  true  or  false,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
New  Mexicans  entertain  deaiily  hatred  against  the  Americans,  and  they  will  cut  off 
small  parties  of  the  latter  whenever  they  think  they  can  escape  detw^tion. 

General  Onlers,  No.  14,  have  l)een  received  and  promulgated,  and  it  is  prol)able 
that  three  or  four  companies,  composed  of  discharged  volunteers  and  teamsters,  for- 
merly in  the  employment  of  the  assistant  quartermaster,  may  be  nmstere<l  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States  at  this  city. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  resi)ectfully,  your  obetlient  servant, 

Steklix(}  Price, 
Colonelj  Commanding  the  Ninth  Militury  Department. 

The  Adji'tant-Gkneral  of  the  Army, 

Witshivgton,  D.  C. 


Camp  near  Sa.\ta  Clara  Springs,  New  Mexico, 

June  J 4,  J^47. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  Orders,  No.  187,  May  16,  J  jirot^eedtni  to  Las  Vegas  with 
Companies  B  and  F,  Seccmd  Regiment  Missouri  Mounted  Volunteers,  and  the  detach- 
ment Laclede  Rangers,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Elliott.  Upon  my  arrival  at  San 
Magil  I  was  informed  that  a  large  party  of  Shian  and  Apache  In<liaii»-:  had  gone  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Moro  on  Red  River  to  join  a  marauding  party  of  Mexiciiiis  and 
others,  numbering  300  to  400,  and  commanded  by  the  outlaw  Corti«,  and  that  small 
detachments  were  being  sent  into  the  settlements  to  commit  depredations  on  the 
proi)erty  of  the  citizens  and  American  soldiers.  On  my  arrival  at  Las  Vegas,  May 
20,  l>eing  informe<l  that  a  party  of  about  50  Indians  were  in  the  mountains  ,'{0  miles 
north,  having  with  them  about  200  stolen  animals,  I  dispatche<l  Company  F,  Ca])tain 
Ilorine,  in  pursuit.  On  the  same  day  Company  B,  Captain  Dent,  was  sent  to  dis- 
perse a  marauding  party  said  to  Ixi  about  40  miles  south  of  this  place. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  I  received  informaticm  of  the  surprise  of  our  graz- 
ing jMirty  under  Captain  Rol)erson  near  Wagon  Mound  by  a  party  of  Indians  iind 
Mexicans,  in  which  we  lost  1  man  killed  and  2  woundcnl,  and  250  hors<»s.     Being 
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destitute  of  mounted  men  in  consequence  of  the  departure  of  the  commands  of  Cap- 
tains Horine  and  Dent  on 'the  morninjr  previous,  I  immediately  onlennl  in  the  graz- 
ing jMirtieH  fn)ni  the  Ocato.     I  wa«  thus  enabled  by  the  use  of  some  (lovemment 
aninials  to  mount  between  75  and  80  men,  with  which  command  I  reached  Captain 
Roln^rson's  camp  on  the  evening  of  the  24th.     I  there  found  Captain  Brown  (witli 
12  waj^ons  Uulcn  with  g(MKls  belonging  to  our  settlers,  Messrs.  Rich  and  Pomroy), 
wlio  had  Ihh'ii  attacked  the  ]>revious  day  at  Santa  Clara  Springs  (8  miles  distant)  by 
tlie  Indians,  who  made  a  desperate  effort  to  get  possession  of  the  wagons.    Failing 
in  that  attem])t,  they  drove  his  oxen  out  of  reatrh  of  gunshot  and  delil>erately  killed 
them  to  the  nuinlK^r  of  l)etween  60  and  70.     The  killing  of  the  cattle  wasdonbtlea 
intende<l  to  detain  the  wagons  and  thus  afford  an  op|X)rtmiity  to  surprise  and  get 
I)os.«ession  of  them.     On  the   following  morning,  25th,  leaving  almut  30  men  for 
the  protet'tion  of  the  settlers*  wagons,  I  organissed  two  strouting  parties,  one  under 
charge  of  C^aptain  Iloloway  and  the  other  under  chai^  of  Lieutenant ,  Elliot,  with 
dirw'tion  to  rendezvous  at  Santa  (Hara  Springs  the  following  night.     We  that  tlay 
dirn'ovennl  wiiere  the  enemy  had  corralled  their  animals  a  few  days  previou*>  in 
the  mountains,  aliout  15  mill's  south  of  Santa  Clara  Springs,  V>ut  had  left  in  the 
direction  of  R<h1  River.     On  the  following  morning,  after  forming  an  advance  or 
spy  l)arty,  under  command  of  Captain  Holoway,  Company  E,  the  remainder  were 
fomietl  into  thn»e  plattMins;   No.  1,  commanded  by  Captain  Rol)erson;  No.  2,  by 
LieuUmant  Elliot,  and  No.  l\  by  Lieutenant  Brown,  Company  F.     Thus  organized,  I 
proceede<l  to  follow  the  trail  discoveretl  on  the  day  previous  to  the  canyon  of  Red 
River.     I  eiitere<l  it  with  (Captain  Roberson's  command,  leaving  the  commands  of 
Lieutenants  Elliot  and  Brown  Ijehind,  the  (*ompany  of  spies  going  some  fifty  minate^ 
in  a<lvance  in  onler  to  prevent  surprise.     Deat^ending  into  the  canyon  with  great  diffi- 
culty thn>ugh  the  nx'ks,  leading  our  horses  and  following  the  nieanderings  of  the 
Indian  trail  alwnit  half  a  mile,  I  discovered  three  Indians  secreted  behind  the  rocks 
al)out  200  yards  from  our  trail.     Supposing  that  a  large  number  might  be  there 
stH'rettNl,  an<l  having  myself  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  I  orderetl  a  halt  until  the 
rear  of  the  command  should  arrive.     Whereupon  the  three  Indians,  who  had  no 
doubt  Ikhmi  i)la<'€»<l  there  as  sentinels,  made  a  rush  for  their  horses,  they  being  dose 
at  hauil  and  rea<ly  sa*ldle<l.     They  were  imme<liately  fired  upon,  killing  one  of  them 
and  unhorsing  another;  the  two  remaining  Indians  mounted  one  horse  and  tho^ 
made  their  escajH*  for  the  time.     We  then  continued  to  dt»8cend  to  the  Iwttom  of  the 
canyon,  and  with  some  difliculty  effecte<l  a  crossing  of  the  river.     Pursuing  the 
tracks  up  the  l)ank  of  the  river,  we  passecl  the  two  Indians  above  spoken  of,  who 
immcHliately  made  a  desix»rate  attempt  to  reach  the  main  Ixxly  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  then  in  our  rear,  but  were  immediately  pursued  and  both  slain  before  they 
coul<l  reach  their  party.     The  hills  around  us  were  by  this  time  literally  t-overed 
with  Indians  and  Me.Kieans,  who  witnessed  the  tragedy  and  ojjened  afire  upon  u? 
from  every  point  <KHnipie<l  by  them.     The  bottom  of  the  canyon  was  so  narrow  as  to 
exi)ose  our  men  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy  from  the  hills  on  either  siile,  which  were 
very  rocky  and  so  nearly  iK^qH'ndicular  as  to  render  a  chai^  impoadble.    I  deter- 
mincnl  to  rei-ross  the  river  in  view  of  oc<*upying  some  high  points  on  the  opposite 
side  which  would  at  all  times  command  the  outlet  from  the  canyon,  but  the  enemy, 
understanding  the  onler,  or  anticipating  it,  got  jtossession  of  the  foni  liefore  the  men 
could  be  rallied,  who  were  somewhat  scattereti  in  the  pursuit  of  the  two  Indian? 
spoken  of. 

I  then  retunuHl  up  the  river  some  half  mile  and  took  possession  of  a  point  of  rocks 
which  was  out  of  gunshot  reach  from  the  hills  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  river;  l»ot 
l)eing  too  far  from  the  river  to  command  access  to  water,  I  determined  to  oocnpya 
point  more  favorably  situated,  in  passing  to  which  Lieutenants  Elliot,  Miller,  and 
Sursey,  who  were  in  the  rear,  tliscovered  a  large  party  of  Mexicans  rapidly  descend- 
ing the  hill  (who  had  escajKnl  my  notice),  rallieii  alx)ut  20  men  and  kept  them  in 
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checu  until  the  main  Ixxiy  got  possession  of  the  point  last  designated.  The  men 
were  immediately  ordered  to  dismount,  conceal  their  horses  as  far  as  possible,  and 
take  advantage  of  the  rocks  until  the  enemy  should  approach  sufficiently  near  to 
enable  us  to  make  a  charge,  sending  at  the  same  time  a  detachment  to  the  Imnk  of 
the  river  to  secure  the  water  and  prevent  the  enemy  passing  up  the  i»nyon  in  our 
rear.  Our  troojw  ])eing  thus  disposed  of,  the  fight  commenced  at  the  three  several 
points  and  continued  without  intermission  al)out  four  hours,  the  enemy  alternately 
advancing  and  retreating  as  new  recruits  arrive<l. 

About  sunset,  having  driven  beyond  our  reach  the  Indians  and  Mexicans,  finding 
a  large  portion  of  the  troops  out  of  ammunition,  many  of  our  men  having  ceased 
firing  for  want  of  it,  and  knowing  that  we  woul<i  necessarily  have  to  fight  our  way 
out  of  the  canyon,  as  the  enemy  occupied  the  passes,  I  determined  to  reach  the  open 
ground  at  the  t^)p  of  the  canyon  before  dark,  which  was  effected  in  good  order, 
except  in  fording  the  river,  where  the  eneuiy,  anti(tipating  our  movement,  were 
concealed  in  considerable  numl)ers,  opened  a  hot  fire,  wounding  2  of  our  men  and 
killing  several  horses.  After  crossing  the  river  we  returned  the  fire  of  the  Indians 
and  drove  them  l)ack  with  the  loss  of  5  killed  and  several  wounded.  We  then  pro- 
ceede<l  to  the  top  of  the  hill  in  good  order,  reaching  it  at  dark,  whereupon  our 
troops  were  immediately  formed  for  action;  but  no  enemy  appearing,  we  marched 
to  water  and  encamped  for  the  night,  in  view  of  returning  to  the  canyon  the  follow- 
ing morning.  Our  numl^r  in  the  engagement  was  77.  The  numl)er  of  the  enemy 
could  not  \ye  correctlv  ascertaine<i,  but  have  Ixjen  variouslv  estimated  at  from  400  to 
600.  Our  loss  was  I  man  killed  and  8  slightly  wounde<l,  while  the  enemy's  loss  was 
reported  at  41  killed.  The  number  of  their  wounded  could  not  be  as<^ertained,  as 
thev  were  removed  off  the  fiehi  as  fast  as  thev  fell. 

On  consulting  with  the  officers  the  next  day,  27th,  and  finding  that  that  portion 
of  our  troops  fumishe<i  by  the  grazifig  parties  (composing  much  the  largest  jKirtion 
of  the  command)  were  entirely  out  of  ammunition,  we  were  reluctantly  compelled 
to  suspen<l  oijerations  until  a  further  supply  could  l>e  obtained.  Upon  reentering 
the  canyon  we  found  that  the  enemy  had  left  on  the  night  after  the  battle  in  great 
haste,  leaving  horses,  cuttle,  camp  equipage,  etc.,  not  taking  time  to  scalp  or  strip 
our  man  lost  in  the  ac'tion,  as  is  their  custom.  We  pursued  them  with  all  possible 
dispatch  to  their  first  camping  ground  in  their  retreat,  where,  from  appearances,  they 
had  made  a  division  of  their  property  and  forces.  We  continue*!  to  follow  their 
traces  many  miles  in  the  plains,  until,  getting  among  large  herds  of  mustangs,  or 
wild  horses,  it  l)ecame  impossible  to  track  them  farther.  Our  horses  being  much 
fatigued  and  tenderf(X)ted  from  our  travel  over  the  rocks,  we  returned  to  our  present 
camp  near  Wagon  Mound.  Since  the  26th  of  May  (as  far  as  my  knowknlge  extends) 
there  has  [yeen  no  further  depredations  committe<l  in  or  marauding  ]>arties  infesting 
this  portion  of  the  Territory. 

Resjjectfully,  yours,  etc.,  D.  B.  Edmon.son, 

Majorj  Commanding  Detachmmty  etc. 

Col.  R.  Price, 

Commanding  Army  in  New  Mexico. 


[Official  public  proclamations  regarding  insurrections.    Records  War  Department.] 

ARMY   OF  THE   WESTT — MASSACRE  OP  GOVERNOR   BENT  AND  OTHER   AMERICANS   AT  TAOS — 
BATTLES  OP  CASaDA,  £LE.MB0T)A,  TAOS,  AND   MORO— AMERICANS   VICTORIOUS. 

On  the  13th  of  January,  1847,  Charles  Bent,  governor  of  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico,  left  Santa  Fe,  the  seat  of  government,  for  Taos,  his  place  of  residence. 
While  there  the  friends  of  two  Pueblo  Indians  who  where  confined  in  prison  at  that 
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place  requesteci  him  to  release  them,  to  which  he  replied  that,  although  governor  of 
the  province,  it  was  entirely  out  of  his  power  to  releat^e  any  one  confined  hy  Uw 
until  they  were  tritxi.  They  then  resolve<i  to  release  the  prisoners  by  force  and 
niunler  ail  the  Americans  in  Taos,  together  with  those  Mexicans  who  had  either 
acceptetl  office  under  the  American  (rovernment  or  were  favorable  to  American.^.  On 
the  Tn(^<lay  following  they  effe(*te<l  their  resolution,  releasing  the  prisoner?  and 
IxarlKinmsly  nmrdering  and  scalping  (Jovernor  Bent;  Stephen  Lt^,  sheriff;  Jamei»W. 
lieal,  circuit  attorney;  C/ornelio  Vigil  (a  Siianiard),  prefect;  Narcesses  Beauhicn,  and 
Parbleau  Herrmeah,  H|)aring  but  one  Ameri(*an,  named  KUiott  Lee.  lical  was 
scalped  alive.  At  the  Arro  Onlo,  12  miles  from  Taos,  the  following  men  fortifie«i 
themselvi*s  in  a  house,  and  after  standing  a  siege  of  two  days  were  taken  and  mar* 
dered:  Sinieon  Turlcy,  All)ert  (/Ooi)er,  William  Hatfield  (a  volunteer),  IxMiis  Folqne, 
Peter  Tiol)ert,  Joseph  Marshall,  William  Austin,  Mark  Hea<l,  and  William  Hani<»o«l. 
The  numl)er  of  Mexicans  and  Indians  engaged  in  this  maR$«ai*re  has  l)een  cvtiniat^d 
at  3()0. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  January  intelligence  of  the  mai«acre  of  (iovemor 
Bent  was  brought  to  Santa  Fe  by  an  Indian  runner.  A  circular  letter  was  abo 
n»ceiveil  by  the  priest  at  this  pluee  stating  that  the  Mexicans  and  Indians  of  Tatw 
hsul  risen  against  the  invaders  of  their  country,  and  retjucsting  him  to  join  them. 
This  letter  was  handed  to  (Colonel  Price  by  the  priest.  Various  reports  reac-hol  the 
place  of  the  advance  of  the  enemy  and  their  near  approach.  In  consecjuence  of 
these  rei)ort'<  (V)lonel  Price  determined  to  march  out  of  Santa  Fe  and  meet  them  in 
the  o\)en  field,  lie  took  with  him  340  men,  com]x>scHl  of  Captain  Angncy's  liattalion 
of  infantry,  portions  of  six  companies  of  the  Second  lU^iment,  and  a  I'omjiany  'A 
<!itizens  and  mountaineers  under  the  command  of  Captain  St.  Vrain,  leanng 
Lieutt»nant-Colonel  Willocik  in  command  of  this  post  with  a  force  comi>ose<l  of  hi? 
own  l)attalion,  three  companies  of  the  Second  Regiment,  a  portion  of  Captain 
Fischer's  company  of  light  artillery,  and  one  company  of  regulars.  On  the  evenine 
of  the  24th  Colonel  Price  encountered  the  enemy  at  CaAada,  numbering  alxmt  2.0i*^ 
men,  under  the  command  of  (iens.  Jesus  Tafoya,  Pablo  Chavez,  anil  Pablo  Mont<»ya. 
The  enemy  were  j)oste<l  on  the  hills  (^)miuanding  each  side  of  the  road.  Alwnt  - 
o'clock  p.  m.  a  brisk  fire  from  the  artillery,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Dyer  (of  the  Regular  Army)  and  Harsentiver,  was  ojieneil  upon  them,  but  fwni 
their  l>eing  so  much  sciittere<l  it  had  but  little  effect. 

The  artillery  wen*  within  such  short  distance  as  to  be  exposed  to  a  hot  fire,  which 
either  wDun<led  or  penetrated  the  clothes  of  19  out  of  the  20  men  who  served  the 
gims.  Colonel  Price,  seeing  the  slight  effect  which  the  artillery  had  upon  them, 
onlered  Captain  Angney  with  his  Imttalion  to  charge  the  hill,  which  was  gallantly 
done,  being  supiK^rted  by  C'aptain  St.  Vrain,  of  the  citizens,  and  Lieutenant  White, 
of  the  Carrol  companii's.  The  charge  routed  them,  and  a  scattering  fight  ensued, 
which  la*^te<l  until  sundown.  Our  loss  was  2  killed  and  7  wounded.  The  Mexiiann 
ackiiowledgtnl  a  l(>ss  of  36  killed  and  45  taken  prisoners.  The  enemy  retreated 
toward  Taos,  their  stronghold.  Colonel  Price,  on  the  27th,  took  up  his  line  of  man* 
for  Taos,  and  again  en(*()untere<l  them  at  El  Emboda  on  the  29th.  They  were  difr 
covered  in  the  thick  brush  on  each  side  of  the  road  at  the  entrance  of  a  defile  bya 
party  of  spies,  who  imme<liately  fired  upon  them.  Captain  Bui^win,  who  had  that 
fnorning  joine<l  Colonel  Price  with  his  company  of  dragoons,  hearing  the  firing,  came 
up,  together  with  Captain  St.  Vrain's  and  Lieutenant  White's  com})anies.  A  charge 
was  made  by  the  three  cx)mpanies,  resulting  in  the  total  rout  of  the  Mexicans  and 
Indians.  The  battle  lastwl  about  half  an  hour,  but  the  pursuit  was  kept  up  fort»i» 
hours. 

The  march  was  resumed  on  the  next  day  and  met  with  no  opposition  until  the  even- 
ing  of  the  3d  of  Febniary,  at  which  time  they  arrive*!  at  the  Pueblo  de  Tatjs,  wherv 
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they  found  the  Mexicans  and  Inchana  strongly  fortified.  A  few  rounds  were  fired  by 
the  artillery  that  evening,  but  it  was  deemed  advisable  not  to  make  a  general  attack 
then,  but  wait  until  morning.  The  attack  was  commenced  in  the  morning  by  two 
batteries  under  the  command  of  Lieutenants  Dyer  and  Wilson,  of  the  Regular  Army, 
and  Lieutenant  Harsentiver,  of  the  light  artillery,  by  throwing  shells  into  the  town. 
About  12  o'clock  m.  a  charge  was  ordered  and  gallantly  executed  by  (Captain 
Burgwin's  company,  supported  by  Captain  McMillan's  company,  and  Captain  Ang- 
ney's  battalion  of  infantry,  supported  by  Captain  Barbee's  comjmny.  The  church 
which  had  been  used  as  a  part  of  the  fortifications  was  taken  by  this  charge.  The 
fight  wa»  hotly  contested  until  night,  when  two  white  flags  were  hoisted,  but  were 
immediately  shot  down.  In  the  morning  the  fort  was  surrendered.  In  this  Imttle 
fell  Captain  Burgwin,  than  whom  a  braver  soldier  or  better  man  never  poured  out 
his  blood  in  his  countrv's  cause. 

The  total  loss  of  the  Mexicans  in  the  three  engagements  is  estimated  at  282  killed; 
the  number  of  their  wounded  is  unknown.  Our  total  loss  was  11  killed  and  47 
wounded,  3  of  whom  have  since  died. 

Killed. — Privates  Measersmith,  Graham,  Papin,  First  Sergt.  A.  L.  Caldwell,  Private 
R.  T.  Bower,  First  Sergt.  G.  B.  Ross,  Privates  Brooks,  Levicy,  Hansuker,  J.  Truax, 
and  Sergeant  Hart. 

Wounded. — Colonel  Price,  Capt.  J.  H.  Burgwin  (since  died),  First  Lieutenant  Van 
Valkenberg  (since  died),  Captain  McMillan,  First  Lieutenant  Irwin,  First  Lieut.  T.  G. 
West,  Lieut.  J.  Mansfield,  Sergta.  A.  V.  AuU,  Caspers,  J.  Vanroe,  Fui^son,  Cor- 
porals Jones  and  Ingleman,  Privates  Aulman,  Murphy,  Mezer,  James  Austin,  A. 
Lewis,  J.  H.  Calaway,  John  Nagle,  J.  J.  Sights,  Henry  Fender,  Johnson,  R.  Hewitt, 
Howser,  Ducoing,  J.  Moon,  Gibbons,  J.  L.  Linneman,  S.  Blodgett,  Crain,  R.  Deets, 
G.  T.  Sickenberg,  Hagenbaugh,  Anderson,  Beach,  Hutton,  Hillimae,  Walker, 
Schneider,  Shay,  Near,  Bremen,  Bielfeldt,  Jod,  Kohn. 

On  the  25th  ultimo  Captain  Hendly  (of  Colonel  Willock's  battalion),  wbo  was  in 
command  of  the  grazing  parties  on  the  Rio  Moro,  marched  with  80  men  to  the  town 
of  Moro  to  suppress  the  insurrection  there  and  arrest  the  murderers  of  Messrs.  Cul- 
ver, Waldo,  Noyes,  and  others,  who  were  massacred  at  that  place. 

He  found  a  body  of  Mexicans  under  arms  prepared  to  defend  the  town,  and  while 
forming  his  men  into  line  for  attack  a  small  party  of  the  insurgents  were  seen  run- 
ning from  the  hills,  A  detachment  was  ordered  to  cut  them  off,  which  was  attacked 
by  the  main  body  of  the  enemy.  A  general  engagement  immediately  ensued,  the 
Mexicans  retreating  to  the  town  and  firing  from  the  windows  and  loopholes  in  their 
houses.  Captain  Hendly  and  his  men  closely  pursued,  rushing  into  their  houses 
with  them,  shooting  some,  and  runnijig  others  through  with  bayonets. 

A  large  IxMly  of  the  insurgents  had  taken  possession  of  an  old  fort,  and  commenced 
a  fire  from  the  loopholes  uj)on  the  Americans.  Captain  Hendly,  with  a  small  party, 
had  taken  pK)sscs8ion  of  an  apartment  in  the  fort  and,  while  preparing  to  fire  it,  was 
shot  by  a  ImbiII  from  an  adjoining  room.  He  fell,  and  died  in  a  few  minutes.  Our 
men,  having  no  artillery  and  the  fort  being  impregnable  without  it,  retired  to  Las 
Vegas.  The  enemy  had  25  killed  and  17  taken  prisoners.  Our  loss,  1  killed  and 
2  or  3  wounded. 

On  the  1st  instant,  Captain  Morin,  who  had  been  ordered  from  Santa  Fe  by  Colonel 
Willock  to  succeed  Captain  Hendly  in  the  command,  proceeded  with  a  bwly  of  men 
and  one  piece  of  cannon  to  Moro  and  razed  the  towns  (Upper  and  Lower  Morn))  to 
the  ground,  the  insurgents  having  fled  to  the  mountains.  Several  Mexicans  were 
captured,  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Messrs.  Culver,  Waldo,  and 
others,  and  after  many  threats  were  forced  to  show  where  the  lK)dies  were  buried. 
Seven  of  them  were  found  and  carrie<l  to  Las  Vegas  for  intennent. — Government 
Printing  Oflice,  Sante  Fe,  February  15, 1847. 
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The  following  reports  and  proclamations  were  made  by  Donaciano  Vigil,  who 
l)eoanie  provinional  jfovemor  after  the  death  of  Governor  Bent  (see  Ex.  Doc.  No. 
70,  Thirtieth  Congress,  first  session,  pp.  20  et  seq.): 

TRIUMPH   OF   PRINCIPLES  OYRR  TURPITUDE. 

The  fmrnftional  governor  of  the  Territory  to  its  inhabiinnta. 

Fkllow-Citizens:  The  gang  of  Pablo  Montoya  and  Cortez,  in  Taos,  infatuated  in 
conmHjuence  of  having  sacrificed  to  their  caprice  his  excellency  the  governor  and 
other  p<^*eable  citizens,  and  commenced  their  great  work  of  plunder  by  sai'king  the 
houses  of  their  victims,  ac^cording  to  principles  proclaimed  by  them,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  proselytes,  yesterday  encountered  in  the  vicinity  of  Ijsl  Cailada  the  forces 
of  the  (iovernment  restorative  of  order  and  peace,  and  in  that  place,  unfortunately 
for  them,  their  triumph  ended,  for  they  were  routed  with  the  loss  of  many  killed 
and  44  prisoners,  upon  whom  the  judgment  of  the  law  will  fall. 

Their  hosts  were  composetl  of  scoundrels  and  des|)eradoes.  so  tliat  it  may  1)6  said 
that  the  war  was  one  of  the  rabble  against  honest  and  discreet  men;  not  one  of  the 
latter  has  as  yet  been  found  among  this  crew  of  vagabonds,  unless,  perhaps,  8ouie  one 
ac;tuated  by  the  fear  of  losing  his  life  while  in  their  power  or  of  Ijeing  robbe<l  of  his 
projx'rty.  The  (.iovernment  has  the  information,  and  congratulates  itself  that  within 
ten  days  the  inquietude  caused  you  by  the  cry  of  alarm  raised  in  Taos  will  cease,  and 
peace,  the  precursor  of  the  felicity  of  the  country,  will  return  to  take  her  seat  on  the 
altar  of  concord  and  reciprocal  confidence. 

The  ringleaders  of  the  conspiracy,  if  they  should  \ye  apprehende<i,  will  receive  the 
rewanl  due  to  their  signal  crimes,  and  the  Government,  which  for  the  present  la? 
l»eeii  compelled  to  act  with  energy  in  onier  to  cnish  the  head  of  the  revidutionary 
hydra  which  began  to  show  itself  in  Taos,  will  afterwards  adopt  lenient  measun^Jn 
order  to  consolidate  the  union  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  beautiful  country  under 
the  legis  of  law  and  reason. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that,  your  minds  being  now  relieved  of  past  fears,  you  will  think 
only  on  the  security  and  protection  of  the  law;  and,  uniting  with  your  Government, 
will  afford  it  the  aid  of  your  intelligence,  in  order  that  it  may  secure  to  yoa  the 
pro8i)erity  desircjl  by  your  fellow-citizen  and  friend, 

DONACIAXO  YlGIU 

Santa  Fe,  Jmmnnj  'J5,  1847, 


The  proviitioiial  governor  of  the  Territory  to  its  inhabitants: 

Felix)w  Citize.ns:  Your  regularly  appointed  governor  had  occasion  to  go  on  pri- 
vate business  as  far  as  the  town  of  Taos.  A  popular  insurrection,  headed  by  Pablo 
M()nt*)ya  and  Manuel  Cortez,  who  raised  the  cry  of  revolution,  resulted  in  the  Iw- 
barous  assassination  of  his  excellency  the  governor,  of  the  greater  jMirl  of  the  Gov- 
ernment officials,  and  some  private  citizens.  Pablo  Montoya,  whom  yon  already 
know,  notorious  for  his  insubordination  and  restlessness,  heade<l  a  similar  insurrec- 
tion in  Septeml)er,  1837.  Destitute  of  any  sense  of  shame,  he  brought  his  foUover« 
to  this  t^pital,  entered  into  an  arrangement,  deserted,  as  a  reward  for  their  fidelity, 
the  unfortunates  Montoyas,  Esquibal,  and  Chopon,  whose  fate  you  know,  and  retired 
himself,  well  jmid  for  his  exploits,  to  his  den  at  Taos.  The  whole  ix>pulation  left 
the  weight  of  their  execration  fall  on  others,  and  this  brigand  they  left  living  on  his 
wits — for  he  has  no  home  or  known  property  and  is  engaged  in  no  occupation.  Of 
what  kind  of  i)eople  is  his  gang  com pose<l?  Of  the  insurgent  Indian  (lopulation  of 
Taos,  and  of  others  as  abandoned  and  desperate  as  their  rebellious  chief.  Discreet 
and  respectable  men  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  forces  of  the  Government  m  order 
to  Ix*  relievwl  from  the  anarchy  in  which  disonler  has  placed  them,  an<l  this  relief 
will  si)eedily  be  afforded  them.     In  the  year  1837  this  mischievous  fool  took,  as  a 
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motto  for  his  pen^ersity,  the  word  "Canton,**  and  now  it  is  "The  reunion  of  Taos!" 
Behold  the  works  of  the  champion  who  guides  the  revohition!  And  can  there  be  a 
single  man  of  sense  who  would  valuntarily  join  his  ranks?    1  should  think  not. 

Another  of  his  pretended  objects  is  to  wage  war  against  the  foreign  government. 
Why,  if  he  is  so  full  of  patriotism,  did  he  not  exert  himself  and  lead  troops  to  pre- 
vent the  entry  of  American  forces  in  the  month  of  August,  instead  of  glutting  his 
insane  passions  and  showing  his  martial  valor  by  the  brutal  sacrifice  of  defenseless 
victims,  and  this  at  the  very  time  when  an  arrangement  l)etween  the  two  (Govern- 
ments, with  reganl  to  boundaries,  was  expected?  Whether  this  ix)untry  has  to 
belong  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  return  to  it«  native  Mexico,  is  it 
not  a  gross  absurdity  to  foment  rancorous  feelings  toward  jHJOple  with  whom  we  are 
either  to  (compose  one  family  or  to  continue  our  commercial  relations?  Unquestion- 
ably it  is. 

To-<lay  or  to-morrow  a  respectable  body  of  troops  will  commence  their  march  for 
the  purpose  of  quelling  the  disoniers  of  Pablo  Montoya  in  Taos.  The  Government 
is  determined  to  pursue  energetitr  measures  towanl  all  the  refractory  until  they  are 
reduced  to  order,  as  well  as  to  take  care  of  and  protect  honest  and  discreet  men;  and 
I  pray  you  that,  hearkening  to  the  voice  of  reason,  for  the  sake  of  the  common 
happiness  and  your  own  preservation,  you  will  keep  yourselves  quiet  and  engaged  in 
yonr  private  affairs. 

The  term  of  my  administration  is  purely  transitory.  Neither  my  qualifications  nor 
the  ad  interim  character,  acconling  to  the  organic  law  in  which  I  take  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment, encourage  me  to  continue  in  so  difficult  and  thorny  a  post,  the  duties  of 
which  are  intendetl  for  individuals  of  greater  enterprise  and  talents;  but  I  protest  to 
you,  in  the  utmost  fervor  of  my  heart,  that  I  will  devote  myself  exclusively  to 
endeavoring  to  secure  you  all  the  prosperity  so  mucli  desireil  by  your  fellow-citizen 

and  friend, 

DoNACiAXo  Vigil. 
Santa  Fe,  January  2ki,  1847. 


[Circular.] 
SUPREME  OOVERNMEXT   OF  THE  TERRITORY. 

When  a  father  of  a  family  neglects  or,  more  properly  speaking,  feigns  not  to  per- 
ceive the  misbehavior  of  his  children,  and  permits  them  to  escape  merited  punish- 
ment, their  propensity  to  indulge  in  excesses  continually  increases  until  the  habit 
is  so  confirmed  that  not  even  the  severe  punishment  im})osed  by  laws  is  sufficient  to 
check  them  in  the  career  which  they  have  markeil  out  for  themselves;  and  the  same 
ifi  the  case  with  a  whole  people  under  similar  circumstances.  Taos,  whose  beautiful 
valley  rewards  with  abundant  fruit  the  labors  of  industry,  sheltered  in  her  bosom  a 
class  of  population  wholly  demoralized,  the  history  of  whose  civil  existenc^e  is  a 
recon.1  of  a  series  of  crimes.  In  the  year  1887  the  flames  of  the  revolution  of  La 
Canada  having  l)een  extinguished,  they  were  kindled  anew  in  this  valley.  The  timely 
measures  adopted  by  General  Armijo  to  quench  them  and  the  exe<!Ution  of  souie 
rebels  who  were  taken  Ijetween  this  and  La  Canada  gave  peace  to  the  country  for  a 
time,  and  order  was  in  ap^iearance  reestablished;  but  as  the  rebels  were  not  punished 
with  due  severity  at  the  very  places  where  they  had  confederated,  nor  subjected  to 
the  necessary  restrictions,  they  remained  una  wed.  Very  soon,  therefore,  after  their 
rout  at  the  little  gap  these  people  of  Taos  began  to  manifest  the  evil  intentions  which 
they  harbored  in  their  bosoms,  in  consequence  of  the  impunity  of  their  first  crimes 
and  of  those  which  they  have  successively  committed,  until  that  which  they  recently 
perpetrated  with  so  much  savage  inhumanity,  which  has  covered  us  with  mourning 
and  plunged  us  in  grief  and  sad  recollections. 

In  the  year  1843  they  rose  and  sacked  the  tithe  granaries  situated  at  various  points 
in  the  valley  of  Taos,  and  the  Government,  shrinking  from  the  duty  of  punishing 
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this  excess  and  castigating  at  least  the  principal  culprits,  approved,  or,  for  some 
reason,  so  completely  overlooked  it,  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  affair.  £ji<x>iu-- 
age<l  by  the  impunity  which  attended  this  crime,  in  the  l^eginning  of  July  in  the 
same  year  they  reassembled  with  criminal  views  of  a  more  enlaif^ed  nature,  for 
they  proposed  to  themselves  and  attempted,  in  the  first  place,  to  kill  the  few  Ameri- 
cans and  French  who  had  married  and  settled  among  them;  and  although  they  did 
not  consummate  this,  owing  as  well  to  want  of  unanimity  among  themselves  a^  to 
their  failing  to  effei^t  a  surprise,  they  sated  their  rapacity  by  plundering  the  Ktores*  and 
houses  of  the  wealthiest  foreigners.  The  local  authorities,  with  the  view  of  quieting 
the  complaints  of  the  injured  individuals,  commenced  some  proceedings'  which, 
from  the  mode  in  which  they  were  carrieil  on,  necessarily  led  to  no  result.  On  this 
application  was  made  to  the  Government,  but  with  the  same  result;  and  finally,  after 
much  expense  and  trouble,  through  the  indifference  and  connivance  <if  the  said 
authorities  and  of  the  Government,  the  injured  parties  were  niineci,  and  the  mis- 
creants who  perpetrated  the  crime  were  left  to  enjoy  in  absolute  impunity  the  fruit 
of  their  plunder. 

The  apathetic  and  criminal  conduct  of  the  previous  administrations  with  respect 
to  popular  commotions  gave  so  much  encouragement  to  the  perpetrators  of  these 
crimes  that  those  who  originated  the  plan  of  the  revolution  which  has  just  been 
quelled  found  no  difficulty  whatever  among  the  people  of  Taos,  already  adepts  Id 
such  proceedings. 

According  to  statements  made  by  Indians  of  the  town  of  Taos,  who  have  appealed 
to  the  clemency  of  the  commander  of  the  forces  employed  in  the  restoration  of  onier, 
the  same  Diego  Archuleta  who,  in  the  middle  of  December,  last  year,  planned  a 
revolution  in  this  city,  which,  being  discovered  in  time  by  the  Government,  was 
quelled  before  it  burst  forth,  is  the  individual  who,  before  flying  from  the  country, 
aided  by  the  so-called  Generals  Pablo  Montoya,  Manuel  Cortez,  Jesus  Tafoya,  and 
Pablo  Chavez,  instigated  them  to  the  insurrei^tion  and  proceedings  which  they  car- 
ried into  execution,  and  persuaded  them  that  they  might  enter  Santa  Fe  without 
resistance,  and  might  subsequently  with  little  trouble  destroy  or  drive  out  of  the 
country  all  the  forces  of  the  Government. 

The  individuals  mentioned  are,  so  far  as  now  known,  the  chiefs  of  this  band  ol 
murderers  and  thieves.  Diego  Archuleta  fled  in  a  cowardly  manner  from  the  terri- 
tory Ijefore  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  which  he  himself  plannevl  and 
counseleil;  Chavez  and  Tafoya  fell  in  the  action,  Montoya  was  executed  at  Taos,  and 
the  assassin  Cortez  is  wandering  a  fugitive  in  the  mountains.  There  are  l>eside?  at 
the  disposal  of  the  tribunals  various  individuals  arranged  as  acx^mplices,  npoD 
whom,  if  guilty,  the  judgment  of  the  law  will  fall. 

The  Government  troops  triumphed  over  the  rebels  successively  at  La  Canada, 
Embubo,  and  Taos,  where  the  victory  was  decisive.  There  were  killed  in  the  fieM 
and  town  of  Taos  about  200  rebels;  the  remainder  begged  their  lives  and  a  jianlon, 
which  was  granted  them,  and  they  were  left  at  liberty  to  pursue  their  occupations 
in  the  security  and  peace  which  they  themselves  had  disturbed. 

In  giving  you  information  of  recent  occurrenc^es  I  have  profited  by  the  occasion  to 
state  in  detail  the  misfortunes  which  have  heretofore  afflicted  this  territory,  and 
the  causes  to  which  they  are  to  be  attributed,  in  order  that  public  oflicers  engaged 
in  the  sphere  of  their  duties  may  redouble  their  efforts  to  preserve  order,  and  that 
good  citizens  may  contribute  by  their  influence,  their  talents,  and  their  patriotism 
to  the  same  object,  and  that  they  may  exhort  the  people  to  industry — the  only 
source  of  riches. 

By  these  means,  under  the  protection  of  a  strong  government  and  of  the  just  lawa 
which  govern  us,  you  will  be  happy,  and  that  is  what  is  most  desired  by  your  best 
friend, 

DOXACIANO   ViGIU 

Santa  Fe,  February  12,  1S47, 
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Sante  Fe,  March ^  JS47. 

Sir:  Sinco  my  letter  of  tlie  16th  February  a  number  of  persouB  engaged  in  the  lat« 
rel)eliion  have  ^)een  brought  to  trial  before  the  United  States  district  court  for  this 
Territ^)ry.  Antonio  Maria  Trujillo  waa  found  guilty  of  treason,  and  received  the 
pentence  of  the  court. 

A  petition  was  immediately  laid  before  me,  signed  by  the  presiding  justice,  one  of 
associate  justices.  United  States  district  attorney,  the  counsel  for  the  defense,  most 
of  the  members  of  the  jury  l^efore  whom  the  accused  was  tried,  and  many  of  the 
most  respectable  citizens,  praying  that  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  tlie  court  l)e 
suspended  until  a  petition  could  be  laid  before  the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
the  pardon  of  the  prisoner,  on  the  ground  of  his  age  and  infirmity. 

Though  feeling  assured  that  the  accused  had  had  a  fair  trial,  and  had  been  justly 
sentence<l  and  legally  convicted,  I  still  feel  justified  in  granting  the  prayer  of  the 
petition,  signed  as  it  was  by  the  court  and  the  jury  before  whom  he  was  tried  and 
convicte<l. 

I  am  infornie<l  that  a  petition  will  be  immediately  forwarded  to  the  President 
praying  for  the  pardon  of  Trujillo  on  the  ground  alx)ve  stated.  I  trust  the  President 
will  give  the  matter  careful  consideration.  The  prisoner  is  about  75  years  of  age 
necessarily  infirm,  and  evidently  near  the  end  of  his  days;  and,  although  as  the  head 
of  an  influential  familv,  much  was  done  in  his  name  to  excite  and  forward  the  late 
rebellion,  still,  on  at^count  of  his  years  and  the  near  termination  of  his  career,  I  can 
not  but  consider  him  a  proper  subject  for  the  mercy  of  the  Government. 

The  United  States  district  court  is  still  in  session  at  this  capital,  having  under  trial 
three  indictments  for  treason  against  three  prominent  persons  in  the  late  re))ellion. 
Twenty-four  prisoners  have  been  discharged  for  want  of  testimony  to  indict  them  for 
treason,  and  also  on  the  ground  that  they  have  l)een  under  the  influence  and  deceived 
l)y  the  representations  of  men  who  had  always  exercised  tyrannical  control  over  them. 

I  am  informed  that  there  are  upwanl  of  40  prisoners  confined  in  the  northern  dis- 
trict awaiting  their  trial  at  the  coming  term  of  the  United  States  district  court  for  that 
clistrict. 

I  can  not  do  less  than  commend  the  diligence  and  at  the  same  time  the  fairness 
and  justice  with  which  the  tribunals  of  the  Territory  discharge  their  duties. 

With  the  highest  sentiments  of  esteem,  truly,  your  obedient  servant. 

DoNACiANo  Vigil. 
Hon.  Jame»  BrcHANAN, 

Secretary  of  Slate,  United  Slatea. 


Santa  Fe,  March  26,  1847, 

Sir:  A  few  days  since  the  colonel  commanding  received  a  deputation  of  principal 
men  from  the  Navajo  Indians,  from  whom  he  exacted  a  promise  that  all  the  prison- 
ers and  stock  taken  in  their  late  marauding  expe<litionH  against  the  settlements  of 
the  southern  district  should  l>e  restored  by  the  end  of  the  present  month. 

I  have  no  confidence  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise;  indeed,  these  Indians  con- 
tinue to  commit  daily  outrages  in  the  disregard  of  their  promise.  I  hope  measures 
will  })e  immediately  taken  by  the  officer  in  command  here  to  compel  not  only  a  res- 
titution of  property  and  prisoners,  but  to  secure  for  the  future  respect  for  our  arms 
and  (Tovemment  and  a  lasting  submission  on  the  iMirt  of  these  turbulent  savages. 
The  interest  and  pro8X)erity  of  the  Territory  urgently  demands  it. 

In  the  late  attacks  of  these  Indians  many  citizens  have  been  deprived  of  their  all, 
and  unless  something  be  speedily  done  to  prevent  further  depre<lations  the  native 
citizens  will  have  just  caust;  to  complain  that  the  promises  made  to  them  by  Brigadier- 
General  Kearny,  to  the  effect  that  they  should  be  protected  against  these  Indians, 
their  ancient  enemies,  has  Ijeen  shamefully  violated  and  disregarded. 
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It  is  with  feelinyss  of  the  highest  f?ratifi(«tion  that  I  am  able  to  announce  that  GoL 
A.  VV^.  Doniphan  entered  the  city  of  Chihuahua  on  the  1st  instant,  having  met  the 
enemy  on  the  day  previous  at  Sacramento,  some  18  miles  from  the  city,  upward  of 
4,000  strong,  and  in  an  action  of  three  hours,  with  h\»  command  of  1,400  men,  indod- 
ing  the  wagoners  of  the  mercliants'  caravans,  gained  a  victory  almost  unprecedeated 
in  history,  putting  the  enemy  to  flight,  leaving  169  dead  on  the  field,  while  the  com- 
mand lost  only  2  killed  and  7  wounded. 

I  can  not  close  without  again  ui^ging  upon  the  Government  the  absolute  neceesity 
of  replacing  the  present  volunteer  force  in  this  Territory  by  a  force  of  Rc^lar  troops, 
on  the  ground  of  greater  economy,  expediency,  and  efficiency.  In  my  opinion,  both 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  of  this  Territory  clearly  demand  it. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  esteem,  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

DONACIANO   VlGII^ 

Hon.  Jamks  BrcHANAN, 

Secretary  of  State  of  tfie  United  States, 


[ReportM  on  tlie  hiKiimH'tinn  agaittiit  the  militHry  f^ovcniment  iii»titnted  by  the  Tnitcd  SUUe  to 
Califoniia.    (See  Senate  Do<;.  No.  18,  flnt  seivioti  Thirty-first  Gongrcsi,  pp.  4X8^504.)] 

No.  36.]  Headquarters  Tenth  Military  Department, 

Monterey t  Cal,,  Augwi  16,  1848. 

Sir:  I  have  tlie  honor  to  inclose  you  herewith  copies  of  reports  made  by  Ueotenant^ 
Colonel  Burton  and  the  officers  under  his  command,  the  originals  of  which  were 
received  by  me  on  the  15th  of  June  last.  These  give  a  history  of  the  suppression  of 
the  insurrection  in  the  peninsula,  which  in  its  entire  management  reflects  high 
credit  uiK)n  all  concerned.  I  can  only  draw  your  attention  to  the  report  of  Lieutensnt 
Hey  wood's  defense  of  San  Jose;  of  Captain  Steele's  rescue  of  the  American  prisoner 
of  war  at  San  Antonio,  and  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Burton's  attack  upon  the  enemy 

at  Todos  Santos. 

*  «  «  *  »  »  « 

R.  B.  Mason, 

Colonel  Firttt  Dragoma,  Comfnandmg. 
(tcmi.  R.  Jonks, 

A(ijutant-(ie)ieral,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Barracks,  I^ower  California, 

San  Jose,  February  SO,  1848. 

Sir:  I  continue  my  report  from  the  22d  ultimo,  from  which  time  my  force  con- 
sisted of  27  marines  and  15  seamen,  of  whom  5  were  on  the  sick  report,  besides  aome 
20  volunteers,  Californians,  who  at  least  served  to  swell  the  numbers.  Frt>m  tiial 
date  the  enemy  were  continually  in  sight  of  us,  intercepting  all  communication  with 
the  interior  and  driving  off  all  the  (^ttle  from  the  neighborhood.  A  party  of  our 
own  men  who  went  out  to  endeavor  to  obtain  (tattle  were  driven  in  and  narmwly 
escaped  being  cut  off.  We  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  few  cows,  however,  which  were 
very  necessary  to  us  in  the  reduced  state  of  our  provisions,  as,  in  addition  to  our 
garrison,  we  were  obliged  in  humanity  to  sustain  some  50  women  and  children  of  the 
poor,  who  sought  our  protection  in  the  greatest  distress.  I  found  it  neceasar}-,  as 
soon  as  our  fresh  l)eef  was  consumed,  to  put  all  hands  on  half  allowance  of  salt  pro- 
visions. We  had  no  bread.  On  the  4th  of  February  the  enemy  closed  around  us 
once  more  and  commenced  firing  upon  all  who  showed  themselves  at  oar  portholes 
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or  above  tin*  parai>et8.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th  the  enemy  appeanxi  to  Iw  a  little 
scattered,  a  considerable  force  l)eing  seen  riding  about  some  distance  from  the  town, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  strong  party  of  them,  posted  at  the  lower  end  of  the  street, 
wore  keeping  up  an  annoying  fire  upon  us.  I  judged  this  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
n^ake  a  sortie  ui>on  them,  and,  taking  25  men  with  me,  closed  with  them  and  dis- 
lodgtMl  them,  driving  them  into  the  hills  without  the  loss  of  a  man  on  our  i)art,  and 
retunuMl  to  the  cuartel. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  it  was  reported  to  me  that  the  enemy  had  broken  into 
the  houses  cm  the  main  street,  and  there  was  some  property  exiK)8e<l  which  might 
l)e  secured.  I  tcK)k  a  imrty  of  men  and  went  down  and  brought  uj)  a  numl)er  of 
articles  lx»longing  to  the  Califomians  who  were  in  the  cuartel;  some  distant  firing 
took  place,  but  nn  injury  was  sustained.  On  the  same  day,  hearing  there  were  some 
stores  of  rice  and  tobacco  in  a  house  some  300  yards  down  the  main  street,  I  deter- 
mined upon  an  effort  to  obtain  them,  and  sallie<l  out  with  30  men;  these  were  imme- 
diately fired  upon  from  several  different  quarters,  and  some  fighting  ensued,  resulting 
in  the  death  of  one  of  my  volunteers — shot  through  the  heart.  We  charged  down 
the  end  of  the  street,  and  drove  the  enemy  to  the  cover  of  a  cornfield  at  the  outside 
of  the  town,  where  they  were  considerably  reenforced,  and  recommence<l  a  hot  fire; 
but  we  were  enable<l  to  save  a  part  of  the  articles  which  we  were  in  search  of,  though 
we  found  that  the  enemy  had  anticipated  us  in  this  object,  having  forced  the  build- 
ing from  the  rear.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  Ritchie's  schooner,  having 
provisions  for  us  from  La  Paz,  came  in  sight  and  anchored,  but  a  canoe  which  was 
enticed  towanl  the  shore  by  a  white  flag  displayed  by  the  enemy  was  fired  upon, 
and  the  schooner  immediately  got  under  way.  On  the  10th  the  enemy  had  entire 
possession  of  the  town;  they  had  jxirforated  with  ix)rtholas  all  the  adjacent  houses 
and  walls,  occupying  the  church,  and,  hoisting  their  fiagon  Galindo's  house,  90  yards 
distant,  held  a  high  and  conmianding  position,  which  expose<l  our  back  yard  and  the 
kitchen  to  a  raking  fire,  which  from  this  time  forth  was  almost  incessant  from  all 
quarters  ujKm  us,  the  least  exposure  of  person  creating  a  target  for  50  simultaneous 
shots.  The  enemy  appeare<i  to  have  some  excellent  rifles,  among  other  arms;  and 
some  of  them  proves!  themselves  tolerably  sharp  shooters,  sending  their  balls  con- 
tinually through  our  portholes. 

On  the  11th  the  fire  was  warm,  but  on  our  part  it  was  rarely  that  we  could  get 
sight  of  them.  In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  we  had  to  lament  the  death  of  Passed 
Midshipman  McLanahan,  attached  to  the  United  States  ship  Cyane.  A  ball  striking 
him  in  the  right  side  of  the  nec^k,  a  little  below  the  thyroid  cartilage,  lodged  in  the  left 
shoulder.  He  died  in  alx>ut  two  hours.  He  was  a  young  officer  of  great  promise, 
energetic,  of  much  forethought  for  his  age,  and  brave  to  temerity.  All  lamente<l  his 
untimely  fate  andall  l)ear  willing  testimony  to  his  worth.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th, 
at  daylight,  we  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  thrown  up  a  breastwork  upon  the  sand, 
about  150  yanls  to  the  northeast  of  the  cuartel  and  entirely  commanding  our  water- 
ing place.  We  fired  several  round  shot  at  it  with  little  effect.  We  succeeiled  in  get- 
ting in  some  water  at  night,  but  at  great  hazard,  the  enemy  being  in  strong  force  and 
kept  a  close  watch  upon  us.  Their  force  was  over  300,  siieaking  within  bounds.  I 
iinme<liately  commenced  digging  a  well  in  the  rear  of  Mott's  house,  which  is  the  low- 
tn^  ground.  I  found  that  we  ha<i  to  go  through  rock  and  judged  we  should  have  to 
dig  about  20  feet.  I  thought  it  impudent  to  blast,  as  the  enemy,  suspecting  our  inten- 
tion, would  throw  every  ol)stacle  in  our  way.  The  men  worked  cheerfully  on  this 
and  the  succeeding  day  against  all  difficulties.  Our  situation  was  becoming  now  an 
imminently  critical  one,  having,  with  the  greatest  economy,  but  fou  days'  water. 
On  the  14th  we  continued  digging  for  water.  We  found  that  the  enemy  hac"  thrown 
up  a  second  breastwork,  more  to  the  westward,  giving  them  a  cros  firt^  upon  our 
watering  placl*.  There  wa«  a  (rontinual  fire  kept  up  upon  the  cuartel  during  theday. 
At  3  o'clock  30  minutes  p.  m.  a  sail  was  reported  in  sight,  which  proved  to  be  tht 
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UniUnl  States  ship  Cijmie.  She  anchored  after  sundown.  It  waa  of  coiirse  a  joyful 
sipht  to  us  to  nee  friends  so  near,  Imt  I  was  apprehensive  that  they  could  render  us 
but  little  assistance,  the  enemy  being  so  vastly  superior  in  numbers.  The  enemy 
continutnl  their  firing  upon  us  during  the  night. 

On  the  15th,  at  daylight,  we  became  aware  that  the  Ofane  was  landing  men.  They 
soon  ■comnience<l  their  advance,  which,  for  a  few  moments,  was  oppneed  only  hj*  a 
scattering  fire;  then  the  enemy  opened  upon  them  in  earnest.  They  had  concen- 
tratc<l  nearlv  their  entire  force  near  San  Vincente.  We  saw  the  flash  of  niusketrv 
through  all  the  hills  alK)ve  the  village.  There  was  the  odds  of  three  to  one  again^ 
our  friends.  Stea<lily  they  came  on,  giving  back  the  enemy's  fire  as  they  advance<l. 
There  was  still  a  party  of  the  enemy  occupying  the  town,  firing  upon  ii».  I  took  30 
men  and  sallied  out  upon  them,  and  marched  out  to  join  the  Cyane^'*  men,  who,  with 
Captain  Du  Pont  at  their  head,  had  now  drawn  quite  near  to  us.  There  were  small 
detache<l  j^rties  of  the  enemy  still  hovering  alx)ut  them,  and  firing  at  them,  hut  the 
main  InmU'  of  the  enemy  had  l)een  broken,  and  retired  to  Las  Animas,  distant  2 
miles.  The  nianrh  of  the  Cyane'»  men  to  our  relief,  through  an  enemy  so  vastly  their 
superior  in  numlxjrs,  well  mounted,  and  possessing  every  advantage  in  knowledge  of 
the  ground,  was  certainly  an  intrepid  exploit,  as  creditably  performed  as  it  was  skill- 
fully and  lH)ldly  planne<l,  and  reflects  the  greatest  honor  on  all  conct»med.  It 
resultecl  most  fortunately  for  us  in  our  harassed  situation.  They  had  but  4  wounderi. 
This  can  not  lie  termed  anything  but  the  most  remarkably  good  luck,  considering 
the  severe  fire  that  this  heroic  little  Ijand  were  exposed  to.  The  loss  of  the  enemy 
we  have  not  positively  ascertained;  we  hear  of  13  killed,  with  certainty,  and  general 
report  says  35;  wounde<i  not  known.  Of  the  total  loss  of  the  enemy  in  their  attack 
upon  the  cuartel  I  can  not  speak  with  certainty.  We  have  found  several  graves?,  and 
know  of  a  numl)er  of  wounded,  one  of  whom  we  have  in  the  cuartel  a  prisoner.  I 
suppose*  their  total  loss  to  be  not  far  from  15  killed,  and  many  wounded;  I  am  wire 
it  could  not  be  less  than  this.  Our  own  total  loss  was  3  killed  and  4  slightly 
wounded. 

I  regret  to  rei)ort  the  death  of  Passed  Midshipman  George  A.  Stevens,  to  whom, 
for  his  coolness  and  indefatigable  zeal  at  a  time  when  so  much  devolved  upon  him, 
I  am  most  happy  to  accord  the  highest  credit;  and  at  the  same  time  I  must  honor- 
orably  mention  the  conduct  of  a  volunteer,  Eugene  Gillispie,  esq.,  who,  although 
suffering  from  illness,  never  dest»rted  his  ix>st,  ami  was  with  me  in  the  sortie  of  the 
7th.  The  noncommissioned  officers  and  men  went  through  privation,  imcx^asing 
watch fulne.^'s,  and  danger  without  a  murmur.  I  can  not  express  too  highly  my  sat- 
isfaction in  their  conduct.  C'aptain  Du  Pont,  immediately  upon  his  arri>-al  here, 
becoming  aware  of  our  situation  as  regards  provisions,  took  measures  for  our  supply. 
The  day  after  the  battle  of  San  Vincente  he  dispatched  a  train,  which  brought  us  by 
hand  (the  enemy  having  driven  off  all  the  mules  and  horses)  a  quantity  of  stones 
and  arti(!les  of  which  we  stx)od  most  in  need,  among  the  rest  bread,  and  ha.s  sin<^ 
been  unceasing  in  his  exertions  for  our  relief.  I  ca,n  not  t<x)  earnestly  expn^jv  the 
obligations  which  we  are  under  for  the  prompt  and  efficient  assistance  which  Captain 
Du  Pont,  his  officers,  and  crew  have  rendered  us. 

1  am,  sir,  resi)ectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  HEVwotin, 
LinitenarUy  rniled  tStalett  Aar?/,  Commanding,  San  Jok. 

Lieut.  Col.  Henry  S.  Burton, 

VnHed  Slati'H  Armij^  Commanding  Troojis  in  Lower  California. 

True  copy: 

W.  T.  Sherman, 
First  Lieiitenanty  Tliird  ArtiUenj,  Acting  Assistant  Adjuta}U'Genenii, 
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United  States  Barracks, 

La  Paz,  Cal.,  March  10,  1848. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  continue  my  report  of  January  16,  1848. 

From  the  arrival  of  the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  CSjaue  at  this  place  on  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1847,  until  the  time  of  her  departure,  and  the  arrival  of  the  U.  S.  storeship 
tSoiUhamptov,  February  11,  1848,  nothing  of  particular  importance  occurred  in  this 
|iortion  of  Lower  California,  the  enemy  having  removed  the  main  body  of  their  force 
to  invest  San  Jose,  leaving  a  few  outposts  on  the  roads  leading  to  this  place  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  off  all  our  communications  with  the  interior  of  the  country. 

On  the  8th  of  February  I  received  a  communication  from  the  commander  of  the 
Mexican  forces,  which  is  herewith  inclosed  with  my  reply,  marke<l  "A." 

The  arrival  of  the  Cyane  at  San  Jose  was  very  opportune,  as  the  gallant  little  gar- 
rison of  that  place  was  closely  invested  and  in  a  distressed  condition. 

The  reiK)rt  of  Lieutenant  Hey  wood,  United  States  Navy,  commanding  at  San  Jose, 
is  herewith  transmitted,  marked  **B."  I  can  not  omit  this  opportunity  of  express- 
ing my  own  gratification  and  that  of  my  command  with  the  cordial  cooperation, 
^vhenever  necessary,  of  Captain  Du  Pont  and  his  officers  during  the  time  the  Cyane 
was  here. 

About  the  13th  of  February  we  began  to  collect  horses  and  saddles  for  the  purpose 
of  mounting  a  portion  of  this  command. 

On  the  niglit  of  the  26th  of  February  Lieutenant  Young,  with  a  small  party,  sur- 
prised an  outpost  of  the  enemy  about  7  leagues  distant  and  captured  three  men. 

On  the  night  of  the  26th  of  February  Lieutenant  Mataell,  with  a  small  party,  sur- 
prised another  outpost  about  6  leagues  distant  and  captured  two  more. 

Captain  Steele  endeavored  to  surprise  another  outpost  a  few  nights  afterwards,  but 
the  enemy,  receiving  information  of  his  movements  in  spite  of  his  precautions,  were 

not  to  be  found. 

****** 

H.  S.  Burton, 

Lientenanl-Cohnel  First  Nrw  lorl*  VoluiiteiTs,  Commanding. 

Lieut.  W.  T.  Sherman, 

IWst  Lieutenant,  Third  Artillery, 

Acting  Aasistant  Adjutant- Gaier at. 
True  copy. 

VV.  T.  Sherman, 

First  Lieutenant,  Third  Artillfry, 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- General. 


Headquarters  United  States  Barracks, 

Ixi  Paz,  Lower  California,  March  20,  184S. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  instant  Captain 
Steele,  New  York  Volunteers,  commanding  a  jiarty  of  First  New  York  Volunteers, 
accompanie<l  by  Lieutenant  Hal  leek.  United  States  Engineers,  Surgeon  Perry,  2 
foreigners,  residents  in  the  country,  and  3  friendly  Califomians  acting  as  guides, 
aggregate  34,  left  this  place  with  orders  to  attack  an  outpost  of  the  enemy,  about  5 
leaguc»s  distant;  or  if,  from  information  received  on  the  route,  it  should  prove  prac- 
ticable, to  make  a  forced  march  upon  San  Antonio,  the  enemy's  headquarters,  and 
endeavor  to  rescue  the  American  prisoners  of  war  at  that  place. 

The  forced  march  upon  San  Antonio  was  made  with  great  success;  the  enemy  was 
surprised,  several  killed  and  wounded,  two  Mexican  officers  and  one  soldier  taken 
prisoners,  several  arms  and  a  small  quantity  of  ammunition  destroyed,  the  official 
correspondence  and  the  flag  of  the  enemy  captured,  one  ambuscading  party  of  the 
ecemy  defeated,  and  the  command  safe  in  La  Paz  within  thirty  liours  from  the  time 
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it  startetl.  Our  1oj«s  was  Imt  of  one  man  kilUnl — that  of  H.  Hipwocwi,  ser^geant  in  B 
Company.  Si»veml  of  the  men  had  their  clothes  piercHxl  by  the  enemy's  shot;  a  ImJI 
enten»<l  the  siuhHe  of  Captain  iSteele,  and  the  horses  of  Lieutenant  Ualleek  ami  Pri- 
vate Meh'in,  of  B  Com|>any,  were  wounded  in  those  enga^ments.  All  eii^^a;^!  in 
the  exi>edition  arquittt»<l  themselves  with  great  ere<l it;  and  particular  prai^v  i^  due 
to  Captain  St(»ele,  who  conmiande^l  the  troojis,  and  to  Lieutenant  Halleck,  by  whose 
advice  an<l  assistamv  the  expedition  was  un<lertaken  and  so  succressfuUy  execute«l. 
Inciostnl  herewith  is  Captain  Steele's  rej)ort. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  S.  Brint>N, 

jAeiUenant-Colonelj  Netr  York  Voluntttrf. 
Lieut,  \V.  T.  Shkkman, 

Ad (Hfj  .  1  iviiMarU  .  1  djiUant' General, 

TeiUh  Military  Dejtartmenty  Monleret/y  CcU. 


La  Paz  Barracks, 
Lovrr  California,  yfarrh  <*0,  lS4ii. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  in  compliance  with  your  onier,  1  took  com- 
mand of  the  mountecl  force  destined  for  an  incursion  into  the  interior.  C>ii  the  15th, 
and  l)etwiHMi  the  hours  of  9  and  10  p.  m.,  we  started.  On  examination  I  found  t»ar 
whole  force  U)  consist  of  27  noncommissioneii  officers  and  privatt»s,  3  officers  (Sur- 
geon Alexamler  Perry,  Acting  Lieutenant  Scott,  B  Com|)any,  tmd  myself),  Lieutenant 
Ilalieck,  United  States  Engineers,  who  kindly  volunteered  his  valuable  exiH»rien<^ 
and  services,  and  Messrs.  Herman,  Eherenberg,  and  Taylor,  residents  of  this  placv. 
and  3  guidt^s,  Californians;  aggregate,  34.  On  (conferring  with  the  officers,  we  were 
unanimous  in  the  conclusion  to  procee<l  with  all  ixjssi hie  speed  direct  to  San  Antonio 
(the  headcjuarters  of  the  enemy)  instead  of  attacking  the  advance<l  party  at  the 
ranch  of  Noviellas,  with  the  principal  object  of  rescuing  the  American  prisoners  *»f 
war  confined  there  and  doing  all  else  we  could. 

We  took  the  route  by  the  ranch  of  the  Tuscalainas.  Proc;eeding  cautiously,  we 
passe<l  an  outpost  of  some  50  men,  without  being  ol>8erve<i  by  them,  and  reached 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  overlooking  and  8  miles  distant  from  San  Antonio,  at  <1ay- 
light  on  the  following  morning,  where  we  captured  one  of  the  "enemy's  pickets" 
and,  (piickening  our  si)eed,  we  descended  and  passed  up  the  arroyo  to  the  eart  of 
the  town,  and,  arranging  the  men,  we  chai>^d  into  the  town  at  full  spee*L  A  small 
party  having  been  previously  detailed  to  secure  the  persons  o:  the  offic-ei-s  of  the 
enemy,  the  rest  were  directed  against  the  Imilding  occupieil  as  a  cuart^?!  for  the  i?oI- 
diers,  and  not  finding  any  there,  one  of  the  liberated  captives  diretrted  my  attention 
to  a  building  on  the  other  side  of  the  arroyo,  to  the  east  of  the  town,  <]istant  fTx>ni 
the  plaza  al)out  150  yanls,  and  commanding  it  (to  which  I  afterwanls  leame^i  the 
sohliers  had  been  removed  but  the  day  previous,  thereby  deranging  all  our  previoiB 
plauH  of  attack) ,  from  which,  with  a  small  force  of  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  front,  a 
brisk  fire  of  nuisketry  oi>ene<l  uiK)n  us. 

Having  first  gained  our  o})ject  in  rescuing  our  men,  l)e8ides  taking  two  of  tlieir 
officers  prisoners,  I  onlertnl  the  men  to  dismount  and  rally  under  cover  of  the  church 
on  the  east  nide  of  the  plaza. 

The  party  sent  to  secure  the  officers  were  unsuccessful  in  securing  the  comniandant 
(he  escaped  in  his  night  clothes,  having  just  arisen  from  his  bed),  but  the  8ect)nd  in 
command.  Captain  Calderon,  and  the  adjutant,  Lieutenant  Arsse,  were  taken,  their 
flag  and  the  private  and  public  i)apers  secured.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  our 
men  had  rallied,  we  sallied  out  and  charged  the  enemy  in  position  and  drove  them 
in  all  directions  to  the  adjacent  hills,  killing  3  of  their  number  and  wounding  7  orS. 
The  rout  of  their  force  being  complete,  which  we  learned  amounte<l  t^)  some  oO  men, 
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and  being:  too  tir€»d  to  pursue  them,  we  collected  all  the  arms  they  abandoned  (some 
30),  their  trumixjt,  bullet  molds,  etc.,  (lentroyetl  them,  and  left  them  in  the  plaza,  as 
it  was  impracticable  to  carry  them  with  us. 

I  have  to  record  the  loss  of  one  of  our  numlmr,  8ergt.  Thomaa  M.  HipwcKxi,  of  B 
company,  who  fell  dead  in  the  charge,  pierced  by  a  bayonet  and  two  balls.  "A  better 
and  a  tnier  man  never  fell  in  his  country's  service  or  the  performance  of  his  duty, 
and  his  loss  will  ever  l)e  lamente<i  by  those  who  knew  his  worth." 

PantaW)ns,  cravats,  hatj«,  horses,  safldles,  attest  the  numerous  narrow  escapes,  but 
none  wounde*!. 

Not  more  than  half  an  hour  elap.se<l  lx?fore  we  were  on  our  way  back.  We  halted 
at  a  ranch  after  traveling  some  10  miles  (owing  to  the  accession  to  our  nund)er  of 
men,  and  but  one  or  two  horses,  many  hari  to  walk  that  distance)  for  the  first  time 
to  refresh.  In  two  hours  we  were  on  our  way  again,  but  little  recruite<l  in  strength. 
Proceeding  slowly,  we  resiched  the  mountain  pass  of  Trincheras  a  little  l>efore  sunset 
and  were  just  entering  an  arroyo,  bordered  by  elevated  banks  and  a  thick  growth  of 
underbrush,  when  a  fierce  fire  of  musketry  opened  upon  us  in  front;  a  dismount  and 
rally  in  front  was  but  the  work  of  an  instant,  the  men  standing  fire  like  veterans. 
I  ordered  the  advance  guard  to  deploy  the  right  and  left,  who  drove  them  from  tree 
to  tree  and  hill  to  hill,  while  the  main  body  proceeded  slowly,  leading  their  horses, 
until  we  had  passed  the  dangerous  ground,  when  we  mounte<l  and  took  a  different 
road,  diverging  to  the  right,  which  would  make  the  distance  much  farther,  but  the 
traveling  much  safer. 

There  was  none  wounded  on  our  side.  One  of  the  captives.  Captain  Calderon, 
received  a  severe  wound  from  a  rifle  l>all  in  the  right  breast  from  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  which  did  not  prevent  his  riding,  however;  the  horses  received  several 
wounds,  but  not  so  an  to  disable  them.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  was  some 
five  or  six  killed  and  wounded.  We  (continued  our  march,  prcn^eeding  some  3  miles 
farther,  when  our  rear  guard  was  atta(!ke<i;  but  on  firing  one  musket  at  them,  they 
scampered  off  and  scarcely  a  charge  ensued.  We  pr(K*eeded  cautiously,  but  our 
horses  were  getting  now  so  fatigue<l  that  they  would  lie  down,  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  perseverance  and  exertion  that  we  continued  advancing,  but  finally  arrived 
at  the  barracks  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  at  2  a.  m. 

Having  accomplished  the  extraordinary  distance  of  120  miles  (the  route  we  took) 
in  less  than  thirty  hours  on  the  same  horses,  with  but  little  foo<i  or  refreshment, 
stopping  but  once  to  feed,  through  the  most  rocky  country  and  the  roughest  road 
that  can  be  traveled,  and  by  men  many  of  them  totally  unuse<l  to  riding  and  with- 
out any  previous  prei)aration,  I  can  not  express  in  terms  too  commendatory  the  cool- 
ness and  bravery  displayed  by  the  men  of  my  connnand.  Acting  Lieutenant  Scott, 
B  Company;  Sergeant  Peasley,  A  Company,  and  Sergeant  Denneston,  B  Company, 
were  conspicuous. 

To  Surg.  Alexander  Perry,  Lieutenant  Halleck,  United  States  Engineers,  most 
sincere  thanks  are  due  for  their  counst*!  and  a.ssistance.  And  to  Mr.  Herman  Ehrcn- 
lH?rg,  "my  volunteer  aid,"  to  say  that  he  fully  sustained  that  reputation  for  gal- 
lantry, coolnc»ss,  an<l  bravery  that  has  bi»en  awardtMl  to  him  on  former  occasions  is 
enough.  And  to  Luz,  Morano,  and  to  Juan  <le  Dios  Talamantis,  our  Californian 
guides,  I  am  greatly  indebted.  Their  bravery  and  fidelity  deserve  to  \ye  duly 
appretnated. 

Respectfully,  your  ol>edient  servant, 

Seymour  G.  Steele, 
CajytaiUy  Firnt  Xeiv  York  Recfiment^  Otmmnnding. 
Lieut  Col.  Henry  S.  Burton, 

United  States  Armyj  Commanding  United  States  Forcen^  etc. 
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Unitki>  .Statbb  Barrack^ 
La  Paz,  CaL,  April  13,  1S4S. 

8ir:  I  have  the  honor  to  ac'knowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  Man'h  1,  184S, 
and  to  report  the  arrival  of  the  army  storeship  Isabella  at  this  place  on  the  22d  of 
March,  184S,  with  Captain  Naglee'e  company  (1)  New  York  Volunteer?,  antl  114 
recruit*^  for  the  detachment  of  New  York  Volunteers  stationed  at  this  place. 

The  ret^cue  of  the  prisoners  of  war  on  the  15th  ultimo  caused  great  excitement 
amonp  the  enemy,  and  tended  very  much  to  disorganize  their  forces,  and  the 
imiK)rtant  arrival  of  the  reenforcements  to  my  command  determined  me  to  take  the 
field  as  soon  as  possible.  Accordingly,  I  left  this  place  on  the  morning  of  the  26th 
instant  with  217  officers  and  men;  Lieutenant  Halleck,  United  States  Engineers, 
acting  chief  of  staff,  and  Passed  Midshipman  Duncan,  United  States  Navy,  tempo- 
rarily attache<l  to  the  mounted  portion  of  Captain  Naglee*s  command. 

The  afternoon  of  the  27th  a  party  of  15  men  captured,  in  San  Antonio,  Pineda, 
the  commander  of  the  Mexican  forces,  with  his  secretary,  Serano. 

The  morning  of  the  29th,  having  received  information  that  the  enemy  ha«l  con- 
centrated their  forces  in  Todos  Santos,  we  pressed  on  with  all  speed,  fearing  they 
might  evade  us  by  retreating  toward  Magdalena  Bay.  The  morning  of  the  :30th, 
about  10  o'clock,  having  received  accurate  information  respecting  the  enemy.  Cap- 
tain Naglee,  with  45  mounted  men,  was  dispatched  to  intercept  the  road  leading 
from  To<los  Santos  to  Magdalena  Bay,  and,  if  practicable,  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the 
rear  at  the  same  time  our  main  body  made  its  attack  in  front. 

The  road  leading  from  Todos  Santos  to  La  Paz,  for  some  distance  before  reaching 
the  first-named  place,  passes  through  a  dense  growth  of  chaparral  (very  favorable 
for  an  ambush),  and  in  this  the  enemy  made  their  arrangements  to  receive  us.  We 
left  the  road  al)out  5  miles  from  Todos  Santos  and  marched  along  a  ridge  of  high 
land  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  having  full  view  of  the  enemy's  operations. 

They  then  took  possession  of  a  commanding  hill  directly  in  our  route,  l)etween  3 
and  4  miles  from  Todos  Santos,  with  their  Indians  in  front.  Companies  A  and  B, 
under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Halleck,  were  deployed  as  skirmishers  in  sach  a 
manner  as  to  expose  the  enemy  to  a  cross  fire.  The  enemy  opened  their  fire  at  long 
distance,  but  our  force  advanced  steadily,  reserving  their  fire  until  within  gfK»d 
musket  range,  when  it  was  delivered  with  great  effect,  and  the  enemy  retreated  \-ery 
rapidly  after  a  short  but  sharp  engagement.  At  this  time  Captain  Naglee,  being 
near  TcmIos  Santos  and  hearing  the  firing,  attacke<l  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  and  after 
a  severe  action  t^ompleted  the  dispersion.  Our  men  and  horses  l)eing  too  ranch 
fatigue<l  by  their  long  march  to  pursue  the  scattered  enemy,  we  marched  on  to  Todo« 
Santos. 

The  l(>i«s  of  the  enemy  in  this  engagement  can  not  be  ascertained  with  any  accu- 
racy; we  know  of  10  killed  and  8  wounded.  One  man  and  the  horse  of  Acting 
Lieutenant  Scott  were  slightly  wounded,  the  enemy,  as  usual,  firing  too  high. 

Onr  officers  and  men  fully  sustained  the  character  they  won  on  the  16th  and  27th 
of  Novem))er  last. 

My  wannest  thanks  are  due  to  Lieutenant  Halleck  for  his  assistance  as  chief  of 
staff,  and  I  pn^^;(ent  him  i>articularly  to  the  notice  of  the  colonel  commanding  for  the 
able  manner  in  which  he  led  on  the  attack  on  the  30th  ultimo. 

Captain  Naglee  also  deserves  particular  notice  for  the  energetic  and  siiccesE^nl 
manner  in  which  he  fulfilled  his  instructions.  A  copy  of  his  report  is  herewith 
inclojjed. 

On  the  81st  ultimo  Captain  Naglee,  with  50  mounted  men  of  his  cimipany,  waa 
ordered  to  pursue  the  enemy  in  the  direction  of  Magdalena  Bay.  He  returned  to 
La  Paz  on  the  12th  instant,  having  pursued  the  enemy  very  cloeely,  capturing  5 
prisoners  and  some  arms. 

Lieutenant  Halleck  started  for  San  Jose  with  a  |>arty  of  mounted  men,  consisting 
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of  1  officer  and  25  noncommissioned  officers  and  privates,  on  the  Ttli  instant,  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  with  Captain  Dupont,  commanding  U.  S.  sl(M)p  of  war 
Chjane.  lie  returned  here  on  the  11th  instant,  having  capture<l  10  prisoners  on  his 
march  and  taken  a  numher  of  arms. 

From  him  I  learn  that  the  naval  force  at  San  Jose  have  thirty-odd  prisoners,  and 
among  others  Mauricio  Castro,  the  self-styled  political  chief  of  Lower  California. 
Lieutenant  Selden,  with  a  party  from  the  Cyane^  made  a  most  opi>ortune  march  on 
Santiago,  where  he  captured  a  number  of  the  enemy  who  had  fleil  from  the  field  of 
To<los  Santos.  Castro,  who  commanded  the  enemy's  forces  in  the  action  on  the  30th, 
was  arrested  near  Maria  Flores  by  the  civil  authorities  and  delivered  up  to  Lieutenant 
Selden. 

During  the  stay  of  our  main  Ixniy  at  Todos  Santos  14  prisoners  were  captured, 
among  them  two  sons  of  the  reverend  padre,  Gabriel  Cionzales,  officers  of  the 
Mexican  forties. 

We  left  Tixlos  Santos  on  the  5th  instant  and  arriveil  at  this  place  on  the  7th.  The 
result  of  this  short  campaign  has  been  the  complete  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the 
enemv's  forces. 

We  have  captured  their  chief  and  6  officers  and  103  noncommissioned  officers  and 
privates,  and  others  are  daily  presenting  themselves  to  the  civil  authorities  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country. 

The  captured  arms  have  l)een  given  to  those  rancheros  known  to  be  friendly  io  the 
interestM  of  the  United  States  for  their  protraction. 

I  am,  sir,  with  much  respet^t,  your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  S.  Burton, 
LieuterunU- Colonel,  New  Yt/rk  Volunteers. 

Lieut.  W.  T.  Sherman, 

Acting  Asitistont  Adjutant- General,  Tenth  Military  DepartmeiU. 


Todos  Santos,  March  SO,  184S. 
I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  after  receiving  your  verbal  order  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
this  day  "to  select  the  men"  from  "those  of  my  company  that  were  mounted,  whose 
horses  would  be  able  to  carry  them  more  expeditioiu^ly  to  the  junction  of  the  road 
by  the  arroyo  Muelle  at  its  mouth  with  the  road  from  Todos  Santos,  in  the  direction 
of  Magdalena  Bay  one  league  and  a  half  from  Todas  Santos,  and  there  ascertain 
whether  the  enemy  had  passed  towartl  Magdalena  Bay,  and  if  so  to  follow  them;  or 
if  istill  remaining  at  Todos  Santos  to  attack  them  or  not,  at  my  discretion,"  I  selected 
45  men,  and  at  1  p.  m.  arrived  at  the  point  designat<?d,  where  I  received  information 
that  the  whole  of  the  Mexican  forces,  numbering  from  200  to  300,  were  lying  in  posi- 
tion on  the  main  road  leading  out  to  Todos  Santos  and  about  half  a  league  fn.)m  it. 
I  immediately  dispatched  a  courier  to  you  with  this  information,  adding  my  determi- 
nation to  attack  him  in  the  rear  about  the  time  you  should  approach  from  the  front. 
The  men  and  horses  were  then  allowed  one  hour's  rest — the  latter  having  been  fifty- 
six  hours  without  feed.  At  2  p.  m.  we  again  mounted;  at  3  passed  through  Todos 
Santos  and  passed  as  rapidly  as  our  horses  couM  bear  us  toward  the  point  occupied 
by  the  enemy,  who  had  been  informed  of  our  approa<*h.  When  half  a  league  with- 
out Todos  Santos  we  discovered  a  Ixxiy  of  cavalry  jwsted,  partly  concealed  among  a 
heavy  growth  of  cactac,  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  ridge,  and  a  body  of  Indians  and  Mexi- 
cans in  line  along  its  summit — in  all  about  120.  The  detachment  was  ordered  into 
line  within  50  yards  of  the  first,  and  whilst  forming,  and  before  it  could  be  dis- 
mounted, received  the  fire  of  those  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  who  retired  toward  those 
at  the  summit,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  large  number  who  came  precipitately 
from  tlie  other  side. 
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The  detachment,  after  leaving  a  guard  of  10  men  with  the  horses,  was  marched  by 
a  Ht^H'p  nH'ky  i^atl)  half  way  up  the  Hide  hill,  it  being  the  only  approach,  and  there 
deploye<l  to  the  right  and  left  and  charged  upon  the  gummit.  The  enemy  continued 
their  fire  until  we  had  appn)ached  to  within  50  yards  and  commenced  firings  when 
they  broke  and  ran.  They  were  pursued  until  they  were  completely  routed  and 
until,  fearing  my  command  was  Ijecoming  too  much  scattered  among  the  immense 
cacti  with  which  the  surface  of  the  whole  country  is  covered,  they  were  recalled 
and  we  returned  to  this  place  by  5.30  p.  m. 

A  number  of  the  iKxlies  of  the  enemy  was  found,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
was  their  loss.  A  numl3er  of  their  horst^  and  a  quantity  of  their  baggage  wa^ 
taptured. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  First  Lieut.  George  H.  Pendleton,  of  my  company,  and  tn 
Passe<l  Midshipman  James  M.  Duncan,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  for  the  very  satis- 
factory manner  that  they  i)erformeil  every  duty. 

Of  the  men,  I  could  not  in  justice  to  them  say  less  than  that  volunteeiv  never 
behaveil  better. 

1  have  the  honor  to  Ik?,  very  respectfully,  your  obe<lient  serv'ant, 

Henry  M.  Nagleb, 
( Viptoiri,  First  Xeic  York  Re^mentj  Commanding  DtiachnuiU^ 

Lieut.  Col.  H.  S.  Burton,  Commanding. 


La  Paz,  Lower  California,  April  16,  1848. 

Sir:  Inclosed  herewith  I  send  you  Captain  Naglee's  report  of  his  operations  from 
the  30th  of  March,  1848,  when  he  left  Todos  Santos,  until  the  14th  instant,  when  his 
whole  command  arrived  here,  with  a  copy  of  my  instructions  to  him;  attached  aLi*i  is 
a  copy  of  General  Scott's  General  Orders,  No.  372,  of  1847. 

Before  leaving  Todos  Santos  Captain  Naglee  held  much  conversation  with  Lieu- 
tenant Ilalleck  and  with  me  respecting  the  fourth  article  of  those  general  orders,  and 
he  was  distinctly  told,  particularly  by  Lieutenant  Halleck,  that  if  he  took  any  pris- 
oners they  could  not  l)e  shot  without  the  sanction  of  a  council  of  war;  and  that  he 
(Captain  Naglee)  could  not,  under  the  circumstances,  order  such  council. 

From  San  Ilarius,  April  8,  1848,  Captain  Naglee  reported  to  me,  and  I  considered 
the  report,  approving  of  the  course  he  had  thus  far  pursued  and  directing  him  to 
return  to  La  Paz. 

On  the  11th  of  April,  1848,  I  received  a  communication  from  Captain  Naglee, 
which  is  herewith  inclosed  with  my  reply.  Captain  Naglee  did  not  receive  the  reply, 
as  the  courier  could  not  find  him. 

When  within  a  mile  or  less  of  La  Paz  the  two  prisoners — Juan  Jose  Brule,  a  Mayo 
Indian,  and  Antonio  Keyes,  a  Califomian  and  a  resident  of  La  Paz — were  shot  by 
order  of  Captain  Naglee,  in  my  opinion  in  direct  violation  of  General  Scott's  order. 
No.  372,  and  of  my  instmctions  to  him.  The  case  is  thus  laid  before  the  colonel 
commanding  for  his  de<!ision  and  opinion  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  respect- 
ing it. 

I  am,  sir,  very  resi)e(!tfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  S.  Burton, 

Lieutenant' Colonel,  New  York  Volunteers. 
Lieut.  W.  T.  Sherman, 

Acting  Assidant  Adjutant-General,  Tenth  Military  Department. 


Carisalo,  April  11,  1848. 
Sir:  We  arrived  here  yesterday  at  3  p.  m.,  intending  to  push  on  to  La  Paz,  but  oar 
animals  are  so  tire<l  that  I  am  compelle<l  to  remain  here  until  this  afternoon,  and  will 
hope  to  get  to  La  Paz  during  to-morrow  mommg. 
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I  have  no  other  news  to  communicate  except  tliat  the  country  has  been  well  cleared 

of  its  curwed  vermin,  and  that  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  Taquies  south  of  Punilica- 

tion.     I  have  5  prisoners  with  me,  but  shall  shoot  2  of  them  when  near  La  Paz,  in 

sight  of  the  niin  that  they  have  caused.     I  have  sent  with  this  a  note  to  Lieutenant 

Penrose  for  150  rations  of  hard  bread  and  150  rations  of  coffee.     Mr.  Pendleton  will 

not  get  here  before  to-night  and  will  not  be  able  to  leave  here  before  to-morrow 

evening. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ol)edient  servant, 

H.  M.  Na(;lee. 
Lieut.  Col.  U.  S.  BrRTON, 

Ofmmaitdinyy  Ln  Paz. 

A  true  copy. 

Henry  S.  Burton, 
Lmiteiumt-Coimielj  Xeir  York  Voluvleers. 


La  Paz,  Lower  California,  April  11,  184S. 

Sir:  In  your  unofficial  note  of  to-day  you  mention  your  intention  of  shooting  two 

of  your  prisoners  when  near  La  Paz,  in  sight  of  the  ruin  they  have  caused.     I  am 

under  the  impression  that  your  instructions  will  not  admit  of  this  course.     You  will 

therefore  bring  all  of  your  prisoners  to  I^  Paz. 

I  am,  sir,  with  much  respect,  your  obe<lient  servant, 

IIenrv  S.  Burton, 

LieiUenant-Colmidf  New  York  Voluntefritj  Commanding. 
Capt.  H.  M.  Naglee, 

Nrw  York  Volunteer h. 

A  true  ('opy. 

W.  T.  vSherman, 

Firiti  LieiUemtnty  Third  Artillery,  Acting  Attsistant  Adjutant-deneral. 


Headquarters  First  Detachment  New  York  V^olunteers, 

Todos  Santos,  March  SI,  184S. 
Sir:  You  will  leave  this  place  this  afternoon  at  4  o'clock,  with  the  mounted  men 
from  your  company,  for  the  "Cunano,"  distant  about  50  miles,  on  the  road  to  Mag- 
dalena  Bay,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  any  of  the  enemy's  forces  wliich  may 
move  in  that  direction.  On  arriving  at  that  place  you  will  be  guided  in  the  course 
then  to  be  pursued  by  such  information  as  you  may  obtain,  it  being  the  object  to 
follow  and  cut  up  the  scattered  forces  of  the  enemy  wherever  they  may  l>e  found. 
And  even  before  reaching  *'Cunano"  you  will  be  at  liberty  to  change  your  direction 
if,  in  your  opinion,  circumstances  justify  you  in  doing  so.  If  you  should  not  again 
join  the  main  body,  you  will  proceed  to  IjSi  Paz  after  having  accomplished,  so  far  as 
you  may  be  able,  the  object  indicated  above.  The  movements  of  the  main  body 
will  depend  entirely  ui>on  the  information  respecting  the  enemy's  position;  but  it  is 
hoped  tliat  you  may  l>e  able  to  communicate  to  headquarters  anything  you  may 
learn  of  the  enemy's  oi)erations.  In  your  treatment  of  the  Taquies  you  will  l>e  gov- 
erned by  (leneral  Orders,  No.  372,  of  1847,  of  General  Scott's,  regarding  them  aa 
robbers  and  murderers  who  are  bound  by  no  civilized  rules  of  warfare. 
I  am,  sir,  very  resiHJctfully,  your  olxxlient  servant, 

Henry  S.  Burton, 
Lieiiten/mt-(  hhnel  Firxt  \nr  York  VohnUeerx,  Commanding. 
Capt.  H.  M.  Nag  LEE, 

FirM  Xew  York  Vtdmdeers, 
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The  iinderHijfned  would  respectfully  report  that  he  receiveti  the  above  order  at  4 
o'l'Ux'k  p.  m.  on  the  3l8t  of  March,  and  at  5  oVloc»k  p.  ni.,  with  50  men,  left  T«mI(« 
SantoH  to  pursue  the  enemy.  We  had  pcarcely  commenced  our  march  when  it  was 
dis(H3vered  that  the  guide  upon  whom  we  were  most  trusting  for  our  information, 
and  who  resicled  at  "  Cunano,*'  had  not  joined  us.  The  interpreter  was  pent  hack  to 
advipe  you  of  this  fact,  but  nevertheless  this  guide  did  not  join  us.  When  near  the 
mouth  of  the  arroyo  Muelle  we  were  informed  that  Jose  Rosa  Merina,  a  Mexican 
officer,  with  1(>  men,  and  Colegial,  the  Taqui  chief,  with  26  Indians,  had  gone  toward 
**  Carisalle  "  to  wait  for  others  to  join  them.  We  were  informed  that  the  distance  to 
Gunano  was  55  niilet«,  by  a  heavy  sandy  road,  without  a  habitation  or  drop  of  water. 
We  had  but  three  days*  provisions,  and  the  animals,  although  they  had  rested 
twenty-four  hours,  had  filletl  themselves  with  the  stocks  of  the  green  com  and  sugar 
cane  and  were  not  in  a  condition  to  travel  the  roail  to  "  Cunano."  I  therefore  coo- 
cludwl  to  take  the  road  to  "Carisalle,"  and  thence  by  the  road  to  "  Aripies,"  near 
La  Paz,  where  I  could  order  in  advanc^e  an  additional  supply  of  provisions,  and  pro- 
ceed to  San  liarius  and  "Aqua  Colorado,"  where  all  the  enemy  must  necessarilj 
pass  who  were  retreating  toward  "  Mulige." 

On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  April  we  reached  "Carisalle,"  36  miles  from  **Todo9 
Santos,"  but  were  disappointed  in  learning  that  the  forces  above  referred  to  had 
passed  during  the  night  without  stopping,  and  a  few  hours  afterwards,  while  tbe  men 
were  sleeping,  a  small  party  of  cavalry  made  their  appearance  and  were  pursued, 
but  they  ran  into  the  cactac,  and  it  was  impossible  to  follow  them.  At  6  p.  m.  we 
were  mounted,  and  followed  the  trail  of  the  previous  night  for  alx)ut  6  miles,  when 
it  left  the  road  and  entered  the  cactac,  and  we  afterwards  learned  they  had  lieen 
advised  of  our  pursuit  and  changed  their  route. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d  we  arrived  at  the  "Aripes,"  and  were  here  detainer! 
unnecessarily  twenty-four  hours  waiting  for  a  detachment  that  had  been  dispatched 
in  advance  for  provisions.  They  returned  on  the  3d  and  reported  the  ca|)ture  of  two 
Mexican  soldiers  at  Refugio.  During  the  3d  we  passed  through  '^Rodriguet^  £1 
Caxon  de  los  Reys,"  and  at  midnight  reached  '*Los  Reys." 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  we  arrive<l  at  Guadalupe,  and,  leaving  25  men  with  Lieu- 
tenant Pendleton,  with  the  remainder  we  pressed  forward  for  **San  Ilarius.*'  When 
within  9  miles  of  that  plac^e  we  were  infonned  that  a  party  of  50  Taquies  had  pa^Ecd 
from  **San  Ilarius"  to  **  La  Junta,"  and  we  at  once  turned  in  that  direction.  At  4 
p.  m.  of  t^e  5th,  after  having  searched  all  the  places  where  the  Indians  would  have 
gtoppe<l,  we  approached  the  last  hut,  and  the  only  one  of  the  four  in  '*  La  Junta*' 
that  had  not  l)een  deserted,  and  discovered  the  fires  of  the  Indians,  which  were  200 
yards  from  the  house  and  on  the  other  side  of  a  lagoon,  around  which  it  was  nece^ 
sary  to  pass.  We  dismounted,  and  with  15  men  were  in  the  act  of  surrounding  thejn, 
when  one  of  the  guides  discharged  his  musket,  which  awakened  the  Indians.  We 
charged  in  upon  them,  but  it  was  too  dark  to  use  powder  and  ball,  and  they  made 
their  escape.  We,  however,  succeeded  in  capturing  all  their  horses,  arms,  and  ammu- 
nition and  in  taking  two  prisoners,  which  were  afterwards  ordered  to  be  shot. 

In  consequence  of  the  outrages  that  this  band  of  Indians  were  committing  and  the 
impossibility  of  my  overtaking  them  (for  I  could  not  obtain  fresh  horses),  I  consid- 
ered some  extraordinary  effort  absolutely  necessary  to  drive  them  out  of  the  country 
and  at  the  same  time  to  reassure  the  "rancheros,"  who  were  so  much  intimidated  by 
the  diabolical  acts  of  these  villains  that  many  of  them  had  left  their  houses  and  c(n- 
cealed  their  families  and  the  little  property  they  could  carry  with  them  in  the  moun- 
tains. I  therefore  called  upon  the  authorities  and  rancheros  (see  the  copy  attached) 
to  arrest  them  in  their  flight,  and  sent  a  detachment  of  a  sergeant  and  9  men,  in 
company  with  Don  Juan  de  Dios  and  Don  Questis,  responsible  Mexican  friends,  to 
pursue  the  Indians  as  far  as  **Punifi<»tion." 
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It  being  imposflible  for  our  tired  horsefl  to  go  farther,  suffering  for  the  want  of  food, 
barely  Hving  upon  Hprouta  of  the  nienquit  tree,  and  there  l)eing  no  water  at  tlie 
places  I  have  named — frequently  30  and  50  miles  apart — and  learning  that  a  numl)er 
of  Mexican  officers  with  30  to  40  men  were  concealed  near  San  Antonio,  I  determined 
to  return,  and  on  the  6th  1  ordered  Lieutenant  Pendleton  to  ti  ':e  the  road  by  "Agua 
Colorado,"  while  I  took  that  to  "San  Ilarius,"  and  to  meet  at  "Coneja,'*  where  the 
roadfl  join. 

On  the  7th  I  learned  tliat  two  Mexican  soldiers  were  concealed  alx)ut  the  premises 
of  Don  Juan  Gomez  De  Ayer,  a  Portuguese,  living  at  iSan  IlariuH.  He  denie<l  any 
knowledge  of  them  until  he  was  plai*ed  in  arrest  and  orderetl  to  be  taken  to  La  Paz, 
when  he  had  them  pro<luce<i.     One  of  them  had  lx»en  wounded  at  San- Jose. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  we  rea<!he<l  Coneja,  40  miles,  and  Lieutenant  Pendleton 
joined  me  and  brought  one  prisoner  that  one  of  his  jiatrols  had  taken  near  Agua 
Colonulo.  On  the  9th  we  entered  Ounano,  18  miles.  Here,  as  at  CVmeja,  l)oth  on 
the  Pat^ific  coast,  we  found  a  little  very  brackish  water  and  some  salt  gra»<  of  two 
years'  standing,  there  having  l)een  no  rain  during  that  time.  We  learned  that  there 
had  passed,  in  all,  about  90  ])ersons  during  the  2d  and  3d;  that  none  had  passed 
since;  that  the  greater  jiart  of  these  hail  been  driven  from  the  other  roads  in  conse- 
quence of  our  close  pursuit,  and  they  were  so  much  pressed,  knowing  they  would 
receive  no  (juarter,  that  many  of  them  had  thrown  away  their  arms. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  we  entered  Carisalle,  46  miles,  without  water  or  grass, 
and  hearing  of  the  surprise  of  the  Mexicans  near  San  Antonio  by  Lieutenant  Selden, 
of  the  (Ujane^  we  rested  our  tired  men  and  animals  during  the  11th,  and  on  the  12th 
retume<l  to  La  Paz,  and  Lieutenant  Pendleton  and  Sei^geant  Roach  on  the  14th,  the 
former  bringing  three  and  the  latter  two  prisoners. 

Although  not  so  fortunate  as  to  come  in  close  contact  with  many  of  the  enemy,  we 
have  at  least  succeeded  in  preventing  any  reunion  and  in  keeping  them  moving 
toward  Loretto  and  Mulige,  toward  which  points  they  have  pro<»ecKied  with  the 
most  astonishing  rapidity.  Since  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  March  we  have  passeil 
over  all  the  roatl  and  searched  all  the  ranchos  between  Todos  Santos  and  Lji  Paz, 
and  aa  far  north  as  Punihcation,  and  cleared  that  part  of  the  country  with  the  ruin 
that  threatened  to  destroy  its  vitality. 

During  the  pursuit  we  have  traveled  350  miles  over  a  road — or  rather  a  path,  for 
there  are  nothing  but  narrow  mule  paths  in  any  of  Lower  California — through  a 
worthless  waste  of  sandy,  rocky  country,  literally  covered  with  the  cactus  and  various 
species  of  leafless  thorn  bushes  so  closely  matted  together  that  none  but  a  Californian 
with  his  leather  clothes  and  armor  on  can  pass  through  them.  The  sun  was  so  hot 
that  we  could  not  travel  under  it,  and  there  was  no  water  except  at  the  places  named, 
which  was  frequently  so  brackish  that  the  thirst  was  increased  more  than  dimin- 
ished. At  these  places  we  found  one,  and  never  more  than  two,  miserable  huts,  in 
which  the  occupants  barely  existed  upon  some  milk  and  meat,  and  the  cattle  so 
exceedingly  poor  that  they  could  hardly  sustain  their  frames. 

My  command  8uffere<l  much  from  the  burning  sun,  dust,  and  the  want  of  their  full 
rations,  living  upon  nothing  but  hanl  bread  and  fresh  beef,  and  more  than  half  the 
time  upon  the  latter  alone. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser\'ant, 

Henry  M.  Naolek, 
Captain,  First  Neir  York  Regiment^  Cammanding  Detachment. 

Henry  S.  Burton, 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Firnt  New  York  Regiment^  Comviandingy  efr. 
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To  tiU  wJif)m  it  innif  concern: 

Know  yt'  tliat  authority  is  hereby  given,  and  the  authorities  and  ranchero?  aiv 
hereby  reijuired,  to  arrest,  and  in  the  arrest  to  use  any  force  that  may  l>e  require«i» 
even  to  the  taking  of  life,  in  onler  to  bring  to  immediate  punishment,  a  number  of 
banditti  who  are  known  by  the  name  of  Taquiee,  and  who  have  I'ommitteil  robl)er>', 
arson,  murder,  and  rape,  and  are  now  committing  the  most  infamous  crimes^  throu^ 
the  whole  country,  and  inconsequence  of  which  they  have  lieen  deolareil  outlaws*  and 
their  Uvea  forfeited.  Any  prisoners  that  may  be  taken  will  Ik*  delivere<l  to  the  near- 
est Unite<l  States  forces,  and  any  lives  that  may  be  nec-esHarily  taken  under  thi^ 
authority  will  l)e  re|X)rted  t^  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Unitetl  States  fon^es  at 
I^  Paz. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Junta,  Lower  California,  this  5th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1{^8. 

Henry  M.  Nag  lee. 
Captain^  FiM  Xeir  York  Regimfvt^ 
Commanding  Deiadwient  Xetr  York  VtAnnleert. 

(To  the  authorities  and  rancheros  at  Cayote,  Puniiication,  etc.,  to  Mulige. ) 


La  Paz,  IjOWEr  Califorxia,  April  /7,  1S4<^. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  send  you  herewith  (in  duplicate)  n»turns  for  this  po5t  for 
the  montliH  of  January,  February,  and  March,  1848,  and  a  copy  of  the  written  ordere 
is.Mued  during  the  same  period. 

1  am  happy  to  reiKirt  that  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  enemy  on  the  'iOth 
ultimo  has  l)een  complete,  and  seems  to  have  (included  the  insurrection  here. 

The  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  is  perfectly  quiet.  It  is  nnnored  that  a  party 
of  the  enemy  has  reunited  at  Mulige,  but  not  in  sufficient  force  to  Ixj  effei*tive.  The 
prt^nent  force  in  Ix)wer  California  is  thought  to  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  txmntry  quiet, 
pn)vide<Jl  our  fl<]uadron  can  prevent  communication  with  the  coast  of  Mexico)  for  the 
purpose  of  l)ringing  over  arms,  ammunition,  and  men. 

To-morrow  nine  prisoners  of  war,  among  them  Manuel  Pineda,  the  late  Mexican 
connnander  in  this  country,  and  the  reverend  padre,  Gabriel  Gonzales,  with  his 
sons,  will  be  sent  to  Mazatlan. 

Henry  S.  Burton, 
Lieutenant'Colonclf  New  York  Voluntrcrf. 
Lieut.  W.  T.  Sherman, 

Aciijig  Assigtant  AdjiUant-Genendy  Tenth  }fditary  Department. 
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by  the  United  Stat«e,  right  of,  an  inherent  right  of  sovereignty:  66,  82. 
incidental  to  power  to  make  war:  82. 

treaty-making  power:  82,  94. 

by  discovery  and  occupation,  etc.:  51. 

for  conversion  into  States:  81. 

of  islands  from  Spain,  report  on  legal  status  of:  87  et  seq. 

confirmed  by  cession  by  treaty:  94. 

powers  of  governing  nevrly  acquired  territory  by  United  States:  66. 

right  of  United  States  to  acquire:  66,  94,  108. 

methods  of:  51. 

questions  relating  to,  in  United  States,  belong  to  j)olitical  department:  47. 

(See  Territory. ) 
Acta,  reconstruction  (see  Reconstruction  acts): 

nonintercourse:  220,  221. 
Adams,  John  Quincy: 

action  on  controversy  between  Andrew  Jackson  and  Judge  Fromentin:  139. 

declaration  that  Constitution,  etc. ,  does  not  extend  ex  proplo  vigore  over  newly 
aibquired  territory:  140. 
Administration: 

of  estates  of  deceased  persons  in  Cuba,  etc.     (See  Collector  of  customs;  Marti 
y  Buguet;  Dubuque,  Jacob. ) 
Admiralty  matters: 

courts  can  not  be  establishe<i  by  President  in  conquered  territory:  22. 

courts  in  Porto  Rico  can  not  be  granted  juristiiction  by  President  in:  30. 

jurisdiction,  in  what  courts  exercisable:  95, 267, 268. 

(See  Confiscation;  Captures. ) 
Admittance  (American  vessel) : 

seizure  of,  during  Mexican  war:  22. 

condemnation  of,  as  lawful  prize:  22. 

libel  filed  against  captain  of  w^ar  vessel :  22. 

opinion  of  court  on :  22. 
Ahem,  Capt.  Geo.  P. : 

in  charge  of  forestry  bureau  in  the  Philippines,  report  of:  607. 
Akaba,  the: 

case  of:  420. 
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Alabama: 

ttreation  of  State  of:  44. 

how  territory  of,  acquirer! :  44. 

inhabitants  of,  declared  in  a  state  of  insurrection:  253. 

laws  of,  relating  to  treason,  etc.:  671.' 
Alaska: 

di.scus8ion  in  Ck)ngre88  on  appropriations  for  purchase  of:  39-40,  152-157. 

acquisition  of,  by  I'nitetl  States,  by  treaty  with  Russia,  1867:  42,  84. 

title  of  the  soil  vested  in  the  United  States  by  ratification  of  treaty  with  Rua»a, 
1867:  42. 

powers  of  Congress  over:  61, 88. 

laws  made  operative  in:  80. 

iH  unorganized  territory:  80. 

governe<l  by  Congressional  legislation.:  88. 

proc!ee<lings  in  Cong^ress  on  bill  providing  for  purchase  price  of:  151. 

treaty  for  purchase  of,  proclaimed:  170. 

extension  of  customs  and  other  laws  over:  170. 
Alfonso  XH  (Spanish  war  vessel): 

disposition  of  wre<^k  of:  556  et  seq. 

(See  Vessels.) 
Al^uacil  mayor.    (See  High  sheriff. ) 
Alienation  of  pu})lic  property: 

laws  relating  t(3,  pass  away  with  surrendered  sovereignty:  27. 

(See  Property,  public. ) 
Aliens : 

domicil,  how  acquired:  118. 

citizenship  can  not  l)e  conferred  by  President  and  Senate  on:  126. 

how  citizenship  may  l>e  acquired  in  the  United  States:  119. 

naturalization  of:  119. 

protection  of,  against  acts  of  foreign  Grovemments;  Koszta*s  voae:  1 18. 
(See  Allegiance;  Citizenship. ) 

allegiance  due  from:  115. 

can  not  present  claims  against  the  United  States  to  Congress:  340. 

claims  of,  for  unliquidated  damages  against  the  United  States  must  lie  pn^^sented 
t/)  State  Department:  339, 409. 

rule  of  Congress  regarding  consideration  of  claims  of:  340, 409. 

letter  of  Hamilton  Fish  regarding  claims  of:  340, 413. 

must  address  Government  through  diplomatic  representatives  of  their  own  Gov- 
ernment: 340,341. 

domiciled  in  belligerent  country  must  share  in  fortunes  of  war:  341. 

sovereign  not  responsible  to,  for  injuries  from  l)elligerent  action  or  insni^ent^: 
344. 

Government  liable  for  injury  inflicted  on,  through  its  n^ligence:  344. 

cases  in  which,  may  maintain  suits  in  United  States  Court  of  Claims:  344. 

courts  of  Spain  may  entertain  suits  of,  against  Government:  345. 
(See  Claims. ) 
Allegiance : 

all  powers  of  government  rest  upon:  114. 

there  can  be  no  government  without:  114. 

nmst  not  be  confounde<l  with  citizenship:  114. 

is  created  by  the  consent  of  the  individual:  114. 

originates  with  man;  114. 

derivation  of :  114. 

acx^uired:  114. 
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lotal  or  actual,  define«l:  115. 

natural,  originally  perpetual:  115. 

uiay  be  absolute  or  qualified:  115. 

theory  under  the  feudal  law:  115. 

right  to  transfer,  an  inherent  right  of  man:  116, 477. 

consent  to,  is  presumed  from  the  fact  of  residence:  117. 

correlative  of,  is  protection:  118. 

citizenship  is  not  necessary  resultant  of  acknowledgment  of:  118. 

report  on  right  of  Spain  to  accept  renewal  of,  etc.:  173. 

of  inhabitants  of  islands  affected  by  treaty  of  1898  with  Spain:  173. 

how  American  citizenship  may  be  acquired:  119. 

rights  of  English  subjects  in  American  colonies:  116. 

right  of  inhabitants  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  retain,  to  France:  475. 
(See  Citicenship;  Aliens. ) 
Alliance: 

treaties  of,  not  binding  upon  new  State  formed  by  separation:  190,303,327,639. 
Alsace  and  Lorraine: 

right  of  inhabitants  of,  to  retain  allegiance  to  France:  475. 
American  civil  war: 

President's  proclamation  blockading  Southern  ports:  220. 

(HDtton  and  other  articles  treated  as  contraband:  222. 

end  of,  as  regards  private  rights:  17, 363. 

public  matters:  17,363,364. 
American  Commission  at  Paris,  1898: 

action  of,  regarding  contract  obligations:  183. 

position  taken  by,  etc.,  must  be  supported  by  coordinate  branches  of  Govern- 
ment: 184. 

position  taken  by,  regarding  Cuban  bonds  issued  by  Spain:  192. 

sovereignty  of  Uniteii  States  over  Philippines:  247. 

declaration  of,  reganling  oi>en  door  in  the  Philippines:  331. 
American  Insurance  Comp€Uiy  v.  Canter: 

question  involved  in:  95. 

ailments,  etc.:  93  et  seq. 

opinion  of  Johnson,  J. :  93. 

views  of  Marshall,  Ch.  J. :  94. 
American  Mail  Steamship  Company: 

claim  of,  for  services  in  towing  Unite<l  States  transport  McPherson,  report  on:  414. 

services  rendered  by,  to  be  considered  as  rendered  under  contract:  417. 
what  to  be  considered  in  settling  claim  of:  420-421. 

(See  Salvage. ) 
American  Publishing  Co.  v.  Fisher: 

views  of  Brewer,  J.,  on  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  District  of  Columbia:  111. 
Annexation: 

of  territory.     (See  Acquisition  of  territory;  Territory). 

of  Hawaiian  Islands:  42. 
Appropriation : 

for  expenses  in  marking,  etc.,  boundary  line  between  United  States  and  Mexico: 
44, 101. 

for  purchase  of  Louisiana.     (See  Treaty;  Louisicuia. ) 
for  purchase  of  Alaska,  discussion  in  Congress:  39-40, 152-157. 
Arcos,  Bu&e  of: 

Spanish  minister  at  Washington,  letter  transmitting  memorandum  of  claim  of 

Jose  Cagigas:  528. 
(See  Cagigas,  Jos^.) 
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Arizona: 

laws  relating  to  treason,  eU\:  671. 
Arkansas: 

formation  of  State  government  in:  24,  244. 
refusal  of  Congress  to  recognize  State  government:  24,  244. 
inhabitante  of,  declared  in  a  state  of  insurrection:  253. 
laws  relating  to  treason,  etc :  672. 
Army,  United  States: 
increase  of:  215. 
in  the  Philippines:  215,  228. 

officers,  right  of,  to  compensation  for  extra  services.     (See  Qovemor-general 
of  Cuba. ) 
acting  as  military  governors,  bound  to  obey  orders  of  superior  officer?,  etc. : 

28. 
conduct  of  affairs  of  civil  government  by,  tolerated,  not  required:  422. 
provisions  of  Revised  Statutes  regarding  allowances  to:  423. 

purpose  of:  423. 
detail  of,  as  military  instructors  at  educational  institutions:  429. 
allowance. of  extra  compensation  not  contrary  to  Constitution:  430. 
statute  prohibiting,  from  holding  civil  offices,  intention  of:  431. 
appropriation  bill,  franchises,  etc.,  in  the  Philippines.     (See  Spooner  amend- 
ment. ) 
Regulations,  provisions  of,  regarding  property  captured  by  United  States  forces: 
622. 
Articles  of  compact: 

between  original  States,  etc.,  and  inhabitants  of  Northwest  Territory':  75,  76,  83. 
Attorney-General : 

opinion  of,  regarding  mining  claims  in  Cuba,  etc. :  370  et  seq. 
letter  to  Secretary  of  War  regarding  wreck  of  the  Alfonso  Xll  in  Cuban  coastal 
waters:  556. 
(See  Vessels.) 
landing  of  cables  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  opinion  of:  355, 539. 
letter  to  Secretary  of  War  regarding  laws  in  force  on  change  of  sovereignty: 

28, 29, 188, 200. 
opinion  of,  on  application  to  construct  wharf  at  Ponce:  353. 

mining  claims  in  Cuba,  etc. :  371-373. 
concession  to  Dady  &  Co. :  359, 389, 408, 536, 573, 631. 
Torre  PIA  concession  for  tramway  in  Habana:  589. 
views  on  right  of  expatriation:  175. 

extra  allowances  to  army  officers:  429. 

B. 

Bank  of  the  United  States: 

act  of  Congress  to  incorporate  subscribers  to:  172. 
establishment  of  branch  in  New^  Orleans:  172. 
Banks  and  banking: 

in  the  United  States  subject  to  legislative  regulation  and  control:  258. 
property  rights  subjei't  to  ji«  publicum.'  259. 

act  of  Philippine  Commission  to  prevent  discrimination  against  United  States 
currency  not  in  contravention  of  principles  established  for  protection  of  prop- 
erty rights  in  the  United  States:  260. 
Batteries,  stationary: 

left  by  Spain  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  report  on  suggested  agreement  for  disposi- 
tion of:  566-671. 
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failure  of  evacuation  coininissionfl  to  a^^ree  as  to  disposal  of:  567. 

in  the  PhilippineH  and  Guam,  agreement  as  to:  567. 
Baylies,  Capt.  James: 

collector  of  customs  at  Cienfuc^os,  Cuba:  478. 

(See  Dubuque,  Jacob. ) 
Beds  of  streams: 

in  Porto  Rico,  etc.,  the  property  of  the  Crown:  496. 

( See  Streams. ) 
Belligerent  occupation.     (See  Military  occupation.) 
Belligerent  parties: 

in  a  public  war  are  independent  nations:  211. 

not  re<iuired  to  pay  for  damages  to  pr(^i)erty  in  track  of  war:  341,  343. 

may  (xx'upy  and  seize  proj^erty  of  private  individuals  without  liability  for  com- 
iwnsation:  345. 
Belligerent  rights: 

authority  of  Unite<l  States  to  exercise,  in  dealing  with  insurretrtion  in  the  Phil- 
ippines: 211-218. 

customs  duties  exacted  by  government  of  Philippines  enforce<l  by  exercise  of: 
211. 

may  Ik*  exercised  by  sovereignty  engaged  in  suppressing  insurrection:  212. 

exercise  of,  by  United  States  in  Philippine  Islands  not  affected  by  treaty  of  peace 
with  Si)ain:  216. 

right  of  United  States  to  exercise,  in  territory  in  insurrection:  227. 

confiscation  of  enemy's  property:  87. 

right  to  levy  contributions  on  enemy's  property:  217. 
Benton,  Thomas  H.,  Senator: 

description  of  debate  in  Congress  on  extension  of  Constitution  to  Upper  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico:  96  et  seq. 

statement  regarding  origin  of  doi^trine  announced  in  Dred  Scott  case:  84. 

"Thirty  Years  in  the  United  States  Senate,"  quoted:  96-l(X). 
Birkhimer: 

on  situation  existing  in  rebel  States:  18, 365. 

regulation  of  trade,  etc. :  225,  :i03, 325, 338. 

on  military  government:  18,363. 
Black,  Wm.  M. : 

chief  engineer  of  Habana:  453. 
Blair,  Frank  P.,  district  attorney  in  New  Mexico: 

letter  to  Attomey-Cieneral  regarding  prosetiution  of  insurgents:  271-272,501-502. 
Blockade: 

right  of  Fcnieral  authorities  to,  ports  of  rel)elliou8  States:  211. 

Lincoln's  proclamation  declaring,  of  ports  of  reljellious  States:  220. 
Board  of  harbor  works  of  Ponce,  P.  R. : 

application  of,  to  United  States  Government  for  assistance  in  collecting  (^iaim 
against  Spain:  484,485. 

how  created:  484. 

approval  by  Secretary  of  War  of  views  set  forth  in  report:  485. 
Bonds  of  Cuba: 

statement  of  Whitelaw  Reid  regarding:  187. 

amount  issued  by  Spain:  192. 

declarations  containe<l  in:  192. 

contention  of  Spanish  Commission  at  Paris  (1898)  reganling:  192. 
American  Commission  at  Paris  (1898)  regarding:  192: 
Boundaries: 

of  Mexican  Republic,  designatcnl  by  treaty  of  1848:  41. 
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of  Unite(i  States,  do  not  advance  with  successful  armies,  etc.:  41. 

can  not  be  extended  by  military  arm  of  Government:  48. 

of  a  nation,  will  of  le^ii^tature  must  be  respected:  47. 

determination  of,  a  political  question:  250. 

(iSoe  Territory;  United  States.) 
Bradley,  J. : 

opinion  in  lepal-tender  erases:  69. 
Brewer,  J.: 

opinion  with  refenmce  to  powers  of  a  Territory:  108. 

views  in  American  Publishing  CJo.  t'.  Fisher  on  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  Dif«trict 
of  Columbia:  111. 
British  North  America: 

reciprocal  treaties  between  United  States  and  Great  Britain  cont*ermng  tiaheriee 
in  waters  of:  329. 
Brown,  Maj.  Geo.  L. : 

collector  of  customs  at  Cienfuegos,  Culwi:  478. 

(See  Dubuque,  Jacob. ) 
Brown,  J. : 

decision  in  Dooley  v.  United  States:  226,  242. 
Brown  v.  United  States: 

Hovereignty  as  to  declaring  war  and  as  to  its  execution,  etc. :  279,  280. 

confiscation  of  private  property:  280,  281,  368. 
Brussels  project  of  an  international  declaration  concerning  laws  and  custom?  of 
war: 

provisions  of:  11,  229,  424. 
Buchanan,  James: 

statement  res}x?cting  continued  existence  of  military  governments  in  New  Mexico 
and  Upper  California:  16. 

letter  from,  to  William  V.  Vorhies,  regarding  post-offices,  etc.,  in  California:  102. 
Buena  Vista,  Countess  of: 

report  on  jKitition  of,  for  relief  and  indemnity:  194-209. 

refusal  of  United  States  authorities  to  allow,  to  enjoy  emoluments  appertaining 
to  office  of  high  sheriff  of  Habana:  195. 

appeal  to  General  Ludlow  and  General  Brooke:  196. 

relief  demanded  bv:  196. 

contention  of,  reganling  office  of  high  sheriff  of  Habana:  196. 

determination  of  the  Secretary  of  War:  209. 

(S(H3  High  sheriff.) 
Business  intercourse: 

l)etween  citizens  of  States  at  war,  unlawful:  221. 

(Sec  Commerce;  Trade.) 

C. 

Cable  concessions    in    Cuba.     (See   French  Cable  Company:   Intemational 
Ocean  Telegraph  Company;  Cuba  Submarine  Telegraph  Company;  United 
States  and  Haiti  Telegraph  Compeuiy . ) 
Cables: 

international  convention  for  protection  of  submarine:  287. 
(See  Cuba. ) 
Cagigas  Jos^: 

claim  of,  against  military  government  of  Cuba  for  damages  to  a  tug  in  a  colli- 
sion with  government  vessel:  526-629. 
determination  of:  529. 
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Ci^a  de  Muertos  (island) : 

report  on  annulment  of  title  to,  granted  by  General  Henry:  448—451. 
Galero,  Juan  B. : 

report  on  application  of,  to  annul  judgments  rendered  by  courts  of  Cuba:  486. 
denial  of  application  by  Secretary  of  War:  487. 
Calhoun,  Jolin  0. : 

debate  with  Webster  regarding  extension  of  Constitution  to  Upper  Californiii, 

etc. :  96  et  aeq. 
debate  with  Webster  in  1849  regarding  extension  of  Constitution  over  newly 

acquired  territory:  140  et  seq. 
doctrine  of  extension  of  Constitution  over  territory  promulgated  by:  140. 
contrary  views  entertained  by,  while  Secretary  of  War  under  Monroe:  140. 
California: 

conquest  of,  title  acquired  by:  166. 

accomplished  by  campaign  of  1846:  166. 

when  complete:  384, 468. 
customs  duties,  levy  of,  on  products  of:  102, 167. 

circular  of  R.  J.  Walker:  102, 167. 

exacted  by  government  of  civil  affairs:  166. 

instructions  of  Wm.  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  War,  to  Colonel  Mason:  102. 
military  government,  establishment  and  origin  of:  12. 

how  instituted:  13. 

continued  existence  of:  16, 20. 

announcement  of  Colonel  Mason:  101. 
navigation  laws,  enforcement  of:  103, 167. 
post  routes,  act  of  1848  establishing:  101. 
tariff  of  the  United  States,  enforcement  of:  103, 167. 
end  of  Mexican  rule  in:  28, 359, 390, 492. 
letter  from  Buchanan  to  Vorhies  regarding  post-offices:  102. 
bound  and  privileged  by  Constitution  ex  proprio  vigore:  103. 
a  part  of  the  Union  on  exchange  of  ratifications  of  Mexican  treaty:  102, 167. 
annexed  by  treaty  with  Mexico. 

recognition  of,  by  Congress  as  a  part  of  the  Union:  102, 167. 
act  of  Congress  extending  revenue  laws  over:  167, 169. 
oiggnization  of  independent  State  government:  169, 243. 
refusal  of  Congress  to  recognize  Senators  and  Representatives:  169, 243. 
message  of  President  Taylor  regarding  collection  of  revenues  in:  170. 
validity  of  srants  of  pueblo  lands:  383, 384. 
termination  of  authority  of  Mexican  officials:  384. 
insurrection  against  military  government;  689-730. 
relinquishment  of,  by  Mexico,  by  treaty  of  1848:  41. 
title  of  United  States  perfected  by  conquest:  41, 81. 
debate  on  question  of  extending  Constitution  to:  96  et  seq. 
acts  of  Congress  extending  boundaries  to  include:  101. 
laws  relating  to  treason,  etc. :  672. 
Calvo,  Droit  Intamational: 
cited:  51. 

Canada: 

trade  of  Vermont  and  Northwest  Territory  with,  under  first  tariff  law:  168. 
Capitation  tax: 

constitutional  provision  regarding:  92. 
Captures  on  land  and  water: 

constitutional  provisions  regarding:  25, 63, 267, 622. 

in  war,  vest  primarily  in  the  sovereign:  108. 
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acquisition  of,  by  conqueror  not  fully  consummated  until  confirmed  by  treaty  of 
peace:  108. 

all  enemy's  property  subject  to:  265. 
(See  Oonflacatiozi. ) 

at  sea,  liability  to  confiscation  determined  by  prize  courts:  266. 

passes  title  to  arms,  ammunition,^U*. :  266. 

title  to  personal  property  passes  with:  266. 

power  of  Congress  to  make  rules  concerning:  25, 35, 63, 267, 622. 
Oastine,  Me.: 

status  of,  under  British  occupation:  61. 
Catalina,  The: 

claim  of  Joe^  Cagigas  for  damages  on  account  of  collision  with  Govenmient  ves- 
sel: 526-529. 

(SeeOasrigaa.) 
Cattle: 

fee  for  slaughter  of,  in  Habana:  195. 

(See  Buena  Vista;  Buplessis;  Hi^h  sheriff. ) 
Cession: 

meaning  of,  as  used  in  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  (1898):  46. 

of  territory  may  be  demanded  as  a  condition  of  peace:  48. 

territory  may  be  acquired  by:  51. 

assent  of  severely  necessary  to  complete:  151. 

of  territory,  participation  of  House  of  Representatives  in  accepting:  151. 

of  Hawaiian  Islands:  42. 
Chase,  Salmon  P.,  Ch.  J.: 

description  of  military  government:  12. 

opinion  in  Ex  parte  Milligan:  35. 

martial  law  defined:  12,  363. 
China: 

demand  for  Mexican  coinage  in:  257. 

importation  of  Mexican  pesos  from  the  Philippines:  257. 

consular  courts  in:  57. 
Chinese: 

exclusion  act,  authority  to  enact:  90. 
cases:  68. 

exclusion  of,  and  objectionable  persons  from  the  United  States:  120. 
Chinese  immigration: 

prohibition  of,  into  the  Philippines:  482. 
Citizenship  of  inhabitants  of  islands  acquired  by  Spain  from  the  United  Stales:  dO. 

allegiance  must  not  be  confounded  with:  114. 

is  created  by  the  consent  of  the  sovereignty:  114. 

originates  with  the  Government:  114. 

is  based  on  allegiance:  116. 

is  not  necessary  resultant  of  acknowledgment  of  allegiance:  118. 

is  notjurice  naid  for  allegiance  of  men:  118. 

under  United  States  Government,  not  a  right  inherent  to  all  men:  119. 

is  conferred  by  the  Government:  119. 

how  citizenship  may  be  acquired  in  the  United  States:  119. 

can  not  be  conferred  by  President  and  Senate;  126. 

right  of  Spain  to  accept  renewal  of  allegiance  to  it  by  individual  inhabitantB  of 
territories  acquired  by  United  States:  173. 

independent  State  may  tender,  upon  any  conditions.  176. 

Koezta's  case:  118-119. 

feudal  rule  of:  11& 
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of  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines,  Congressional  resolution  regarding:  247. 
of  Spain,  laws  regarding:  173,174. 

rights  guaranteed  persons  residing  in  ceded  islands:  474. 
legal  standing  of,  in  courts  of  Cuba:  476. 

jurisdiction  over  estates  of  deceased,  in  Cuba:  470. 
(See  Expatriatiozi;  Allegiance.) 
Civil  code  of  Spain: 

provisions  r^arding  citizenship:  174. 
Civil  government: 

in  rebel  States  inimical  to  the  Union:  IB. 

right  of  President  to  form,  for  conquered  territory  during  the  war:  26. 

may  be  terminated  by  Congress:  25. 
in  Cuba,  authority  of  Commander  in  Chief  to  participate  in:  34. 
in  Porto  Rico,  necessity  of  establishment:  25. 
in  the  Philippines,  establishment  of,  a  war  measure:  229. 
powers  of,  exercised  by  military  and  civil  officials:  231. 
how  administered:  232. 
Civil  law  and  penal  law  continue  in  force  in  enemies'  territory  under  military  gov- 
ernment, etc.:  14,  198. 
continued  in  force  in  territory  acquired  by  United  States  in  war  with  Spain:  110. 
of  Spain.     (See  Civil  code.) 
Civil  procedure: 

provisions  of  Spanish  code  of,  r^arding  wrecks:  561. 
(See  Vessels. ) 
Civil  rights.     (See  Bights. ) 
Civil  war: 

to  what  contests  term  may  be  applied:  212. 
(See  American  civil  war. ) 
Claiborne,  Governor  W.  C: 

exercise  of  legislative  and  judicial  powers  in  Louisiana:  30,  43. 
letter  from  Secretary  Gallatin  to,  instructions  for  taking  possession  of  Louisiana: 
159. 
Claims: 

of  aliens  against  the  United  States  can  not  be  presented  to  Congress:  340. 

for  unliquidated  damages  against  United  States  must  be  presented  to  State 

Department:  339,  409. 
rule  of  Congress  regarding  consideration  of:  340,  409. 
letter  of  Hamilton  Fish  r^arding:  340. 
must  address  Government  through  diplomatic  representatives  of  their  own 

Government:  340,  341. 
cases  in  which  aliens  may  maintain  suits  in  United  States  Court  of  Claims: 

which  can  be  adjusted  and  considered  by  War  Department:  616. 

(See  Herrera,  Sobrlnos  de. ) 
Cocoanut  palms  in  the  Philippines: 

value,  etc.:  608. 
Cocoanuts: 

export  duty  on,  in  the  Philippines:  218. 
Code  of  civil  procedure  of  Spain: 

provisions  regarding  wrecks:  561. 

(SeeWreclpB.) 
Code  of  commerce  of  Spain: 

provisions  regarding  wrecks:  561. 

(See  Wrecks.) 
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Code  of  militaiy  justice  of  Spain: 

provifflons  of,  regarding  deeertion,  etc.:  563, 564-i566. 
(See  Idulla  Saez. ) 
Oolleciors  of  cumtoma  ander  military  government: 

right  of,  to  administer  estatep  of  deceaeied  }»er8on8:  478-481. 
circular  of  Insalar  Division,  War  Department,  regarding  duties  of:  479, 481,  oi*«^ 
Oollision  of  vessels; 

provisions  of  Spanish  law  regarding  damages  for:  527. 

(See  Casrigas,  Jos^.) 
determination  of  administrative  policy  of  Cuba:  529. 
Colorado: 

extension  of  Constitution  to:  90. 
Comerio,  district  of: 

report  on  application  of  Bam6n  Valdez  for  license  to  utilize  water  power  of  Ls 

Plata  River:  495^500. 
(SeeValdes,  Bamdn.) 
Commander  in  Chief 

of  military  fon^es  may  confer  legislative  and  judicial  powers  upon  military  com 

manderR  in  time  of  war:  34. 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  authority  to  participate  in  civil  government  of  Cuba:  34. 
(See  President;  Ezecutive. ) 
Commanders  of  military  districts  in  rebel  States: 
powers  of:  17. 

powers  conferred  upon,  by  re(x>nstruction  acts:  34, 234. 
Conunerce: 

in  the  Philippines — 

right  of  Government  to  regulate,  report  on:  210-254. 
authorized  with  certain  parts  of:  222. 
unlawful:  222. 
ports  open  to  foreign:  232. 

right  of  United  States  to  regulate,  with:  241-251. 
prohibition  to  trade  with:  303, 322. 
treaties  of,  not  binding  upon  new  State  formed  by  separation:  190, 303, 327, 639. 
with  rebel  States:  220, 253. 

authority  of  President  to  control  and  regulate,  in  hostile  territory:  219,227. 
illegality  of,  with  public  enemies:  221. 
power  of  United  States  Government  to  permit  limited  intercourse  with  enemy 

in  time  of  war:  222. 
right  to  regulate,  with  territory  subject  to  military  occupation:  225, 303. 325. 

of  military  occupier  to  regulate,  with  districts  subject  to  his  occupation: 
227. 
regulation  of,  an  incident  of  military  government:  225, 302, 325, 338. 
permission  of  foreign  nations  to,  an  act  of  grace  on  part  of  sovereignty:  301,327. 
sovereignty  of  United  States  not  encumbered  by  Spanish  personal  contracts 

regarding:  304. 
w^ith  Sulu  Islands.     (See  Sulu  Islcuids. ) 
treaties,  suspended  in  the  presence  of  war:  331. 
right  of  Congress  to  regulate  and  control,  in  time  of  peace:  332. 
Birkhimer  on  regulation  of:  225, 303, 325, 338. 
Commercial  blockade.   (See  Blockade. ) 
Commercial  Cable  Compemy: 

opinion  of  Attorney-General  as  to  application  to  land  cable  in  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico:  355, 539. 
Commercial  code  of  Spain: 

provisions  of,  regarding  wrecks:  561. 
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Comznon  law: 

trial  by  jury  is  an  essential  part  of:  110. 
belongs  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race:  110. 

did  not  attach  to  territory  acquired  by  United  States  in  war  with  Spain:  110. 
can  become  of  force  in  territory  acquired  by  United  States  only  by  Congressional 
action:  110. 
Commutation  of  sentences: 

by  courts  of  Cuba  imposed  upon  persons  serving  the  same  in  territory  subject  to 
Spanish  sovereignty:  507-510. 
Concessions  in  Cuba: 

Foraker  resolution  regarding:  357,  367,  387. 
opinion  of  Attomey-Ueneral:  367. 
passage  of:  367. 

purpose  of,  as  to  municipal  rights  in  Cuba:  387. 
effect  of:  387. 

how  restrictions  created  by,  operate:  388. 
not  to  be  construed  as  prohibiting  municipality  from  exercising  ordinary 

rights  of  ownership:  543. 
a  voluntary  renouncement  by  United  States  of  fruits  of  conquest  in  Cuba:  544. 
right  of  Spain  to  grant,  after  signing  of  protocol  of  August,  1898:  585,  595-603. 
Confederation : 

right  of  States  to  impose  export  and  import  duties  under:  237. 
Confiscation: 

of  enemy's  property:  87. 
report  on:  264  et  seq. 
is  a  sovereig:n  right:  265. 

how  right  of,  limited  and  controlled  in  time  of  peace:  265. 
is  a  belligerent  right  in  time  of  war:  265. 
all  property  within  enemy's  territory  is  subject  to:  265,  266. 
of  private  property  more  easily  justified  in  civil  wars:  265. 
distinction  l)etween  property  on  the  sea  and  on  land :  266. 
establishment  of  prize  courts  to  detennine  liability  to,  of  captures  at  sea:  266. 
purpose  of  court  proceedings  in:  266. 

exercise  of  rights  of  impressment,  reprisal,  etc.,  constitute:  266. 
of  property  to  compel  peace:  267. 

Congress  has  authority  to  declare  will  of  sovereignty  regarding:  267. 
act  of  Congress  for,  of  property  used  for  insurrectionary  purposes:  267. 

of  rebel  property:  267. 
of  private  property,  right  of,  derived  from  laws  of  war:  269. 
not  conferred  by  legislation,  but  may  be  regulated  by:  269. 
to  prevent  use  by  enemy,  is  exercise  of  war  power:  269. 
belonging  to  an  insurgent,  is  an  exercise  of  municipal  power:  269. 
United  States  may  exercise  war  powers,  etc.,  while  engaged  in  suppressing 

an  insurrection:  269. 
when  intended  as  punishment  for  crime,  must  be  authorized  by  legislative 
branch:  269. 
not  the  case  when  war  powers  of  a  nation  called  into  action:  269. 
in  the  Philippines,  as  a  punishment  for  treason  against  Federal  Government 
of  the  United  States:  270. 
as  a  punishment  for  resisting  lawful  authority  of  military  govern- 
ment: 270. 
on  land,  when  proper:  279. 

provisions  of  Spanish  constitutions,  etc.,  regarding:  398. 
laws  of  American  colonies  for.  277. 
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Congress  only  authority  whi(;h  can  invest  courts  with  jurisdiction  to  hear  and 

determine  proceedings  for:  280. 
(See  Property. ) 
Oon^ress  of  the  United  States: 

course  of,  regarding  military  government  after  civil  war:  17. 
passage  of  *' reconstruction  acts: "  17, 364, 363. 

(See  Seconstructiozi  acts. ) 
can  not  intrude  upon  authority  of  President:  22, 35, 279, 368. 
to  determine  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  inhabitants  of  territories  ceded 

by  Spain:  24, 46, 175, 243, 246, 247. 
act  of,  declaring  the  existence  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain: 

23,362. 
refusal  of,  to  recognize  action  taken  pursuant  to  executive,  etc.,  administn- 

tion:  24. 
refusal  of,  to  recognize  governments  established  in  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and 

Louisiana:  24,244. 
authority  vested  in,  to  establish  civil  government  in  Porto  Rico:  25. 
powers  of,  regarding  war,  letters  of  marque,  and  captures:  25, 35, 63, 267, 622. 

territory,  etc.,  belonging  to  United  States:  25,63, 245,  8»-621 
legislative  powers  vested  in,  by  Constitution:  25,  70,  71-73,  74. 
right  of,  to  legislate  for  Porto  Rico:  29. 

joint  resolution  for  the  recognition  of  the  independence,  etc.:  31,  361. 
by  reconstruction  acts,  conferred  judicial  and  legislative  powers  upon  oommand- 

ers  of  military  districts,  etc. :  34. 
may  prescribe  manner  of  asserting  sovereignty  of  United  States:  34. 
indirectly  controls  course  of  hostilities:  36,  278,  368. 
can  not  interfere  with  belligerent  operations:  36,  278,  368. 
is  vested  with  the  power  to  extend  or  contract  territorial  boondaries  of  the 

United  States:  37,  41. 
how  opportunity  to  extend  boundaries  may  be  afforded:  38. 
completion  of  transfer  of  the  Floridas:  38. 
rejection  of  proffer  of  Santo  Domingo:  38. 
action  of,  as  regards  proffer  of  Texas:  38. 

in  annexing  Hawaiian  Islands:  38. 
request  of  to  States  not  to  issue  grants,  etc.,  for  unoccupied  territory:  40. 
passage  of  act  to  accept  cession  of  territory  by  North  Carolina:  40. 
joint  resolution  annexing  Hawaiian  Islands:  42. 
authority  of,  to  legislate  for  territory  appertammg  to  but  beyond  the  boondaiies 

of  the  United  States:  50,  57,  61. 
may  extend  boundaries  of  United  States  to  include  island  territory:  54. 
act  of,  imposing  death  penalty  for  offenses,  etc.,  on  the  high  seas,  etc.:  54. 
has  extraterritorial  powers  of  legislation:  55. 
right  of,  to  create  extraterritorial  l^slation:  60. 
has  authority  to  declare  the  will  of  the  sovereign:  60. 
legislative  powers  of,  coextensive  with  authority  of  United  States:  62. 
powers  of,  regarding  government,  etc.,  of  new  territory:  66. 

to  legislate  regarding  slavery:  74. 
ordinances  for  government  of  Northwest  Territory  reported  to:  75. 
powers  of,  over  Territories  of  the  United  States:  85,  89,  107. 
to  legislate  for  Alaska:  61,  88. 

sovereignty  exercised  by,  in  legislating  for  States  and  Territories:  107- 
in  legislating  for  territory  outside  of  boundaries  of  United  States,  is  not  bound  bj 

nmitations  imposed  by  Constitution:  120. 
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powers  of,  to  extend  Constitution,  etc*.,  over  newly  acquired  territory:  14C. 

proceedings  in,  on  bill  for  payment  of  price  of  Alaska:  151  et  set]. 

sovereign  will  of  the  people  to  be  declareil  by:  151,  246. 

rights  regarding  government  of  territory  et<!.,  must  be  conferred  by:  169. 

authorization  to  President  to  increase  Regular  Army:  215. 

excercise  of  war  powers  by:  233. 

right  of,  to  impose  taxes  etc. :  92,  237. 

regulations  of  export  trade  by:  238. 

proceedings  in,  for  impeachment  of  President  Johnson:  24,  244. 

resolution  of,  regardmg  inhabitants  of  Philippines:  247. 

right  of,  to  regulate  and  control  trade  in  time  of  peace:  332. 

powers  of,  over  public  property:  67. 

recognition  of  California  as  part  of  the  Union:  102,  167. 
Ck>nnecticut: 

cession  of  unoccupied  lands  to  Federal  Government:  123. 

laws  relating  to  treason,  etc. :  672. 
Conqueror: 

has  right  to  displace  preexisting  authority:  15,  217,  226. 

powers  of,  unlimited:  15. 

by  completion  of  conquest,  becomes  absolute  owner  of  property  conquered    108. 

right  of,  to  levy  contributions  upon  enemy:  217. 
Conquest: 

territory  may  be  acquired  by:  51,  85,  108. 

results  from  invasion:  86. 

title  by,  how  acquired  and  maintained:  86. 

power  to  acquire  territory  by,  vested  in  United  States:  94,  108. 

payment  of  debt  enforced  by:  182. 

is  a  valid  title:  244. 

boundaries  of  Union  not  enlarged  by:  244. 

the  definite  appropriation  of  territory:  386,  543. 

rights  of,  are  derived  from  force  alone:  582. 

by  term,  is  understood  the  forcible  acquisition  of  territory,  etc. :  582. 
Ctonsent  of  the  gt>vemed  (see  Allegiance:  Expatriation):  114-118. 
Conspiracy: 

question  of  inserting  charge  of,  in  complaints  against  Neely  and  Kathbone: 
545-554. 

can  not  merge  in  misdemeanor:  546. 

merges  in  felony:  547. 

requirements  of  United  States  Revised  Statutes  to  make  offense  a  punishable 
one:  548. 

provisions  of  Spanish  penal  co<le  regarding,  to  (X)mmit  treason:  548. 

1^  majesty :  648. 
rebellion:  54vf. 
sedition:  54ft. 

defined  in  Spanish  penal  code:  549. 

(See  Treason.) 
Constitution  and  laws  of  United  States  substituted  by  laws  of  war  under  military 
government:  13. 

of  Texas,  amendment  of,  before  passage  of  reconstruction  acts:  18. 

obligation  of  United  States  under,  to  guarantee  every  State  republican  form  of 
government:  22. 

provisions  of,  regr.rding  war,  letters  of  marque,  rules  concerning  captures:  25, 6.'), 
86, 94, 622. 
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Gk>ZLStitution  and  laws  of  United  Statss,  etc. — Continaed. 
legislative  powers  vested  by,  in  Congress:  25. 
limits  authority  of  President  over  conquered  territory:  25. 
can  have  no  operation  in  another  country:  50, 57, 58. 
does  not  affect  territory  without  United  States  boundaries:  50. 
not  violated  by  laws  granting  extraterritorial  rights:  57. 
established  a  government  for  the  United  States  of  America:  58, 69. 
does  not  establish  government  for  countries  beyond  limits  of  United  States:  5s. 
guaranties  of,  apply  only  to  persons  within  the  United  States:  58. 
enumeration  of  rights  in,  not  to  be  constru^  to  disparage  others:  68. 
powers  not  delegated  to  United  States  by,  reserved  to  States,  etc. :  68. 
signature  of:  76. 
ratification  of:  77. 

extension  of,  to  Territories  of  the  United  States:  84, 140. 
limitations  of,  in  favor  of  personal  rights:  88. 
powers  and  rights  created,  etc.,  not  inherent  to  all  people:  90. 
does  not  extend  ex  propio  vigore  to  United  States  territory  outside  State  bound- 

aries:  90. 
extension  of  to  New  Mexico:  90 

organized  territories:  90. 
extends  to  all  places  over  which  the  Government  extends:  91. 
war  and  treaty-making  power  conferred  on  Government  of  Union  by:  94. 
debate  between  Calhoun  and  Webster  on  extension  of,  to  Upper  California  and 

New  Mexico:  96. 
not  made  for  Territories,  but  for  States:  99. 
can  not  operate  without  acts  of  Congress  to  enforce  it:  99. 
extension  of,  to  California:  103,  167. 

vests  power  to  acquire  territory  in  the  United  States:  94,  108. 
provisions  of,  relating  to  trial  by  jury  apply  to  Territories:  110. 
extension  of,  and  laws  to  Utah:  90,  111. 
provisions  of,  regarding  trial  of  crimes:  113. 
extension  of,  to  the  District  of  Columbia:  113. 
limitations  of,  apply  to  Federal  courts  only:  114. 

imposed  by,  do  not  bind  Congress  in  legislating  for  territory  ontade 
of  boundaries  of  the  United  States:  120. 
declarations  of  Monroe,  Adams,  and  Jackson  that,  does  not  extend  ex  propio  rigw 

over  newly  acquired  territory:  140. 
Senate  debate  on  extension  of,  over  newly  acquired  territory  :140  et  seq. 
provision  of,  regarding  raising  of  revenue:  151. 

treaties:  167. 
under  internal-revenue  laws  should  be  as  universal  in  application  as  tariff  lavs: 

171. 
provisions  of,  for  direct  taxation:  171,  172. 

regarding  taxes  and  duties:  91,  92,  237,  239. 
imposition  of  export  duties:  239. 
Consular  courts: 

establishment  of,  by  Congress:  56.  *  '     , 

right  of  Congress  to  confer  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters  upon:  68. 
constitutionality  of  Congressional  l^islation  regarding:  58. 
where  maintained  by  United  States:  59. 
statutory  provisions  regarding:  59. 

opinion  of  Attorney-General  Garland:  69. 
Consuls  and  vice-consuls: 

duties  of,  as  to  estates  left  by  United  States  citizens:  479. 
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Contencioso-adininiBtrativo  proceedingv  in  Cuba: 

protest  of  M.  F.  Viondi  against  order  regarding:  514-518. 
order  of  Cuban  military  government  suspending:  514. 
review  of  Spanish  procedure:  514  et  seq. 
how  instituted:  515. 

jurisdiction  of,  vested  in  civil  chamber  of  Habana  audiencia  upon  American  occu- 
pation: 515. 
jurisdiction  of  appeals  vesteil  in  supreme  court  of  Cuba:  515. 
order  contrary  to  provisions  of  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain:  516. 
provisions  of  treaty  of  peace  regarding  judicial  proceedings:  516. 
revocation  of  order  suspending:  518. 
Contract: 

subject  to  superior  right  of  public  to  tenninate,  etc. :  204. 
personal,  does  not  bunlen  sovereignty  of  ceded  territory,  etc. :  206. 
is  express  or  implie<l:  346. 
consent  of  owner  essential  to  creation  of:  349. 
Contract  obli^tions: 

United  States  not  liable  for,  of  Spain:  180,  182,  183,  184. 
Contributions : 

right  of  conqueror  to  levy,  on  enemy:  217. 
Converse  v.  United  States: 

compensation  to  officers  for  extra  services:  424. 
(See  Army. ) 
Cook,  Mortimer: 

report  on  disposition  of  effet^ts  of,  in  the  hands  of  the  Philippine  military  gov- 
ernment: 519-523. 

(See  Collectors  of  customs. ) 
action  of  Secretary  of  War  as  to  effects  of:  523. 
Cooley's  Constitutional  Law: 

cited:  35. 
Corea.     (See  Korea.) 
Corporations: 

can  not  be  «reated  in  Porto  Rico  under  laws  in  force  under  Spanish  dominion:  491. 
are  the  crtatures  of  a  law :  492. 
how  incorporated  under  Spanish  laws:  492. 
Countess  of  Buena  Vista.     (See  Buena  Vista,  Countess  of. ) 
Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States: 

cases  in  which  aliens  may  maintain  actions  in:  344. 
Cotirts: 

atlmiralty,  can  not  be  established  by  President  in  conquered  territory:  22. 
established  in  Mexico  by  American  commander  agents  of  military  power:  22. 
must  await  action  of  Congress  for  jurisdiction  over  newly  acquired  territory:  30. 
ordinary,  of  prior  government  continue  in  existence:  30. 
in  Porto  Rico  can  not  be  authorized  by  President  to  pass  on  rights  of  the  United 

States:  30. 
consular,  establishment  of,  by  Congress:  56. 

right  of  Congress  to  conifer  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters  upon:  58. 
where  maintained  by  United  States:  59. 
statutory  provisions  reganling:  59. 

opinion  of  Attomey-tireneral  Garland  regarding:  59. 
created  in  Territories  are  not  Federal  courts:  114. 
in  Cuba — 

legal  standing  of  Spanish  subject*?  l)efore:  476. 

provisions  of  treaty  of  pea^e  regarding  judgments  rendered  by:  486, 487, 509. 
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jurisdiction  of:  580. 
commutation  of  sentences  by:  507-510. 

final  character  of  judgments  rendered  by  under  Spanish  law:  486,488. 
Crimea  and  offenses  committed  on  the  high  seas,  etc. :  55, 62. 
constitutional  provisions  regarding  trial  of:  113. 
connected,  what  are  understood  by,  in  Spanish  law:  554. 
Oriminal  conspiracy :     (See  Conspiracy. ) 
Criminal  jurisdiction  of  United  States  courts  over  felonies  committed  on  the  hi?h 

seas:  55,62. 
Criminal  procedure : 

difference  between,  under  civil  law  and  under  common  law:  553. 
Cross  V.  Harrison : 

views  of  court  regarding  military  government  in  California:  16. 
authority  of  Commander  in  Chief  to  levy  duties  in  territory  under  military  gov- 
ernment: 218. 
Cuba: 

still  governed  under  the  law  of  belligerent  right:  33. 
administration  of  estates  of  deceased  persons:  478-481. 

(See  Collector  of  customs. ) 
batteries,  stationary,  and  war  material  left  by  Spain,  report  on  suggested  agree- 
ment as  to  disposition  of:  566-571. 
bonds  of — 

discussion  by  Whitelaw  Reid  on:  187. 
amount  issued  by  Spain:  192. 
declarations  contained  in:  192. 
contention  of  Spanish  Commission  regarding:  192. 
American  Commission  regarding:  192. 
cable  concessions  in.     (See  French  Cable  Company,  International  Ocean 
Telegraph  Company,  Cuba  Submarine  Telegraph  Company,  United 
States  and  Haiti  Telegrraph  Company.) 
Cagigas,  Joe^,  claim  for  damages  to  tug  sustained  in  collision  with  GovemmeDt 

vessel:  526-529. 
civil  government  of,  authority  of  Commander  in  Chief  of  Army  and  Navy  to  p•^ 
ticipate  in,  letter  from  William  McKinley  to  Secretary  of  War  regarding:  217. 
commutation  of  sentences  by  courts  of:  507-510. 
concessions  and  franchises,  Foraker  resolution  regarding:  357,  367,  387. 

right  of  Spain  to  grant,  after  signing  of  protocol  in  August,  1898:  585, 595-^OS. 
(See  Foraker  resolution. ) 
contencioso  administrativo  proceedings. 

protest  of  M.  F.  Viondi  against  order  regarding:  514-518. 

order  of  military  government  suspending:  514. 

review  of  Spanish  procedure:  514  et  seq. 

how  instituted:  515. 

jurisdiction  of,  vested  in  audiencia  of  Habana:  515. 

appeals  vested  in  supreme  court  of  Cuba:  515. 
order  contrary  to  provisions  of  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain:  516. 
provisions  of  treaty  of  peace  regarding  judicial  proceedings:  516. 
revocation  of  order  suspending:  518. 
courts  in — 

legal  standing  of  Spanish  subjects  in:  476. 

provisions  of  treaty  of  peace  regarding  judgments  rendered  by:  486,487,509. 

jurisdiction  of:  580. 

cx)mmutation  of  sentences  bv:  507-510. 
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Cuban  and  Pan-American  Express  Company,  report  on  contract  with  United 
Railways  of  Habana,  etc.:  511-^13. 
annulment  of,  by  General  Wood:  511. 
objections  urged  against,  by  Cuban  authorities:  511. 
provisions  of  contract:  512. 
validity  sustained  by  Cuban  government:  513. 
exercise  of  sovereign  rights  in,  by  Spain  after  protocol  of  August,  1898:  584. 
extradition  of  fugitives  from  justice  who  have  taken  refuge  in,  under  military 
government:  523-^526. 
how  to  be  effected:  525, 526. 
fortifications,  report  on  suggested  agreement  with  Spain  as  to  disposition  of: 

56^-571. 
franchises,  report  on  grant  of,  by  Spanish  officials  after  the  signing  of  the  pro- 
tocol of  August  12,  1898:  595-603. 
(See  Foraker  resolution. ) 
governor-general  of,  report  on  payment  of  salary  out  of  Cuban  revenues:  422- 
432. 
(See  Wood,  "Miaj,  Qen.  Leonard.) 
highways  and  streets — 

report  on  right  of  railways  to  cross,  etc.:  374-391. 

provisions  of  general  law  of  public  works  and  other  laws:  379-380. 

owned  by  municipalities:  378. 

rights  of  municipalities  to  alienate  rights  to:  378. 

regulate  and  control  use  of :  378. 
land  dedicated  to  public  use  as,  is  public  property:  382. 
imprisonment,  provisional,  to  be  counted  as  part  of  term  of  sentence:  508. 
independence  of  the  people  of,  etc.,  joint  resolution  for  the  recognition  of:  31, 361. 
invasion  of.  purpose  of:  199. 
judgments,  provisions  of  treaty  of  peace  regarding,  rendered  by  courts  of:  487» 

Oil9. 

Matadero  River,  concession  for  canalization  of,  report  on:  571  et  seq. 

application  for  concession  by  Peldez  de  Amigo  and  G6mez  de  Aran  jo:  572. 

authority  to  construct  canal  granted:  572. 

purchase  of  concession  by  Habana  Canal  Company:  572. 

report  of  Brigadier-General  Ludlow  on:  572. 

Habana  Canal  Company  entitled  to  exercise  rights  created  by  concession: 
578. 

concession  prima  facie  lawful:  577. 
construction  of ,  recognition:  578. 
courts  of  Cuba  not  bound  by:  578. 

exercise  of  rights  claimed  subject  to  control,  etc.,  of  provisional  govern- 
ment: 578. 

approval  of  views  contained  in  report,  by  Secretary  of  War:  578, 594. 

opinion  of  Jos6  R.  Villal6n  as  to  validity  of  concessions:  588. 

opinion  of  administrative  council  against  validity  of  concession:  590. 

recommendations  as  to  proper  action :  593. 

instructions  of  Secretary  of  War  to  General  Wood:  594, 595. 
military  government  in — 

effect  of  treaty  of  peace  upon:  19  et  seq. 

substitute  for  previous  sovereignty:  31,  538. 

derives  its  powers  from  laws  of  war:  34. 

identical  with  military  operations  of  belligerent:  35. 

right  of,  to  expropriate  private  property:  360. 

exerdse  of  judicial  powers  by:  580. 
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military  jjt)vernor  of — 

(See  Governor  General. ) 
mining  claims  and  appurtenant  privileges,  report  on:  351-373. 
order  of  military  government  continuing  granting  of:  352. 
laws  in  force  undef  Spanish  dominion  continued:  356. 
ownership  of  mineral,  under  Spanish  law:  353. 
Spanish  laws  in  force  in  Cuba:  357: 

powers  conferred  upon  provincial  governor:  358. 
provisions  for  exercise  of  right  of  eminent  domain:  359. 
opinion  of  Attorney-General:  370  et  seq. 
municipalities — 

right  of,  to  grant  permission  to  railroads  to  cross  streets,  report  on:  374-391. 
right  of,  to  acquire  property:  374-382. 
real  property  acquired  by:  374. 
how  afiairs  of,  conducted:  374. 

action  of  municipal  officials  subject  to  approval  of  general  administration: 
374. 
purpose  of  surveiViance:  374. 
Spanish  laws  relating  to,  continued  in  force  under  military  government:  374. 
laws  of  Spain  substantially  the  same  for  Porto  Rico:  375. 
policy  recommended  by  President  for  Porto  Rico  adopted  and  pursued  in 

Cuba:  375. 
progress  made  toward  independent  administration  of  their  own  afbirs:  375. 
petition  for  increased  railway  facilities:  375. 
how  property  belonging  to,  may  be  divided:  377. 
streets  and  highways  owned  by:  378. 
how  property  of,  divided  by  Spanish  law:  378. 
right  of,  to  alienate  rights  to  streets:  378. 

power  of,  to  regulate  and  control  use  of  streets  under  Spanish  law:  378. 
authority  of,  to  grant  permits  for  use  of  streets:  378. 
provisions  of  municipal  laws  in  force  in,  under  Spanish  sovereignty:  379. 
general  law  of  public  works  in  force  in:  380. 
regulations  for  execution  of:  380. 
railroad  law  for:  380. 

regulations  for  the  execution  of:  380. 
establishment  of  towns  within  limits  of:  381. 
land  dedicated  to  public  use  as  streets  is  public  property:  382. 
can  not  alienate  title  to  land  which  passed  to  the  United  States:  383. 
purpose  of  Foraker  amendment  as  to  municipal  rights:  387. 

effect  of:  387. 
possess  same  rights  of  property  as  under  Spanish  sovereignty:  388,  389. 
may  exercise  ordinary  rights  of  ownership  over  their  property:  389. 
authority  of  military  government  over  affairs  of:  390. 
how  property  owned  by,  may  be  encumbered  or  conveyed:  391. 
extent  of  powers  of:  470. 

rights  belonging  to  peaceful  possession  of  property  not  impaired:  543. 
obligations  of  Spain,  refusal  of  United  States  to  assume:  208. 
office  holders,  Spanish,  in — 

authority  of,  ceased  with  withdrawal  of  Spanish  sovereignty:  197. 
right  to  office  not  protected  by  treaty  of  peace:  206. 
provisions  of  Recopilaci6n  de  Indias  relating  to  public  office:  200. 
public  offices  are  not  property:  203. 

power  of  disposal  of  retained  by  Crown  of  Spain:  203. 
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office  holders,  Spanish,  in — Continued. 

public  offices  are  not  property — Continued. 

rights  of  administration  held  by  purchaser:  203. 
incumbency  subject  to  the  Royal  will:  203. 

termination  of  incumbency  not  an  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent 
domain:  204. 
(See  Higrh  Sheriff. ) 
pardon,  exercise  of  the  power  to:  507. 

orders  issued  by  military  government:  507. 
penal  code,  provisions  of,  violated  by  Neely  and  Rath  bone:  550. 
provisions  of,  relating  to  treason :  548. 

lese  majeste:  548. 
rebellion:  549. 
sedition:  549. 
(See  Neely;  Rathbone.) 
postal  code,  provisions  of,  violated  by  Neely  and  Rath  bone:  550. 
property,  public — 

United  States  has  title  as  trustee:  353. 

title  to,  has  not  passed  to  sovereignty  inherent  to  people  of:  454. 

right  of  Commander  in  Chief  to  dispose  of:  367. 

doctrine  of  postliminy  not  involved:  367. 

title  to,  was  vested  in  the  Crown  of  Spain:  574, 585. 

relinquishment  of,  by  Spain:  574,585. 
(See  Streets;  Highways;  Concessions. ) 
property,  private,  right  of  military  government  to  expropriate:  360. 
property  rights,  provisions  of  treaty  of  peace  regarding:  382. 
protocol  of  August  12,  1898,  purpose  of:  584. 

did  not  have  effect  of  transferring  Spanish  sovereignty:  585. 
provinces,  rights  belonging  to  the  peaceful  possession  of  property  not  impaired: 

543. 
railroads — 

right  of,  to  cross  highways,  etc.,  report  on:  274-391. 
need  of:  376. 

reason  for  not  extending:  376. 
requisites  to  construct:  376. 
can  not  employ  right  of  eminent  domain:  377. 
how  right  of  way  over  municipal  property  secured:  377. 
provisions  of  municipal  law  affecting:  379. 
general  law  of  public  works:  380. 
regulations  for  execution  of:  380. 
law  of:  380. 

regulations  for  its  execution:  380. 
of  general  service,  how  authorized  under  Spanish  sovereignty:  381. 
report  on  draft  of  proposed  order  of  military  government  authorizing  organ- 
ization of  companies,  etc. :  391. 
provisions  of  Spanish  code  of  commerce:  392. 
works  of  public  utility:  396. 
revenues  of — 

funds  created  by,  not  the  property  of  the  United  States:  424. 
are  not  military  contributions,  etc. :  424. 
sentences — 

commutation  of,  by  courts  imposed  upon  persons  serving  in  Spanish  terri- 
tory: 507-510. 
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sentencee — Continued.  ! 

provisional  imprisonment  to  be  counted  as  part  of  term:  508. 
retroactive  effect  of  this  provision:  508. 
sewers  and  pavements  in  Habana,  opinion  of  Attorney-General  regarding  con- 
tract to  Dady  &  Co. :  359, 389, 408, 536. 
claim  of  Primitivo  Gutierrez  regarding  market-house  contract  at  Sancti  Spiritus. 

(See  Gutierrez,  Primitivo.) 
monopolies  created  under  Spanish  sovereignty:  539. 
sovereignty  in,  remains  dormant:  31'. 

of,  in  the  people  of  the  island:  34,  202.  i 

relinquishment  of,  over  and  title  to,  by  Spain:  46.  | 

Spanish  subjects  in —  ! 

rights  guaranteed  to:  474. 
legal  standing  of,  in  courts  of:  476. 

jurisdiction  over  estates  of  deceased,  in:  476.  i 

streets  and  highways — 

report  on  right  of  railways  to  cross,  etc. :  374-^391. 

provisions  of  general  law  of  public  works  and  other  laws:  379-380. 

owned  by  municipalities:  378. 

power  of  municiiudities  to  alienate  rights  to:  378. 

r^fulate  and  control  use  of:  378. 
land  dedicated  to  public  use  as,  is  public  property:  382. 
territory  of,  how  subdivided:  374. 
trade-marks — 

report  on:  305-315. 

Spanish  laws  and  orders  regarding:  307. 
protection  afforded  by  Spain  to:  308. 
mode  of  registration:  312. 
(See  Trade-marks. ) 
troops,  encampment  of,  in — 

claims  against  United  States  by  reason  of:  338-^350. 

determination  of  unliquidated  damages  requires  exercise  of  judicial  powere: 
339. 
United  States,  rights  of,  in,  are  based  on  tre  ty  of  1898:  599. 

question  as  to  whether  Spanish  grants  were  in  fraud  upon:  599. 
vessels  in  coastal  waters  of,  ownership  of,  sunk  by  United  States  naval  foroee: 
555. 
Navy  Department  has  no  authority  to  preserve,  etc. :  556. 
duty  of  Secretary  of  War  to  remove  sunken  vessels:  556. 
request  of  military  governor  for  decision  as  to  disposition:  556. 
proceedings  had  in  the  case  of  the  Alfonso  XII:  556  et  eeq. 
action  on  application  for  purchase  of:  556. 
correspondence  between  Secretaries  of  War  and  Treasury:  557. 
letter  from  Colonel  Edwards  to  military  governor:  657. 
application  of  A.  Lotinga  to  State  Department  for  purchase  of:  558^ 
advisability  of  dealing  with,  as  nuisances:  561. 
instructions  to  military  governor:  562. 

provisions  of  Spanish  codes  of  commerce  and  civil  procedure  regarding 
wrecks:  561. 
war  material  and  batteries  left  by  Sptdn,  report  on  suggested  agreement  as  to 
disposition  of:  566-571. 
Cuba  Submarine  Telegraph  Oompany: 
cable  operated  by:  282. 

concession  granted  by  Spain:  282,  288,  297. 
landing  points  of:  282. 
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act  of  Caban  government  complained  against:  283. 

action  requested:  283. 
provisions  of  treaty  of  Paris  invoked  in  support  of  complaint:  288. 
has  the  right  to  object  to  use  of  telegraph  lines  in  Cuba  by  French  Cable  Com- 
pany: 291. 
discussion  of  Spanish  concession  to:  297. 
exclusive  privilege  granted:  297. 
rights  conveyed  are  property  rights:  297. 
Ouban  and  Pan-American  Express  Gk>mpany : 

report  on  contract  with  United  Railways  of  the  Habana  and  Regla  warehouses: 
611-513. 
annulment  of,  by  General  Wood:  511. 
objections  urged  against,  by  Cuban  authorities:  511. 
provisions  of  contract:  512. 
validity  sustained  by  Cuban  government:  513. 
Collom,  Senator  from  Illinois: 

debate  in  House  on  Alaska  treaty:  156. 
Ourrency  of  the  United  States: 

act  of  Philippine  Commission  to  prevent  discrimination  against:  256. 
Gnahing,  Oaleb,  Attorney-General: 
views  on  right  of  expatriation:  175. 
views  on  extra  allowances  to  army  officers:  429. 
(See  Attorney  General.) 
Ouatoms: 

passage  of  original  law  of:  158. 

relations  of  territory  beyond  United  States  to  tariff  laws:  158. 
laws,  extension  of,  over  newly  acquired  territory  by  act  of  Congress:  158-173. 

Northwest  territory:  158. 
Alaska:  170. 
California:  102, 166, 169. 
Louisiana:  159. 
Vermont:  158. 
Tennessee:  158. 
North  Carolina:  158. 
Rhode  Island:  158. 
Florida:  162,165. 
Texas:  165. 
New  Mexico:  166. 
Oregon:  168. 
duties  exacted  by  Philippine  government  enforced  by  exerdse  of  belligerent 

right:  211. 
duties,  order  imposing,  on  imports  etc.,  in  the  Phihppines:  217. 

right  to  exact  payment  of,  by  exercise  of  belligerent  right:  227. 
collected  in  the  Philippines:  232. 

D. 
Dady  db  Oo. : 

opinion  of  Attorney-General  regarding  concession  to:  359, 389, 408, 536, 631. 
Dagupan: 

concession  for  railway  from  Manila  to:  179. 

(See  Manila  Bailway  Company. ) 
Dakota: 

extension  of  Constitution  to:  90. 


determination  of  unliquidated,  requires  exercise  of  judicial  powers:  339. 
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claimed  by  aliens  must  be  presented  to  State  Department:  340. 

what  is  meant  by:  342. 

United  States  not  responsible  for  miauthorized  acts  of  individual  soldiers:  343. 

claim  for  quantum  meruit  to  be  distinguished  from  claim  for  unli4)uidated:  M%. 

unliquidated,  War  Department  has  no  authority  to  settle  claims  for:  409. 
Dana: 

agent  for  United  States  before  Halifax  Commission,  interpretation  of  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  of  1818:  330. 
Daniel  v.  Hutcheson: 

powers  of  officer  in  command  in  Texas  under  reconstruction  acts:  33. 
Dawson,  J. : 

on  powers  of  Congress  in  legislating  for  Alaska:  88. 
Day,  William  B. : 

correspondence  with  £.  Montero  Rios  regarding  provisions  of  treaty  of  pesce 
with  Spain  (1898):  181. 
Debt: 

liability  of  general  government  for,  does  not  pass  with  ceded  territory:  182, 183. 

instances  in  which  conquering  State  has  taken  over  part  of:  182. 

payment  of,  enforced  by  conquest:'  182. 

general,  of  a  State  is  a  personal  obligation:  183. 

discussion  by  Whitelaw  Reid  regarding  general  State:  187. 
(See  Liabilities;  Obligutions. ) 

which  do  not  become  a  debt  of  the  new  sovereignty:  189. 

which  are  a  charge  upon  the  conscience  of  the  sovereign:  190. 

State  formed  by  separation  not  liable  for  general  debt  of  parent  State:  190. 

non-liabihty  of  United  States  for,  of  Texas:  190. 

in  Pqrto  Rico,  payment  of,  contracted  in  Mexican  money:  648-650. 
proposed  judicial  order  regarding:  648. 
Declaration  of  Independence: 

fundamental  idea  of:  115. 

derivation  of  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed:  116. 
Declaration  of  war: 

between  the  United  States  and  Spain:  32. 
Delaware: 

laws  relating  to  treason,  etc. :  672. 
Derelicts: 

ownership  of  vessels  sunk  in  Cuban  coastal  waters  by  United  States  naval  forces, 
etc.:  555-562. 

provisions  of  United  States  Revised  Statutes:  555. 

(See  Vessels. ) 
Desertion  from  military  service  in  Spain: 

provisions  of  Spanish  Code  of  Military  Justice  r^;arding,  and  other  offenses . 
563-566. 

(See  Idulla  Saez. ) 
Dewey,  Admiral  Geor^: 

order  prohibiting  trade  with  the  Philippines:  303, 322. 
Diaz  Herrera,  Antonio: 

report  on  application  of,  to  annul  a  judicial  decree:  487-489. 

purpose  of  application:  489. 

denial  of  application:  489. 
Discovery: 

territory  may  be  acquired  by:  51. 
Discrimination  against  money  of  the  United  States: 

act  of  Philippine  Commission  to  prevent:  255. 
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extension  of  Constitution,  etc.,  to:  90, 113. 

right  to  impose  direct  tax  on:  91. 

trial  by  jury  in:  112. 
Division  of  OuBtoms  and  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department: 

circular  r^;arding  duties  of  collectors  of  costoms  under  military  government: 
479,481, 520. 
Dolz,  Eduardo,  secretary  of  public  works  and  communications  in  Cuba: 

authority  to  Western  Railway  of  Habana  to  extend  line:  631. 

(See  Western  Bailway  of  Habana. ) 
Domain,  public.     (See  Public  property. ) 
Domicile: 

defined:  118. 

how  acquired:  118. 

(See  Allegiance;  Citizenship;  Aliens.) 
Dooley  v.  United  States: 

l^;ality  of  duties  upon  imports  from  ceded  islands:  218, 226, 241. 
Doria,  Miguel  Porrata.     (See  Porrata  Doria,  Miguel.) 
Douglas,  Stephen  A. : 

announces  doctrine  of  squatter  sovereignty:  105. 
Dred  Scott  case: 

opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Taney:  82. 

only  case  appealed  from  Supreme  Court  to  sovereign  people:  104. 
Dubuque,  Jacob: 

report  on  administration  of  estate  of,  by  United  States  military  authorities  in 
Cuba:  478-481. 

estate  taken  possession  of  by  collector  of  customs  at  Cienfuegos:  478. 

(See  Collector  of  customs. ) 
Duplessis,  Dr.  Gustavo  Oallet: 

report  on  petition  for  relief  and  indemnity:  194-209. 

interest  of,  in  Habana  slaughterhouse:  195. 

refusal  of  United  States  authorities  to  allow,  to  enjoy  emoluments  appertaining 
to  office  of  high  sheriff  of  Habana:  195. 

demand  made  by:  196. 

contention  of,  regarding  office  of  high  sheriff  of  Habana:  196. 

(See  High  sheriff;  Office,  public. ) 
Duties  of  military  governments  maintained  by  United  States  in  islands  ceded  by 
Spain:  report  on:  11. 

imposts  and  excises,  uniformity  of,  throughout  the  United  States:  91,  237. 
.  provisions  regarding  imposition  of,  in  California:  102-103. 

collection  of  import  and  export,  in  Louisiana:  159. 

extension  of  import  and  tonnage,  of  the  United  States  to  Louisiana:  160. 

customs,  exacted  by  Philippine  government  enforced  by  exercise  of  belligerent 
right:  211. 

on  imports  and  exports,  authority  of  States  to  impose,  under  Confederation:  237. 

power  of  Congress  to  impose:  91, 92, 237. 
Dyewoods  in  the  Philippines: 

number  known:  608. 

E. 

Bastem  Extension  Telegraph  Company: 

claim  of,  for  payment  of  subsidy  by  the  United  States:  529--531. 

(See  Manila  Bailway  Company. ) 
13636—02 JrS 
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BdwardB,  Clarence  R.: 

Chief  of  Insular  DiviHion,  War  Departmeot:  489. 

letter  to  military  governor  of  Cuba  regarding  disposition  of  the  wreck  of  the 
Alfonso  XII:  557. 

(See  Vessels.) 
Electrozone: 

ix>ntnict  with  Woolf  et  al.  regarding  manufactare  and  nae  of,  for  public  porpoH-^ 
in  Habana,  Cuba:  451-454. 

how  made:  452. 
Elk  V.  Wilkins: 

citizenship  in  the  United  States:  119. 
Elliott,  of  Vermont: 

debate  in  House  on  Louisiana  Purchase  treaty:  129. 
Emliax^o  laws: 

enactment  of:  238. 
Eminent  domain: 

right  of,  is  a  sovereign  one:  359. 

(See  Expropriation;  Territory;  Acquisition  of  territory. ) 
Emoluments: 

of  privileges  appertaining  to  slaughterhoune  in  Habana:  195. 

(See  Buena  Vista;  Duplessis;  Higrh  sheriff.) 
Endleman  v.  United  States: 

powers  of  Congress  in  legislating  for  Alaska:  88. 
England.     (See  Great  Britain.) 
Entry  into  the  United  States: 

not  possessed  by  inhabitants  of  islands  acquired  by  the  Tuited  States:  120. 

right  of,  appurtenant  to  citizenship:  120. 
Estates  of  dei^eased  persons: 

mlministration  of,  by  collectors  of  customs  under  military  govenuuent:  478-481. 

(See  Collectors  of  customs. ) 
Eustis,  of  Massachusetts,  Representative: 

debate  in  House  on  Louisiana:  134. 
Evacuation,  commission  for  the,  of  Cuba: 

correspondence  regarding  concessions  for  tramways,  etc :  636  et  seq. 
Excises,  duties,  and  imposts: 

uniformity  of,  throughout  the  United  States:  91,  237. 

power  of  Congress  to  impose:  91,  92,  237. 
Exclusion  of  Chinese  and  objectionable  persons: 

from  United  States:  120. 
Executive: 

can  not  intrude  upon  authority  of  Congress:  22,  35,  279,  368. 
establish  courts  in  conquered  territory,  etc. :  22. 

may  institute  teniix)rary  government  during  war:  23,  25. 

proclamation  of,  appointing  provisional  government  for  Texas:  23. 

can  not  make  treaty  of  peace  without  concurrence  of  Senate:  25. 

authority  of,  over  conquered  territory:  25. 

to  participate  in  civil  government  of  Cuba:  34. 

duty  of,  to  maintain  sovereignty  in  islands  ceded  by  Spain:  48. 

and  Senate  can  not  incorporate  foreign  territory  into  United  States:  122,  126. 

confer  citizenship:  126. 

authorized  by  Congress  to  increase  Regular  Army:  215. 

authority  of,  to  enfon^e  tariff  in  the  Philippines:  218. 

regulate  and  control  trade  with  hostile  territory:  219,  227. 
Executive  power: 

attempts  of,  to  anticipate  action  of  Congress  in  determination  of  relations,  etc. ;  Si 
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Bxpansion: 

statutes  possess  no  innate  power  of:  80. 

views  of  Jefferson  on  policy  of  United  States  as  to:  122. 
Bzpatriation,  right  of: 

is  a  natural  and  inherent  one:  117,  175. 

opinion  of  Attorney -General  Gushing  on:  175. 

existence  of  right  of,  establishes  right  of  sovereign  to  accept  proffer  of  alle- 
giance: 175. 

right  of,  necessary  to  change  all^iance  by  naturalization:  117. 

early  American  doctrine  of:  117. 

act  of  Congress,  18t>8:  175. 
Bxportation: 

of  Mexican  pesos  from  Philippines  to  China:  257. 
Szi>ort  duties : 

collection  of,  in  Louisiana:  159. 

right  of  Philippine  government  to  impose,  report  on:  210-254. 

in  the  Philippines:  218-225. 

amount  collected  in  the  Philippines:  232. 

right  of  Philippine  government  to  impose,  if  territory  not  hostile:  237-241. 

right  of  States  to  impose  under  Confederation:  237. 

trade,  regulations  by  Congress  of:  238. 

meaning  of  export  as  used  in  Constitution:  239. 

constitutional  provision  prohibiting  imposition  of:  239. 

on  Mexican  dollars  in  the  Philippines:  257. 

(See  Cuatoms. ) 
Bx  proprio  vigt>re: 

extension  of  Constitution,  over  new  territory:  121  et  seq. 

controversy  between  Andrew  Jackson  and  Judge  Fromentin  regarding  doctrine 
of:  137. 

declarations  of  Monroe,  Jackson,  and  Adams  that  Constitution,  etc.,  do  not 
extend,  over  newly  acquired  territory:  140. 

debate  in  Senate  between  Calhoun  and  Webster  on  doctrine  of:  140  et  seq. 
Expropriation : 

United  States  may  exercise  power  of:  360. 

an  inherent  power  of  the  United  States:  360. 

right  of,  of  private  property  by  military  governor  of  Cuba:  360. 

forcible,  for  works  of  public  utility  under  Spanish  law:  395. 
Bztradition  of  fugitives  from  justice: 

who  have  taken  refuge  in  Cuba  under  military  government:  523-526. 

how  to  be  effected:  525, 526. 
Extraterritorial: 

powers  of  legislation  had  by  Congress:  55. 
meaning  of:  55. 
not  confined  to  the  seas:  55. 

rights,  laws  granting,  do  not  violate  Constitution:  57. 
Extraterritoriuxn : 

meaning  of:  55. 

F. 

Federal  authorities: 

right  of,  to  blockade  ports  of  rebellious  States:  211. 
Federal  Govemxnent  of  the  United  States: 
derivation  of  powers:  29. 

questions  involving  relations  of,  to  territory,  etc.,  to  be  determined  by  political 
branch:  248. 
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Federalist,  The: 

statement  contained  in,  regarding  constitutional  provision  as  to  raising  of  rev- 
enue: 151. 
JToe* 

for  slaughter  of  cattle  in  Hahana:  195. 

(See  Buena  Vista;  Duplessis;  Hi^h  sheriff. ) 
Felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas: 

power  of  Congress  to  punish:  62. 
Feudal  system: 

theory  of  allegiance  under:  115. 

(See  Allegiance.) 
Fire  apparatus: 

claims  of  Messrs.  Meeryweather  &  Sons  on  account  of  refusal  of  city  of  Manila 
to  permit  further  execution  of  alleged  contract  for  supplying,  report  on:  407. 
Fish,  Hamilton: 

letter  regarding  claims  of  aliens:  340. 
Fishery  dispute: 

between  Great  Britain  and  United  States:  329. 
Fleming  et  al.  v.  Page: 

extension  of  boundaries  of  the  United  States:  48,  251. 

effect  of  conquest  of  Mexico  by  the  United  States:  129,  244. 

customs  duties  in  Florida:  163.  < 

regulation  of  trade  with  Tampico:  45,  225,  303,  325. 
Florida: 

exercise  of  legislative  and  judicial  powers  by  General  Jackson  in  East  and 
West:  30. 

transfer  of,  completed:  38.  j 

provisions  of  treaty  with  Spain  (1819)  confirming  title  of  United  States  to:  41, 
83,  94,  104,  162. 

discussion  of  condition  of,  in  1828:  93  et  seq. 

date  of  cession  of:  94. 

passage  of  acts  establishing  Territorial  government  in:  95. 

customs  laws  of  United  States  enforced  against  imports  from:  104. 

government  of,  same  as  that  of  Louisiana:  137. 

amendments  to  bill  providing  for  government  of,  debate  on:  137, 138. 

appointment  of  Andrew  Jackson  as  governor  of:  138. 

powers  vested  in  Andrew  Jackson  as  governor:  138. 

seizures  of  Spanish  officers  by  Andrew  Jackson:  139. 

laws  extended  to:  139. 

advantages  granted  to  Pensacola  and  St.  Augustine  by  treaty  with  Spain:  162. 

extension  of  United  States  revenue  laws  to:  162, 165. 

case  of  the  ** Olive  Branch:"  163, 164. 

inhabitants  of,  declared  in  a  state  of  insurrection:  253. 

validity  of  Spanish  grant  of  land:  577. 

laws  relating  to  treason,  etc. :  673. 
Florida  case.     (See  American  Insurance  Co.  v.  Canter.) 
Foraker,  Senator  J.  B.: 

letter  transmitting  comparison  between  United  States  laws  on  treason,  etc.,  and 
act  of  Philippine  Ck)mmission:  655. 
Foraker  resolution: 

provisions  of,  regarding  franchises,  etc.,  in  Cuba:  357,367,387. 

opinion  of  Attorney-General:  367. 

passage  of:  267. 

purpose  of,  as  to  municipal  rights  in  Cuba:  387. 
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Foraker  resolutioxi — Continued, 
effect  of:  387. 

how  restrictions  created  by,  operate:  388. 
not  to  be  construed  as  prohibiting  municipality  to  exercise  ordinary  rights  of 

ownership:  543. 
a  voluntary  renouncement  by  United  States  of  fruits  of  conquest  in  Cuba:  544. 
Foreigners.     (SeeAliexiB;  Allegiance;  OitizenBliip. ) 
Forests: 

in  the  Philippines:  233. 

provisions  of  the  Spooner  amendment:  233,  240,  604. 
construction  to  be  given  to,  report  on:  604  et  seq. 
extent  of:  607. 

means  of  communication:  608. 
surveys:  609. 

formerly  belonged  to  the  Spanish  Crown:  610. 

belonging  to  the  United  States  are  part  of  the  property  of  the  United  States: 
612. 
right  to  dispose  of,  vested  in  Congress:  612. 
Fortifications: 

in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  report  on  suggested  agreement  as  to  disposition  of:  566- 
571. 
failure  of  evacuation  commissions  to  agree:  567. 
in  the  Philippines  and  Guam,  agreement  as  to:  567. 
Foster  et  al.  v.  Neilson: 

effect  of  action  by  political  branch  regarding  territory,  determination  of  national 
boundaries:  47,  249. 
Fourteen  Diamond  Kings  case: 

constitutionality  of  duties  upon  imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  Philip- 
pines: 241. 
France: 

treaty  with  Unite<l  States  for  sale  of  Louisiana:  41,  77,  83. 
how  made  effective:  43. 
provisions  of:  41,  77,  83. 
assailed  as  an  act  of  imperialism:  122. 
formulation,  approval,  and  ratification  of:  159. 
provisions  of,  regarding  inhabitants  of  ceded  territory:  243. 

status  of  ceded  territory  to  Federal  Government:  243. 
trade:  332. 
right  of  inhabitants  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  retain  allegiance  to:  475. 
(See  Louisiana. ) 

Franchises: 

in  Cuba — 

provisions  of  Foraker  resolution:  357,  367,  387. 
opinion  of  Attorney-General  on:  367. 
passage  of:  267. 

purpose  of,  as  to  municipal  rights  in  Cuba:  387. 
effect  of:  387. 

how  restrictions  created  by,  operate:  388. 
construction  of:  543. 

a  voluntary  renouncement  by  United  States  of  fruits  of  conquest  in 
Cuba,  544. 
report  on  grant  of,  by  Spanish  officials  after  signing  of  protocol  of  August 

1898:  595-603. 
(See  Matadero  River. ) 
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Franchiaes — Continued, 
in  Porto  Rico — 

order  of  Preeident  McKinley  prohibiting  granting  of:  385,  440,  464. 
report  on  granting  of,  by  municipalities:  463-471. 
in  the  Philippines — 
grant  of:  233. 

provisions  of  Spooner  amendment:^  233,  240,  604. 
construction  to  be  given,  report  on:  601  et  seq. 
approval  of  views  contained  in:  615. 
(See  Timber;  Public  lands;  Forests. ) 
meaning  of:  440,  612. 

how  granted  by  municipalities  under  Spanish  law:  470,  471. 
French  Gable  Gknnpany: 
cable  operated  by:  %2. 

rights  of,  while  Cuba  under  Spanish  sovereignty:  283. 
provisions  of  Spanish  concession  to:  285. 

demand  of  British  consul  at  Habana  to  prevent  landing  of  cable:  285. 
right  of,  to  engage  in  traffic  with  points  beyond  Haiti:  286. 
use  of  Spanish  Government  telegraph  lines  in  Cuba  by:  289-291. 
rights  of,  under  Spanish  concession:  293. 

circular  of  military  government  of  Cuba  regarding  acceptance  of  messages  at 
Government  telegraph  offices  for  transmission  by:  202. 
Fromentin,  Judge: 

controversy  with  Andrew  Jackson  regarding  doctrine  of  ex  prcpno  vigcrei  137 

et  seq. 
report  of  Andrew  Jackson  on  action  of:  139. 
issue  of  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  Sousa  case:  139. 
appeal  of  controversy  with  Andrew  Jackson  to  Washington:  139. 
letter  of,  to  Secretary  Adams:  139. 
Fugittves  from  justice: 

extradition  of,  who  have  taken  refuge  in  Cuba  under  military  govemra«it: 
523-526. 
how  to  be  effected:  525,  526. 
Functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  military  governments  maintained  by  United  Start's 
in  islands  ceded  by  Spain,  etc. : 
report  on:  11. 

(See  Military  gOTemment;  Cuba;  Porto  Rico;  Philippine  Islands. ) 
Funds: 

of  the  United  States  subject  to  War  Department  orders  not  available  for  payment 

of  claims  based  upon  obligations  of  Spanish  Government:  177. 
seizure  of  insurgent,  by  United  States  authorities  in  the  Philippines:  261. 
seizure  of,  found  in  Spanish  treasuries  in  Manila  by  United  States  military 
forces:  621-625. 
seized  as  lawful  prize  of  war:  621. 
are  the  property  of  the  United  States:  622. 
recommendations:  624. 

approved  by  Acting  Secretary  of  War:  624-625. 
(See  Revenues. ) 

G. 
Oadsden  purchase: 

acquisition  of  territory  known  as,  by  United  States  by  treaty:  42. 
Oage,  L.  J. : 

letter  to  Secretary  of  War  regarding  disposition  of  the  Alfonso  XII:  557. 

(See  Vessels.) 
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Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 

report  on  the  finances  of  Louisiana:  159,  161. 

letter  of  instructions  for  taking  possession  of  Louisiana  to  W.  C.  Claiborne:  159. 

order  to  collector  of  New  Orleans  r^i^rding  taxes,  etc. :  159. 

circular  regarding  import  and  tonnage  duties:  160. 
Garcia  v.  Lee: 

<letermination  of  boundaries  a  political  question:  250. 
Gaskill,  Ohas.  B. ,  et  al. : 

in  re  revocable  license  to  construct  railway  in  Ponce,  etc. :  650-655. 
Georgia: 

transfer  of  unoccupied  territory  to  General  Government:  40,  123. 

inhabitants  of,  declared  in  a  state  of  insurrection:  253. 

laws  relating  to  treason,  etc. :  673. 
German  ambassador  at  Washington: 

letter  to  Secretary  of  State  regarding  restriction  of  trade  with  the  Sulu  Islands: 
317, 318. 
Germany: 

recognition  oC  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  Sulu  Islands:  326. 

grant  of  right  to  trade  with  Sulu  Islands,  etc. :  326. 
Gibson  v.  Choteau: 

acquisition  and  government  of  new  territory  by  the  United  States:  67. 
Gomez  de  Arazijo,  Xanuel: 

application  of,  for  concession  to  canalize  Matadero  River,  etc. 

(See  Matadero  Siver. ) 
Government: 

maintained  by  United  States  in  ceded  islands,  institution  of:  11. 

hostile,  functions  of,  cease  under  martial  law:  14. 

civil.    (See  Civil  government. ) 

military.     (See  Military  government. ) 

republican  form  of,  guaranteed  every  State  of  the  Union:  22. 

temporary,  may  be  instituted  by  President  during  war:  23,  25. 

State,  formation  of,  in  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee:  24. 

formed  by  President  for  conquered  territory  may  be  terminated  by  Congress:  25. 

of  the  United  States.    (See  United  States. ) 

power  to  acquire  territory:  94. 

powers  of,  rest  upon  allegiance  of  people:  114. 

rights  relating  to,  of  territory,  to  t)e  conferre<l  by  Congress:  109. 

provisional,  establishment  of,  in  New  Mexico:  22,  218. 

(See  Cuba;  Porto  Bico;  Philippine  Islands.) 
Governor-general  of  Cuba: 

salary  of,  and  payment  out  of  Cuban  revenues:  422-432. 

duties  discharge<l  by:  422. 

conduct  of  affairs  of  civil  government  by  army  officer  is  tolerated,  not  r^uired: 
422. 
extra  services:  422. 

Converse  v.  United  States,  case  of:  424. 

(See  Army  of&cers. ) 
Grants: 

validity  of,  made  by  previous  sovereign  in  territory  acquired  by  the  United  States: 
575. 

(See  Franchises;  Concessions. ) 
Grapeshot,  case  of  the: 

holding  of  court  regarding  authority  of  President  to  establish  provisional  court<4 
in  Louisiana:  21. 
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Great  Britain: 

treaty  with,  1794,  first  treaty  concluded  by  United  States:  39. 
commercial  convention  with,  of  1815:  39. 
grant  of  right  to  trade  with  Sulu  Islands:  326. 
rights  of  English  subjects  in  American  colonies:  116. 
interpretation  by  Dana  of  treaty  of  1818  with  the  United  States:  330. 
fishery  dispute  with  the  United  States:  329. 
Gregg,  Representative: 

debate  on  Louisiana  in  House:  132. 
Griggs,  John  W. ,  United  States  Attorney-General : 

letter  to  Secretary  of  War  regarding  laws  continued  in  force  on  change  of  sover- 
eignty:  28, 29, 188, 200. 
opinion  of,  on  application  to  construct  a  wharf  at  Ponce,  P.  R. :  353. 
on  mining  claims  in  Cuba,  etc. :  371-373. 
on  concession  to  Dady  &  Co. :  359, 389, 408, 536, 573, 631. 
Griswold,  Frank  H. ,  et  al. : 

report  on  application  of,  for  articles  of  incorporation  under  laws  of  Porto  Rico: 

490-495. 
proposed  articles  of  incorporation:  490-491. 
privileges  sought  to  be  secured  by:  491. 
denial  of  application:  495. 
(See  Corporations. ) 
Griswold,  G.: 

debate  in  House  on  Louisiana  purchase  treaty:  38,  124,  125. 
Guam: 

capture  of  capital  of,  sufficient  basis  of  good  title  for  United  States:  45. 
cession  of,  by  Spain:  46. 

war  material  left  by  Spanish  forces;  agreement  as  to  disposition  of:  567. 
Guano  Islands: 

congressional  legislation  in  respect  of:  50. 
held  to  be  constitutional  and  valid:  50. 
list  of:  52. 

criminal  offenses  in:  51. 
Guarantee: 

treaties  of,  not  binding  upon  new  State  formed  by  separation:  190,  303,  327,  639. 

(See  Manila  Bailway  Company. ) 
of  Spanish  Government  in  concession  to  Manila  Railway  Company,  not  a  lien 
upon  revenues  of  Philippines:  193. 
Gum  trees: 

in  the  Philippines:  608. 
Gutierrez,  Primitivo: 

rights  under  contract  for  market  house  at  Sancti  Spfritus,  Cuba:  534-541. 

indebtedness  of  municipality  of  Sancti  Spfritus  to:  534. 

terms  of  contract  to  erect  market  house:  534. 

refusal  of  municipal  authorities  to  carry  out  terms  of  contract.  535. 

claim  of,  for  damages:  535. 

sustained  by  Spanish  minister  at  Washington:  536. 
order  suspending  contract:  536. 
refusal  of  authorities  of  Sancti  Spiritus  to  assist,  to  derive  benefits  claimed  under 

contract:  536. 
right  of  authorities  to  refuse  compliance  with. contract:  536. 

reasons  for  refusal:  536. 
rescission  of  order  of  suspension:  537. 
order  closing  courts  of  Cuba  to  suits  against  municipalities:  537. 
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Gutierrez,  Primitivo— Continued. 

provisions  of  contract  void  from  inception:  539. 

proposal  to  convey  market  house  to  municipality:  540. 

determination  of  Secretary  of  War:  541. 
Gutta-i>erc]ia  trees: 

in  the  Philippines:  608. 

H. 

Hale,  Representative  from  New  Hampshire: 
debate  in  House  on  California:  143, 144. 
Hall,  international  law: 

quoted  on  State  debts:  182, 183, 184. 

statement  regarding  treaties  of  alliance,  etc. :  190, 303, 327, 639. 
succession  of  Mexico  to  territorial  rights  of  Spain :  304, 327, 
Halleck: 

quoted:  20,25,386,496,582. 
obligations  of  treaties:  304, 327, 639. 
Hamilton  v.  Dillin: 

regulation  of  trade  with  hostile  territory:  222, 223. 
Harbor  works  of  Ponce,  P.  R. : 

application  of  board  of,  to  United  States  Government  asking  assistance  in  col- 
lecting claim  against  Spain,  report  on:  484, 485. 
creation  of  board:  484. 

approval  by  Secretary  of  War  of  views  set  forth  in  report:  485. 
Hare's  American  Oonstitutional  Law: 

cited:  36. 
Habana: 

high  sheriff  of:  194  et  seq. 
(SeeHisrh  sheriff.) 
sewers  and  pavements  in:  opinion  of  Attorney-General  on  contract  to  Dady  & 

Co. :  359, 389, 408, 536, 631 . 
right  of  municipality  of,  to  exercise  rights  which  by  law  belong  to  the  peaceful 
possession  of  property:  541-545. 
(See  Municipalities. ) 
concession  for  the  canalization  of  the  Matadero  River,  reix>rt  on:  571. 

(SeeMatadero  River.) 
Western  Railway  of:  report  on  application  of  to  exercise  certain  alleged  rights: 
630-646. 
(See  Western  Railway  of  Habana. ) 
Habana  Oanal  Oompany: 

purchase  of  concession  for  canalization  of  Matadero  River:  572. 

(See  Matadero  Siver. ) 
entitled  to  exercise  rights  created  by  concession:  578. 
Hawaiian  Islands: 
annexation  of:  38, 42. 
troops,  encampment  of  in;  report  on  claims  against  United  States  by  reason  of: 

338-350. 
determination  of  unliquidated  damages  requires  exercise  of  judicial  powers:  339. 
public  property  in  can  be  disposed  of  only  by  Congress:  353. 
Henry,  Brig.  Gen.  Ghiy  V. : 

report  on  annulment  of  title  granted  by,  to  Caja  de  Muertos  Island,  etc. :  448-451. 
Herrera,  Antonio  Diaz.     (See  Diaz  Herrera. ) 
Herrera,  Sobrinos  de: 

report  on  claim  of,  for  payment  of  damages  on  account  of  seizure  of  steamer  in 
Santiago:  615-619. 
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HeiTora  Sobrinos  de — Continaed. 

detention  of  the  San  Juan  in  Santiago  by  blockade:  615. 

seizure  of  by  United  States  authorities:  615. 

release  of:  616. 
claims  which  can  be  adjusted  and  paid  by  War  Department:  616. 
seizure  of,  justified  as  a  legitimate  exercise  of  belligerent  right:  617. 
remedy  open  to  claimant:  617. 
contention  of  claimants  as  to  seizure:  618. 
War  Department  without  jurisdiction  to  consider:  619. 


elector  of,  collection  of  debts  due,  by  Napoleon:  262. 


act  of  Congress  providing  punishment  for  offenses,  etc. ,  committed  on:  55. 

powers  conferred  by  Ck>nstitution  on  Congress  to  define  offenses,  etc,  committed 
on:  62. 
Hig^h  sheiiffof  Habana: 

purchase  of  office  of,  at  public  auction:  ld4. 

office  declared  to  be  perpetual,  etc. :  194,  203. 

duties  of:  195. 

refusal  of  United  States  authorities  to  allow  Countess  of  Boena  Vista,  etc.,  to 
enjoy  emoluments  appertaining  to  office  of  high  sheriff:  195. 

office  of,  is  political:  200, 201. 

how  created:  200. 

provisions  of  the  Recopilaci6n  de  Indias  regarding  public  offices:  200. 

authority  of,  to  serve  court  writs:  201. 

became  functus  officio  upon  establishment  of  military  occupation:  201. 

public  offices  are  not  property:  203. 

power  of  disposal  of,  retained  by  the  Crown  of  Spain:  203. 

right  of  administration  held  by  purchaser:  203. 

incumbency  subject  to  the  royal  will:  203. 

termination  of  incumbency  not  an  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain:  201 

a  national  and  municipal  office:  208. 

right  to  office  not  protected  by  treaty  of  peace:  206. 

incumbent  not  entitled  to  indemnity:  determination  of  Secretary  of  War;  208. 
(See  Buplessia:  Buena  Viata;  Office,  public. ) 
HighwajTB  in  Cuba: 

report  on  right  of  municipalities  in  Cuba  to  grant  permission  to  railroad  com- 
panies to  cross:  374-391. 

when  owned  by  municipalities:  378. 

right  of  municipalities  to  alienate  rights  to:  378. 

regulate  and  control  use  of:  378. 
grant  permits  for  use  of:  378. 

provisions  of  general  law  of  public  works:  379. 
regulations  for  its  execution:  380. 

law  of  railroads:  380. 

regulations  for  execution  of:  380. 

land  dedicated  to  public  use  as,  is  public  property:  382. 

(See  Streets.) 
Hill,  David  J.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State: 

transmits  to  Secretary  of  War  Spanish  royal  decree  relating  to  citizenship,  etc :  173. 
Holland,  Representative: 

debate  in  House  on  Louisiana:  135. 
Holleben.     (See  Qerman  ambassador.) 
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Hongkong:  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation: 

report  on  objections  made  by,  to  act  of  Philippine  Commission  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination against  money:  255-260. 

request  of,  for  permission  to  import  Mexican  silver  dollars  free  of  duty:  256. 

exportation  of  Mexican  pesos  to  China:  257. 
Hostilitiea: 

course  of,  can  not  be  controlled  by  Congress:  36. 
House  of  Bepreaentativea: 

action  of,  on  commercial  convention  of  1815  with  Great  Britain:  39. 
on  treaty  with  Great  Britain  of  1794: 

prerogative  of,  regarding  sovereign  will  of  the  people:  151,  152. 

participation  of,  regarding  cession  of  territory:  151. 

bills  for  raising  revenue  to  originate  in:  151. 

I. 
Idaho: 

extension  of  Constitution  to:  90. 
Idulla  Saez,  Eulogio: 

report  on  request  of  military  government  of  Cuba  for  release  of:  562-^566. 

trial  and  conviction  of,  by  Spanish  court-martial:  563. 

provisions  of  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  regarding  release  of  political  prisonern  of 
war:  563. 

penalty  for  desertion  under  Spanish  law:  564. 

provisions  of  Spanish  code  of  military  justice:  563,  564-566. 

action  on  request  of  military  government  of  Cuba:  566. 
niinoia: 

laws  relating  to  treason,  etc. :  673. 
Imi>eachnient : 

cause  of  proceedings  in  Congress  for,  of  President  Johnson:  244. 
Imperialism: 

charge  of,  preferred  against  Thomas  Jefferson:  121. 

basis  for  chai^ge  against  Jefferson:  122. 

Louisiana  purchase  treaty  assailed  as  act  of:  122. 
Import  duties: 

levy  of,  in  California,  etc. :  102. 

collection  of,  in  Louisiana:  159. 

extension  of  United  States  laws  over  Louisiana:  160. 

right  of  government  of  the  Philippines  to  impose,  report  on:  210-254. 

collected  in  the  Philippines:  232. 

ri|i:ht  of  States  to  impose  under  Confederation:  237. 

(See  Customs.) 
Imports: 

into  the  United  States  from  country  to  which  sovereignty  of  has  never  attached, 
subject  to  duties:  164. 
Imposts,  duties,  and  excises: 

uniformity  of,  throughout  the  United  States:  91, 237. 

power  of  Congress  to  impose:  91, 92, 237. 
Imprisonment,  provisional  (in  Cuba): 

to  be  counted  as  part  of  term  of  service  of  sentence:  508. 
Inchoate  rights: 

are  of  imperfect  obligation,  etc. :  193. 
Indebtedness: 

obligations  of  Spain  not  assumed  by  the  United  States:  182, 208. 
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Indebtedness — Continued . 

contention  of  Spanish  commission  regarding  assumption  of:  183. 
obligations  of  ^neral  government  do  not  pass  with  ceded  territory:  182, 183, 32& 
which  pass  with  sovereignty:  328. 

do  not  pass  with  sovereignty:  329. 
Indemnity: 

what  is  meant  by:  342. 
Indei>endence  of  the  people  of  Cuba: 

joint  resolution  of  Congress  for  recognition  of:  31,361. 
Indiana: 

laws  relating  to  treason,  etc. :  674. 
Indian  Territory: 

laws  relating  to  treason,  etc. :  674. 
Indias,  Becopilacidn  de: 

provisions  of,  regarding  public  offices:  200. 
(SeeHisrhsherifT.) 
Indis^o: 

export  duty  on,  in  the  Philippines:  218. 
Individual  risrhts: 

treaty  to  be  considered  as  dated  at  its  ratification  as  to:  516, 574. 
Industrial  property.     (See  Trade-marks. ) 
Inhabitants: 

of  Porto  Rico — 

civil  rights  and  political  status  of,  to  be  determined  by  Congres:  24,  46,  ^, 
175,  243,  246,  247. 
of  islands  acquired  from  Spain  by  the  United  States — 
report  on  l0gal  status  of:  37  et  seq. 
citizenship  of,  discussed:  60. 

entitled  to  call  upon  United  States  for  protection,  etc. :  61. 
owe  allegiance  to  sovereignty:  61. 
distinction  between,  and  territory:  80. 

can  become  citizens  only  by  specific  act  of  Congress:  120,  175. 
do  not  possess  right  of  free  entry  into  the  United  States:  120. 
rights  of  the  United  States  r^farding  allegiance  of:  173. 
right  to  fix  relations  of,  to  United  States  vested  in  Congress:  24,  46,  243, 244, 
personal  and  civil  rights  of,  of  the  Territories:  88. 

status  of,  of  conquered  territory,  etc.,  determined  by  their  own  acts:  118. 
provisions  of  Louisiana  purchase  treaty  r^arding:  243. 
of  New  Mexico  and  Upper  California,  attempt  of,  to  settle  relations  to  Federal 

Government:  243. 
of  the  Philippines,  resolution  of  Congress  regarding  citizenship  of:  247. 
Instructions: 

to  Philippine  Commission:  229. 
Insular  cases: 

legislative  power  not  bound  by  constitutional  limitations  in  legislating  for  ter- 
ritory beyond  State  boundaries:  241. 
Insular  Division,  War  Department: 

circular  regarding  duties  of  collectors  of  customs:  479, 481, 520. 
(See  Collectors  of  Customs. ) 
Insular  possessions  of  the  United  States: 

report  on:  37  et  seq. 
Insurs^ents: 

in  the  Philippines — 

first  hostile  engagement  with  United  States  forces:  213. 
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Insurgents — Continued. 

in  the  Philippines — Continued, 
spirit  of:  236. 
report  on  order  of  General  Otis  requiring  delivery  of  money  held  as  property 

of,  to  American  authorities:  261. 
seizure  of  funds  of,  by  American  authorities:  261. 
sovereign  not  responsible  to  aliens  for  injuries  inflicted  by:  344. 
Insurrectiont 

in  the  Philippines,  right  of  United  States  to  exercise  belligerent  rights  in  dealing 
with:  211-218. 
character  of:  236. 
war  originating  in,  never  formally  declared:  211. 

sovereignty  engaged  in  suppressing,  may  exercise  rights  of  belligerent:  212. 
defined:  212. 

proclamation  of  Lincoln  declaring  certain  States  in:  220. 
nonintercpurse  acts:  220, 221. 
against  military  government  in  New  Mexico:  689. 

in  California:  694. 
proclamation  declaring  inhabitants  of  certain  States  in:  253. 
Internal-revenue  laws: 

should  be  as  universal  in  application  as  tariff  laws:  171. 
tax,  first  levied:  171. 

extension  of,  to  all  places  within  exterior  boundaries  of  United  States:  171. 
International  Ocean  Telegraph  Company: 
cable  operated  by:  281. 
claim  asserted  by:  281,282. 
act  of  Cuban  government  complained  of:  283. 
action  requested:  283. 

provisions  of  treaty  of  Paris  invoked  in  support  of  complaint:  283. 
opinion  of  Attorney -General  with  reference  to  concession  to:  284. 
basis  of  claim  of  exclusive  privilege:  284, 285. 

rights  of,  under  concession  granted  by  Spanish  Grovemment:  286, 294. 
has  no  right  to  object  to  use  of  Government  lines  in  Cuba  by  French  cable  com- 
pany: 291. 
consideration  of  concession  to:  295-296. 

did  not  create  exclusive  privilege  of  engaging  in  cable  trafiSc  between  United 

States  and  Cuba:  295. 
act  of  Congress  granting  right  to  attach  cable  to  coast  of  Florida:  295. 
International  union: 

for  the  protection  of  industrial  property:  306. 
(See  Trade-marks. ) 
Invasion: 

results  from  war:  86. 
of  Cuba«  object  of:  199. 
Iowa: 

extension  of  United  States  laws  over  Territory:  111. 
laws  relating  to  treason,  etc. :  674. 
Islands  ceded  and  relinquished  by  Spanish  Grovemment: 

powers,  etc. ,  of  military  governments  maintained  in  by  United  States,  report  on :  11. 
report  on  legal  status  of  territory  and  inhabitants  of:  37. 
territory  of,  beyond  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States:  49. 

appertains  to  the  United  States:  49. 
duty  of  President  to  maintain  sovereignty  in:  49. 
result  of  war  with  Spain  upon:  50. 
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IslandB  ceded  and  relinquished  by  Spanish  Government — Continued, 
revenues  of,  not  considered  United  States  property:  178. 

relations  of,  to  Federal  Government  can  not  be  fixed  by  treaty-making  power:  243. 
(See  Ouba;  Porto  Rico;  Philippine  Islanda. ) 

J. 
Jackaon,  Andrew,  Maj.  Gren.: 

exercise  of  legislative  and  judicial  powers  in  east  and  west  Florida:  30. 

controversy  between,  and  Judge  Fromentin  upon  doctrine  of  ex  projno  tigort. 
137  et  seq. 

appointment  as  governor  of:  138. 

powers  conferred  upon  as  governor:  138. 

seizure  of  Spanish  ofiicers  by:  139. 

refusal  to  obey  writ  of  habeas  corpus:  139. 

report  of,  on  Judge  Fromentin:  139. 

appeal  of  controversy  between,  and  Judge  Fromentin  to  Washington:  139. 

action  of  sustained  by  President,  etc. :  139. 
(See  Florida;  Fromentin,  Judge.) 

declaration  that  Constitution,  etc.,  do  not  extend  ex  propio  vigore  over  newly 
acquired  territory:  140. 
Japan: 

consular  courts  in:  56. 
Jecker  et  al.  v.  Montg^omery: 

right  of  President  to  establish  courts  in  conquered  country:  22. 
Jefferaon,  Thomas: 

charge  of  imperialism  preferred  against:  121. 

basis  for  charge  against:  122. 

message  to  Congress  with  regard  to  Louisiana  purchase:  123. 

reelection  of:  136. 

claim  of,  that  West  Florida  included  in  Louisiana  purchase:  161. 

views  on  policy  of  United  States  as  to  expansion:  122. 
Johnson,  President: 

clause  of  proceedings  for  impeachment  of:  24, 244. 
Johnson  v.  Mcintosh: 

status  of  inhabitants  of  newly  acquired  territory:  87. 
Johnston,  Samuel: 

cession  of  unoccupied  lands  by  North  Carolina  to  United  States:  40. 
Jol6  Islands.     (See  Sulu  Islands. ) 
Jones  V.  United  States: 

determination  of  national  boundaries,  etc. :  250. 
Judgments: 

final  character  of,  rendered  by  courts  of  Cuba  under  Spanish  sovereignty:  486, 
487, 488, 509. 
Judicial  powers  in  Philippine  Islands: 

in  whom  vested:  ?40,  233. 
Judicial  proceedings: 

provisions  of  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  (1898)  regarding,  in  ceded  territories, 
etc. :  487,  509. 
(See  Contencioso-administrativo. ) 
Jury,  trial  by: 

is  not  a  tight,  but  a  means  of  securing  a  right:  110. 

is  an  essential  part  of  the  common  law:  110. 

is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  civil  law:  110. 

guaranty  of,  dates  back  to  Magna  Charta:  110. 
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Jury,  trial  by — Continued. 

right  of,  in  suits  at  common  law,  applies  to  Territories:  110. 

in  Territories:  110,  111,112. 

in  the  District  of  CSolumbia:  112. 

is  an  acquired  right:  113. 
Justice: 

is  an  inherent  right  of  man:  110. 

right  involved  in  trial  by  jury:  110. 

K. 
Kansas: 

laws  relating  to  treason,  etc. :  675. 
Kearney,  Gen.  8.  N.: 

grant  by,  to  San  Francisco  of  right,  etc.,  of  United  States  to  beach  and  water  lots 
illegal:  28,359,390,492. 
Kent's  Oommentaries: 

cited:  115. 
Korea: 

Consular  courts  in:  59. 
Kossta,  Martin: 

discussion  of  the  case  of:  118  et  seq. 

L. 
Lamar,  J. : 

discussion  of  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States:  69. 
Lands: 

public,  in  the  Philippines:  233. 
La  Plata  River,  P.  B. : 

application  of  Ramon  Valdez  for  license  to  utilize  water  power  of,  report  on: 
492-500. 
(See  Valdez.) 


martial.    (See  Martial  law. ) 
civil.    (See  Civil  law. ) 
penal.    (See  Penal  law. ) 
international.     (See  Law  of  nations. ) 
municipal.    (See  Municipal  laws. ) 
politidd.    (See  Political  laws. ) 
Blackstone's  definition  of:  30. 
Law  of  nations: 

President  can  not  establish  courts  in  conquered  territory  to  administer:  22. 
obligations  of,'  binding  upon  military  government:  28. 


of  conquered  territory,  right  of  King  to  change:  25. 

incompatible  with  character,  etc.,  of  United  States  Government  are  null  and 
void:  27. 

relating  to  alienation  of  public  property  pass  away  with  surrendered  sover- 
eignty: 27. 

of  the  State  must  be  enforced  by  sovereign:  188. 

embargo,  enactment  of:  238. 

in  force  under  martial  rule.     (See  Municipal  laws;  Political  laws;  Martial 
law  and  rule. ) 
Laws  of  war: 

take  place  of  Constitution  of  United  States,  etc.,  under  martial  law:  13. 
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Laws  and  usages: 

can  not  be  applied  to  citizens  in  States  upholding  authority  of  Goveniment:  21. 
Legral  i>ower: 

duties  of  occupier  when  suspended:  11. 
Legral  status: 

of  territory  and  inhabitants  of  islands  acquired  by  United  States  during  wtr 
with  Spain: 

report  on:  37. 
Legpal-tender  cases: 

opinion  of  Bradley,  J.,  in:  69. 
LegislatiTe  authority: 

not  bound  by  constitutional  limitations  in  legislating  for  territory  outside  of 
territorial  boundaries  of  a  State:  241. 
Legislature: 

will  of,  regarding  national  boundaries  must  be  re6i)ected :  47. 
(See  CoDLgress. ) 

of  a  State;  powers  of  sovereignty  exercised  by:  108. 

can  not  baiigain  away  police  power:  205.  I 

Leib,  Representative: 

debate  on  Louisiana:  132.  * 

L^se  mi^est^: 

provisions  of  Spanish  penal  code  regarding:  548.  ^ 

Letters  of  marque: 

constitutional  provisions  regarding:  25,  63,  86,  622. 
Liabilities  incurred  by  Spain: 

United  States  not  liable  for:  180. 

debt  of  Greneral  Government  does  not  pass  with  ceded  territory:  182. 
Lieber's  instructions: 

for  the  Government  of  United  States  armies  in  the  field:  11,  14,  196,  212,  235, 
335,424. 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  President: 

attempt  of,  to  weaken  rebellion:  24. 

theorem  announced  by:  105. 

election  of:  105. 

declaration  of  Republican  convention  which  nominated:  105. 

proclamation  of,  declaring  ports  of  rebel  States  blgckaded:  220. 

certain  States  in  a  state  of  insurrection:  220-253. 
inviting  rebellious  States  to  form  loyal  governments:  243. 
Loans: 

authority  of  municipalities  in  Porto  Rico  to  contract:  457-463. 
Lobo,  Antonio  Alvarez  Nava  y.     (See  Nava  y  Lobo.) 
Lorraine.     (See  Alsace  and  Lorraine.) 
Lotinga,  A.: 

application  to  State  Department  for  purchase  of  the  wreck  of  the  Alfonso  XII :  558. 

(See  Vessels.)    , 
Lous^hborousrh  v.  Blake: 

decision  of  Marshall,  Ch.  J.,  in:  91  et  seq. 

when  decided:  92. 

right  of  Congress  to  impose  a  direct  tax  on  the  District  of  Columbia:  91. 
Lous^hrids^e,  Representative  from  low^a: 

debate  on  bill  appropriating  purchase  price  of  Alaska:  152-155. 
Louisiana: 

provisional  court  established  during  civil  war:  21 

formation  of  State  government  in:  24, 244. 
refusal  of  Congress  to  recognize:  24,  244. 
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liOuifliaaa — Continued. 

exercise  of  legislative  and  judicial  powers  by  Governor  Claiborne:  30. 
purchase  treaty — 

debate  on:  34,  124-128,  129,  130. 

provisions  of:  41,  77,  83. 

how  made  effective:  43. 

assailed  as  an  act  of  imperialism:  122. 

ratification  of,  by  Senate:  124. 

assailed  as  being  unconstitutional:  124. 

formulation,  approval,  and  ratification  of:  159. 

provisions  of,  regarding  inhabitants  of  ceded  territory:  243. 

status  of  ceded  territory  to  Federal  Government:  243. 
trade:  332. 
commissioners  sent  by  Jefferson  to  secure  transfer  of  possession:  43. 
code  of  laws  in,  in  1803:  44. 

purchased  by  United  States  in  their  confederate  capacity:  67,  78. 
acquisition  of,  by  United  States:  77,  85,  104. 
Congressional  act  providing  for  government  of:  78. 
authority  granted  Indiana  oflScers  over:  78. 
purchase  of,  purposes  of:  79. 

message  from  Jefferson  to  Congress  with  regard  to  purchase  of:  123. 
passage  of  bill  providing  for  government  of:  131. 
provisions  of  final  bill  for  government  of:  132. 

debate  on  bill  providing  Territorial  form  of  government  for:  132  et  seq. 
tariff  in:  159  et  seq. 

Gallatin's  report  on  the  finances:  159, 161. 
revenue  collected  at  New  Orleans:  159. 

instructions  of  Gallatin  to  Claiborne  for  taking  possession  of:  159. 
duties  on  imports  and  exports:  159. 

appointment  of  H.  R.  Trist  as  collector  at  New  Orleans:  159. 
instructions  of  Gallatin  to  Trist  regarding  taxes,  etc. :  159. 
extension  of  United  States  laws  regarding  imports  and  tonnage  to:  160. 
purchase:  claim  of  Jefferson  that  west  Florida  included  in:  161. 
advantage  in  importation  of  French  and  Spanish  products  to  New  Orleans:  162. 
inhabitants  of,  declared  in  a  state  of  insurrection:  253. 
laws  relating  to  treason,  etc. :  675. 
liudlow  William: 

Civil  governor  of  Habana:  463. 
liumber  in  the  Philippines.     (See  Timber;  Forests;  Franchises.) 
liuzon: 

administration  of:  231. 
(See  Philippine  Islands. ) 
Ijyon,  Representative: 

debate  on  Louisiana  in  House:  133. 

M. 

McOnlloch  V.' State  of  Maryland: 

character  and  scope  of  legislative  power  of  Congress;  opinion  of  Marshall,  Ch.  J. : 
70  et  seq. 
McKinley,  William,  President: 

sentiments  regarding  islands  ceded  by  Spain,  etc. :  64. 

letter  to  Secretary  of  War  relating  to  government  of  civil  affairs  in  Cuba,  etc. :  217. 

order  of,  imposing  customs  duties  in  the  Philippines:  217. 

appointment  of  Philippine  Commission  by :  229. 
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order  of,  prohibiting;  the  granting  of  concession?,  etc.,  in  Porto  Rico:  385, 440, 46i 
message  to  Congress  regarding  municipalities  in  Porto  Rico:  375. 
lettec  to  Secretary  of  War  on  powers  of  military  occupant,  etc. :  517. 
Mcpherson,  United  States  Army  transport: 

report  on  claim  of  American  Mail  Steamship  Company,  for  towing:  414. 
Madrid  Qszette: 

extract  from,  regarding  Cuban  debts,  etc. :  185-186. 
Magna  Charta: 

guaranty  of  trial  by  jury:  110. 
Maine: 

laws  relating  to  treason,  etc. :  676. 
Manila,  city  of: 

claim  of  Merry  weather  &  Sons,  on  account  of  refusal  of,  to  permit  further  execu- 
tion of  contract:  407. 
seizure  of  funds  found  in  Spanish  treasuries  by  United  States  forces:  621-625. 
recommendations:  624. 

approved  by  Acting  Secretary  of  War:  624-625. 
report  on  claim  of  J.  Antonio  Mompo  y  PM  for  refund  of  excess  duties:  625-630L 

approval  of  views  by  Acting  Secretary  of  War:  630. 
(See Philippine  Islands.) 
Manila-Dagupan  Bailway  concession: 

refuHal  of  United  States  to  assume  obligations  of:  182. 
payment  in  lieu  of  transfer  of  obligation:  182. 

guarantee  contained  in,  not  a  lien  npon  revenues  of  the  Philippine  Islands:  193^ 
Manila  Bailway  Company: 

report  on  claim  of,  for  payment  by  United  States  of  interest,  etc.:  177  et  seq. 
concession  to,  for  railway  from  Manila  to  Dagupan:  179.  / 

terms  of  concession:  179. 
amount  invested  in  railway:  179. 
claim  against  United  States  Government:  179. 
guaranty  of  Spanish  Government  contained  in  concession:  180. 
contention  of,  regarding  character  of  obligation  sought  to  be  enforced:  185. 
subvention  guaranteed  to,  by  Spain:  179,  186. 
United  States  not  liable  for:  179. 
is  not  a  lien  upon  Philippine  Island  revenues:  193. 
Marcy,  Wm.  L. : 

instructions  to  Colonel  Mason  in  California:  102. 
Maritime  Captures.    See  Captures. 
Market  house: 

contract  for,  in  Sancti  Spfritus,  and  rights  thereunder  of  Primitivo  Gutierre*. 
(See  Gutierrez.) 
Marque,  letter  of: 

constitutional  provisions  regarding:  25,  63,  86. 
Marshall,  John,  Chief  Justice: 

opinion  of,  in  McCuUoch  v.  State  of  Maryland:  69  et  seq. 
opinion  of,  in  Loughborough  v.  Blake:  91. 

on  effect  of  action  of  political  branch  of  Government  regarding  ter- 
ritory: 47. 
in  Johnson  v.  Mcintosh :  65. 

as  to  right  of  Congress  to  impose  direct  tax  on  District  Columbia:  91. 
in  American  Insurance  Co.  v.  Canter:  94. 
on  confiscation  of  property :  280. 
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Marti  y  Buglet,  Ramon: 

report  on  administration  of  estate  of:  473-478. 

holding  of  court  at  Santa  Clara  regarding  nationality  of:  473, 476. 
sustained  by  secretary  of  justice  of  Cuba:  474. 
contrary  to  provisions  of  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain:  477. 

jurisdiction  of  Santa  Clara  court  to  institute  testamentary  proceedings:  477. 

action  taken  by  Secretary  of  War:  478. 
Martial  law: 

immediate  and  direct  effect  of  occupation,  etc. :  11. 

does  not  cease  during  hostile  occupation,  and  exceptions:  11. 

defined  by  Chief  Justice  Chase:  12, 363. 

is  military  authority:  12, 363. 

civil  and  penal  law  continue  in  force  unless  otherwise  ordered:  12, 14, 198. 

legislative,  executive,  or  administrative  functions  of  hostile  government  cease 
under:  12, 198. 

an  authority  called  into  action  in  locality  of  United  States:  12, 363. 

takes  place  of  governmental  agencies  under  certain  conditions:  12. 

occasion  of,  is  public  exigency:  13. 

ceases  when  district  sufficiently  tranquil:  13. 

functions  of  hostile  government  cease  under:  14. 

effect  of  exercise  of,  when  regulated  by  Congress:  36. 

distinction  from  military  law:  36, 278, 368. 

is  unwritten  law:  36. 

is  l>eyond  jurisdiction  of  Congress:  36. 

defined  by  Pomeroy :  19, 36, 229, 278, 363. 

affects  chiefly  police  power  and  collection  of  public  revenues:  424. 
Martial  rule: 

is  an  element  of  the  jt«  belli:  13. 

incidental  to  state  of  war,  etc. :  13. 

when  resort  may  be  had  to:  14. 

intention  of:  14. 

private  property  may  l)e  taken  for  public  purposes  imder:  14. 

is  the  creature  of  necessity:  15,  35. 

may  become  a  necessity  in  case  of  foreign  invasion:  15. 

provisions  regarding,  in  reconstruction  acts:  17. 

occasions  when,  can  be  applied:  21. 

can  not  exist  where  courts  are  open:  21. 

includes  authority  to  deal  with  each  necessity:  26. 

necessity,  meaning  of,  in  connection  with  justification  of:  26. 
of,  must  be  shown:  35. 

if  made  subject  of  legislation,  justification  is  question  of  law:  35. 

(Bee  Martial  law;  Military  srovemment. ) 
Maryland: 

refusal  of,  to  ratify  Articles  of  Confederation:  75. 

creation  of  monopolies  in,  prohibited:  296. 

laws  relating  to  treason,  etc. :  676. 
Maakat: 

consular  courts  in:  59. 
Massachusetta : 

cession  of  land  by,  to  Federal  Government:  123. 

laws  relating  to  treason,  etc. :  678. 
Mason,  Colonel: 

proclamation  of  treaty  with  Mexico  in  California:  101. 
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announcement  regarding  military  government:  101. 
instructions  of  William  L.  Marcy  to:  102. 
Matadero  River: 

concession  for  canalization  of,  report  on:  571. 

application  of  Pelaez  de  Amigo  and  Manuel  Gomez  de  Aranjo  for  ooncesson:  542. 
authority  to  construct  canal  granted:  572,  579. 
purchase  of  concession  by  Habana  Canal  Company:  572. 
report  of  Brigadier-General  Ludlow  on:  572. 

opinion  of  Juan  F.  O'Farrill  that  decree  granting  concession  is  null  and 
void:  575. 
concession  is  prima  facie  lawful:  577, 587. 
Habana  Canal  Company  entitled  to  exercise  rights  created  by  concession:  578, 

587. 
construction  of  recognition  of  concession:  578, 587. 
courts  of  Cuba  not  bound  by  recognition:  578, 587. 
exercise  of  rights  claimed  subject  to  direction  of  provisional  government,  etc: 

578, 587.  I 

approval  by  Secretary  of  War  of  views  expressed  in  report:  578, 594. 
opinion  of  Joe6  R.  Villalon  as  to  validity  of  concession:  588. 
opinion  of  administrative  council  against  validity  of  concession:  590. 
recommendations  as  to  proper  action:  593.  ^ 

instructions  of  Secretary  of  War  to  General  Wood:  594, 595. 
Matthews  v.  MeStea: 

regulation  of  trade  with  hostile  territory:  221. 
Mazzaatini  y  Equia,  Tomas: 

contract  with  municipality  of  Habana:  541. 
Meiklejohn,  Geo.  D.: 

action  of,  on  claim  of  Miguel  Porrata  Doria:  451. 

Antonio  Alvarez  Nava  y  Lobo:  457. 
action  on  report  on  claim  of  Fermin  Sagardia:  472. 
denial  of  application  of  Frank  H.  Griswold:  495. 

approval  of  views  set  forth  in  report  on  concession  to  canalize  Matadero  River: 
578. 
Merryman  v.  Bourne: 

ownership  of  municipal  lands  under  change  of  sovereignty:  384, 468. 
Merryweather  &  Sons: 

report  on  claim  of,  for  damages  occasioned  by  refusal  to  permit  farther  execution 

of  alleged  contract:  407. 
claim  alleged  by:  407. 

communication  to  Secretary  John  Hay:  410. 
final  disposition  of,  by  Secretary  of  War:  411-414. 
Mexico: 

treaty  of  1848  with  the  United  States:  41,  83,  96,  101,  166. 

necessity  of  military  government  in  New  Mexico  and  California:  16. 
provisions  regarding  protection  of  property  rights:  383,  464. 
how  made  effective:  44. 
proclamation  of:  101. 

message  of  President  Polk  notifying  ratification  of:  168. 
treaty  of  1853  with  the  United  States  (Gadsden  Purchase):  42. 
peso  of,  principal  medium  of  exchange  in  Philippine  Islands:  256. 

export  duty  on,  in  the  Philippines:  257. 
succession  of,  to  territorial  rights  of  Spain:  304,  327. 
relinquishment  of  Upper  California  and  New  Mexico:  41. 
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ambaasador  at  Washington,  request  for  information  as  to  extradition  of  fugitives 

from  justice  in  Cuba:  523  et  seq. 
end  of  Mexican  rule  in  California:  28,  359,  390,  492. 
Meyers,  Bei^.  F.,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania: 

debate  on  appropriation  of  purchase  price  of  Alaska:  155. 
MichigBn: 

laws  relating  to  treason,  etc.:  678. 
Military  authority: 

supremacy  of,  over  civil  authority,  repugnant  to  principles  of  United  States  Gov- 
ernment: 23. 
Military  authorities  of  United  States: 

not  prohibited  from  maintaining  governments:  12. 
Military  districts: 

division  of  rebel  States  into:  17. 
Military  ^vemment: 

in  islands  ceded  by  Spain;  report  on  powers,  etc.,  of:  11. 

powers  of,  in  civil  affairs,  after  peace  treaty  of  1898:  16. 

justified  and  required  until  civil  government  established:  16. 

(See  Islands.) 
in  California — 

origin  of:  12. 

how  instituted:  12. 

continued  existence  of:  16. 
in  New  Mexico:  12. 

continued  existence  of:  16. 
in  Cuba — 

effect  of  treaty  of  peace  on:  19  et  seq. 

substitute  for  previous  sovereignty:  31,  538. 

derives  its  pow^ers  from  laws  of  war;  34. 

identical  with  military  operations  of  a  belligerent:  35. 

right  of,  to  expropriate  private  property:  360. 

exercise  of  judicial  powers  by:  580. 
in  Porto  Rico- 
does  not  occupy  place  of  sovereignty  of  Spain:  20. 

effect  of  treaty  of  peace  on:  19  et  seq. 

is  representative  of  sovereignty:  20. 

purposes  of:  26. 

means  of  accomplishment:  26. 

may  exercise  police  pow^er:  28. 

light  of,  of  civil  affairs  to  issue  military  orders:  29. 
in  the  Philippines — 

effect  of  peace  treaty  upon:  19  et  seq. 

originally  an  instrument  for  promoting  war  with  Spain:  36. 

is  authorized  to  exercise  rights  of  belligerent:  36. 

administration  of:  232. 
in  Texas,  duration  of:  18,  235. 
is  dominion  exercised  by  belligerent  power:  12, 362. 
is  a  form  of  military  jurisdiction:  12, 363. 
takes  place  of  suspended  or  destroye<l  sovereignty:  12, 363. 
occasion  of,  is  expulsion  of  existing  sovereignty:  13. 
continues  until  permanent  sovereignty  established:  13. 
powers  of,  how  restricted:  13. 
how  administered  in  ancient  times:  13, 62.  j 
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not  considered  as  doing  away  with  all  laws:  14 

powers  of,  when  devoted  to  civil  affairs:  15. 

is  the  creature  of  necessity:  15. 

may  continue  in  hello  ceasante  or  in  flagrante  hello:  17, 363. 

(X)ur8e  of  Congress  r^arding,  after  civil  war:  17. 

may  continue  after  cessation  of  hostilities:  17, 25, 363. 

provisions  of,  regarding,  in  reconstruction  acts:  17. 

reasons  for,  in  rehel  States:  18. 

is  authority  hy  which  commander  governs  conquered  territory,  etc. :  18, 229, 263. 

ceases  at  the  pleasure  of  him  who  instituted  it:  18, 363. 

difference  of  power  of,  for  promoting  warfare  and  in  time  of  peace:  21. 

by  martial  rule  until  laws  can  have  their  free  course:  21. 

purpose  of,  after  cessation  of  war:  23. 

right  of  President  to  form,  during  war:  23, 25. 

Congress  may  terminate  temporary  government  formeil  by  President:  25. 

requirements  of,  in  conquered  territory  in  time  of  peace:  26. 

provisions  of  treaty  of  peace  and  international  law  binding  upon:  28. 

has  no  right  to  grant  lands  or  confirm  titles:  28,  359. 

may  exercise  legislative  powers  in  time  of  war:  29. 

in  time  of  peace  is  lawful  government  and  government  of  law:  30. 

can  not  declare  sovereign  will  of  the  people:  151. 

civil  and  penal  law  continues  in  force  under,  unless  otherwise  ordered:  12, 14, 198. 

legislative,  executive,  or  administrative  functions  of  opposing  sovereignty  cease 
under:  12,  198. 

duties  of:  216. 

is  subject  only  to  conditions  and  restrictions  of  laws  of  war:  278. 

regulation  of  trade  an  incident  of:  302, 225, 325, 338. 

tennination  of,  not  coincident  with  cessation  of  hostilities:  19, 363. 

a  substitute  ad  interim  for  sovereignty:  366. 

right  of  military  authorities  to  maintain:  12. 

Birkhimeron:  18,  363. 
Military  g'overnor: 

officer  acting  as,  to  obey  orders  of  superiors:  28. 
Military  justice: 

provisions  of  Spanish  code  of:  563, 564-566. 

(SeelduUa  Saez.) 
Military  law: 

distinction  from  martial  law:  36, 278, 368. 

Lieber's  Manual  for  United  States  Army  in  the  Field:  11,14,198,212,225,335, 
424. 

Brussels  project  of  an  international  declaration  concerning  laws  of  war:  11. 
Military  necessity: 

What  is  understood  by:  12. 
Military  occupation: 

services  to  he  performed  by  military  governments  arising  from:  11. 

functions  of  hostile  government  cease  under:  14. 

civil  and  penal  law  continue  in  force  under:  14,  198. 

authority  of  local,  civil,  and  judicial  administration  suspended  under:  198. 

creates  obligation  to  provide  for  administration  of  civil  affairs:  216. 

regulation  of  tnule  with  territory  subject  to:  225. 

pro<luces  no  effect  on  private  property:  386,  464,  543. 
Military  operations: 

in  the  Philippines:  237. 
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Military  power: 

exercise  of,  not  to  be  pushed  beyond  requirementB  of  exigency:  15. 

necessary  to  govern  Philippines,  in  whom  vested:  241,  233. 
Miller,  J.: 

opinion  in  Koszta  case:  119. 
L,  Ez  parte: 

powers  of  Congress  to  direct  operations  of  military  forces:  35,  278,  279,  368. 

(See  Chaae,  Ch.  J. ) 


administration  of:  231. 
(See  Philippine  Islands. ) 
Mindoro: 

administration  of:  231. 
(See  Philippine  Islands. ) 
Minerals: 

(See  Mining  claims. ) 
Mining  claims: 

in  Cuba:  351-373. 

order  of  military  governor  continuing  granting  of:  352. 
ownership  of  mineral,  under  Spanish  law:  353. 

laws  relating  to,  under  Spanish  dominion  continued  under  American  occu- 
pation: 356. 
Spanish  laws  in  force:  357. 

powers  (X)nferred  ui)on  provincial  governor:  358. 
provisions  for  exercise  of  right  of  eminent  domain:  359. 
opinion  of  Attorney-General:  370  et  seq. 
in  Porto  Rico:  351-373. 
in  the  Philippines:  351-373. 

provisions  regarding  mining  bureau:  352. 
(See  Foraker  resolution,  etc.) 
Mining"  rights  in  the  Philippines:  233. 

(See  Mining  claims. ) 
Minnesota: 

laws  relating  to  treason,  etc. :  678. 
Misprision  of  treason.     (See  Treason. ) 
Mississippi: 

inhabitants  of,  declared  in  a  state  of  insurrection:  253. 
laws  relating  to  treason,  etc. :  679. 
Mitchill,  Representative: 

debate  in  House  on  Louisiana  purchase  treaty:  127. 
Momp6  y  Pld,  J.  Antonio: 

report  on  claim  for  refund  of  excess  duties  imposeil  at  Manila:  625-630. 
approval  of  views  by  Acting  Secretary  of  War:  630. 
Money: 

of  the  United  States,  act  of  Philippine  Commission  to  prevent  discrimination 
against,  report  on:  255. 
purposes  of  Commission  in  passing:  256. 
seizure  of,  by  United  States  military  forces  found  in  Spanish  treasuries  in 
Manila:  621-625. 
recommendations:  624. 

approval  of,  by  Acting  Secretary  of  War:  624-625. 
Monopolies: 

creation  of,  prohibite<l  in  some  States:  296. 
created  in  Cuba  under  Spanish  sovereignty:  539. 
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Monroe,  James,  President: 

action  of,  on  controverey  between  Andrew  Jackson  and  Judge  Fromentin:  139. 
declaration  that  Constitution,  etc.,  does  not  extend  ex  proprio  vigore  over  newly 
acquired  territory:  140. 
(See  Ex  proprio  vi^re. ) 
Montana: 

extension  of  United  States  Constitution  to:  90. 
laws  relating  to  treason,  etc, :  679. 
Moore,  International  Arbitrations: 

unlawful  acts  of  individual  soldiers:  343. 
Moore  v.  Steinbach: 

continuation  of  laws  affecting  public  property  after  change  of  sovereignty:  27, 
384, ,  465, 468. 
Morel,  M.: 

director  of  the  International  registry  of  trade-marks:  306. 
letter  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  regarding  trade-marks  in  the  Philippine?, 
306,307. 
Mormon  (Shurch  v.  United  States: 

power  and  scope  of  legislative  powers  of  Congress:  85, 88. 
Morocco: 

consular  courts  in :  59. 
Mumford  v.  Wardwell: 

power  of  military  governors  to  grant  lands,  etc. :  28, 359, 390, 492. 
Municipal  councils : 

law  for  reorganization  of,  of  Cuba  of  1859:  208. 
Municipalities : 
in  Cuba — 

report  on  right  of,  to  grant  permission  to  railroad  companies  to  cross  high- 
ways, etc.:  374-391. 
right  to  acquire  property,  etc. :  374,  382. 
real  property  ac^quired  by:  374. 
how  affairs  of,  conducte<l:  374. 

action  of  municipal  officials  subject  to  approval  of  general  administratioD: 
374. 
purpose  of  surveillance:  374. 
Spanish  laws  relating  to,  continued  in  force  under  military  government:  374. 
laws  of,  substantially  the  same  for  Porto  Rico:  375. 
policy  recommended  by  President  for  Porto  Rico  adopted  and  pursaed  in 

Cuba:  375. 
progress  made  toward  independent  administration  of  their  own  affairs:  375. 
petition  for  increased  railway  facilities:  375. 
how  proi)erty  l)elonging  to,  may  l)e  divided:  377. 
streets  and  highways  owned  by:  378. 
how  property  of,  divide*!  by  Spanish  law:  378. 
right  of,  to  alienate  rights  to  streets:  378. 

power  of,  to  regulate  and  control  use  of  streets  under  Spanish  law:  378. 
,  authority  of,  to  grant  permits  for  use  of  streets:  378. 
provisions  of  municipal  laws  in  force  under  Spanish  sovereignty:  379. 
general  law  of  public  works:  380. 

regulations  for  its  execution:  380. 
railroad  law  for.  380. 

regulations  for  the  execution  of:  380. 
establishment  of  towns  within  limits  of:  381. 
land  dedicated  to  public  use  as  streets  is  public  property:  382. 
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in  Oaba — CJontinueti. 

purpose  of  Foraker  amendment  as  to  municipal  rights  in  Cuba:  387. 

effect  of :  387. 
can  not  alienate  title  to  land  which  passes  to  United  States  under  terms  of 

treaty  of  peace  with  Spain:  383. 
possess  same  rights  of  property  as  under  Spanish  sovereignty:  388,  389. 
may  exercise  ordinary  rights  of  ownership  over  their  property:  389. 
authority  of  military  government  over  affairs  of:  390. 
how  land  owned  by,  may  be  encumbered  or  conveye<l:  391. 
extent  of  powers  of:  470. 

how  franchises  granted  by,  under  Spanish  law:  470,  471. 
rights  belonging  to  the  peaceful  possession  of  property  not  impaired:  543. 
Foraker  amendment  not  to  be  construed  as  prohibiting,  to  exercise  ordinary 
rights  of  owership,  etc.,  543. 
in  Porto  Rico— 

can  not  alienate  title  to  land  which  passed  to  the  United  States  under  terms 

of  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain:  465. 
report  on  granting  of  franchises  by:  403-471. 
can  not  alienate  title  to  land  which  passed  to  the  United  States  under  terms 

of  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain:  465. 
right  of,  to  acquire  real  estate:  465. 

own  streets  constructed  and  maintained  with  municipal  funds:  466. 
report  on  right  of,  to  contract  loans,  etc. :  457-463. 
authority  and  obligations  of,  as  to  public  works,  etc. :  459. 
rights  of,  under  Spanish  sovereignty  retained  upon  cession  of  island  to  the 

United  States:  460. 
report  on  granting  of  franchises  by:  463-471. 

(See  Property,  private. ) 
jurisdiction  of,  over  streets:  440, 464. 
have  the  same  rights  as  natural  persons  to  dispose  of  their  property:  386, 463, 543. 
how  franchises  granted  by,  under  Spanish  laws:  470, 471. 
rights  of,  to  be  respected  equally  with  those  of  an  individual:  441, 463. 
Municipal  laws: 

of  deposed  sovereignty  continue  in  force  under  martial  rule:  14, 29, 226. 

of  territory  subject  to  military  occupation  govern  relations  of  inhabitants  inter  se: 

26. 
may  be  suspended  by  conqueror  during  period  of  war:  26. 

N. 
Nation,  sovereign: 

inherent  right  to  acquire  territory:  37. 

have  equal  rights  and  equal  powers:  68. 
National  Bank  v.  County  of  Tankton: 

government  of  Territories  of  the  United  States:  107. 
Nationality.     (See  Aliens;  Allegiance;  Citizenship;  Naturalization.) 
Naturalization  laws  of  the  United  States: 

letter  of  Lord  Grenville  to  Rufus  King  with  regard  to:  117. 

of  aliens:  119. 

early  American  doctrine  of  expatriation:  117. 

(See  Aliens;  Allegiance;  Citizenship.) 
Nava  y  Lobe,  Antonio  Alvarez: 

report  on  claim  of,  for  damages  for  being  deprived  of  the  office  of  notary:  454. 
reasons  for  rejection  of  claim:  455. 
action  of  War  Department:  457.  j 
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Navassa  iBland: 

authority  of  CJongress  to  legislate  for:  50. 
NaTig^tion  laws: 

enforcement  of,  in  California:  103. 

extension  over  Alaska:  170. 
Nebraska: 

laws  relating  to  treason,  etc. :  679. 
Necessity: 

meaning  of,  in  connection  with  justification  of  martial  rule:  26. 
Neely ,  C.  F.  W. : 

report  on  question  of  inserting  charge  of  conspiracy  in  criminal  complaint  against: 
546-554. 

provisions  of  penal  code  for  Cuba  violated  by:  550. 
postal  code  violated  by:  550. 
Neutrals: 

belligerent  not  required  to  pay  for  damages  to  property  of,  in  track  of  war:  341. 

residence  in  enemy's  country  exposes  his  property  to  enemy's  risk:  343. 
New  Hampshire: 

laws  relating  to  treason,  etc. :  679. 
New  Jersey: 

laws  relating  to  treason,  etc. :  680. 
New  Mexico: 

military  government  of :  12. 

continued  existence  of,  in :  16,  20. 

provisional  government  properly  established  by  Executive  authority  during  Mexi- 
can war:  22,  218. 

relinquishment  of,  by  Mexico,  by  treaty  of  1848:  41. 

title  of  United  States  to,  perfected  by  conquest:  41,  81,  166. 

right  of,  to  Statehood:  81. 

provisions  of  act  to  establish  Territorial  government  for:  90. 

debate  in  Congress  on  extension  of  Constitution,  etc.,  to:  96. 

conquest  of,  accomplished  by  campaign  of  1846:  166,  270,  501. 

customs  duties  exacted  by  government  of  civil  affairs:  166. 

organization  of  independent  State  government:  169,  243. 

refusal  of  Congress  to  recognize  Senators  and  Representatives:  169,  243. 

organization  of  civil  government  for  occupied  territory:  270,  501. 

conspiracy  to  overthrow  United  States  authority:  271,  501. 
trial  of  insurgent  prisoners:  271,  501. 

indictment  of,  for  treason  against  the  United  States:  271,  501. 
letter  of  Frank  P.  Blair  to  Attorney-General  relating  to  indictment  of  pris- 
oners: 271-272,  501-502. 

civil  government  in,  rested  upon  rights  acquired  by  conquest:  273. 

situation  in,  in  1848:  276,  507. 

title  of  United  States  to,  commences  with  completion  of  conquest:  277,  507. 

right  of  military  government  to  institute  courts:  277. 

exercise  of  the  power  to  partlon  under  military  government:  501-507. 

refusal  of  President  to  exercise  power  of  pardon:  274,  504. 

case  of  Antonio  Maria  Trujillo:  272,  502. 

insurrection  against  military  government:  689-730. 
New  Orleans: 

preference  given  to,  over  United  States  ports:  78. 

appointment  of  H.  R  Trist  as  collector  at:  159. 

revenue  collected  at.  159. 
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li'ew  Orleans  v.  Steamaliip  Co. : 

powers  of  military  governments:  217,  278. 
li'ew  York: 

transfer  of  unoccupied  territory  to  General  Grovemment:  40,  123. 

laws  relating  to  treason,  etc. :  681. 
li'icholas,  Senator: 

debate  on  Louisiana  purchase  treaty:  129. 
UicholBOn,  Representative: 

debate  in  House  on  Louisiana  purchase  treaty:  127. 

selection  of,  to  defend  Louisiana  purchase  treaty:  78. 
IfonizitercourBe  acts:  220,  221. 
North  Carolina: 

transfer  of  unoccupieti  territory  to  General  Government:  40,  123. 

ratification  of  Constitution  of  United  States  by:  77,  104,  158. 

extension  of  revenue  laws  to:  104,  158. 

inhabitants  of,  declared  in  a  state  of  insurrection:  253. 

monopolies  prohibite<l  in:  296. 
North  Dakota: 

laws  relating  to  treason,  etc.:  681. 
Northwest  Territory: 

acquisition  of  jurisdiction  over:  75. 

plan  of  government  for,  reported:  75. 

ordinances  for  government  of:  75. 
provisions  of:  76. 

national  compact  with:  75,  76,  83. 

customs  laws  in :  158. 

trade  with  Canada:  158. 
Notaries  in  Porto  Rico: 

claim  of  Antonio  Alvarez  Nava  y  Lobo  for  damages  for  being  deprived  of  the 
office  of:  454  et  seq. 
reasons  for  rejection  of  claim :  455. 
action  of  War  Department  on:  457. 

O. 
Obligations: 

of  Spain  riot  assumed  by  the  United  States:  182, 208. 
(See  Manila  Railway  Company. ) 

contention  of  Spanish  Commission  regarding  assumption  of:  183. 

of  General  Government  do  not  pass  with  ceded  territory:  182,  183,  328. 

which  pass  with  sovereignty:  328. 

do  not  pass  with  sovereignty:  329. 
Occupation,  military  (see  Military  occupation): 

territory  may  be  acquired  by:  51. 

is  the  temporary  retention  of  territory :  386,  543. 

(See  Territory;  Acquisition  of  territory. ) 
Occupier: 

duties  of,  when  legal  power  suspended. 
O'Farrill,  Juan  F. : 

opinion  as  to  validity  of  decree  granting  concession  for  canalization  of  Matadero 
River:  575. 

(See  Matadero  River. ) 
Offenses  and  crimes : 

committed  on  the  high  seas,  etc. :  55. 
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Office: 

public,  is  not  property:  197,  203. 

authority  of  Spanish  office  holder  in  Cuba  creased  with  withdrawal  of  Spanish 
sovereignty:  197. 

right  to,  not  protected  by  treaty  of  peace:  206. 

provisions  of  Recopilacion  de  Indias  regarding:  200. 

power  of  disposal  of  retained  by  Crown  of  Spain:  203. 

rights  of  administration  held  by  purchaser:  203. 

incumbency  subject  to  the  royal  will:  203. 

termination  of  incumbency  not  an  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain:  201. 

reversion  to  the  Crown  of  Spain  and  repurchase  of  offices,  etc. :  205. 

provisions  of  Spanish  law  regarding  purchasable  and  assignable:  208. 
(See  High  sheriff.) 
Officers  of  the  United  States  Army.     (See  Army  officers. ) 
Ohio: 

laws  relating  to  treason,  etc. :  682. 
Olive  Branch,  the: 

case  of:  1&3,  164. 
Oregon: 

message  of  President  Polk  regarding:  168. 

laws  relating  to  treason,  etc. :  682. 
O'Beilly,  Countess.     (See  Cottntess  of  Buena  Vista. ) 
Orleans,  Territory  of: 

tariff  system  in:  104. 

when  admitted  as  State  of  Louisiana:  104. 
Otis,  Oen.  E.  S.: 

report  on  order  of,  requiring  Smith,  Bell  &  Co.,  of  Manila,  to  turn  over  to  Amer- 
ican authorities  money  held  as  property  of  insurgent  forces:  261. 

opinion  of,  regarding  trade  with  Sulu  Islands:  333. 
Ownership: 

defined  by  Spanish  code:  378,  466. 

P. 
Palawan  Islands: 

administration  of:  231. 
Palmer  V.  Low: 

right  of  municipalities  to  grant  lands  after  change  of  sovereignty:  385,  409. 
Pan^o-Pango,  in  Samoan  Islands: 

turned  over  to  American  Government:  59. 
Pardon: 

memorandum  on  the  exercise  of  the  power  to,  under  military  government  in 
New  Mexico:  501-^7. 

memorandum  on  orders  of  military  government  of  Cuba  relating  to  the  exercise 
of  the  power  to:  501-507. 

refusal  of  President  to  exercise  power  of,  in  case  of  Antonio  Trujillo:  272,  502. 

(Si'e  New  Mexico. ) 
Paris  Conference  ( 1898) :  (See  American  Commission;  Spanish  Commission.) 
Peace,  treaty  of.     (See  Treaty  of  peace. ) 
Pelaez  de  Amig'O,  Felipe: 

application  for  concession  to  canalize  Matadero  River  in  Habana  Province.,  Caba, 
rej)ort  on:  571. 

(See  Matadero  River. ) 
Penal  code: 

Spanish,  in  force  in  Cuba,  provisions  of,  violated  by  Neely  and  Bathbone:  550. 
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Penal  code — Continued. 

provisions  of,  regarding — 
treason:  548. 
l^se  majesty :  548. 
rebellion:  549. 
sedition:  549. 
Penal  law,  and  civil: 

continues  in  force  in  enemies'  territory  under  military  government:  14,198. 
Pennsylvania: 

laws  relating  to  treason,  etc. :  682. 
Pensacola: 

advantages  granted  by  treaty  with  Spain  to:  162. 
Persia: 

consular  courts  in:  59. 
Phillimore  on  International  Law  cited:  51. 
Philippine  ConunlBsion: 
appointment  of:  229. 
instructions  to:  229. 
transfer  of  legislative  powers  to:  230. 
executive  powers  conferred  on:  230. 
purposes  of,  in  passing  act  to  prevent  discrimination  against  United  States 

money:  256. 
admission  of  Mexican  pesos  free  of  duty:  257. 
act  imposing  export  duty  on  Mexican  coinage:  257. 

act  of,  to  prevent  discrimination  against  United  States  currency  not  in  contra- 
vention of  principles  established  for  protection  of  property  rights  in  the 
United  States:  260. 
Philippine  Islands: 

explanation  of  money  payment  in  case  of:  187. 

capture  of  capital  of,  sufficient  l>asis  of  good  title  for  the  United  States:  45. 

right  of  government  of,  to  impose  export  taxes,  if  territory  not  hostile:  237-241. 

how  national  authority  of  United  States  exercised  in:  239. 

being  hostile,  under  governing  authority  of  war  powers  of  nation:  251. 

army  in:  215,  228. 

exercise  of  belligerent  rights  by  United  States  in,  not  affected  by  treaty  of  peace 

with  Spain:  216. 
all  branches  of  government  of,  to  be  considered  as  instruments  with  which  a 

belligerent  is  waging  a  war:  279. 
encampment  of  troops  in,  report  on  claims  by  reason  of:  338-350. 
claims  for  damage  to  property  by  insurgents,  etc. :  343. 
batteries,  etc.,  left  by  Spanish  forces,  agreement  as  to:  567. 
cession  of,  by  Spain:  46. 
Chinese  immigration,  order  prohibiting:  4S2. 
civil  government — 

establishment  of,  is  a  war  measure:  229. 
appointment  of  Philippine  Commission:  229. 
transfer  of  legislative  powers  to:  230. 
executive  powers  conferred  on:  230. 
appointment  of  William  H.  Taft  as  civil  governor,  inauguration  of:  231. 
powers  of,  exercised  by  civilian  and  military  officials:  231. 
provinces  and  islands  under:  231. 
right  of,  to  enforce  taxes,  etc.:  241. 
cocoanut  palms,  value,  etc. :  608. 
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Philippine  Islands — Continued, 
coniineife — 

right  of  jfovemment  to  regalate,  with,  report  on:  210. 

with  unlawful:  222. 

authorized  with  certain  parts  of:  222. 

ports  open  to  foreign:  232. 

right  of  United  States  to  regulate,  with:  241-251. 

prohibition  to  trade  with:  303, 322. 

letter  of  Admiral  George  C.  Remey  regarding:  322. 

declarations  of  American  commissioners  (1898)  regarding  open  door  in:  331. 

policy  of  the  United  States  in:  331. 
confiscation  of  property  as  punishment  for  treason  against  United  States  Govern- 
ment: 270. 

as  a  punishment  for  resisting  lawful  authority  of  military  government:  270. 
ruHtoniH  tariff — 

right  of  government  to  impose  import  and  export  duties:  210. 

exacte<l  by  government  of,  enforced  by  exercise  of  belligerent  right:  211. 

order  imposing:  217. 

exywrt  duties  in:  218-226. 

authority  of  President  to  enforce:  218. 
debt  of,  statement  regarding:  187. 
dye  woods,  number  known  in:  608. 

Eastern  Extension  Tel^raph  Company,  claim  of:  520-531. 
forests — 

provisions  of  Spooner  amendment:  233,  240,  604. 

extent  of:  607. 

means  of  communication:  608. 

surveys:  609. 

formerly  belonged  to  the  Spanish  Crown:  610. 

belonging  to  the  United  States  are  part  of  the  property  of  the  United  States: 
612. 

right  to  dispose  of,  vested  in  Congress:  612. 

(See  Spooner  amendment. ) 
franchises  in,  provisions  regarding:  233. 

(See  Spooner  amendment. ) 
gum  trees:  608. 
gutta-percha  trees:  608. 
inhabitants — 

Senate  resolution  regarding  intentions  of  United  States  as  to:  47. 

rights  of,  distinct  from  rights  of  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia:  114: 

resolution  of  Congress  regarding:  247. 
insurrection  in — 

authority  of  Unite<l  States  to  exercise  belligerent  rights  in  dealing  with: 
211-218. 

first  engagement  l>etween  insui^nts  and  United  States  troops:  213. 

territory  of,  hostile  while,  continues  to  be  waged :  228. 

character  of:  236. 

spirit  of  insurgents:  236. 

military  operations  in:  237. 

seizure  of  insurgent  funds  by  American  authorities:  261. 
legality  of:  262. 

claims  for  damage  to  j^roj^erty  by  insurgents:  343. 
Mexican  peso — 

princii)al  me<lium  of  exchange:  256. 

importation  of,  free  of  duties:  256. 
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Philippine  Islands — Continued, 
military  government- 
effect  of  treaty  with  Spain  (1898)  upon:  19  et  seq. 

an  instrument  for  promoting  war  with  Spain:  36. 

authorized  to  exercise  rights  of  belligerent:  36. 

difference  between,  and  civil  government  in:  232. 

right  to  regulate  tratle:  3S2. 
mining  claims  and  rights- 
disposition  of,  in :  233. 

and  appurtenant  privilegen  in,  report  on:  1^51-373. 

provision  regarding  mining  bureau  in :  352 
public  lands  in:  233. 

(See  Spooner  amendment.) 

United  States  has  title  as  proprietor:  t)53. 
revenues  of,  not  burdened  by  trust  in  favor  of  Manila  Railway  Company:  193. 
rubber  trees:  608. 
sovereignty  over — 

acquired  by  the  United  States:  36, 321. 

position  taken  by  American  commissioners  regarding:  247. 

belongs  to  the  United  States:  321. 

is  exercised  by  military  government:  321. 
Spooner  amendment — 

provisions  of:  233,  240. 

report  on  construction  to  be  given  to:  604. 
timber  in  sale  of:  233. 

(See  Spooner  amendment. ) 
trade.     (See  Commerce. ) 
trade-marks  in,  report  on:  3(V)-315. 

(See  Trade-marks.) 
war  material  left  by  Spanish  forces,  agreement  as  to:  567. 
ylang  ylang  tree,  abundance  of:  608. 
Phosphate  deposits: 

report  on  annulment  of  title  to,  in  Cajade  Muertos  Island,  granted  by  General 

Henry:  448-451. 
(See  Mining  claims. ) 
Pickering,  Senator: 

debate  on  Louisiana  purchase  treaty:  131. 
Piracy  committed  on  the  high  seas: 

power  of  Congress  to  define,  etc. :  62. 
Police  power: 

may  be  exercised  by  military  government  of  Porto  Rico:  28. 
one  of  the  highest  powers  of  sovereignty:  201. 
sovereignty  can  not  divest  itself  of:  201, 538. 

delegate  it:  201. 
can  not  be  bargained  away  by  legislature:  205. 
Political  laws: 

do  not  continue  in  force  in  newly  acquired  territory:  27,  29,94. 
not  in  conflict  with  Constitution,  ett!.,  may  be  continued  in  force:  27. 
cease  upon  transfer  of  sovereignty:  188, 200, 359, 389, 644. 
Political  status: 

of  inhabitants  of  territories  ceded  by  Spain:  24,  46,  86,  175,  243,  246,  247. 
defined:  246. 

difference  between,  of  territory  and  of  inhabitants:  246. 
Polk,  President: 

statement  respecting  continued  existence  of  military  governments  in  New  Mexico 
and  Upper  California:  16. 
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Polk,  President — Continued. 

meeeage  of,  regarding;  annexation  of  Texas:  168. 

inesBages  of,  regarding  Oregon:  168. 

message  notifying  Congress  of  ratification  of  treaty  with  Mexico:  168. 

relating  to  collection  of  revenue  in  California:  169. 
retirement  of:  169. 
authority  to  dispose  of  funds  derived  from  customs  revenues  of  territory  oocopied 

by  United  States  armies:  430. 
discussion  of  character  of  military  government:  274. 
Pomeroy'8  constitutional  law: 

on  military  government  and  martial  law:  19,  36,  229,  278,  363,  368. 
Ponce,  P.  B. : 

lx>ard  of  harbor  works  of,  application  tc)  United  States  Grovemment  asking 

assistance  in  collecting  claim  against  Spain:  484,  485. 
claim  of  Vicente  and  Jose  Usera,  relating  to  alleged  concession  for  tramway 
from,  to  Barrio  de  la  Marina:  531-534. 
proceedings  had  not  sufficient  to  create  completed  grant:  533. 
application  of  (iraskill  et  al.  for  license  to  construct  railway  in,  etc.:  650-655. 
Porrata  Doria,  DCiguel: 

report  on  amendment  of  title  granted  to,  by  (jeneral  Henry  to  Caja  de  Muertos 
Island,  etc.:  448-451. 
Porto  Rico: 

when  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  attached  to:  19, 366. 
is  territory  of  the  United  States:  19. 

United  States  no  longer  exercises  powers  by  virtue  of  belligerent  right:  20. 
is  property  seized  as  spoil  of  war:  25. 

sovereignty  of  the  United  States  permanently  attached  to:  29. 
right  to  legislate  for  vested  in  Congress:  29. 

capture  of  capital  of,  sufficient  basis  of  good  title  lor  United  States:  45. 
cession  of,  by  Spain:  46. 

legislative  power  in  legislating  for,  not  bound  by  constitutional  limitations:  241. 
situation  in,  after  ratification  of  treaty  of  peace:  242. 

right  to  administer  government  of,  continued  in  military'  commander  after  rati- 
fication of  treaty:  242. 
l)atteries,  stationary,  and  war  material  left  by  Spain;  report  on  suggested  agree- 
ment as  to  di8ix)sition  of:  566-571. 
civil  affairs  of.  War  Department  divested  of  jurisdiction  over:  351. 
civil  government — 

necessity  of  establishing:  25. 
authority  vested  in  Congress  to  establish:  25. 
claim  of  Vicente  and  Jos6  Usera  relating  to  concession  for  construction  of  a  tram- 
way: 531^34. 
concessions  and  franchises  in;   order  of  President  McKinley  prohibiting  the 

granting  of:  385, 440, 464. 
corporations,  application  of  Frank  H.  Griswold  et  al.  for  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion under  laws  of:  490-495. 
can  not  be  created  under  laws  in  force  under  Spanish  dominion:  491. 
manner  of  incorporation  under  Spanish  laws:  492. 

(See  Corporations.) 
no  law  existing  in  Porto  Rico  for  creation  of:  494. 
courts  established  in,  can  not  be  authorized  by  President  to  pass  on  rights  of  the 

United  States:  30. 
debts,  payment  of  contracted  in  Mexican  money:  648-660. 
proposed  judicial  order  regarding:  648. 
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Porto  Rico— Continued. 

fortifications,  report  oh  suggesteil  agreement  as  to  (lisi)08ition  of:  560-571. 
franchises,  report  on  granting  of  by  municipalitit^s:  463-471. 
inhabitants  of — 

relation  of,  to  United  States  Government:  23. 

civil  rights  and  political  status  of  native:  24. 
military  government  of — 

does  not  occupy  place  of  sovereignty  of  Spain:  20. 

effect  of  treaty  of  peace  (1898)  on:  19  et  seq. 

is  representative  of  sovereignty:  20. 

purposes  of:  26. 

means  of  accomplishment:  26. 

may  exercise  police  power:  28. 

right  of,  of  civil  affairs  to  issue  military  orders:  29. 
mining  claims  and  appurtenant  privileges  in,  report  on:  351-373. 
municipalities,  message  of  President  McKinley  to  Congress:  375. 
municipalities  in,  jurisdiction  of,  over  streets:  440, 464. 

(See  MunicipcditieB  in  Cuba. ) 
municipalities — 

right  of  to  contract  loans,  etc. :  457-463. 
royal  order  of  June  30,  1880:  457-459. 

authority  and  obligations  of,  as  to  public  works,  etc. :  459. 

rights  of  under  Spanish  sovereignty  retained  upon  cession  of  island  to  the 
United  States:  460. 

report  on  granting  of  franchises  by:  463-471. 

can  not  alienate  title  to  land  which  passed  to  the  Unite<l  States  by  terms  of 
treaty  of  peace  with  Spain:  465. 

right  of,  to  acquire  real  estate:  465. 

own  streets  constructed  and  maintained  with  municipal  funds:  466. 

right  of,  to  alienate  its  rights  to  streets:  466. 

power  of,  to  regulate  and  control  use  of  streets  under  Spanisli  law:  466. 

authority  of,  to  grant  permits  for  use  of  streets:  467. 

laws  in  force  regarding,  are  Spanish  laws  in  force  at  date  of  cession:  467. 

streets  owned  by,  do  not  l)elong  to  tlie  national  public  domain:  467. 

how  land  and  other  property  owne<l  by,  may  be  alienated:  470. 
notaries,  report  on  claim  of  Nava  y  Lobo  for  damages:  454. 

(See  Nava  y  Lobo. ) 
political  status  and  civil  rights  of  inhabitants;  24. 
public  lands  and  property;  power  to  dispose  of  rests  in  Congress:  353, 623. 

United  States  has  title  as  proprietor:  353. 
tramways,  claim  of  Vicente  and  Jos^  Usera  reganling  concession  for  construction 
of:  531-534. 

what  are  considered  under  Spanish  law:  531. 

provisions  of  Simnish  laws,  relating  to  concessions  for;  532. 

proceedings  to  secure  concession  for:  532, 533. 
troops,  encampment  of,  in,  report  on  claims  against  Uniteil  States  by  reason  of: 
338-350. 

determination  of  unliquidated  damages  requires  exercise  of  judicial  powers: 
339. 
United  States  did  not  succeed  to  prerogatives  over,   inherent  to  Crown  of 

Spain:  493. 
War  Department  divested  of  jurisdiction  over  civil  affairs  of:  351. 
war  material  and  batteries  left  by  Spain,  rejwrt  on,  suggested  agreement  as  to 
disposition  of:  566-571. 
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wrecks— 

duty  collectible  on,  brought  into  Porto  Rico,  etc.,  report  on:  619-621. 
when  duty  should  be  collected:  620. 
approval  of  views  by  Secretary  of  War:  620. 
Porto  Bico  Brewing  Ck>inpazi7: 

application  for  articles  of  incorporation  under  laws  of  Porto  Rico:  490. 
[  See  Griswold. ) 
Ports: 

right  of  Federal  Government  to  blockade,  of  rebellious  States:  211. 
Lincoln's  proclamation  declaring,  of  rebellious  States  blockaded:  220. 
open  to  foreign  trade  in  the  Philippines:  232. 
Portuguese  Biver.     (See  Gaskill  et  al. ) 


rights  created  by  priority  of:  500. 
Postal  code  for  Cuba: 

provisions  of,  violated  by  Neely  and  Rathbone:  550.  I 

Post-offices: 

establishment  of,  in  California  in  1848:  101. 
Post  routes: 

act  to  establish,  in  California:  101 . 
Powers:  ^ 

functions,  and  duties  of  military  governments  maintained  bv  United  States  in 
islands  ceded  by  Spain,  report  on:  11. 

and  rights  of  sovereign  nations,  equality  of:  68. 

difference  between  grant  of,  and  grant  of  property:  204. 

military,  civil,  and  judicial,  in  the  Philippines,  in  whom  vested:  233,240. 
President  can  not  intrude  upon  authority  of  Congress:  22,  35,  279,  368. 

establish  courts  in  conquered  territory,  etc:  22. 

may  institute  temjiorary  government  during  war:  23,  25. 

proi'lamation  of,  appointing  provisional  government  for  Texas:  23. 

can  not  make  treaty  of  peace  without  concurrence  of  Senate,  etc. :  25. 

authority  of,  over  conquered  territory  limited  by  Constitution:  25. 
to  i>articii>ate  in  civil  government  of  Cuba:  34. 

duty  of,  to  maintain  sovereignty  in  islands  ceded  by  Spain:  49. 

and  Senate  can  not  incorporate  foreign  territory  into  United  States:  122, 12R. 

confer  citizenship:  126. 

authorize*!  by  Congress  to  increase  Regular  Army:  215. 

autiiority  of,  to  enforce  tariff  in  the  Philippines:  218. 

regulate  and  control  trade  with  hostile  territory:  219,  227. 
Prisoners  of  war: 

provisions  of  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  (1898)  r^arding  release  of  political:  563. 

(See  IduUa  Saez,  Eulogio. ) 
Privileg'es,  political: 

<'reate<l,  etc.,  by  political  laws:  86. 

difference  from  personal  rights:  86. 
Prize  cases: 

courts  can  not  be  established  by  President  in  conquered  territory  to  decide  npoo 
rights  of  rnite<l  States  in:  22. 

right  of  Federal  authorities  to  blockade  ports  of  rebel  States:  211, 
Prize  courts: 

determine  liability  to  confiscation  of  captures  at  sea:  266. 

jurisdiction  of,  does  not  attach  to  property  seized  on  land:  266. 
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apply  only  to  captures  at  ^ea:  281. 
provisions  of  United  States  Revised  Statutes:  560. 
(See  Vessels.) 
Proclamation  of  President  declaring  close  of  civil  war:  17. 
Property,  enemy: 
confiscation  of:  87. 

(See  Confiscation.] 
report  on  confiscation  of:  264  et  set]. 

all  property  within  enemy's  territory  is,  and  subject  to  confiscation:  265. 
how  belligerent  nation  may  dispose  of:  26(). 
belligerent  not  obliged  to  pay  for,  in  trac^k  of  war:  341, 343. 
right  of  conqueror  to  levy  contributions  on:  217. 
stands  under  martial  law  of  occupier,  etc.:  11. 
(See  Property,  private. ) 
Property,  neutral: 

belligerent  not  required  to  pay  for  damages  to,  in  track  of  war:  341, 343. 
residence  in  enemy's  country  exposes,  to  enemy's  risk:  43. 
Property,  personal: 

under  laws  of  war  title  to,  jiasses  with  posHi'Hsion:  266. 
Property,  private: 
confiscation  of — 

enemy  property,  report  on:  264. 

more  easily  justified  in  civil  wars:  265. 

real,  may  be  confiscated  by  occupying  belligerent:  267. 

right  of,  derived  from  laws  of  war:  269. 

to  prevent  use  of  by  enemy,  is  exercise  of  war  power:  269. 

not  conferred  by  legislation,  but  may  l)e  regulated  by:  269. 

belonging  to  an  insurgent,  is  an  exercise  of  municipal  power:  269. 

United  States  may  exercise  war  jwwers,  etc.,  while  engaged  in  suppressing 

an  insurrection:  269. 
on  land,  when  proper:  279. 

and  condemnation  of,  under  Spanish  law:  398, 399. 
may  l)e  taken  for  public  purposes,  under  martial  law:  14. 

temporarily  seized  or  occupied  by  belligerent  without  liability  for  com- 
l^ensation:  345. 
right  to  impress  may  be  waive<l  and  liability  for  compensation  created:  346. 
how  waiver  accomplished,  eiv.. :  346. 
distinction  between,  used  for  government  purposes  and  destroyed  for  public 

safety:  346. 
expropriation  of.     (See  Expropriation;  Eminent  domain. ) 
no  effect  produced  on,  by  military  occupation:  386,464. 
confiscation  and  condemnation  of,  under  Spanish  law:  398,399. 
right  to  alienate  is  incident  to  ownership:  464. 
captured  from  enemy  by  United  States  forces  becomes  public  property  of  the 

United  States:  622. 
right  of  military  government  of  Cuba  to  expropriate:  360. 
Property,  public: 

I>a8ses  from  one  government  to  the  other  with  change  of  sovereignty:  27. 
law  relating  to  alienation  of,  passes  away  with  surrendered  sovereignty:  27. 
right  to  grant,  not  vested  in  military  governor:  28. 
powers  vested  in  Congress  by  Constitution  regarding:  67. 
in  Cuba,  title  to,  was  vested  in  the  Crown  of  Spain:  574, 585. 
relinquishment  of,  by  Spain :  574,  585. 
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captured  from  enemy  by  Unite<i  States  forces  becomes  United  States  property: 
622. 

in  Hawaii,  can  be  disposed  of  only  by  Congress:  353. 
Property,  real: 

laws  of  war  regarding  title  to:  266. 

of  private  ownership,  may  be  confiscated  by  occupying  belligerent:  267. 
Property  rights: 

provisions  of  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain,  regarding  ceded  territory':  382,533. 

provisions  of  treaty  with  Mexico  (1848)  regarding  protection  of:  383,464. 
Protocol  of  August  12,  1898: 

right  of  Spain  to  exercise  sovereign  powers  in  Cuba  after:  584. 

grant  of  concessions  by  S^ianish  authorities  after:  585,  595-603. 
Provinces  (Culm) : 

rights  l)elonging  to  peaceful  possession  of  property  not  im{)aired:  543. 
Provisional  imprisonment  in  Cuba: 

to  be  counte<i  as  part  of  term  of  service  of  senten(;e:  508. 
Public  domain.     (See  Public  property. ) 
Public  offices  in  Cuba.     (See  Office;  High  Sheriff. ) 
Public  lands  in  the  Philippines:  233. 

provisions  of  Spooner  amendment:  233, 240, 604. 

report  on  construction  to  be  given  to:  604  et  seq. 
( See  Forests ;  Timber. ) 

approval  of  views  contained  in,  by  Secretary  of  War:  615. 
Pueblos.     ( See  Municipalities. ) 

R. 
Railroad: 

from  Manila  to  Dagupan,  concession  for:  179. 
in  Cuba,  report  on  right  of,  to  cross  highways,  etc*.:  374-391. 
need  of:  376. 

rea«)u  for  not  extending:  376. 
requisites  to  construct:  376. 
can  not  employ  right  of  eminent  domain:  377. 
how  right  of  way  over  municipal  property  secureti:  377. 
report  on  proposed  draft  of  order  authorizing  organization  of  companies  and 

construction  of:  391. 
(See  Tramways. ) 
Railway  Co.  v.  McQlinn: 

laws  which  pass  with  surrendered  sovereignty:  27. 
Randolph,  John: 

debate  in  House  on  Louisiana  purchase  treaty:  38,  124,  126,  128. 
selection  of,  to  defend:  78. 
Rathbone,  E.  O.: 

report  on  question  of  inserting  charge  of  conspiracy  in  criminal  com  plaint  against: 

545-554. 
provisions  of  penal  code  for  Cuba,  violated  by:  550. 
ix)stal  code  violated  by:  550. 
Rebellion: 

defined:  212. 

provisions  of  Spanish  penal  code:  549. 
Reconstruction  acts: 

passage  of,  by  Congress:  17,  234,  363. 

provisions  of:  17,  25,  234,  364. 

refusal  of  Supreme  Court  to  interfere  in  enforcement  of:  18,  234,  364. 
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holding  of  Supreme  Court  regartUng:  18. 

powers  of  officer  in  command  in  Texas  under:  33,  2155. 

legislative  and  judicial  authority  conferred  by,  upon  commanders  of  military 
districts:  34,  234. 
Recopilacidn  de  Indias: 

provisions  of,  regarding  public  oflSces:  200. 

(See  High  sheriff.) 
Beg^ular  Army: 

increase  of:  215. 
Begulation: 

of  trade  with  territory  subject  to  military  occupation:  225-228. 

(See  Trade;  Philippine  Islands.) 
Reid,  Whitelaw: 

discussion  regarding  aasumption  of  general  State  debts:  187. 

statement  regartling  Cuban  bonds:  187. 

Philippine  debt:  187. 

explanation  of  money  payment  in  case  of  Philippines:  187. 
Relation  of  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico  to  United  States  Government: 

determination  of:  23. 

(See  Porto  Rico. ) 
Religion: 

free  exercise  of,  guarantees!  Spanish  subjecHw  residing  in  cetled  islands:  474. 
Remy,  George  C. : 

letter  to  Secretary  of  Navy  regarding  Philippine  trade:  322-323. 
Repurchase: 

of  offices  belonging  to  the  Crown  of  Spain:  205. 
Revenue  laws  of  the  United  States: 

act  to  extend,  over  California:  103,  168,  169. 

extension  of,  to  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island:  104,  168. 

constitutional  provisions  regarding  raising  of:  151. 

bill  to  raise,  to  originate  in  House  of  Representatives:  151. 

extension  of,  to  Florida:  162,  165. 

Louisiana:  160. 

order  of  Robert  J.  Walker  regarding  application  of,  in  Texas:  165. 

message  of  President  Taylor  regarding  collection  of,  in  California:  170. 

derived  from  the  islands,  not  considered  United  States  property:  178,  180,  424. 
(See  Customs.) 
Revenues  of  Cuba: 

funds  created  by,  not  the  property  of  the  United  States:  424. 

are  not  military  contributions:  424. 
Reversion: 

of  offices  to  the  Crown:  205. 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States: 

provisions  of,  regarding  wrecked  or  abandone<l  vessels,  etc. :  555. 

(See  Vessels;  Wrecks. ) 
Rhode  Island: 

ratification  of  Federal  Constitution  by:  77, 104, 158. 

extension  of  revenue  laws  to:  104, 158. 

laws  relating  to  treason,  etc. :  683. 
Rice: 

export  duty  on,  in  the  Philippines:  218. 
Rights: 

private,  end  of  civil  war  as  regartls:  17. 
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civil,  of  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico,  etc.,  to  be  determined  by  Congress:  24,46, 
175,  243,  246,  247. 
and  political  status,  how  to  be  interpreted:  246. 
enumeration  of,  in  Constitution  not  to  be  construecl  to  deny  others:  68. 
personal,  difference  from  political  privileges:  86. 

and  civil,  of  inhabitants  of  the  Territories:  88. 
constitutional  limitations  in  favor  of:  88. 
suspended  during  war:  86. 

political  and  prerogative  not  transferred  to  pucceeiling  nation:  188,  200,  359,389. 
to  be  protected  by  new  sovereignty:  189. 
inchoate,  are  of  imperfect  obligation,  etc.:  193. 
l)elligerent  authority  of  United  States  to  exercise,  in  dealing  with  iDsurrection  in 

the  Philippines:  211-218. 
not  affected  by  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain:  216. 
guaranteed  subjects  of  Spain  residing  in  ceded  islands:  474. 
individual,  treaty  to  be  considered  as  dated  at  its  ratification  as  to:  516,  574. 
Sio6,  E.  Kontero: 

correspondence  with  William  R.  Day  regarding  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain:  181. 
Bivers.     (See  Streams. ) 
Bodney: 

selection  of,  to  defend  Louisiana  purchase  treaty:  78. 
debate  on  Louisiana  purchase  treaty:  131. 
Boot,  Elilia,  Secretary  of  War: 

order  to  print  report  of  Law  Officer,  Division  of  Insular  Affairs:  3. 
reservation  of  authority  to  determine  questions  discusseil  in  reports:  4. 
approval  and  action  on   reports:  36,  193,  209,  251,  255,  301,  305,  312,  335,  350, 
411,  421,  448,  454,  478,  484,  485,  487,  489,  510,  529,  555,  557,  562,  578,  594, 5^, 
600-601.  620. 

(See  Secretary  of  War. ) 
statement  r^arding  insurrection  in  Philippines:  236. 
Boss,  John  K. : 

trial  of,  by  United  States  consul-general  in  Japan:  56. 
Boyal  cedula: 

relating  to  public  and  salable  offices:  200, 201. 
(See  High  sheriff. ) 
Boyal  prerogatives: 

right  of  officers  of  Spain  to  exercise,  not  vested  in  officers  of  the  United  States:  28. 
can  not  1^  imparted  to  United  States  Government:  29, 188, 359, 389. 
Bubber  trees: 

in  the  Philippines:  608. 
Bussia: 

treaty  with,  by  which  United  States  acquired  Alaska:  42,84. 
proclaimed:  170. 

S. 


o. 


Saez,  Eulogio  Idulla.     (See  Idulla  Saez. ) 
Sagardia,  Fermin: 

report  on  claim  of,  for  damages  octsisioned  by  his  property  being  stolen,  etc,  by 
robbers:  471-472. 
Salvage: 

court  of  admiralty  alone  has  juris<liction  to  try  question  of:  415. 

a  compensation  given  by  maritime  law,  etc.:  415. 

points  in  controversy  in  awarding:  415. 
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claims  for,  not  within  jurisdiction  of  War  Department:  415. 
liability  of  personal  property  of  United  States  for:  416. 
property  of  United  States  not  liable  for:  416. 
rights  of  seamen:  416. 
purpose  in  ^ving:  416. 

(See  Axderican  Mail  Steamship  Company. ) 
Samoan  Islands: 

rights  of  United  States  in:  59. 
treaty  with  government  of:  60. 
consular  courts  in:  59. 
Sam  Wing: 

report  on  application  of,  for  order  to  proceed  to  Iloilo  to  engage  in  business  as  a 
merchant:  482-484. 
action  of  Secretary  of  War:  484. 
Sancti  Spiritus,  Cuba: 

contract  for  a  market  house  at,  and  rights  of  Primitivo  Gutierrez  thereunder: 

534-541. 
indebtedness  of  municipality  of,  to  Primitivo  Gutierrez:  534, 
terms  of  contract  to  erect  market  house  at:  534. 

refusal  of  municipal  authorities  of,  to  carry  out  terms  of  contract:  535. 
claim  of  Gutierrez  for  damages:  535. 

sustained  by  Spanish  minister  at  Washington:  536. 
order  suspending  contract:  536. 

refusal  of  authorities  of,  to  assist  Gutierrez  to  derive  Ixinefits  claimed  under  con- 
tract: 536. 
right  of  authorities  to  refuse  to  comply  with  contract:  536. 

reasons  for  refusal:  536. 
rescission  of  order  of  suspension:  537. 

order  closing  courts  of  Cuba  to  suits  against  municipalities:  537. 
provisions  of  contract  void  from  their  inception:  539. 
proposal  to  convey  market  house  to  municipality:  540. 
determination  of  Secretary  of  War:  541. 
Sandwich  Islands.     (See  Hawaiian  Islands. ) 
San  Francisco: 

grant  to,  of  right,  etc.,  of  United  States  to  beach  and  water  lots  by  Gen.  S.  N. 

Kearney:  28, 359, 390, 492. 
validity  of  grant  of  pueblo  lands:  383, 384. 
Sanger,  Wm.  Cary: 

transmits  to  Secretary  of  State  report  on  right  of  Spain  to  accept  renewal  of 

allegiance,  etc.,  and  agrees  with  views  contained  therein:  177. 
action  on  request  of  military  governor  of  Cuba  for  release  oi  Idulla  Saez:  566. 

(See  Idulla  Saez. ) 
approval  of  views  set  forth  in  report  on  seizure  of  Spanish  funds  at  Manila: 
624-625. 
San  Juan,  The: 

report  on  claim  of  Sobrinos  de  Herrera  for  damages  on  account  of  seizure  of,  in 

Santiago:  615-619. 
detention  of,  by  blockade:  615. 
seizure  by  United  States  authorities:  615. 
release  of:  616. 

claims  which  can  be  adju9te<l  and  paid  by  War  Department:  616. 
seizure  of,  justified  as  a  le<]ritinmte  exercise  of  belligerent  right:  617. 
remedy  open  to  claimants.  617. 
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contention  of  ciainiantH  as  to  seizure:  618. 
War  Department  without  jurisdiction  to  consider:  619. 
San  Juan  and  Bio  Piedras  Tramway: 

report  on  application  of  pure  baiters  of,  for  confirmation  of  sale,  etc. :  432-448. 
grant  to  Pablo  Ubarri  to  build:  432. 
sale  of  grant:  432. 
question  of  approving  transfer:  433. 
privileges  desired  upon  completion  of  transfer:  434-436. 
report  of  General  Davis  on:  435. 
General  Brooke  on:  435. 
course  of:  435. 

change  of  motive  power:  43^-437. 
change  of  gnage  of  tramway:  438-439. 

report  of  General  Davis  on:  438. 
extension  of,  on  certain  streets  in  San  Juan :  439-446. 

report  of  General  Davis  on:  439. 
provisions  of  concession  to:  443. 
authority  to  exercise  right  of  eminent  domain:  443. 
appn>ved  project:  444. 

construction  and  operation  of  spur  at  harbor  front  at  San  Juan:  446. 
harl>or  front  at  San  Juan  the  property  of  the  United  States:  446. 
Secretar\'  of  War  mav  issue  revocable  license  for:  446. 
opinion  of  Greneral  Davis  on:  446. 
construction  and  operation  of  branch  line,  etc. :  446. 
necessity  to  cross  military  road:  446. 
Secretary  of  War  may  grant  revocable  license  for:  446. 
opinion  of  General  Davis  on:  446. 
purchase  from  United  States  of  site  for  electric  plant:  446. 

right  of  Secretary  of  War  to  lease,  but  not  sell  property  belonging  to  the 

United  States  in  Porto  Rico:  446. 
report  of  General  Davis  on  application :  447. 
action  of  Secretary  of  War  on  application  of:  448. 
San  Juan  la^ht  and  Transit  Company: 
purposes  of:  434. 

(See  San  Juan  and  Bdo  Piedras  Bail  way. ) 
application  of,  to  install  system  of  electric  lighting  in  San  Juan:  447. 
report  of  General  Davis  on:  447. 
Santo  I>omingo: 

proffer  of,  rejected  by  Congress:  .*i8. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 

correspondence  w^ith  Secretary  of  War  regarding  disposition  of  the  wreck  of  the 

Alfonso  XII:  657. 
(See  Vessels. ) 
Secretary  ofWar: 

military  governors  subject  to  direction  of:  28. 

has  no  authority  to  adjust,  etc.,  claims  for  unliquidated  damages:  347, 34& 
right  of,  to  determine  an^ount  of  quantum  meruit  when  contract  impUed:  34S. 
approval  and  action  on  reports:  36,193,209,251,255,301,305,312,335,350,411, 
421, 448, 454, 478, 484, 485, 487, 489, 510, 529, 555, 557, 562,  578,  594,  505,  00-601, 
620. 
Sedition: 

provisions  of  Spanish  penal  code  reganling:  549. 
(See  Treason.) 
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Seizure  of  property.     (See  Confiscation;  Captures. ) 
Senate: 

ratification  of  treaty  by,  creates  a  contract:  38. 

action  on  commercial  convention  of  1815  with  Great  Britain:  39. 

resolation  regarding  intentions  of  United  States  as  to  inhabitants,  etc.,  of  the 
Philippines:  47. 

and  President  can  not  incorporate  foreign  territory  into  Unite<i  States:  122, 126. 

confer  citizenship:  126. 

debate  between  Calhoun  and  Webster  on  extension  of  Constitution  over  newly 
acquired  territory:  140  et  seq. 
Sentences: 

commutation  of,  by  courts  of  Cuba  imposed  upon  persons  serving  the  same  in 
territory  subject  to  Spanish  sovereignty:  507-510. 
Sewers  and  pavements  in  Habana: 

opinion  of  Attorney-General  regarding  (K)nces8ion  to  Dady  &  Co. :  359, 389, 408, 
536. 
Sheriff,  high,  of  Habana.     (See  High  sheriff. ) 
Shipwrecks.     (See  Wrecks. ) 
Siam: 

consular  courts  in :  59. 
Slaughterhouse  in  Habana.     (See  Buena  Vista,  Countess  of;  Duplessis;  High 

sheriff.) 
Slavery : 

Congressional  act  directed  against:  55. 

constitutional  provision  regarding:  64. 

passage  of  fugitive  slave  act:  74. 

power  of  Congress  to  legislate  regarding:  74. 

prohibited  in  Northwest  territory:  76. 
Sloan,  Representative: 

debate  in  House  on  Louisiana:  133. 
Smith,  Bell  &  Co. : 

report  on  order  of  General  Otis  requiring,  to  turn  over  to  American  authorities 
money  held  as  property  of  insurgent  forces:  261. 

application  for  relief  to  British  Government:  261. 

legality  of  action  of  United  States  in  seizing  funds:  262. 

owes  recognition  to  sovereignty  of  United  States  in  Philippines:  263. 
Snow  v.  The  United  States: 

government  of  territories  of  the  United  States:  62, 107. 

government  of  organizeil  territories:  89. 
Sobrinos  de  Herrera.     (See  Herrera.) 
South  American  colonies: 

obligations  of  Spanish  Government  assumed  by:  1S8. 
South  Carolina: 

cession  of  unoccupied  land  to  Federal  Government:  123. 

inhabitants  of,  declared  in  state  of  insurrection:  253. 

laws  relating  to  treason,  etc. :  685. 
Sovereign: 

must  enforce  law^s  of  his  State:  188. 
Sovereign  nation.     (See  Nation. ) 
Sovereign  powers: 

existence  of,  before  the  formation  of  nation:  67. 

distribution  of:  67. 
Sovereign  rights: 

exercise  of,  regulated  by  Congressional  IcgiHlation:  55. 
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Sovereignty  of  the  United  States: 
over  Porto  Rico:  19. 

represented  by  j^overnment  formed  by  President  for  conquered  territory:  25. 
change  of,  as  it  affects  public  and  private  proi)erty:  27. 
Ck)ngre88  may  prescribe  manner  of  asserting:  34, 55. 
in  islands  ceded  by  Spain,  duty  of  President  to  maintain:  49. 
not  confined  within  territorial  boundaries:  53, 80. 
over  land  acquired  in  a  foreign  country:  53. 
follows  the  flag:  54. 
assertion  of,  is  a  political  question:  56. 
attaches  to  territory  without  its  territorial  boundaries:  64. 
a  territory  is  not  a  distinct:  108. 
powers  of,  exercised  by  the  legislature  of  a  State:  108. 
is  vested  in  the  people:  151. 
division  of  territory  under:  172. 
defined:  189. 

rights  to  be  protected  by  new:  189. 
police  power  one  of  the  highest  powers  of:  201. 
can  not  divest  itself  of:  201. 
delegate  it:  201. 
of  ceded  territory  not  burdened  with  personal  contracts,  etc.:  206. 
engaged  in  suppressing  insurrection,  may  exercise  rights  of  belligerent:  212. 
over  Philippines,  position  taken  by  American  Commission  r^arding:  247. 
may  create  and  maintain  military  governments:  370. 
(See  United  States.) 
Spain: 

King  of,  can  not  impart  royal  prerogatives  to  United  States:  29,  188,  359,  390. 
relinquishment  of  sovereignty  over  Cuba,  etc. :  46. 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  United  States  (1898) — 

rights  of  military  authorities  after  celebration  of,  report  on:  16  et  Mq. 

effect  of,  upon  character  of  military  government  in  Porto  Rico,  Caba,  and 
the  Philippines:  19  et  seq. 

comparison  with  other  treaties:  41. 

purposes  of:  45. 

cessions  of  Porto  Rico,  Philippines,  and  Guam:  46. 

meaning  of  cession  as  used  in:  46. 

effect  of:  47. 

confirmation  of,  the  consummation  of  a  war:  47. 

provisions  of,  relating  to  Spanish  subjects:  118. 

correspondence  regarding  provisions  of:  181. 

intention  of  article  8:  206. 

provisions  as  to  property  and  rights  destroyecl  during  war:  206. 
of,  regarding  claims  for  indemnity,  etc.:  342. 
regarding  property  rights  in  Cuba:  382. 

rights  guaranteed  Spanish  subjects  in  islands  ceded  by:  474. 

final  character  of  judgments  rendered  by  courts  in  Cuba:  486,  488. 

provisions  regarding  release  of  political  prisoners  of  war:  563. 
treaty  with  the  United  States  of  1819— 

ratification  of,  by  Senate:  44. 

provisions  of:  162. 

regarding  grants  of  land  made  by  King  of  Spain:  518. 

purpose  and  intent  of:  518. 

r^arding  rights  belonging  to  the  peaceful  possession  of  property:  543. 
right  of,  to  accept  renewal  of  allegiance,  etc.:  173. 
Culjan  bonds  issued  by:  192. 
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exercise  of  sovereign  rights  in  Cuba,  by,  after  protocol  of  August,  1898:  584. 
claim  of  Ponce  board  of  harbor  works  against:  484,  485. 

(See  Harbor  works.) 
suggestion  of  minister  of,  as  to  agreement  for  disposition  of  war  material,  etc., 

left  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico:  566-571. 
relinquishment  of  public  property  in  Cuba:  574,  585. 
title  to  public  property  in  Cuba  vested  in  Crown  of:  574,  585. 
citizenship — 

law  of,  regarding:  173. 

provisions  of  civil  code:  174. 

rights  guaranteed  to  citizens  of,  residing  in  ceded  islands:  474. 

legal  standing  of,  in  courts  of  Cuba:  476. 

jurisdiction  of  Cuban  courts  over  estates  of  deceased :  476. 
desertion  from  military  service  of,  provisions  of  code  of  military  justice:  563, 564- 
566. 

(Seeldulla  Saez.) 
liabilities  of — 

United  States  not  responsible  for  payment  of,  incurred  by:  180. 
incurred  in  the  Philippines,  did  not  pass  with  sovereignty:  328. 
Manila  Railway  Company.     (See  Manila  Hallway  Company. ) 
right  of,  to  control  means  of  distributing  telegraph  messages  received  over  cables 

in  Spanish  territory:  288. 
right  of,  to  construct  government  telegraph  lines  in  Cuba:  289. 
wrecks,  provisions  of  law  regarding:  561. 
(See  Wrecks.) 
Spanish- American  war: 

ownership,  etc.,  of  vessels  sunk  in  coastal  waters  of  Cuba  by  Unite<l  States  naval 
forces:  555-562. 
(See  Vessels.) 
Spcuiish  Commission  at  Paris  (1898): 

contention  of,  regarding  assumption  of  contract  obligations:  183. 

Cuban  bonds  issued  by  Spain:  192. 
Spcuiish  Officeholders  in  Cuba: 

authority  of  cease<l  with  withdrawal  of  Spanish  sovereignty:  197  et  seq. 
right  to  office  not  protecteil  by  treaty  of  peace:  206. 
provisions  of  Recopilacion  de  Indias:  200. 

hec&me  functus  officio  upon  establishment  of  military  occupation:  201. 
public  offices  are  not  property:  203. 

power  of  disposal  of  public  offices  retained  by  Crown  of  Spain:  203. 
rights  of  administration  held  by  purc^haser:  203. 
incumbency  subject  to  the  Royal  will:  203. 

termination  of  incumbency  not  an  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain:  204. 
(See  High  sheriff.) 
Spooner  amendment: 
provisions  of:  233, 240. 
report  on  construction  to  be  given  to:  604. 

approval  of  views  contained  in,  by  Secretary  of  War:  615. 
(See  Philippine  Islands. ) 
Squatter  sovereignty: 

is  discredited  etc. :  107. 
States: 

rebellious — 

division  of,  into  military  districts  by  reconstruction  acts:  17,364. 
reasons  for  military  jrovernnient  in:  18,364. 
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rebellions — Continued. 

civil  govenunents  in,  inimical  to  the  Union:  18. 
right  of  Federal  authorities  to  blockade  ports  of:  211. 
proclamation  declaring  blockade  of  ports  of:  220. 
commerce  with:  220. 

Lincoln's  proclamation,  declaring  certain,  in  a  state  of  insurrection:  220. 
governments,  fonnation  of,  in  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee:  24. 
admission  into  the  Union:  91. 

powers  of  sovereignty  exercised  by  Congress  in  legislating  for:  107. 
new,  formed  by  separation,  liability  for  debts,  etc.,  of  parent  8tat«:  190. 
Lincoln's  proclamation  declaring  certain,  in  a  state  of  insurrection:  220. 
at  war,  business  intt^rcourse  Ijetween  citizens  of,  unlawful:  221. 
right  of,  to  impose  ex[)ort  and  import  duties  under  confederation:  237. 
situation  in  rebel,  described  by  Birkhimer:  18,  365. 
Statutes  possess  no  innate  power  of  expansion:  80. 
St.  Augrustine: 

advantages  granted  by  treaty  with  Spain  to:  162. 
StotsenbursT,  Col.  John  M. : 

report  on  engagement  between  United  States  troo|is  and  insurgents  in  the  Phil- 
ippines: 214. 
Streams: 

lieds  of,  in  Porto  Rico,  etc.,  the  property  of  the  Crown:  496. 
all  navigable  rivers  within  public  lands  are  public  highways:  498. 
fresh  water,  not  a  common  passage,  private  property:  499. 
Streets  and  highways: 
in  Cuba — 

re]X)rt  on  right  of  municipalities  to  grant  permission  to  railroad  companies 

to  cross:  374-391. 
ownetl  by  municipalities:  378. 
right  of  municipalities  to  alienate  rights  to:  378. 

regiilate  and  control  use  of:  378. 
grant  permits  for  use  of:  378. 
provisions  of  general  law  of  public  works:  379. 

regulations  for  its  execution:  380. 
law  of  railroads:  380. 

regulations  for  execution  of:  380. 
land  dedicated  to  public  use  as,  is  public  property:  382. 
in  Porto  Rico,  jurisdiction  of  municipalities  over:  440. 

constructed  and  maintained  with  municipal  funds,  are  prf>|x?rty  of  municipal- 
ities: 466. 
Subjects  of  Spain: 

rights  guaranteed,  residing  in  ceded  islands:  474. 
legal  standin&:  in  courts  of  Cuba:  476. 
jurisdiction  over  estates  of  deceased,  in  Cuba:  476. 
(See  Citizenship;  AUegriance;  Aliens.) 
Submarine  cables: 

international  convention  for  protection  of:  287. 
(See  Cuba,  cables. ) 
Subvention  guaranteed  to  Manila  Railway  Company  by  Spain:  179, 186. 

(See  Manila  Railway  Company;  Manila  and  Da^pan  Railway.) 
Sugar: 

export  duty  on,  in  the  Philippines:  218. 
Sulu  Islands: 

administnition  of:  231. 
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complaint  of  owner  of  tlie  Will  o*  the  Wisp  reganling  trade  re«trictionK:  .302-305. 
treaties  respecting  tra<le  of  former  sovereignty  ceased  with  transfer  of:  302, 303. 
sovereignty  of  United  States  in,  not  encumbered  by  personal  contracts  of  Spain 

with  inhabitants  of:  304. 
complaint  of  German  Ambassador  reganling  trade  restrictions  with,  report  on: 
316-338. 
note  of  German  Ambassador  to  State  Department:  317-318. 
propositions  advanced  by:  318-319. 

submitted  to  War  Department  for  examination,  etc. :  319. 
prohibition  to  trade  with:  303,322. 
suspension  of  import  duties:  324. 
reestablishment  of  trade  with:  325. 
subject  to  military  occupation:  325, 335, 337. 

grant  of  Spain  giving  right  of  trade  with,  to  Great  Britain,  etc. :  326. 
recognition  of  Spanish  sovereignty  over:  326, 327. 
right  of  military  government  to  regulate  trade  with:  332. 
opinion  of  General  Otis  reganling  trade  with:  333. 
sovereignty  of  United  States  over,  complete,  and  exclusive:  317,328. 
r^Oilation  of  trade  by  military  government  adopted  as  war  measure:  332. 
Supreme  Court: 

opinion  respecting  continuance  of  military  government  in  California  after  dot^lara- 

tion  of  peace:  16. 
refusal  of,  to  interfere  with  enforcement  of  reconstruction  acts:  18. 
holding  of,  reganling  reconstruction  acts:  18. 
opinion  of,  regarding  effect  of  action  of  political  branch  regarding  territory:  47. 

T. 

Taft,  Wm.  H. : 

appointment  as  civil  governor  of  the  Philippines:  230. 

inauguration  of:  231. 

cablegram  on  high  price  of  lumber  in  the  Philippines:  604. 

Philippine  Commission,  report  on  timber  in  the  Philippines:  605. 
(See  Philippine  Islands. ) 
Tampico,  Mexico: 

regulation  of  trade  with,  while  under  military  occupation:  45, 225, 303, 325. 

a  part  of  the  United  States,  but  not  of  the  Union:  244, 247. 
(See  Fleming  v.  Page. ) 
Taney,  Boger  B.,  Chief  Justice: 

opinion  in  Dred  Scott  case:  82. 
Tariff: 

enforcement  of  United  States  in  California:  103. 

laws  in  territory  subject  to  jurisdiction  of  but  beyond  United  States:  158, 

in  Louisiana:  159  et  seq. 

in  the  Philippines:  217. 
Taxation: 

power  of,  ia  a  sovereign  right  of  government:  91. 
Taxes: 

power  of  Congress  to  impose:  91, 92, 237. 

apportionment  of:  92. 

capitation  or  direct:  92. 

right  to  impose,  on  District  of  Columbia:  91. 

collection  of,  in  L<3uisiana:  159. 

internal  revenue,  first  levied:  171. 

direct,  provisions  of  Constitution  for:  171, 172. 
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uniformity  of,  throughout  the  United  States:  92, 237. 

constitutional  provisions  regarding:  91, 92, 171, 172, 237, 239. 
Taylor,  President: 

message  regarding  collection  of  revenues  in  California:  170. 
Telegraph: 

right  of  Spanish  Government  to  construct  government,  in  Cuba:  289. 

control  means  of  distributing  mesBages  receiv(>d 
over  cables  in  Spanish  territory:  288. 
(See  Cuba. ) 
Tennessee: 

formation  of  State  government  in:  24, 244. 

refusal  of  Congress  to  recognize  State  government:  24, 244. 

inhabitants  of,  declared  in  a  state  of  insurrection:  253. 

monopolies  prohibited  in:  296. 

laws  relating  to  treason,  etc. :  686. 
Territorial  boundaries  of  United  States: 

do  not  advance  with  successful  armies,  et(\ :  37. 

not  referred  to  in  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain:  46. 

do  not  follow  the  flag:  54. 
Territories  of  the  United  States:  . 

extension  of  Constitution  to:  84. 

powers  of  Congress  over:  85, 107. 

government  of  organized:  89. 

people  of,  do  not  constitute  sovereign  power:  62-^. 

Constitution  not  made  for,  but  for  States:  99. 

powers  of  sovereignty  exercised  by  Congress  in  legislating  for:  107. 

provisions  of  Constitution  relating  to  trial  by  jury  apply  to:  110. 
Territory: 

occupied  by  an  enemy  stands  under  martial  law  of  occupier,  etc. :  1 1 . 

of  islands  acquired  by  United  States  during  war  with  Spain,  report  on  legs] 
status  of:  37. 

unoccupied,  claimed  by  States:  40. 

transfer  of,  to  General  Government  by  New  York  and  Geoiigia:  40, 

North  Carolina:  40. 

opinion  of  Supreme  Court  r^arding  action  of  political  branch:  47. 

cession  of,  may  be  demanded  aa  a  condition  of  peace:  48. 

enemies',  is  lawful  prize  of  war:  48. 

of  islands  ceded  by  Spain,  treated  as  beyond  territorial  boundaries  of  the  United 
States:  49. 

methods  of  acquisition:  51. 

appertaining  to,  but  beyond  boundaries  of  United  States;  power  of  Congress  to 
legislate  for:  50,57,61. 

powers  of  Congress  regarding,  belonging  to  the  United  States:  25, 63, 66, 89, 245. 

acquisition  and  government  of  new,  by  the  United  States:  66. 

new,  may  be  acquired  and  governed  by  the  United  States,  etc. :  66. 

government  of,  acquired  and  held  by  United  States  belongs  to  Congress:  66, 94. 

appurtenant,  list  of:  52. 

Northwest.     (See  Northwest  Territory. ) 

distinction  between,  and  Inhabitants:  80. 

can  he  acquired  by  the  United  States  only  for  conversion  into  States:  81. 

unorganized,  of  the  United  States  not  bound,  etc.,  by  Constitution  and  laws  of, 
etc.:  89. 

oi^ganized,  what  is  meant  by:  90. 

extension  of  Constitution  to:  90, 140. 
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right  to  acquire,  incidental  to  treaty-making  power:  94. 

power  of  Government  of  United  States  to  acquire,  by  conquest  or  treaty:  94, 108. 

acquisition  of,  confirmed  by  cession  by  treaty:  94. 

is  not  a  distinct  sovereignty:  108. 

has  no  independent  powers:  108. 

is  a  political  community  organized  by  Congress:  108. 

common  law  did  not  continue  in  force  in,  acquired  by  United  States  in  war  with 
Spain:  110. 

common  law  can  not  be  enforced  in,  acquired  by  United  States  without  Con- 
gressional action :  110. 

declarations  that  Constitution,  etc.,  does  not  extend  ex  proprio  vigore  over  newly 
acquired:  140. 

Congress  alone  competent  to  extend  Constitution  over  newly  acquired:  140. 

debate  between  Calhoun  and  Webster  on  extension  of  Constitution  to  newly 
acquired:  140  et  seq. 

assent  of  sovereign  necessary  to  complete  cession  of:  151. 

participation  of  House  of  Representatives  in  accepting  cession  of:  151. 

belonging  to  the  United  States,  rights  in  relation  to  government  of,  must  be  con- 
ferred or  granted  by  Congress:  169. 

division  of,  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States:  172. 

ceded,  sovereignty  of,  not  burdened  with  personal  contracts,  etc. :  206. 

military  occupation  of,  creates  obligation  to  provide  for  administration  of  civil 
affairs:  216. 

hostile,  authority  of  President  to  regulate  and  control  trade  with:  219. 
exercise  of  war  powers  in:  227. 

subject  to  military  occupation,  regulation  of  trade  with:  225. 

opinion  of  Brewer,  J.,  regarding:  108. 
(See  Acquisition  of  Territory. ) 


duration  of  military  government  established  by  reconstruction  acts:  18,235,365. 

amendment  of  constitution  of:  18, 235, 365. 

provisions  of  reconstruction  act  regarding  government  of:  18, 235, 365. 

appointment  of  governor  and  provisional  governor:  19, 23, 235, 365. 

declaration  of  resumption  of  practical  relations  to  General  Government:  18, 235 
365. 

assembly  of  constitutional  convention:  23, 235, 365. 

powers  exercised  by  officer  in  command,  under  reconstruction  acts:  33, 235,365. 

incorporation  of,  as  a  State:  38. 

Congressional  resolution  for  annexation  of:  165. 

order  of  Robert  J.  Walker  regarding  revenue  laws:  165. 

extension  of  all  laws  over,  and  admission  into  Union:  166. 

creation  by  Congress  of  collection  district  embracing:  166. 

message  of  President  Polk  with  regard  to  annexation  of:  168. 

liability  of  United  States  for  debts  of:  190. 

inhabitants  of,  declared  in  a  state  of  insurrection:  253. 
Texas  v.  White: 

authority  to  provide  for  restoration  of  State  governments  when  subverted  and 
overthrown:  22. 
Thompson  v.  Utah: 

right  of  irial  by  jury  in  Territories:  110. 
Timber  in  the  Philippines:  233. 

provisions  of  Spooner  amendment:  233, 240, 604. 

construction  to  be  given  to,  report  on:  604  et  seq. 

purpose  of,  is  to  protect  proprietary  right  of  United  States  to  forests:  614. 

approval  by  Secretary  of  War  of  views  contained  in:  615. 
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Title: 

of  United  States  to  California  and  New  Mexico  perfeete<l  by  conquest:  41. 
to  the  soil;  meaning  of,  as  useii  in  connection  with  treaty  with  Ruatjiia,  1867:  41 
by  conquest;  how  act^uired  and  maintained:  87. 
Titles  to  property: 

right  to  confirm,  not  vested  in  military  governor:  28. 
Tobacco: 

export  duties  on,  in  the  Philippines:  218. 
Tonga: 

consular  courts  in:  59. 
Tonnage: 

laws  regulating  duties  on,  extended  to  Louisiana:  160. 
Torre  Pld  Concession  for  street  railway  io  Habana: 

opinion  of  Attomey-Greneral:  589. 
Townsend  v.  Qreeley: 

right  of  municipalities  to  alienate  lands  after  change  of  sovereignty:  384,469. 
Tracy,  Senator: 

debate  on  Louisiana-purchase  treaty:  129. 
Trade: 

authority  of  President  to  control  and  regulate,  in  hostile  territory:  219, 227. 

illegality  of,  with  public  enemies:  221. 

power  of  United  States  Government  to  permit  limited  intercourse  with  enemy  in 

time  of  war:  222. 
right  to  regulate,  with  territory  subject  to  military  occupation:  225, 303,  325. 
of  military  occupier  to  regulate,  with  districts  subject  to  his  occupation: 
227. 
regulation  of,  an  incident  of  military  government:  225, 302, 325, 338. 
I)ermission  of  foreign  nations  to,  an  act  of  grace  on  part  of  sovereignty:  304,327. 
sovereignty  of  United  States  not  encumbered  by  Spanish  personal  contiads 

regarding:  304. 
with  Sulu  Islands.     (See  Sulu Islands. ) 
treaties,  snsi)ended  in  the  presence  of  war:  331. 
right  of  Congress  to  regulate  and  control,  in  time  of  peace:  332. 
Birkhimer  on  regulation  of:  225, 303, 325, 338. 
treaties  of  commerce  not  binding  upon  new  states  formed  by  separation:  190, 303, 

327, 639. 
with  rel>el  states:  220, 253. 
in  the  Philippines —  " 

right  of  Government  to  regulate,  report  on:  210-254. 
authorized  with  certain  parts  of:  222. 
unlawful:  222. 
ports  open  to  foreign:  232. 
right  of  United  States  to  regulate,  with:  241-251. 
prohibition  to  trade  with:  303,322. 
Trade  marks: 

in  Culm  and  the  Philippines,  report  on  protection  of:  305-315. 

countries  constituting  international  union  for  protection  of  industrial  property: 

306. 
agreement  concerning  international  registration  of:  306,  313. 
Spanish  order  of  1873  regarding:  307. 

law  of  1884  regulating  property  rights  to:  307. 
royal  order  of  1888  regulating  use  of.  307. 
protection  afforded  by  Spain  to.  308. 
infringement  of  rights  secured  by  registration  of,  a  criminal  offense:  308. 
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Srade  marks — Continued. 

protection  of  registered,  in  Berne  prior  to  occupation  of  Piiilippines:  308. 
considered  as  property  in  the  United  States:  309. 
owner  of,  in  Spain,  how  protected:  310. 

registration  necessary  in  order  to  have  protection:  310. 
Insular  Division,  War  Department,  circular  regarding:  310. 

interpretation  of:  311. 
number  of,  registered  in  international  registry  at  Berne:  311. 
mode  of  registration  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines:  312. 
Vraxnways  in  Porto  Rico: 

claim  of  Vicente  and  Jos^  Usera  regarding  alleged  concession  for  construction 

of:  531-534. 
what  are  considered,  under  Spanish  law:  5ol. 
provisions  of  Spanish  law  concerning  concessions  for:  532. 
Transvaal  Concessions  Commissions: 

extracts  from  report  of:  530. 
Treason: 

person  guilty  of,  may  be  summarily  executed  under  martial  rule:  15. 
defined  in  Penal  Code  of  Spain:  548. 

act  of  Philippine  Commission  defining  sedition,  etc. :  655  et  seq. 
compared  with  U.  S.  Revised  Statutes:  658-663, 664, 666, 669. 
laws  of  Florida:  665. 
Kansas;  665. 
Maryland:  665,667. 
New  Jersey:  667. 
Tennessee:  663. 
Virginia:  668. 
West  Virginia:  665. 
laws  relating  to,  of —  ^ 
Alabama:  671. 
Arizona:  671. 
Arkansas:  672. 
California:  672. 
Connecticut:  672. 
Delaware:  672. 
Florida:  673. 
Georgia:  673. 
Illinois:  673. 
Indiana:  674. 
Indian  Territory:  674. 
Iowa:  674. 
Kansas:  675. 
Louisiana:  675. 
Maine:  676. 
Maryland:  676. 
Massachusetts:  678. 
Michigan:  678. 
Minnesota:  678. 
Mississippi:  679. 
Montana:  979. 
Nebraska:  679. 
New  Hampshire:  679. 
New  Jersey :  680. 
New  York:  681. 

13635—02 ^51 
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Treason — Continued. 

laws  relating  to,  of — Continued. 

North  Dakota:  681. 

Ohio:  682. 

Oregon:  682. 

Pennsylvania:  682. 

Rhode  Island:  683. 

Bouth  Carolina:  685. 

Tennessee:  686. 

Vermont:  687. 

Virginia:  687. 

West  Virginia:  688. 

Wisconsin:  688. 
Treaty: 

constitutional  power  of  King  to  make:  25. 

can  not  be  made  by  President  of  United  States  without  concurrence  of  two-thirds 

of  Senate:  25. 
provisions  of,  binding  upon  military  government:  28. 
ratification  of,  creates  a  contract:  38. 

making  power,  conferred  by  Constitution  on  Government  of  the  Union:  94. 
acquisition  of  territory  by:  94,  108. 

making  power  can  not  declare  sovereign  will  of  the  people:  151. 
constitutional  provisions  regarding:  102,  167. 
making  power  has  not  authority  to  fix  relations  of  ceded  islands  and  their 

inhabitants  with  Federal  Government:  243,  251. 
interpretation  of,  to  be  determined  by  political  branch:  248. 
of  alliance,  guaranty,  and  commerce  not  binding  upon  new  State  formed  by 

separation:  190,  303,  327. 
to  be  considered  as  dated  at  its  ratification,  as  to  individual  rights:  516,  574. 
a  law  of  the  land,  etc. :  517. 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land:  517. 
should  be  liberally  construed:  517. 
with  France.     (See  Louisiana  purchase  treaty. ) 
with  Great  Britain  of  1794:  39. 

1818,  provisions  and  interpretation  of:  330. 
1783,  provisions  of:  329. 
Louisiana  purchase — 

debate  on:  34,  124-128,  129,  130. 

provisions  of:  41,  77,  83. 

how  made  effective:  43. 

assailed  as  an  act  of  imperialism:  122. 

ratification  of  by  Senate:  124. 

assailed  as  being  unconstitutional:  124. 

formulation,  approval,  and  ratification  of:  159. 

provisions  of,  regarding  inhabitants  of  ceded  territory:  243. 

status  of  ceded  territory  to  'Federal  Govemmeot: 

243. 
trade:  332. 
with  Mexico,  1848:  41,  83,  96,  101, 166. 

necessity  of  military  government  in  New  Mexico  and  California:  16. 

provisions  regarding  protection  of  property  rights:  383,  464. 

how  made  effective:  44. 

proclamation  of:  101. 

message  of  President  Polk  notifying  ratification  of:  168,  1853. 

acquiring  territory  known  as  Gadsden  purchase:  42. 
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Treaty — Continued, 
with  Russia,  1867— 

acquisition  of  Alaska  by:  42,  84. 
proclamation  of:  170. 
with  Spain  of  peace,  1898 — 

rights  of  military  authorities  after  celebration  of,  report  on:  16  et  soq. 
effect  of  upon  character  of  military  government  in  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and 

the  Philippines:  19  et  seq. 
comparison  with  other  treaties:  41. 
purposes  of:  45. 

cessions  of  Porto  Rico,  Philippines,  and  Guam:  46. 
meaning  of  cession  as  used  in:  46. 
effect  of:  47. 

confirmation  of,  the  consummation  of  a  war:  47. 
provisions  of  relating  to  Spanish  subjects:  118. 
correspondence  regarding  provisions  of:  181. 
intention  of  article  8:  206. 

provisions  as  to  property  and  rights  destroyed  during  war:  206. 
of  regarding  claims  for  indemnity,  etc. :  342. 
regarding  property  rights  in  Cuba:  382. 
rights  guaranteed  Spanish  subjects  in  islands  ceded  by:  474. 
final  character  of  judgments  rendered  by  courts  in  Cuba:  486, 488. 
provisions  regarding  release  of  political  prisoners  of  war:  563. 
with  Spain  of  1819— 

ratification  of,  by  Senate:  44. 
provisions  of:  162. 

regarding  grants  of  land  made  by  King  of  Spain:  518. 
purpose  and  intent  of:  518. 

regarding  rights  belonging  to  the  ]>eaceful  possession  of  property :  543. 
Trial  by  jury: 

is  not  a  right  but  a  means  of  securing  a  right:  110. 

is  an  essential  part  of  the  common  law:  110. 

is  not  an  essential  part  of  civil  law:  110. 

guaranty  of,  dates  back  to  Magna  Charta:  110. 

right  to,  in  suits  at  common  law,  applies  to  Territories:  110. 

in  Utah:  110,  111. 

in  the  District  of  Columbia:  112. 

right  of,  is  an  acquired  nght:  113. 

acquired  by  and  through  the  Constitution:  113. 
in  Territories — 

Thompson  v.  Utah:  110. 
Webster  v.  Reid:  111. 
Reynolds  v.  Uniteil  States:  111. 
American  Publishing  Co.  v.  Fisher:  111. 
Springville  v.  Thomas:  112. 
Callanv.  Wilson:  112. 
Walker  V.  Sauvinet:  114. 
Trist,  H.  R. : 

appointment  as  collector  at  New  Orleans:  159. 
instructions  from  Gallating  regarding  taxes,  etc.:  159. 
Trooi>8,  encampment  of: 

claims  against  United  States  by  reason  of,  in  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  Hawaii,  and 
Philippines,  report  on:  338-350. 
determination  of  unliquidated  damages  requires  exercise  of  judicial  j)owers: 
339. 
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Tmjillo,  Antonio  Karia: 

engaged  in  insurrection  in  New  Mexico,  case  of:  272,  502. 
refusal  of  President  to  exercise  power  to  pardon:  274,  504. 
Turkey: 

consular  courts  in:  59. 

r. 

TTbarri,  Pablo: 

grant  of  Crown  of  Spain  to  build  tramway  from  San  Juan  to  Rio  Piedras,  Porto 
Rico:  432. 
United  Bailways  of  the  Habana  and  Regla  Warehouses: 

report  on  contract  with  Cuban  and  Pan-American  Express  Company:  511-^13. 

annulment  of,  by  General  Wood:  511. 

objections  ui^ged  against,  by  Cuban  authorities:  511. 

provisions  of  contract:  512. 

validity  sustained  by  Cuban  Government:  513. 
United  States: 

sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  of,  over  Porto  Rico:  19. 

in  undisputed  possession  of  Porto  Rico:  20. 

constitutional  obligation  of,  to  guarantee  States  republican  government:  22. 

Federal  Government  of:  derivation  of  its  powers:  29. 

can  not  receive  or  exercise  royal  prerogatives:  29. 

(See  Sovereinty,  Treaty.) 
territorial  boundaries  of,  do  not  advance  with  successful  armies,  etc. :  37. 
deri\'ation  of  right  to  acquire  territory:  37. 

how  opportunity  to  extend  boundaries  of,  may  be  afforded  Congress:  38. 
title  of,  to  California  and  New  Mexico  perfected  by  conquest:  41. 
acquisition  by,  of  territory  known  as  Gadsden  purchase:  42. 

Alaska:  42. 
how  extension  of  boundaries  of,  to  Hawaiian  Islands  accomplished:  42. 
territorial  boundaries  of,  not  referred  to  in  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain:  46w 
may  extend  boundaries  by  conquest  or  treaty:  48. 
may  acquire  rights  outside  boundaries  of  its  territory:  53. 
sovereignty  of,  follows  the  flag:  54. 
territorial  boundaries  of,  do  not  follow  the  flag:  54. 
boundaries  of,  may  be  extended  by  Congress  to  include  islands:  54. 
as  a  sovereign  nation  may  acquire  and  govern  new  territory:  66. 
government  of  territory  held  by,  belongs  to' Congress,  etc.:  66. 
is  a  national  government:  69. 

can  acquire  territory  only  for  conversion  into  States:  81. 
Government,  limitation  of  powers  of:  86. 
what  is  meant  bv:  91. 

may  acquire  territory  by  conquest  or  treaty:  94. 
division  of  territorj'  under  the  sovereignty  of:  172. 
rights  of,  respecting  allegiance  of  inhabitants  of  islands  affected  by  treaty  with 

Spain  of  1898:  173. 
not  liable  for  payment  of  liabilities  incurred  by  Spain,  etc. :  180. 
refusal  of,  to  assume  obligations  of  Manila  and  Dagupan  Railroad  concession:  182. 
can  not  exercise  rights  and  privileges  of  sovereign  of  a  monarchy:  188, 245. 
liability  of,  for  debts  of  Texas:  190. 

refusal  of,  to  assume  financial  obligations  of  Spain  in  Cuba:  208. 
authority  of,  to  exercise  belligerent  rights  in  dealing  with  insurrection  in  the 
Philippines:  211-218. 

not  affected  by  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain:  216. 
power  of  Government  of,  to  permit  limited  intercourse  with  enemy:  222. 
while  holding  country  as  territory  have  powers  of  national  and  municipal  gov- 
ernment: 239. 
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United  States — Continue<l. 

how  national  authority  of,  exercised  in  the  Philippines:  239. 

right  of,  to  regulate  trade  with  Philippines,  not  controlled  by  Constitutional 

limitations:  241-251. 
powers  of  Congress  regarding  territory  belonging  to:  25, 63, 66, 89, 245. 
sovereignty  of,  over  Philippines,  position  taken  by  American  Commission  regard- 
ing: 247. 
treaty-making  power  of,  is  without  authority  to  establish  relations  of  Federal 

Government  to  territory,  etc.,  acquired  by  conquest:  243, 251. 
act  of  Philippine  Commission  to  prevent  discrimination  against  money  of:  255. 
banks  and  banking  in,  subject  to  legislative  regtilations:  258. 
legality  of  action  of,  in  seizing  Philippine-insurgent  funds:  262. 
policy  of,  in  the  Philippines:  331. 

not  responsible  for  unlawful  acta  of  individual  soldiers:  343. 
while  exercising  rights  of  belligerent  may  temporarily  seize  and  occupy  private 
property  without  liability  for  compensation:  345. 
right  to  impress  may  be  waived  and  liability  for  comx)ensation  created:  346. 
how  waiver  accomplished:  346. 
citizenship,  how  acquired:  119. 
civil  war.     (See  Axnerican  civil  war.) 
boundaries  do  not  advance  with  successful  armies,  etc.:  41. 
fishery  dispute  with  Great  Britain:  329. 
(See  Treaty.) 
TTnited  States  and  Haiti  Telegraph  Company: 
cable  operated  by:  282. 

lines  of,  operated  in  conjunction  with  French  Cable  Company:  282. 
TTnited  States  v.  Arredondo: 

effect  of  action  of  political  branch  regarding  territory:  47,  249. 
validity  of  grants  made  by  previous  sovereign  in  territory  acquired  ]>y  the  United 
States:  575. 
United  States  v.  Gratiot: 

acquisition  and  government  of  new  territory  by  the  United  States:  66. 
United  States  v.  Nelson: 

power  of  Congress  in  legislating  for  Alaska:  88. 
United  States  v.  The  James  G.  Swan: 

assertion  of  the  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Uniterl  States:  56. 
Unoccupied  lands: 

transfer  of,  by  States  to  Federal  Government:  123. 

incorporation  of,  into  public  domain  belonging  to  Federal  Government:  123. 
Usera,  Vicente  and  Jos^: 

report  on  claim  of,  relating  to  concessions  for  tramway  from  Ponce  to  Barrio  de 
la  Marina:  531-534. 
proceedings  had,  not  sufiicient  to  create  completed  grant  or  concession:  531 

et  seq. 
( See  Tramways. ) 
Utah: 

extension  of  United  States  Constitution,  etc.,  to:  90,  111. 
right  of  accused  to  trial  by  jury  in:  111. 

V. 
Valdez,  Bamon: 

application  for  license  to  utilize  water  power  in  Comerio,  P.  R.,  report  on:  495- 
500. 
issue  of  revocable  license  to:  500. 
opinion  of  Attorney -General:  640. 
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Vamum,  Representative: 

debate  on  Louisiana:  132. 

Vermont: 

ratification  of  Federal  Constitution  by:  77. 

trade  with  Canada:  158. 

laws  relating  to  treason,  etc. :  687. 

Vessels: 

Spanish  law  regarding  damages  to,  in  collisions:  527. 

(See  Cagigas,  Jos^.) 

determination  of  administrative  policy  of  Cuba:  529. 

ownership  of,  sunk  in  Cuban  coastal  waters  by  United  States  naval  forces:  555  et 

seq. 

Navy  Department  has  no  authority  to  preserve,  etc. :  556. 

duty  of  Secretary  of  War  to  remove  sunken  vessels:  556. 

recjuest  of  military  governor  of  Cuba  for  decision  as  to  disposition  of:  556. 

proceedings  had  in  the  case  of  the  Alfonso  XII:  556  et  seq. 

action  on  application  for  purchase  of:  556. 

letter  from  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Secretary  of  War:  557. 

War  to  Secretarv  of  the  Treasurv:  557. 

Colonel  Edwards  to  military  governor  of  Cuba:  557. 

application  of  A.  Lotinga  to  State  Department  for  purchase  of:  558. 

advisability  of  dealing  with,  as  nuisances:  561. 

instructions  to  military  government  of  Cuba:  562. 

provisions  of  Revised  Statutes  r^arding  prize  of  war:  560. 

captured  at  sea  as  prize  of  war  must  be  brought  within  jurisdiction  of  prize  cnnrt: 

559  et  seq. 

provisions  of  Spanish  code  of  commerce  regarding  wrecks:  561. 

civil  procedure:  561. 
Vice  Consids. 

(See  Consuls.) 
Villalon,  Jos^  B. : 

secretary  of  public  works  in  Cuba;  opinion  on  validity  of  concession  for  canali- 
zation of  Matadero  River:  588.    (See  Matadero  Biver:) 
Viondi,  M.  F. : 

report  on  protest  of,  against  order  regarding  contencioso-administrativo  proceed- 
ings in  Cuba:  514-518. 

(See  Contencioso  administrativo. ) 
Virginia: 

cession  of  unoccupied  lands  to  Federal  Government:  123. 

inhabitants  of,  declared  in  a  state  of  insurrection:  253. 

laws  relating  to  treason,  etc. :  687. 

Visayan  group: 

administration  of:  231. 

W. 
Waite,  Ch.  J.: 

opinion  of,  regarding  United  States  territory:  107, 

Walker,  B.  J. : 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  circular  regarding  imposition  of  duties  in  California: 

103, 167. 
War: 

civil,  end  of,  as  regards  private  rights:  17. 

public  matters:  17. 

constitutional  provisions  regarding:  25, 63, 622. 

declaration  of  the  existence  of,  between  the  United  States  and  Spain:  32,362. 

power  to  declare,  vested  in  Congress:  35, 63, 82, 278. 
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War — Continued . 

declared  by  Congress,  not  waged  for  conquest  etc. :  48. 

authority  to  engage  in,  vested  in  United  States  Government:  64, 94. 

captures  in,  vest  primarily  in  the  sovereign:  108. 

originating  in  insurrection,  never  formally  declared:  211.  . 

a  condition,  not  an  act  of  legislature:  211. 

the  state  in  which  a  nation  prosecutes  its  rights  by  force:  211. 

parties  belligerent  in  public,  are  independent  nations:  211. 

civil,  defined:  212. 

condition  of,  illegality  of  trade  with  public  enemies:  221. 

power  of  United  States  Government  to  permit  limited  intercourse  with  enemj' 
in  time  of:  222. 

powers,  rights  of  United  States  to  exercise  in  hostile  territory:  227. 
exercise  of,  by  Congress:  233. 

not  waged  by  Congress,  but  by  Commander  in  Chief:  278, 368. 

suspends  treaties:  331. 
War  Department: 

has  no  authority  to  settle  claims  for  unliquidated  damages:  343,  409. 

divested  of  jurisdiction  over  civil  affairs  of  Porto  Rico:  361. 

claims  which  can  be  adjusted  and  paid  by:  616. 
War  material: 

left  by  Spain  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  report  on  suggested  agreement  for  disposi- 
tion of:  666-571. 

failure  of  evacuation  commissions  to  agree  as  to  disposal  of:  567. 

in  the  Philippines  and  Guam,  agreement  as  to:  667. 
Webster,  Daniel: 

discussion  of  condition  of  Florida:  93. 

debate  in  Congress  with  Calhoun  on  extension  of  Constitution  to  Upper  Cali- 
fornia, etc. :  96  et  seq. 

debate  in  Senate  with  Calhoun  on  extension  of  Constitution  to  newly  acquired 
territory:  140  et  seq. 
Western  Railway  of  Habana: 

report  on  application  of,  to  exercise  certain  rights:  630-646. 

concession  for  railway  from  Habana  to  Pinar  del  Rio:  630. 

extension  to  Guane:  631. 

questions  presented  by  application:  632. 

provisions  of  concession:  632-633,  641. 
West  Virginia: 

laws  relating  to  treason,  etc. :  688. 
Wharton's  International  Digest: 

quoted:  69. 

cited:  343,  344. 
Wheaton  on  International  Law: 

cited:  61. 
Whedon,  Lieut.  Burt  D. : 

report  of  assault  by  insurgents:  213. 
Williams  v.  Suffolk  Insurance  Co. : 

determination  of  national  boundaries:  249. 
Will-o'-the-Wisp: 

complaint  of  owner  of,  regarding  trade  restrictions  with  Sulu  Islands,  etc.,  report 
on:  302-306. 
Wing*,  Sam.     (See  Sam  Wing.) 
Wisconsin: 

laws  relating  to  treason,  etc. :  688. 
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Wood,  Kaj.  Gen.  Leonard,  Governor  Greneral  of  Caba: 
salary  of,  and  payment  out  of  Cuban  revenues:  422-432. 
duties  discharged  by:  422. 

conduct  of  civil  affairs  by  army  ofl^r  tolerated,  not  required:  422. 
extra  services:  422. 

statement  regarding  pardon,  etc.,  of  prisoners:  507,508. 

annulment  of  contract  between  Pan-American  Express  Ck)mpany  and  United 
Bail  ways  of  Habana:  511. 
Woolf  et  al. : 

report  on  contract  with,  regarding  manufacture  and  use  of  electrozone  for  public 

purposes  in  Habana:  451-454. 
provisions  of  contract  with:  452. 
action  of  Secretary  of  War  on  application  of:  454. 
Wrecks: 

on  the  coast  of  Cuba  the  property  of  the  United  States:  556. 
ownership  of  vessels  sunk  in  Cuban  coastal  waters  by  United  States  naval  forces: 
565-562. 
Navy  Department  has  no  authority  to  preserve,  etc. :  556. 
duty  of  Secretary  of  War  to  remove  sunken  vessels:  556. 
request  of  military  governor  of  Cuba  for  decision  as  to  disposition  of:  556. 
proceedings  had  in  the  case  of  the  Alfonso  XII:  556  et  seq. 
action  on  application  for  purchase  of:  556. 
letter  from  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Secretary  of  War:  557. 

War  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  557. 
Colonel  Edwards  to  military  governor  of  Cuba:  557. 
application  of  A.  Lotinga  to  State  Department  for  purchase  of:  558. 
provisions  of  Revised  Statutes  regarding  prize  of  war:  560. 
captured  at  sea  as  prize  of  war  must  be  brought  within  jurisdiction  of  prize 

court:  559  et  seq. 
provisions  of  Spanish  code  of  commerce:  561. 

civil  procedure:  561. 
advisability  of  dealing  with,  as  nuisances:  561. 

instructions  to  military  governor  of  Cuba  from  Secretary  of  War:  562. 
duty  collectible  on  steamer  brought  into  Porto  Rico  and  sold,  etc.,  report  on: 
619-621. 

when  duty  should  and  should  not  be  collected:  620. 
approval  of  views  by  Secretary  of  War:  620. 
Wyoming: 

extension  of  Constitution,  etc.,  to:  90. 


Y. 


Tlan^  Tlang  tree  in  the  Philippines; 

abundance  of:  608. 
Young  v.  TTnitedStates: 

confiscation  of  neutral  property:  270. 


Zanzibar: 

consular  courts  in :  59. 
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